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lEEFACE TO THE EEWSBD EBHIOK. 



!■ p^sextbag the " Iin^BViEW " aader & new title, it is n 
eiplAin£heieBsonsw}iiclih«;veiiidi]OBimiealterBtiaii. Jtnu^fae&ongU 
])jF many, Uiat after Atb ledilina of « bo(^ kftve been exbaaated it~n«(^ l>e 
liaidly expedient to make an. dterailioK in. tlie lille by irfaudi it lud 
become popolar. The publishers, however, leaolved not raiy ta onlai^ 
Hie work, but hy developmg more folly one of its BobjeetH, to gi^ a 
definite diaraotcr to the Tolnme, and a title mine Bogsestiva of tbe ooBtentl 
<if the work as a whole. Aooordingly it was decided to mtntitate "& 

JOUBNET or DtBOOiVKBT AU. BOTISD OCTB HoOBB ; OK, TH> IhIZSVIXW " 

£)r the originni titb ; fhua fored^owiiig fKoofi of d>e DonteBd^ And 
identL^ring tke boolc to tddsr Teaders by its now snppIemHitaiy nana. 

The object ao ably cacrisd oat by the original edkox of tiiis work yum 
to make it in ermj re^eid awoitiiy companion Tcdume to tfaUbigbfy 
popular faronrite, "Enquire Within npon Eveiything." That tbexAndt 
3mb been ^^ciated by the public is gratifyuigly prored byihs a^roba- 
tion of upwards d Three Hondred Thonaaud pniehaseiB of " Ebquikb 
WtTHn," and by tba increasing demand for the compsDkn wo^k, lunr 
io be called " A iTonniey of Discovery." 

Amoi^ the most attraotiYe featores of &e prraeut «dition may be 
enumerated the Sieme of our title, " A Jonmey of Diaeoveiy tU Bonad 
oni House," which extends to a series of eight papers, conveying m 
amount of varied iufotmalion, embodied in a novel, instructive, and 



Bach additions have alio been made to this Woi^ aa Qie Bpread of 
imowledge and scieatific intdli^noe rendered impeEativa. Mai^ tob- 
jeeta CTlbely new te ttw gmetal madet, have, m aeooniit of Ihafr 
xelaSve JMnenoa in the eaoitomy of liia, or on tb* -social aitd monJ 
ml&ie of #te pea^, besu iairodaoed as bolh iafortaat «ad m- 
atr«ctive. 

irelegraiphy — eo bi «b it Telatea to that gnat awnol and wnenfib 
qiUstioi), now so mccesafnlly aolved by the li^ii^ of the J 



if PBBFACE. 

Telegnj>h — has b«ea duly considered. All the ftds connected with 
the finrt att«mptB to link Eotope and America by the Electric Wiro, 
ficaa the conuoencement down to the final consnmmation of the long- 
delajed scheme, wUl be found in the arUcles i^ecially deToted to Hub 
■otyeet 

Fetroleom — in its natnial condition, tnich as in wells, lakes, or artenan 

finrntuns; the i^rings of Western Canada, and the oil wells of the 

United States, with their products, paraffine, naphtha, fixed oil, sniline, 

. and its beBntiM djea, fbnn aiiother seiies of what we tmst will be ftnmd 

Taloable Articles. 

. Qaidening also, both as reelects the Kitchen and the Flower Garden, 
fi)r everj month, in the jear, has engaged attention ; and the first prac- 
tical hortianltnrists and botanists of the daj* have been consulted, so as 
to render this department of the work instmctiYe and reliable. 

These, with Mineralogy, Meteiai>log7, the Cenana, and Betans from 
the liegutrar-Oeneral, form a feu of the lotge catalogue of contents. 
In faot, every page of this Tohune contains something new, instmctiTe, 
fa oniions, in Art, Science, Philosophy, Domeslio Management, or social 



The publishers have at great expense revised, enlarged, and 

materially impiored the present Work, and by the additdoa of Games, 
Pastimes, and national Sporis, striven to make itstill more worthy of the 
patronage it has already Teceived. They look with confidence to the 
pnhlio to reward their efibrts to perfect in every way this new issne of on 
:old&Tonrite, and make "A Jonmey of Discovery all Round our Honse" 
a source of information to many, and of interest to alL 

Twen^-fonr Volnmes are now published as cheap companionB of the 
"Journey of Discovery," which are enumerated as nnder. The entire 
Series contsjns npwards of Seven Tbodsand pages of closely printed 
matter. They ore entirely original in Plan, executed with the most txsa- 
'seientions care,— and embrace the very essence of demonstiatave Truth 
Knd indnctive Reasoning. The Indices have been {H^pared with great 
labonr, and alone occupy above 600 pages. A vast Fond of valnabia 
Infoimatitm, embracing every Subject of Interest or Utility, is Qaia 
Klhmable, nod at a merely nominal Cost 



KCtiDi^le 



Th«Be Worka are m Booh general demand, tbat the Sale lias alieadj 
laached 

■ UPWABDS OF ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 

1 — 8. "Daily Wants, Tub DioiiOBiBY of," b Cyclopadia 
embracdng nearlj 1,200 pa^a of sound Infonnation upon all matters 
of Fractical and Domestio Utility. The sale of nearly 100,000 copiei 
of this Work afiords the best evidence of ita intrinsic Talne. 

4 — 7. "UsBPUL Knowlbdob, The Diotionaet of," a Boob of 
Seferenca npon History, Geography, Science, StatisticB, ic. A 
Companion Work to the " Dictionary of DsHy Wants." 

8 & 9. " Mediqal and SciiaicAL Ekowledob, Thb Dictiovaby or," 
t, complete Practical Guide on Health and Disease, for Families, 
Emigrants, and Colonista. 

10. " Bnquibb Within upon Evertthihq." This Work is deeply 
indebted for past favours. The sale of nearly Three Hundred and 
Twenty Thonaand Copiee afTordB ample proof of this. 

ll; "Thb PaAortoiL Hocskwifb and Famiiy Mbbioai:. Guidb," 
K Series of InstractiTe Papers on Cookery, Food, Treatment of tha 
Sicb, &C., Ac. 

12. "Thb Gobneb Copboabd," containing Domestdo Information, 
nnmetons Keedlevoik Designs, and Instmctions for the Aquarium, 
Skeleton Plants, Sx. 

IS. "The Family Satb-all," a System of Secondary Cookery, with 
Invalnable Hints for Economy in the use of every Article of Honsehold 
Consomption. 

14. " NoTicKs TO CoBREBPONDENTi," a Work full of ourious Matters 
of Fact ; a collection of important Information on all Snbjecls, from real 
Answers to Correspondents of variona Magazines and Newspapers. 

16&ie. "LiFB DonBi.Bn by tbb Economy of Timb," and "How 
A Pehhy became a Tbousakd Podnds." The first of these Works 
teaches the Vslne of Moments, and shows bow Life may be abridged and 
All short of its tzne aim and happiness, by a careleSB indifference to trifles 
of Time. The second Work pursues a simUar argument with reference to 
Honey, which is llie representative of all things of material Value. 

17, "The Reasok Wet, Hocbbwifb'b Dombstio Scibnob," aSbrding 



to Hie MHiager ot DomeatiD Affaira inteni^ble Raasona for Uie Tkriora 
dntias she has to sapermtond or to peribrm. 

18. "The Bbabom Wht, Obmbkal Sounoe," & GoQaetiaK of many 
Hundreds of Raasona for thinga which, though generally received, aro 
imperfeetlf imderstood. 

19. "The BsAaoH War, Natoku. HtBrosr," giving . Reiborb for 
tcoy niimeroiia interesting Facts in oiMmeetiiRi tiiQi fte BsUbi and 
Instincta of like vaiioiu Ordws of Ifce Animal SiagScaa. 

20. "Thu Ibusoif Wht, Oauhkino and Fabhibo," giving sonw 
Tbouaanda of Reasons for varimia Facta and I^enomena in TeferenoB 
to the Caltivfttioii and Tillage of the Soil, 

SI. "The Reason Wht, Hibtohiuail," dengned to simplify the 
atoAj of English Hlstorf, and to Etiouae a dispoailiDn to tmce the 
connectdon between the Cause and the Event. 

83, " The Bkason Wht, Bisiioii, abd SAcsft) HisTOSV," a Familj 
Gnide to Seriptore Readinga, and 9. Handbook for Biblical Students. 

S3. "THBBEAeonWHT.DBNOHitiATioKAL," giving the Origin, History, 
and Tenets of the vaiiooa Ghiistian Sects, with the BeasonB assigiied&y 
thgmtdvet ior their spedaliliea of Faith and forms of WorBhip. 

24. "The Reason Why, Physicai. Gboorapht and Geoloot," 
wmtaiiiing upwards <^ 1,300 Reasons, explanatory of the HijsictJ 
Fhsnomena of tiie Earth and the Sea, their etiological History, and 
the Geographical distribation of Plants, Animals, and the Hnmas 
Familiea. 

The attention of ^risb Libraries, YiUage Beading Clubs, MedAOic^ 
Institutes, and all other parties interested in tJie dissemination of sound 
.tiieoreticel InstrDOtion and practioal Knowledge on Religicw, S<»euoe, 
F.nglish Histoiy, Domestic Econiwi;, &c., is parlieularlj direoted to 
this Series of Popular and YaluaU« Books. 



London, November, 186fi. 
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JOURNEY OF DISCOyERY 

ALL ROUND OUR HOUSE. 



FIEST JOURNEY. , 

THI niHEB OF TBI WmCLT aUTH ' 
Hffi HIAaOMB ton nNDBBtAKUta XHI ' 
JOUttHBT. 

A xxw days ago mj boy retarned from 
school, not merely for the ChrUtnua- 
holidays, but with the intenUon of 
going no mora to the educational sstab- 
Iishment in irMcb ha had baea for the 
last four j^ars. When I tell you that, 
although I have four daughters, thia 
ia my only boy, you will be able to 
judge from what you have experieused 
youmelf or witneaaed in otbers, the 
pride I feel in this lad, the joy that it 
giyea me to watch his progreai from 
the simplicity of childhood to the in- 
telligence of youth ; andhowaiizioiul 
■m tiiat he may reaeb the maturity of 
manhood, asd be an hononr to the 
name he bean, long after my own hia- 
tory, wiili all its arrora and aorrowa, 
has terminated. 

The tMent Chriatmaa waa to me 
•nd to my boy an ata of peat im- 
porUuee. I had arranged, in taking- 
him from achool, to plaos him under 
the tutoiebip of Dr. Renford, a gentle- 
man of great educational acquiremeuhi, 
irtio devotee himaelf to the tutorship 
of two or three pupils, but never 
undertakes a larger number at the 
Mtme tjme. I rejoiced to think that, 
in hie fellow-pupiii, my boy would 
Snd iiai compauionahip with youth 
which is so eesential to the preaervation 
of the B«ual qualitiap of the young 
haart, while he would receive from his 

individual watchfulness, than I could 
hope to pbtain for him in a large 
KtabliBbment, 

I had, therefore, arranged that, 
during the holidays, Dr. Kenford 
■honld be a visiter at our house, chiefly 
lor tbe pwp<ia« of reoon^liitg my boy 
/-V 



> the cbanga, and to fba pmmi wlio 



bmome very fond of fail old school- 
maeter ; and to part with some of his 
sohool-fellows had eauaed him indeacri- 
bahle pain. It ia auriirieing how, in 
youth, the smallest incidents swell the 
tide of grief, and trifles, which ■ 
sterner acquaintance with the world 
enables ua to completely forget, aeem 
to plunge us into the depths of miaery. 

I hud ooneidered and prepared for 
this, in the arrangemeata made at 
home, to cheer my pet boy during the 
holidays, and to wean bim by degrees 
&om old attachmenta. 

But, in thos providing for ilie happi- 
ness of my boy, I did not anticipate tne 
delight nhich I myaelf ahould find in 
the society of the amiable and gifted 
Dr. Renford, who, during t^e abort 
time that he stayed with us, had re*lly 
pot DM through the Tsry process wUii 
I had dcrigned for my boy. By hia 
converaations upon things that were 
new to me, and by pointing ont ■onroaa 
of mental gratification which, Uiough 
oloee at hand, were utterly unknown to 
me, he had completely weaned me from 
erroneous opinions to which I had long 
foolishly clung, and had tutored me to 
a new mscipline of the heart and mind, 
in a nay that oannot fidl to inflnenos 
the soul, I will tell you how thia in- 
fluence came to be felt by me, although 
tbe incident which I shall relate ia amy 
one of many that ocoorred during tba 
time that my friend. Dr. fianfbrd, r«- 

Hy young people, with Aeir '"»'nm^ 
made up a party to go and see tha 
Wizard— "the Oreat Winrd of tha 
North"— as he waa called. And I 
think that the night upon wliidi thw 

wnnt wiu tn hfl tbn taut nf thn tViKAHtC 
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prior to hiB remoTal to Cavent Oarden. 
I cUd not go with the party, mj' heilth 

to KToid the night air. So Dr. Roiford 
kiijdl; did the uni&ble to the Udis*, md 
Mnj they ^irent in dtearfol txpectuey 
of the wonderful foatB they were to ie«. 
Tha next d*T little wu ^oken of by 
tajjoaogfuo^t, botnlated to the ' 
derail fnitB peifmne' ' 
HywifewuHnued : 



ftlmoat wialifd ihe L*d not gone. 'She 
bad ikpt nnaonndly during the night, 
•;id whan ihe ilnt ahe had dieanu of 
Rome great ntagkMn in flowing ganomt* 
bespanf^ wiut myateriou* ohanraten, 
leading kw through maiea of dou^ and 
into eawna of opprwaiTe daikneaa, 
that gradually diawlred, and (srealad 
oounUeai f onna of baanty, vhioh nulted 
away before the darkneia that rolled 
back like a velvet curtain, amid dia- 
cordant yella and laughter, aa if athou- 
aand fienda had been let bee to 
aeramble thitoogh Qm blacknaa that 
pMTailfd. 

The girli wtn almost a* mneh ex- 
ited and bewildered aa their "—"■"- 
But my boy, m pet boy, aeamed to 
have gone half dvanged— ao great bad 
bean the Aimnation of theWiMid'a Mt 
orer him. He did little elae but walk 
abont tfjing to daviae aome aimple ap- 
pifatna hy which he might imitate ue 
'nannr tricu pccftomed by the Wiiard. 
I^d him when you mighty be would 
be Bine to be stanoing bMind inverted 
oupt, with oraiuee QSdsmeath, pooket- 
)^ftwij^flmh^ *tfa ^ hats, glaaaea, and carda, 
htxag strewed all around him. Ha 
eagerly tomed over the pma of th« 
Wizard's "SAiUin^i wprA o/Moffie," 
wbioh he had purohaaad and brought 
heme wiib bno, wid paoed Dp and 
down the dini>^Ioall:^ looking up ai 



crowding around the waUe. 

It appean tha^ on the night in qnes- 
tioB, the pertiea of the theatre waa 
brilliantly ill-miinatfti. not only with 
the ornamental gas illuminationa, but 
vith the eleotrie light, and Twious 



As oar oaniage appniachad the thea* 



tre, ita progress waa arreitad bytha 
preacnoe of a dense man of pao^% 
whose upturned faeas recaiTing tha 
lirid brighbiesa of the eleetiio li^t, 
looked like ascene of reel enchantment, 
and greatly Mlded to the dfoct of what 
our party afterwai^ witnessed. 

Upon entering the theatre, they 
fbund ereiy nook aad orenny filled. 
The Wiaard qtpeared, and oommenoed 
Ms performaaaae. Artielesdiaappsarad 
and speared again in the moat sur- 
prising manner, and in the most nn- 
looked-for plaoea ; handkarchieb were 
torn up, and mended again in the most 
miraciuoua &shion ; watcha* were fir»i 
from btunderbujuea through men'a 
heeds, and neither head nor wateh u^ 
the worse for the opention; pigeons 
fiew out (torn empt^ boxes ; and, from 
a pc^tfolio of not unmoderate dimen- 
sions, were produoed seraral children, 
a live goose, a large tnmk, aot to men- 
tion an infinite varie^ of onallw arti- 
olea ; Hie bullet waa caught in ila flight 
'he gun; tablaa ware 
and dairroyanee illoatra 
fact there wa* no department of jug- 
glery — whether jugKlery proper, or that 
which disguises itself beneath a acien- 
' ' ' ' ' it thoroughly 



When the time come to talk serioDsly 
to my boy about the future arranga- 
■ueiite fbr his ednoatian, and to bring 

him and the Dootor into friendly com- 
munion, I found him so (se-engaged, 
so utterly absorbed in the fiutniTut- 
tions of the Wizard's art, that it 
difficolt to obtain his serious atte 
even far a few momenta. And ta, 
erery now and then, he succeeded in 
the performance of same simple trick, 
he summoned his sisters to witness 
it, while they, by the natural expres- 
sion of their aurprise, onljjr encouraged 
the young ooigucer iji his deroticn to 
the mysterious art. I became, there- 
fore^ alarmed lest the opportunity I 
had so lon^ planned, of brin^^ my 
boy and hts tutor together imdw &• 
Torable auapioes, should pasa away. I 
therefore called the Doctor aside, and 
advised with him upon the subject 
" Oh, aginr fear," wul h^ " tha anthn- 
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dMinwbkiii yonwitDs 
nit in these trifling 
belt eYidenoe that caa ariee of hia eer- 
Destneas in h^ar matters, u soon u 
bit intelligence — his love of the muv 
Tellanft—ehKll be directed towaid tiw 
l^hast objects in which thej can find 
gnitifiMtioD.'' 

I wM (Mighted to hear this ; thongh 
mj wont feara were again ■Rmeed 
when, in eompUaiice with my reqoest^ 
tits Doctor proceeded to aak my boy 
fritat profeisiaa he thought he sbould 
prefer. I ehall neTer forget my boj's 
n^j : — " I should lite to be a y/imid, 
■ir ! My boy a wizard ( he who ia to 
bear my name down to pogtarity — a 
eoujurer, ■ joggler, a dabbler in leger- 
demain, eheatiog the senses of the 
people t7 the meet palpable and silly 
tri<^ I Hy cheek, which has long be«i 
pale, suddenly became red, Bnt I 
stifled my feelinga, though I belie** 
the Doctor read my emotion. 

I rose, and by t^e aid of my eldest 
daughter's arm, took a walk rooud the 
garden. The Bim joet at this moment 
bnnt fbrtli, and glistmed upon the 
fir and bay trees that waved their 
arer^reen branches in tiie oool breeze; 
whilst tlie red berries shone, like coral 
beads, upoD the dail stem of the holly. 

Whm I retnroed, I was somewhat 
disconcerted immediately I entered 
the room, to be invited to witness a 
new trick, which my boy had just die- 
corered. I noticed that the Doctor 
wafl absent, and I wiahed that he had 
been there that he might aupport me 
in the Mai I had to undergo. For I 
ocn&as I had grown morbid tmder the 
aircomstamoea, and wished the Winrd 
at Jericho. 

Howerer, I determined to anppreae 
my dislike of the entertainmeat, and 
to throw myself rnxm the ooosolation 
afforded by tiie Doctor when I had 
named my amde^ to him. Bo I sof- 
Isred the eoigurti^ to proceed. I was 
told to aak any qaastion bj writing it 
upon a sUp of paper, and by holding 
h against the circular minor which 
hung i^ainat the wall, mi answer 
■honld be receiTed by r*ps npon Ute 
table at the oppoiite side of the room. 



1 tiiere&re wrote upon the paper, 
"What is my age r 

Hy bc^ immadiatdy said to the 
table, "I command ymt to answer!" 

And forthwith, to my great sorpHsc^ 
the t^le gave fbr^-nine distinct 
knooks. And what surprised me more 
was, that the table stood quite alone. 



hia bands, as if woiisiig somenugicspelL 
I then pmoeeded to aak numerous 
other questions, all of which, to my 
atnazoment, were amnrared quite cor- 
recUy by the mysterions table. I oon- 
feas thM: I began to feel poiszled, I 
might almost say interested, and to 
forget for a moment my antipathy to 
jugglery ; when, all of a sudden, the 
heavy tabl»«OTer, which bad been 
dmm someirtiat orer the &ant^ alid 
alt from tiis smootli mahogany snrfooe, 
and there, to my utter fiuiprise, I be- 



quick etwm^ to t«M the qnettioiM 
r^ected in die minor, althoi4;h thdr 
inuge was revereed, uid iriiile I was 
looking at the mirror, or at the top of 
Hie t^le whence the rape proeeeded, 
he was signalling witii hia Ibot to the 
Doctor the nomber of raps to be ginm. 
To dewribe the lodiorous soene that 
ensued-'the aoreamt of lau^ter bom 
the girls, tike ooofadon of Vbe boy, Uie 
Dover's anbamasment, maaunk'a dig- 
nity, and my own pm^taitj, ia quite 
b^ond my power. 

le after.howeTcr,! was jdecuud 
that my boy was never easy, 
umeuB uv WIS by the side of his future 
tutor; that a companionship had 
sprung up between them which seemed 
inaepuafcle — and which was the Tery 
ODiMumiaation I had wished, but knew 
not how to obtain. And I now dis- 
ooTered that the Doctor had, with a 
true knowledge of hnman nature, con. 
descended to act the part of my boy's 
oonfederato in ao innocent and ully 
trick, only the more aecorely to obtain 
aholdof hlsaftatloaa, s^ to lead him 
oa to tUngs worthy of his at 



observe tt 



■ a 



A JOUBNXl 07 DISCOTEBT. 



; OTOThejUTi 

betwesQ mj friend, ths Doctor, uid 
my bof. The Doctor was telling Hm 
of the msasn by which maoy of ths 
Wisird's most celebrated tricks arc po 
formed, and abowing that tbey were 
merely mechuiical loTentiona with 
which the talent and the power of tbeWi- 
lord had nothing at all to do — tbatthere 
were men who were acquainted with 
the l&wa of natural pbiloiopby who in- 
Tfnted these tricka forthe mmrd, that 
tie Wizard wai merely the buyer of 
those inventionB, and that any — ~'-' 
could afford to pay the lame , 
the apparatiu could perform tiioM 
tricks quite bs eaaily aa he. The Doe- 
tor then went on to speak of the Hagic 
of Nature, which everywhere around 
iu is hourly presenting phenomi 
more wonderful and worthy of 
teation than the Wizard's tricka, which 
were a mere burlesque of noble inven- 
tions and sublime operations. He 
painted to the fire, ssyii^ that a piece 
of coal placed tbereon^ — a solid, black 
and heavy miua — would Boon disappear, 
It flew up Uie chimney. Wsa there 
anything tbat the Wizard had done 
more wonderful tJian that of causing a 
■olid body to take wings and fly away t 
People were content to call this com- 
bustion, or burning- But what did 
these t^ms mean 1 Could people oom- 
prehend them ) Why did the kitohen 
■nsid, when she made a fire, put paper 
beneath wood, and wood beneath the 
coa], and then set flre to the Grit T 
What became of tbe several souttlee 
f ooal that in the course of the 
d ay disappeared t When the girl drew 
a ludfer mstch across tl^ sand- 
paper on the bottom of the box slid 
produced flre by a single touch, she 
performed a test in which there was 
M mooh matter for wonderment, as in 
the most mysterious trick performed 
by the Wizard. 

But people passed over these things 
without notice. :md were ccntent to 
b*vR their senses cheated by a juggler 
laUur Asa be ImproTsd by the gt«at«*t 



' teacher of all— Nature. Wby (he 
asked) does gas bum withoat a wick, 
while oil and candles requirs that aid 
to support thwr combustion t Why, 
when you set a kettle upon the Brt, 
doe* the water boil, and rush forth in 
the form of steam I Where goes tha 
steam f What bseomea of it at last 1 
What is heatf Why, though yon sit 
far away &om the fire, does ths beat 
reach you t How does it come F Upon 
what does it travell When you say 

Eu fsel the heat, Aow do you feel it I 
what way does it tSect you f What 
is light f How comes it Sying throngb 
the wonderful expanse of heaven, from 
the hx-off sun, to cheer our humbla 
dwellings? What is glass through 
which the light passes I Why doea 
the light, OS it travels through tba 
lustres upon the chandelier, iaaa* 
forth in rays of various calauia, giviag 
rich tjuts to the objects upon which 
tbey fall t Why doss the mirror upon 
the msntel-piecB reflect with exactneaa 
the image of evety object that appears 
before itt What is the differenco 
between wood and iron t Why doea 
tbe one bom and the other not do so f 
Whst supplied tbe damask curtuna 
that hang by tbe window, and the car- 
pets that lie upon the floor T Whence 
came thdr briUiant colours! How were 
those tasted patterns woven into the 
texture I 

The Doctor, to my great joy, had 
completely absorbed my boy's atten- 
tion by these questions upon the most 
umple problems; and what ia more, 
he hod equally absorbed mine, and 
mode me feel how little I understood 
of the objects and of tbe phenomena 
observable even within the walla of my 
dwelling. It was for this reason 
that I resolved to make a Journey of 
Diacoveiy all Bound our House. 

determined to learn something 



mple grain 
of Holt^ or a thrasd of silk, or an elabo- 
rate pieoe of tapestry, or the burning of 
a candle, so that, " even the singing of 
a kettle eholl be unto us a song of wis- 
We should Uke the reader to 
go witb oi throng onr joumay. 



MORAL FOB JANUABT. 

Suon or Welibmin, Soot or 

Celt, 

Nime, bf right nuna, thil 

month H> nKR;, 

PtODomuw It Jnal u It il apalt, 

And aeitr etil It JiuiiiiweR7. 



jDung Udj, fcfter dvudi 
night uid Hienil hour* li 
■will geDBtsllj find, on CO 
Itlg the lookin^'glua, thnt thfl 
eTenlng'i uniuomeiit wiUtu" 
bur the mornlng'g nSectlon. 



LEISUBE MOMENTS. 



^michooli 
Neliber u thii doa, reidsr 

bold. 

Hot sot other, be ■ KM, 

BinlifiiremSwterf. — Tim 
'siCmeDt oit, new-bora oUIt' 
■hoald be kind, but not cordU 
-Nid eBpediUr not Oodfi^'i 



R FEBRITABY. 



Miodthls, ohen down at S 

J!!aiiu«tr to B4atmtg Oar^ili, 
— When fou purchuo 
' ouii«ic,t*ka oare to bu: 
that It Infinite); niperior toiU 
' i for Buoh a carpet 



fflKsnfitalU.— Foralrind I 
eienlBe too manji ^mmg ladiea 
reaurt Mlmoat excloilTelj to '^ 

Coniaffion. — 5eTeral jonng ' 



la vorth, the; nj. a mo- 
- dont tnut ; 



If ^oo'rs an ana, and blow a 
flut^ 
■Why, do not blow It out of 



W»al U a .Saifr~Wh;a 
Bab; la a lliing I. O. 17^ a 
-Ultle Bill" dnn upon llan. 
bood, that la onlj hoDourad ' 
Then it arrivea at matnil^, 

ni Ltnfml Sat, — The day 
tuton that of your mddiiig 
will pnAably be t^ langen 
daj if Tour lU^ 



and stout, waa ac 



MORAL FOB JULT. 

OCT to the Hhlne, the Bbone, 
thePoi 
To Belghi flaw or SwUur 

Off, but take ott^ bafneyon gq 



Tell naoghtr tit, and Hy 



With flre-aina dont ba |iaj. 
iDgtrloks, 
Dont ihoot — and, better 



fall (a pimch - f¥aoght 
ong dotJi ihow) 
A leavea, and leave oi In 



Aa ftufflog, ipouting — O 
Or ToQ may ba degraded to 

Mayor. 
MOBAL FOB DECEHBEB. 

GIto all unliiadly thoughta 

Kmbraoo jour foa^ Ibrgtr* 
yonrfHanda, 
And bujr your — MwM 



DIFFEBSNT CUnw OP COAL. 



DIFFBKENT KINDS OF COAL. 

1. Dry i>r dAieai Coal—Tiaa »po- 
otMiiTWy black tod abiolng. Itgow- 
ttUj comee from th« pit in Luga 
Bunas ; and it bunu freelf with maoh 
flame and heat. Thii is by far the beat 
ooal for blaat-faraaees, but ia not ao 
daainble for doougrtio use. 

3. Stmra-CoiU, «nMtin«* tailed 
" BmitJtu-Cotd." — Thia apecira, whidi 
ignitea readilf , aad producea oompan- 
tirely little amoks, ia mueh valued for 
ita exoellaDoe in ths furtucea of ataam- 
boilen. It contaiju more carbon than 
bitmninooi ooal, and mora hydrogen 
than antbradte. 

3. Ctmnd or Qai-OtiaL — Thia apedea 
Aoea Dot aliiQe, but htt, on the oan- 
btrj, rather a dull appouance befoie 
b is ignited. When boiniiig it emits a 
moat brilliant flune. Aa the roota of 
It ara used instead of caudle* in the 
winter nights by the peaMntnr in aome 
parte of Scotland, ao thia coal '~ 



r the 






le dis- 



tricts of England, and alio in the South 
of Scotland. Hence ita name, Qtmul, 
the Lanoaahire word for oandle. Can- 
nd Coal il olmoat invariably used in 
the msnuiaatare of gaa. 

4. Bitftmimoiu (hal. — This Bpecies 
nrella and caJua whm heated- It is 
more nbandaiit than any other kind 
and ia well adapted for household use. 
There are ISS.OOO aquora miles of it in 
the United Stataa, and 8,000 square 
milsB of it in Biitain. BitumiBOna 
ooal, in a raw state, ia not auitable for 
the blaat-fnroBce. 

6. AnAraate Cvd. — This apeciea ia 
TBy black, way biittle^ and very 
ihining. 'When sold, it ii generally 
broken up into amall pieces, but there 
ia not much duat It produces attnoat 
no amoke, and acarcely any oahes. 
Where it can be obl^ned at Uie aame 
p(ice as llntuminoua ooal, it ia more 
economical for domestic purpoaea. 
Even where it eoata more, it ia good 
lix the bituminous and 



great heat, conaomeH the omoke 
lanBar, and thua savea fueL Two 
MattleaoughttabaDaedinBUcha,cB«e, 



one for each kind of ooal : at all arentS 
the bituminouB ooal, in order to effect 

the aaving, must be put below the 
aottiraoite, so that Qia smoke may have 
to pHH through the glowtng embera. 
Anthrodte ooati ia absodlaiit in Wolea 
and Inland. In Ireland it is called 
KiUeamy coal, and in Scotland, ilind 
ooal. It uaoally eontaini about 90 per 
cant, of pure carbon. Thia aort of coal 
is eapeoialh Tilnable to maltatar^ 
brewara, andmillera; beoanse it throw* 
out intanae heat, and may be atud to be 
oliiioet without amoke. , Bnt it is also 
decidedly eoonaniicsl (where the price 
isreasonBble)insloTeHa)idhouBe-grat«e. 
There bdng SO per cent, of carbon, 
only 10 per oeuL is left for smoke and 
aahes ; whereas, in some sorts of ooal, 
the r«eidiuum of ashes amounts to 40 
per cent. I 

Hnrr Faar. — Put ■ piece of -aoa 
plate, which you may get at on; foun- 
dry for foorpence or sixpence, ocroaa 
the bottom of your grata, reaching 
within an inch amd a half of each aide, 
and projecting about an inch and a 
half in front. Iliere will thus be one 
narrow opening for air between the last 
two ben of the bottom grating at each 
end of the plate, while the remainder 
will be closed. The draught upon your 
fire will thus be almoat entdrd^ from 
the front, and you will soon diacoTcr, 
by experience, thai, the present method 
of oooatruotiiig grates, by which the 
whole bottom admits air through the 
bare, is wrong in principle and ^trava- 
gout in practice. 

HnrrSBcoFO. — When about to make 
a fire, let the grate be first half filled 
with common Newcaatle coals. Above 
these place tome shavings or waste 
paper, and then a few diy sticks or 
splinters, or bits of charcoal or broken 
peat Lay on the top a few of yester- 
day'a dndera, and, lastly, aome lumps 
of cool. These must not be akovelled 
in at random, but laid on carfthdly by 
hand- Apply a match to the shavings 
or paper, and in fifteen minutes yon will 
have a cheerful fire. At first, servants 
will object to thia plan, and eves ridi- 
cule it. They have always been acciia- 
tomed to light a fin a,t the bottom af 



SinrEBINT UNIS OF COAL. 
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the grsta, aad it ij> diffioolt to pemude 
t^em to try the experiiceiit of lighting 
it from above. Tbtij cumot b«lieTe 
ttut the fire will wo]^ ila war doon 
into the man of dead otwli. Cm bir 
trial, however, will nHxtj a hoBaonwd 
on thia point ; ud ihe will loon find 
that it not only mee her maater an in- 
eradible qmatity of ooala, bvt thst It 
alio nmm har, what dM mi^, pcrhape, 



leai freqaently for the coal-scuttle ; the 
fire, if properly made and raaaooably 
atteodad to, wm never require to be re- 
lightad during the day ; then wilt be BO 
■oot flakn on the fnniitiu^ aod M> littk 
even in the chimney, that the aarvieea 
of the aweq> wHl be aeldom reqniied. 
But if yon would hare ai little inu^ 
M pofiuila^ take beed to what follow*. 

UnnTmBD^ — ARerQie fire hM been 
made in the mnnei just deaeribad, let 
it be replniahed dnring the day with 
ontkraatte, not bituminoua, ooal. An- 
thracite yields no smoke, and boms 
- with snch an intense heat that it con- 
■nmea any amoke whioh rises from the 
pitohy Newcastle ecala at the bottom 
of the giate. 

HmT FoDBSH. — Aboli^ poker and 
tongs. Tluae timelonoared imple- 
ments are woraa than owleu when a 
lire hag been made on the smoke con- 
(OQUDg principle. Allow no poking, 
vnless yoa aie willing to have ^or 
ooala wasted and your firs spoiled. 
&ist<ad of the burnished, Dluniy, ateel 
biped, which is always in the nay, get 
a bladcaDlith to make for you a light 
instrument like the sngar-tongs, about 
afiMt long, and withont hinge or joint. 



preued for tim^ yon will find it 
minrfn^ u wdl SB eoonomioal, to pick 
op a Inmpof UtausiDOva coal every 
now and toco, wban there is an opeo- 
ing in the loiitr pvt of your fire, and 
throat it in among the red emben. 
Evei7 time yoa do Ois, yon will have a 
heantifol illnstratioa of tiie smok»«an- 



■ndottian. Tha blMk In^ wiU im- 



mediately begin to puff out omda 
gases and smoke, which ignite and ara 
oonsomed befor* Ihey have time to 
Teach the top of the fire. Ton win 
find die projseting inch uid a-half d 
the iron plate in the bottom of yont 
grate veir convenlest for the purpose 
of introducing bila of ooal in this 
maimar: — Just Uj the coal on the 
«dge of the plate, asd push it in with- 
out distnibing tin Are. It ia a good 
plan, however, to thruat in a luiop 
wherever there haj^ns to be a gap in 
tlie bummg mass. 

HmiFina, — Whatever ki»d of ooiJa 
yoD use, nevsr put on mnob at a time 
when replenisliing the fire. Even with 
Newoastie coala, you will have compa- 
ratively little amoke, if jrou put on only 
a tiiin layer about ooee in half an how 
or so. Busy people would grudge this 
trouble ; but any one who has leiBore^ 
and enjoya a good fire, wonld do well 
to adopt this hint, eapeci^y if anthra- 
cite coal oaiiQQt conveniently be ob> 
tained. The fire will continue dear 
and hot, and the expenditure of fuel 
will be very much IsBSMwd. When a 
laigeahOTel-fnU of bituminous ooale has 
been thrown on the fire, there is always 
a dense smoke for some time ; but when 
only a thin sprinkling is put on, if the 
fire below la good, tbe galea emitted 
will produoe flame and heat. 

Eon Sixth. — Hn. Sarah Hale laya 
—-and what she says may be depended 
on — thot " a saving of nearly one-thiid 
of the 00^ coosumed may be made by 
ihe following easy means" :— PreaervB 
the coal-aahcB which are nanally thrawD 
away aa worthleaa. When you havo 
a auffloieBt bulk, add to them aa 
equal quantity of small coal or ooal- 
dust &om your oellar, and then pour a 
linle water on the mixture. Use tfait 
compost at the bock port of your fire. 
It v^ bum bright!^ and pleanntly; 
only a little duat will remain uncoa- 
sumed ; and thus the trouble of sifting 
will be saved beside*. 

Hint Sivbstb. — Another ezeellmt 
BUKKMtlon by the same AmeriMO 
-Uix one bufjiel of amall 
r-duat, or both, with two 
bushels of isad, and om linshal and 



smEasKT asDa of coal.— wabdun gases. 



ttp in a dry p]ao« till they beconie hmrd. 
wben your fire bum* brightly, pnt 
BOma of them on the top> and thsy wUl 
gire out a atrong heat. 

BiHT EiQHTB. — If yon liTe near a 
gas-work, yon may buy the mndera, 
vbich are neither more nor less than 
eoka^ at the nte of fourpeoM or di- 
penoe for a large eack. No dieaper 
fiiel oan be obtained in a town. By 
making your fire as direotad in " Hint 
Saeon^ and repleniahing it with these 
gas-oindera, you will find titat fur 
warming or cooking, the eipense of fuel 
Is ttti than one htdf. The writer hai 
^ed the method, and been aatonished 
at the Baring wluch is ao eadly, plea- 
•antly, and comfortably eflbctad. The 
dnden answer every purpose of anthra- 
cite coal, and they are very much 
cheaper. Perhaps there is no means of 
consuming smoke so thoroughly in b 
cowinon grate. 

Qa«-cbdera vary much in quality, 
flcoording to the sort of ooal from which 
they are made. When made ^m 
Scotch coal they are very good. Choose 
those which are of light weight and 
dark colour. Heavy lumps of wiiite or 
greyiah cinder give less faeat and 
Matter a good deal of duit. 

Tbe lOLLowixa Bint ds Our Owv. 
— When going to bed at night, tbe 
kitchen fire being nearly cut, take a 
quantity of small Cool, and mixing it 
with the ashes under tlia grat^ wet it 
moderately, and £11 the grate with it. 
It will extinguish Uie fire, and contri- 
bute to safety in that respect^ while tbe 
heat of the fireplace will be Just su£&- 
de&t to cake the whole into a coke-like 
mass. In the morning take the poker 
and raise it all out^ and you will have 
suffloient fuel to sasist in lighting a 
clear fire io'eYcry room in tha house. 



Biun.—I would nther dwell in the 
dim fog of anperstition than in air 
rarified to nothirig l^ tbe sir-pump of 
Unbelief; in which tiie panting breast 
expires, vainly and conrolsivety fftg- 
lof for breatL — /eon Paul 



sirable to point 01 



WARDIAN CASES. 

KB- LmSLIl'a OPDHOK OF THBIC. 

As the Wardian case is largely employed 
in horticulture, eapedally in the de- 

'- — -' sitting-rooms, it Mscoa de- 

_i_j. _. ^ ... jy^ piaM what 
defsrts. When 
Hr. Ward first remarked a grass and a 
moss growing innde a damp battle, he 
merely saw what gardeners bad wit- 
nessed for a Couple of oenturies at least. 
He beheld the propagator'* bell-glass 
with its edges dipgnag into wet sand. 



abd 



dose oavi»j wiUi ta 

interior possesung an uniform 

:hsngeable degree of humidity. 



a principle 



bably long b 

was employed in the drawing-ro 

the wealthy for the preservation of the 

freahneas of cut flowen : the Sowers 

were placed in a vase, tbe vase etood in 

water, and a bell-glass, dipping its edges 

into the water, covered the whole. 

There is not the emalleat difference 
in principle between these old oootriv- 
ancea and the modem Wardian case, 
all such plans were merely pt«. 
ktive ; no one thought of cultivatiug 
plants in close cases, though they found 
the latter invaluable for keeping plants 
alive. A cutting under a bell-glass was 
surrounded with moist air until it had 
formed roots ; but the moment the 
action of roots was secured it was trans- 
ferred to the open air. What Mr. Ward 
did, when he proposed the case that 
bears his name, was to oontrire ft 
portable bell-glass and its supporter, 
made of materials strong enough to 
bear the rough usage of a sea voyage. 
He demonstrated the defects of the old 
Iraveiling grsanhousea, and suggelted 
a remedy, pomting outat the same time 
upon what principles the remedy de- 
pended, n^ principle was — 1st, to 
expose plants to light, and — 2nd, to in- 
sure their being oonatftatly surrounded 
by a medium damp enough to keep 
their system in a state of activity. 

The old tmvelling greenhouses, or 
plant cases, were open at the joints, and 
the water originally contained in them 
quickly sT^ioiate^ lening a dulm of 



TAKDUN CASES. 



parohed etoth in whish no Tegatation 
coold long Burrivs ; thej neie olio 
flaeed with talo, or oyrter-ahBllB, or 
other lialf-opaqae nuLteriola, through 
which no such amount of light ooiild 
ptiaa as pluiti require for tiie preaerro- 
tjon of their vitalitf ■ 

When proper]; conatniat«d, the 
W&rdiaa eaae uiBwera perfectly as a 
meaiu of transporting pluota to great 
distanoeB. It also has its Talue in plaoei 
where the air is filled with floating soot 
or dust ; or where it is naturally too 
di7 for vegetation, as in mtting-roomB. 
There the Utob of certain kinds of plants 
tOBiy be maintained for a long period of 
time, with the appsanuioe of health ; 
shade-loving races, suoh aa ferns and 
moBsee, will even thrive there ; and 
□liiere, like dry crocuses and hyacinths, 
which Itave been previously made ready 
1, out of doors, 
D perfeciion for 
a aeason, or m some instanoes for more. 

It is asserted, indeed, that plants 
have been known to grow well and fiou- 
rish in Wardian oases. To that state- 
ment I lend an incredulous ear. It will 
be always found, upon inquiry, that 
inoh cases are opened daily and venti- 
lated freely, and thus, or otherwise, re- 
lieved fraia the moisture with which 
the air is saturated. But those are not 
Wardian cases at all ; they are merely 
greenhouses on a small scale, in which 
plants grow well or ill, aooording to the 
eare with whieh they are managed. 

A Wardian case demands neither 
oare nor skill ; its operation is essen- 
tially automatic ; it is its own gardener 
in every way. The moment its struo- 
ture enables the possessor to give it 
daily attention — in short, to cultivate 
the pltmts within it, it ceases to be 
Wardian, and ma; as well be called by 
any other name, as has been already 
•hown. Plants oannot be ooltivated 
well in the absence of free access to air 
in motion. The more rapid the motion, 
within certain limits, the higher the 
liaalQi of plants, and viee vena. This 
is the foundation of good gardening ; 
and it is precisely this which is onat- 
tunable in a Wardian case. The latter 
il the ojipoaita of a natural ooudition ; 



but plants demand all the resenblanse 
te natural conditions which is to ba 
secm-ed by art. Birecl, constant, and 
unreatcajned communication with air, 
perpetually striking and then quitting 
them, is as necessary to a plant as to an 
animal ; and that the Wardian case ia 
intended to render impossible. It i« 
not, indeed, too much to add that so 
iar as gardening, properly so called, is 
oonocmed, the Wardian case hss done 
nothing more than wss effected years 
before it was suggested. As a cdd- 
venient means of enabling plants to 
support existence under difficult oir- 
cumstancea it has value ; and that is 
all. In short, it is to plants what tripe 
de Tocht, bark-bread and fem-root, ara 
to man— a means of prolonging life 
under difficult tdrcumstancee. 

Nature no more causes plants to 
growin half air-tight rooms than amidst 
rays of coloured light. In the natural 
world vegetation subsistfl in iie greatest 
activity in ibe presence of white light ; 
red light, and yellow lights and blue 
light are unknown ; and if green light 

foreste, where little is to ba found ex- 
cept fungi, or mosses and ferns. So it 
is with unventilated places; they are 
the exception to the natural law, which 
declares that living things ehall bare 
access to air. The lowest oiders of ani- 
mals and the lowest of plants thrive, 
indeed, in such localities, for sll places 
seem to have ttair allotted inhabitants ; 
but the great world of vegetation kuQwa 
of no healthy existence, except where 
the ajr moves freely around it In suf- 
focated places wa find lean and sickly 
raoea, too weak to stand alone, uid 
struggling to reach a better atmosphora; 
these places are the Ward's cases of 
the wilderness ; natural accidents from 
which, all things endeavoui 
LmdUy on SoTtteaUmre, 

WoKAW.— -Nothing sets so vrido a 
mark "between the vulgar and noble 
seed" as the respect and reverential 
love of womanhood. A man who 1* 
always sneering at woman is generally 
a ooarss profligalo, or a soarae bigot, un 
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OABDEHWG FOB JAiTUAET. 

TsB Flokbb Ouujm*.— ^Jommsnee 
your floticuJtural yeki by laying out a, 
pbn of your guden, and CDtar in a me- 
monuidum-book a lyiiopmi of yoor in- 
lended opersiiaiii. LeaTe loom in diie 
maigin &)i tha dates of aach aoving,— a 
ramaik tlut will also apjily to your 
Teg:etabla garden, wliethar it be large ot 
amall. Purchaaeat all timaitlubeat of 
aeeda, and<d>taiiithe»of ntUMrymMiof 
good itanding and obanottt. 

In this monii kw daUis Mtdt for 
new aorta; nipuHiette and tMi>mek 
atoclu in boxet ot pota, on a ili^t hot- 



bed; 
oockKomba, ai 



sidy annuaJa, luch. aa 
lathoaea, Ao., and pre- 



s intuided tar 



Oie itora-potB the p 
b»idding out, 

gBraniiimfl and ^ 

ties, leavia^ verbenas and other more 
tender bedding plante until next montlL 
f lantB reierved in the autumn for the 
puipoae of furoighiaR spring cuttings, 
Bueh as heliotropes, nichsiaa, lanlanae, 
oupheu, verbenas, and lobelias, should b« 
brought into beat to start. Have a bed 
ready for itrikin^ these cuttings. Pro- 
tect tulip beds with matting and leaTee. 
lop dress auriculas in pots or harden 
with compost. Plant THiunouluses in 
pots and frames to flower in April. 
Place lilacs in forcing'houses in pots and 
tuba. Bring rhododendrons into the 
forctng-houae, in tubs, to flower esrly. 
Edge Qower-borders with box, thria, 
London pride, daisies, polyanthuses, or 
pinks. Protect anemones and ranun- 
onlnsea hy matting or leaves. Attend 
to neatness in the grass and the b^M^ers 
along the prindpsl walki ; trench up 
all vacant beds, adding decayed leu 
mould where necessary ; thin out, and 
in seaBonable weather conunence digging 
ahrubberies. When hyacinths an aCinr- 
ing through the earth, corer them over 
with Kght litter or leaves. 






« forward with 



work, for, as a general rule, 



ithyoi 
both i 



kitchen-garden operations as weU ai in 
flnal, detaya are dangcnms ; better be a 
w«ek too Mily than a day too late. By 
Temoving aUdisad tea veatrom your walka, 
and dead plaata from your beds, and 
keesi^ your graT^ walkt oleui, you 
will prevent the spniad of vermin, help 
to destroy the growth of tings, and leave 
^our haodi unfettaFed for Aitiire operv 



opnMuna in ^ kitchen gaiden by tDw- 
ing some early peoa; thcM an aeveral 
kmds, but we have seldom fbund one to 
surpass Bangater's No. 1, although some 
practieol gardeners prefer tiie Daniel 
O'Bouika sod the Fnnce Albert for thi* 
sowing. Mazogan, oi early LisboK 
beans, eboTild be aown abont uie second 
week ia this month. In open weather 
sow anions, on a light, rich, loamy soil, 
— if prepared with ni^t-soil afoitnigjit 
previously, so much the better. 

Sow radish on a wann border, aim 
lettnce in every variety in warm bor- 
ders, or under hand-glatees, to transplant 
them when of sufficient growth. Sow 
early carrots in a waim border, to be 
ready for use in April. Take up endive, 
with all the earth tliat con be retained, 
and place it in a back shed where there 
is light, or in frame where it will be pre- 
serrad from damage, Boise small salad 
on a slight hotbed, in pots oc boiee. 
Transpluitcaaliflowerplints&om imaU 
to Urge pots, and keep them in a mol 
frame. Put <Nit cabbage plants to suc- 
ceed the autumn-planted crop. Plant 
pota,to-oniooa in diailow dnlb), and 
earth them up as they grow. 

Have all your land not in use dry and 
trenched, and let your manure be mixed 
up with it as you ridge it : manure is 
not worth a ruui untE it is dtoomptned, 
and it takes ^ least two months to bring 
the beet manure into that state. If your 
hedges are oM, splash them down. All 
cool esculents may beaown. Pot straw- 
berries, and they will conia early. If 
the weather prove frosty, leave most 
thing* alone ; if it torn out damp and 
muggy, you m^ have your hands as 
busy aa bees in ImMdb after the slugs. 



GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 



GEOLOOIGAL FACTS. 



The di^rent rocka uid itnU that 
oover the eiith's mriace maj be ar- 
ranged, ■* reapecti Engliih gaiAogj, 
under tKe ni foUowin^ headi : — 1^ 
primmrj; Snd, inteitnediate, or transi- 
tion.; 3rd, aeccndarr ; Hh, tartiaiy, 
fith, boealtic snd volcanic; 6th, dilu- 
vial and allu-vi^ These layers of rock 
differ fnna each other not only in ths 
nature of the iDgredients of vmch tliey 
aiecompoKd, batin the mannerin vhicit 
they haye been fonned ; some rocks 
having a uniform crystalline stmctoie, 
Bad others being composed of tbe frag- 
menta of older nxiks firmly compacted 

iVMury or JVMWftM .fiocb aie ao 
called from there being no fossil remaio* 
ti aaimab or TegetaUes, nor any irsg- 
ments of other ro^s found embedded in 
them. Bocks of this daas are eitremely 
hatd, and the minnul. of nhich they 
•le composed are frequently men or lass 
crystallized. They are foand in im- 
mense maaaee or beds, and fram Ute 
loaetl part of the earth's surfaoe with 
which we are acquainted, and not only 
£>nn the foundation an which the five 
Other series aio laid, hut in many places 
^erce qnite through all the incumbent 
atnta of rooks, and often crt^ out from 
Ae hii^ieet top* of Alps and mountain- 
ous distriela. Oianita, which belongs to 
this class, occurs in maaaaa of vast extent, 
and is composed of aach min etals as fel- 
tjMT, quarts, and mica, and derives its 
namefrom having a oMra&gramiiar stxuo- 
ture. London and Waterloo bridgea; and 
the paving-stones of the atieet, are ex- 
amplei of the comnumeBt varieties of gra- 
nite. Oramte containa many minerals 
either embedded in the rock or traversing 
it in veins ; the principal of these are 
quartz, crystal, shori, topaz, garnet, fluor- 
spar, emerald, &c. The three minerals 
of which it ia composed varf greatly in 
their proportiomi in different gramtes, 
and oAen in the same maaa, giving rise 
to mouy Taiieties. In the Cornish 
granite the felspar is white, and the 
mica ^>pws in scales, having a glisten- 



ing, semi-metallic lustre ; while the 
quartz ia of a li^it grey cidoui; with a 
vitreous or glassy qipearance. In 
Scotch granite, however, fUapar ia ge- 
nerally ra a reddiah brown, ana the bum 
not UQ&equflntlT black and shining, and 
may be easily oivided into scsJea ; thai 
ciicumstance distLngniflhiiig it &VB 
AamHaidi, wfaich, i^ a dark gieco. V 
black cokjoi, is sometimes intemijuA 
with D^nite. 

In England, granite ia chiefly found 
in Cornwall, Devon, Wmtester, Leice*- 
ter, CHmberiand, and Westmoreland, at 
the base of Bkiddaw, whQe in Scotland 
and Ireland it coveia a considerable es- 
teut of country. The erudite Mr. Bake- 
well, in his Geology, is of opinion that 
the granite that juat m^ea its upear- 
ance on (he western side of EngUnd it 
continued under the liisfa Channel, ris- 
ing in the Isles of Man and Anglesea, and 
Anally in the eountiea of Dublin and 
Wicklow. Huge blocks or bouldeia of 
granite are found in (h« beds of some t£ 
Uu rivera in the N<fflh Biding of York. 

Cheshire, at a great distance from ai^ 
gnnile beds or mountains. Metallic 
veins are not often found in granite ; 
tin in Cornwall and Saxony, and iron 
pyrites, forming the chief eiceptiim to 
the rule. 



Xmo CKaBUv'e NiwspArBB. — Thk 
is a curiosity, if only to illostiate the 
rapid stridm made sinoe llie year leTB 
in literary productions. Among the 
curious pangrapha an the fulow- 



LettH OiBoe in Lombiird4lr«it.*' 

" The maatcn of Bii Uijotif ■ oock-pH do 
d«Bra an ictullaman thst hsTS then game, io 
•endin their eooki to the pit «t HBWniHkBtia 
■Dch aeuouble Hidb as that they luy be 
made ftt to flfht ; they intsndilif to twgiim the 
cocLk-maCch in tliB Ifttik Ittnk. And thsre 
■hsn be fe«dBn readj te ti^ esfffl ot thsb 
ooda.— Febnaiy, int." 

Thekk is DO wealtlt withoat health; 
no health without ccntaitnient.- 
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WHO IS HASTEE, HAN OE BEASTP 



WHO IS UA5TER, UAIf OR 
BEASri 
Elefhantb are BsgooiouB, and baia u 
•omnion Btrength ; liooB and IngerA are 
botii fierce and atcoiig ; foxes are can- 
luDg ; apes and monkeji try their 
hud at niBD'g doings ; but what does 
% ugoKy ! Did you ever hear that the 
iaaets, with all thoir powen, imib ' 
their eudearoun bo u to drive a mil 
ber of hamaa beings into one of thi 
dens, there to feed, poke, and show 
tiiem offt — or that the; attempted "-- 
&tten them as meat, or tiain them 
laboiuing slavee t 

The &(ct, you knon, is exactly the re- 
Terse of alltJiig. 

Q. Hot always the rereiMs' sorely^ 
Boimals do sometimes ottch mea, and 
eat them np alive. 

A. That does not alter the matter 
I am speaking of. The beaat over- 
powers die man, as a filling tree, or a 
wave of the ocean, may do; but it 
cannot be aud that theae beoome the 
man's master, neither does the tiger 
bWH>me his master even when he bites 
bim in two ; h« baa nerer mltd the 
man, he has nerer compelled serrioe 
A-om him ; neither can the tiger wut 
behind a bush, and kill his man with- 
out approaching him. 

See, now, what man haa really doue 
with animals. See, not only the EoiikB 
and herds, and horaea — all tiie cattle of 
the land — as ranch under the dominion 
of man as his own ohildren are — nay, a 
great deal more ; but heboid the most 
enormous, the most fierce, those armed 
with deadly weapons, all oaeed like 
birds, fed, and todned, and made to fear 
the keeper, whoie body would not be a 
mouthful amongst them,— one whom 
the least of them oonld snap up as we 
would a kitten, bat before whom they 
cower in awe, not daring to disobey 

Q. Oh, but tiiey do snap up thsir 

A. Yea, but that is when the keeper 
forgete his proper manner towu^ 
thera, and triflaa with the conditions 
on which alone he can manage them : 
he m^ beat them till thej howl, if | 



needful, hut be must not tri<:k them, 
nor tamper with their tempers. When 
WB see creatures like thoee which are 
tbe terror of the tropica, crouched under 
the wand of a keeper — when we find 
that a whale, which a bigger than a 
thonsand men, is hooked, and landed, 
and akinned, aud carred by a boat-full 
of people— this looks very much like 
niasteiy, quite like the superiority of 

And did you ever see a little child 
leading a horse 1—t, little fellow sitting 
on the baok of the huge ereature, and 
guiding it away &om the herbage it 
would like to crop — away from the. 
pond where it really wante to drink 1 — 
Tes. Of thesa powerful anim sU it is 
even now true, that " a little d^d 
can lead them I" 

All this, you know, was eiprssslj 
premised to man by Ood himself : — 
" And the fear of you and the dread of 
you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and npon every fowl of the air, 
upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea; 
into your hand are they delivered." 
(Gen. a. 2.) 

Well, now, let us see what man hai 
to do before he can make use of th« 
gifte cf Ifature that are placed before 
bim. The materials, we have Been, are 
of three general sorts, and msn'swanta, 
we may say, are also of three general 
kinds ; we have '"'""J", TSgetebles, 
and minerals ; and we require food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Suppose, now, all these things in a 

ate of nature, and you a poor, 
hungry, houselese, uncovered wretoh, 
but very clever indeed, placed amongst 
them. There are wild bulls careering ■' 
along the plain, wild goate scrambling 
up ^e rocks, and, bo far frora acknow- 
l^ging your superiority at that mo- 
ment, that — seel thm are looking 
down npon yon I Well, catch and eat 
them; you have free leave. 

And there are the wild vegetehles, 

0, which cannot run away; and 
fruila, and berries, and com-sseds, 
here and there : taste, and eat them. 
Oh, they are growing amongat tbistlea 
and pri:^es, very inconTenientlj I Aud, 
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•L, iiiej are wj nour, auatere, bitter, 
and husk; I 

You eat B few, but yon are not bolf- 
tatiafied ; laid, besides, you are eMrer- 
ing with cold. Wall, that aheep haa a 
great coat on, which he rssUy does not 
want : try and eaee him of it. Dear me, 
how tiresome ! — he sets off scrambliiig 
through the thickets, frightened at the 
Bight of you I Ah, now it raina I — 
hul^tonee oome pelting down — the 
wind rottlea them in your face : get 
nnder a tree, that ia a little batter, but 
it is rather an inclement home t 

Well, cut the tree down, split it into 
boards, build youtself a house. But 
you have no tools 1 There ia iron in 
the mine, but where is the mine !— in 
another part of the country I Tou sit 
down dejected, helpless, and famished ; 
you obtun a little uneasy sleep, till 
the wild animals disturb you ; the 
pigs and fezes put their noses to youi 
ftce, and have a smell at yon ; they 
grunt or bark in your ear, and then 
they trot away. It u very unpleaaaat ; 
np you jump, and olinib a tree — 
a monkey is there before you — he 
gibbers and pelts you down t 

" This will nerer do I " yoa say. 
So you set your brains to wort, and 
now find a new use for your hands. 
Somehow, you build yourself a hut ; 
you proem's a fire ; the smoke that 
issues has a savoury odour in it ; there 
is cooking going on, and you are a little 
belter off 

The iaot is, that until man has made 
me of his apodal powers and faculties, 
which are the best gifts of Ood to bim, 
be must be a wretch. He cannot live 
as the beasts do, nor share their com- 
petence ; for, though Nature waite upon 
tbem, and gives t£em all their meat in 
due season, ahe will not do so by man. 
She says to him — " There are Jl sorts 
of things provided far your mbb, but 
they will not come to you ; you must 
up, and ba d<»ng, and piooota and 
prepare tbem : Ton uma wore." 

Well, man has taken the bint, as I 
nid before. See, now, the miners, the 
foonders, the amiths, the artificers in 
all kinds of wood and metals. Uan 
hu obtained t^wls, and there he is, 



without ceasing, digging, and heaving; 
and blowing, and hammering, and 
driving, and all the rest of it. Men do 
not sleep under trees now — at leastj 
not sensible men, under whole ones; 
the sawer has worked his way through 
and through the mighty ouk ; and the 
builder, with his beams and boards, 
has already oaged himself in, and baa 
room for a score ot people under ona 

And the arohit«ct, not aontent wiUi 
this, rears a mighty edifice to be seen 
from far, and for those afar off to coma 
and see, and to perpetuate hia name to 
future ages. Where did be find those 
very eonvenient square blooia of Btonel 
Oh, peep down yonder at the foot of 
the cra^^ ateep, where works the 
maaon. W^ith patient diligence he aits, 
pushing aod piling hia long tootbleea 
saw throi^h the shapeless masses. 
Did I say kt t Hundreds are at the 
work : and the rock, which Nature had 
jnled 'mid the darkness of chaos, is 
taken down by man that he may re- 
build it at his plesaure. Man can do 
all this, for now he is no longer a 
famishing wretch, contending with the 
beasts of prey for his meal : his food ig 
secured ; the hnsbandman has learned 
to plough, to BOW, to reap, to gather 
into bania. 

d now the beaata, which onoe 
grinned at the roaming savage in con- 
tempt, come lowing and bleatdng to hia 
gate, asking to partake of the benefita 
of this atate of things ; they expect hers 
their duly food and nightly shelter. 
For this they lend him their mighty 
itrength, yield him their own bodilv 
lubatance ; they give up their rugged 
freedom, and in exchange they aoknow> 
ledge uia tkhib iubtbr 1— /(('(rjt 
TayUn'* Glanca at tht QltiU. 



An Odd Nonov. — A sailor went to 
■ee a funeral : on his return from the 
chnrchyard, he said he had never seen 
a funeral lahore before. " Why, what 
d'ye thinks they does with their dead 
men t " said ha to a shipmate. "I'll just 
tell ye; they patB 'em up in long 
black boxes and diiMta 'am. 



ikGoo^Ic 



TEASIS OF THOUGHT, 



PEARLS OF THOUGHT, 

The trna is the baaatifnl. 

Truth in the tool of the poet'* 
thooght. 

Truth u the reward of the philoao- 
pher'B toil. 

A glimpu of the real oomea upon 
the humsn mind like the amile of de- 
light to the lomnriQe entire of some 
dark priBoQ. 

The labours to try man's soul and 
exalt it, are the searoh for truth bo- 
Death the mysteries whi:^ snrToand 
creation, to gather amersnths, »Viinmg 
with the tu« of heaven, from pluna 
upon which hang, dark vid heavy, the 
mista of earth. 

The poet may pay the debt of na- 
; the philMopher may return to 



of 



ea fade ia the pi 



the boeoi 

•Ten theii 

time, like planets blotted out of heaven : 
but the truths they have revealed to 
man, burn on for aver with nnextdn- 
guisbsible brightnesB. 

Truth cannot die; it psHaes from 
miod to mind, imparting light, in its 
progTEBB, and oonetantly renewing its 
own bi'ightDeas during the difiiision 

The true ia the beauti&l ; and the 
truths I'evealed to the mind render us 
capable of p^reming new beauties on 
the earth. 

Tbe gladness of trath is tike the 
dnging voice of a joyous child, and the 
most remote recesse* ecba with the 
cheerful sound. 

To he for ever true, la the science of 
poetry. — tbe rsvelation of truth is the 
poetry of science. 

Mas, a creation endued with mighty 
&oultiea,. but a mystery to himself 
stands in the midst of a wonderful 
world, and an infinite variety of phe- 
nomena arise around him in strange 
foi-ma and magical diepositioDS, like 
the phaDtaama of a restless night. 

Lifting our uerching gaw into (he 
neBaurelesa epice beyond our earth, 
we find planet bound to planet, and 
system chained to system, Ul impelled 
by a nmversal force to roll is regnlarity 

The pettdulaUons <^ the remotest 



star are communicated through tli* 
unseen bond ; and our rookiag world 
obeys the myaterioos impulse urongh- 
out all those forces which r^ulate th« 
inorgmiio combinations of this earth,' 
and into which its organic creation ia 
irreeiatibly compelled to bow. 

TUe glorious sun by day, and the 
mooD tad stars in the silence and tha 
mystery of night, are felt to influeac* 
all material nature, holding the great 
earth bound in a many-stranded cord 
which cannot be broken. The tidal 
flow of the vast oceao, with its variety 
of animal and vegetable life; the atmo- 
sphere, bright and light, obscured by 
the Bb^m doud, epaimed hy tbe rain- 
bow, or rent with the ezplaaion^ of 
electric &re, attest to the might of 
these elemenlen bonds. 

The mind of man, in ita progress 
towards its higher desUny, is tasked 
with the phydcal earth as a problem, 
which, within the limits of a lif^ it 
most struggle to solve. The intel- 
lectual spirit is cs^iable of embraciDg 
all finite things. Man is gifted with 
powers for studying the entire circle of 
visible creation ; and he ia equal, under 
proper training, to the task of examin- 
ing much of the secret machinery that 
stirs the whole. 

In dim outshadowing, earth's first 
poets, from the loveliness of external 
nature, evoked beautiful apiritualis*' 
tioDs. To them the sturdy foreata 
teemed with aerial beings, the gushing 
Kirings rejoiced in fimtastic sprite^ 
the leaping cataracts gleamed with 
tnmslucent shades, the cavernous hills 
were the abodes of genii, and the 
earth-girdling ocean was guarded by 
mysterious forma. 

Such were the creations of the far- 
Beamhing mind in its early cansciou*. 
nesB ofths e^stsnce of unseen powers. 
—Boberl Eunit Poetry of Scitnce. 

BbtUTT.— Remembca', s^ Balei^ 
that if thou marry for beauty thon 
bindeat thyaelf all thy life for that 
which psrdiance will neither last nol 

Cae thee one year ; and, when thok 
it it will he to thee of ao priei 
ataU. 
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18 THE SUN INHABirED! 
^n foUowing u« U. An^o'i Femarki 
npou Out mtenM&ag proUem : — "If 
this qoeetion nere umply propoaed t» 
nu, ' Is the lun mbAbtted ¥ I ihould 
t^y, ' that I kaow nothing ibont the 
DMtt«r.' But let any ons ask of me if 
the mn eui be inhabited by bnagi or- 
jraniiod in * nwnanr analogaiu to thaw 
which peosle our glob^ and I bMibata 
not to lepn in the afSrmatiTe. The ax- 
iatnea in the son of a oentral absirare 
vudeo^MtTeJopadin an opaque atmo- 
■phere for beyond which the luiniiwai 
•tmoaphars exiats, iahj aa means op- 
poaed m effect to »a<A > coDoaptdon. 
Herachel thought that the Bun ja in- 
habited. According to him, if the 
dspth of the lolar atmoipheiein whioh 
ths lominoa* cheniiaal actkm aperatca 
•hould amount ta a million of leigueg, 
it ia not neeeaaary that the brightnsn 
at each poiat ahoald aurpaaa that of an 
oidiDaiy anron boraalia. In any caae 
tita aignmuita upon which the great 
Mtrononar reliea, in order to prove that 
Ule lolar nndeo* may not bs vaiy hot, 
notgitbatanding tlia inoaadeaoasee of 
the atmonhere, are aeithei the onjy nor 
the b«*t tiiat might be adduced. The 
diteat obMrratiOD, nude by Father 
Seoch^ of the dapreeaicn of tempcrs- 
.tnie irhioh Uie pinnta of the aolar diao 
experisnoa whet«n the apots appear, ia 
in thia raapaot moM importuit thanany 
rtMoning nbatever." 



Chartres, bi 



a, built eotdrslyby a blind manj 
without either aaaiatanca or advice from 
any one. The maisonry, oarpentei'a 
woA, roofing, (rtaira, paddle-wheaia, 
cogi, — in a word, a!! the machinery 
pertaining to the mill baa beeu made, 
put up, andaet in motion by him alona. 
Me hoa alio, the above journal aaaerta, 
made hia ovn furniture. When the 
mill doaa net work, the blind miller 
becomes a joiner, and also a turner, on 
a lathe of dib own inTentioD. In 1852, 
tllil blind geniut was awarded a med^ 
bj tiie agrieubural loeiety of the arron- 



diasement, for a machine aerring tha 
donWo ptiipo»e of winnowing nom KDd 
aeparating the bait grains &om the 
common sort. 

CAUnOIT T7P0N THE USB OF THE 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF BITTER 
ALK0ND9. 
At a recoit meeting of tiie Hadieal 
Society of London, Dr. Quaiii exhibited 
a liomaeh ^fter juritiMiiig by itCfer at 
tRondi, removed from a man, thirty- 
■ersn years of age, who committsd 
suicide by swallowing; the easenlial tdl 
of bitter almonds. He walked down 
ataira after taking the poison, ejid it waa 

Sitte certain he lived for ten minntea. 
n opening the stomach, a most power- 
(hi odour was peroeived, and a quantity 
of deep brown fluid w«a removed, from 
which ten drachma of the oil were ob- 
tained. The oU had a strei^th per 
draohm of 8-*2'f anhydrons Fniada 
add i besides md^ unavoidably lost in 
tlie process, no less than thirty-flre 
grains of the latter were obtained in a 
pore fctm. The matter of interact waa 
the length of tame life continued after 
taking so large a dose, warranting a sup- 
position tiiat the acid ii not an active 
when dissolved in oil as in water. Tht 
stomach, from which there was atdll a 
strong exhalation, vraa of a chocolate 
colour in all its pajis. The ceaophagus 
waa unaflbcted. 

Hr. Squire observedtbat essential cdl 
of almonds ia not so neeessarily ^tal as 
ii gienerally supposed, or as Prussic add. 
A woman who swallowed three drachma 
was taken into the St., Haryleboae 
parochial infirmary, and recovereil. 

Dr. Qunn said the bottle in this case 
labelled " Oil of Bitter Almonda" con- 
tained really the essential oil. There ia 
a liquid sold which ia a splrituovis solu^ 
tion of the essential oil, contuning only 
a small quantity of the essential oil, 
and answera all the purposes for con&e- 
ti(»iery. It is likely that waa the pn- 
paration taken in the obbb juat related. 



Beoik life by promising yourself d 
you con perform, and show your sio-. 
cerit3r by perfi>Rning all that you hav* 



KCtiDi^le 



THE KABJN2 AaUUtlUH.— DISS&SES OF TEE TKE^'H. 



THE HABIKE AQUARIUH. 



HuiT penoni who bare wen the 
Bqutuium at tlie Zaologioal Oardeni, 
Bt^eiit'B Park, vill begr«tlj intere«ted 
in the ibUawing reiou-k*. HoreoTer, 
thauBHnda of penoDH ore setting up, 
and win oontiDue to set up, not only 
marine, but freah water aquariumi. 
And, therefore, evwjtliiiig which, coq- 
tributea to a proper knowledge of the 

acceptable. Hr. GIobw U7B 1 — 
If we attempt to collect and to keep 

ever pure it may have been at &nt, it 
apeedily becomes ofTenuTelj fetid, the 
creatures look sickly, and rapidly die 
aS, and we are glad to throw away the 
whole mass of coiruptioii. 

Wbyis this t— why aboold they die in 
our TMsels when they live bo healthily 
in the little poola and baaina of the 
rock, that are no lai^;er t For the very 
aama reason that we ahonld quickly 
die in a room perfectly uMight. The 
blood of all animals requires to be per- 
petually renewed by the sdditiau to it 
of the element called oxygen; and 
whrai it cannot obttun this it becomes 
unfit for the support of life. Terres- 
trial imim»]B obtun this gaaeous ele- 
ment from the air; aquadc animals 
(that is, those which are atriotly such) 
obtain it from the water. But in either 
caae it is prindpally produced bylmn^ 
vUmlt vAtle wider (Ae a^imt of liglU. 
It, then, we can furnish our eaptjiea 
withaperpetual manufactory of oxygen, 
the main oavse of their sudden death 
ia removed. Of course they have other 
requirements, but this is the moat 
urgent^ the indispensable. 

In a sta'Ce of nature, the rooka, the 
crannies, the pools, the sea-bottom are 
studded with various living plants, 
which we call sea-weeds ; and tbes^ 
under ilie daily stimulus of sunligb^ 
direct or indirect, produce and throw 
off a Tist quantity of oiygen, which, by 
the action of the wares and ourrenta, 
is diSused through all parts of the 
habitable sea, and maintains the health 
-t tta oounUau swarms of animals. 



In BD aquanoiDi we seek to ""■t't^ 

this ohemistry of nature. We oolleot 
the plants as well as the »mm«l« ; and, 
a little observation teaching us how to 
proportion the one (o the other, w« 
succeed in nuintaJDing, on a smsU 
scale, the balance of aoimat and vege- 
table life. Other lees important bene- 
fits result from this arrangement ; the 
oreatures love r«tirement and shelter, 
and this they find in the nmbrsgeooa 
fronds ; they delight to roam, and to 
play, and to rest in the feathery tnftt, 
and not a few find their favourite food 
in the delicate leaves of the herhS- 

On the other band, the plant is in- 
debted to the animal for some of ita 
supplies. The carbon, with which its 
solid parts are built up, is derived from 
the carbonic acid which is thrown off 
r animalsin theprooasa ofbreathing; 
noiaonous gas which would soon 
itaate the water, were it not taken up 
id appropriated by the plants. 
Such, then, is the principle on which 
the aquarium is founded ; and any con- 
ditions under which it can be carried 
out will serve, provided of course thej 
be suitable in other respects to the 
habits of the animals and our purpose 
in keeping them. I have at present at 

bu>k full of animals and plants in the 
highest condition, the water in which, 
though as clear as crystal and quita 
oolonrleas, has never been even re- 
ted from the vessel since it was first 
. in, 19 montiis ago. I have, also, 
other tanks and vases, which are re- 
apeotively l?, 1*. IB, and i months 
old. The successful eatabliahment of 
these has not been achieved without 
some lailures and losses, which yet 
must not he considered as unmitigated 
miafortuues, since they have added to 



my eipenei 



B, and better fitted me to 



understand and sympathise with the 
difficulties of other beginners, — Sand- 
bttik to Ae Marine -A qnarian. 



THE TEETH. 

At a recent meeting of (be Western 



DISEASES OP THE TEETH.— SOAP.— A GOSSIP OTBE TEH WASH-TUB. IT 



denial wriM (aarioiu (Mtli). After 
antecing npou vanoiu phyiiologicsl and 
patbolc^od soiUDdentti<mi, ths uitbi«' 
ezpreBMd big bslief in the her«ditM7' 
inflneno^ and mted aome coiimu in- 
■tanoei. Cartun trade* Untd to produoe 
csrieB, of ndiioli giwMra nnd lucdfer- 
matcb mekera were examples. Caitain 
localitiea, eapedallj damp onsi^ txid 
ttitwe whsro imperfect dtsinage existed, 
wpear to be omonget the nuses; and, 
uao, meohuiioal violence. 

Of the teetb mo>t likely to be affected 
the 6rat molan appeared to occupy tha 
higheBt place, and thoae of the upper 
utr nBually were the flnt to d»»y. 
The " wisdom teelii" were often evolved 
in an untonnd state. The popular idea 
of Oie omtl^n of cuiea waa met by 
Maeiiing, tbat the apparently Euocessive 
deoay of adjou^nig teeth was due to the 
prMBore of ilis teeUi against each other, 
mused by the opwud and forward 
growth of them. For if aaoh teetb were 
otamined at an early period, long be- 
fbre caries had manifested iteelf, a round 
dialky apot might be noticed, caused by 
the crumbling of ihe enamel flbraa 
beneath the finn, but steady, {H^aeure 
exerted upon them ; tliis opens the 
dentiES to attacks of aoid, and other 
imtantB ; uid aphacelus is the result 

Having thus discussed many and 
nrioua causes of dental caiiee, and con- 
trasted Uie frequani^ of the diaeese in 
dvilised society with the immunity 
enjoyed by man in his Bavige state, as 
well as diat of (he lower ii.Tii""J ^ die 
author was impelled to the cooolusion, 
that " it may in great measure be attii- 
bated to the arti£cial mode of living in 
• dvilised state, which brings on a 
morbid conditioD of tliefluidf, reaoltiag 
in impaired nutrition. 

The treatment must, of course, vai; 
with the Mates and eirconutancea of 
the disease. In an incipient state, from 
pressure, the removal of the aSeoted 



Where, on the con- 
bary, the disease has proceeded so tar 
M to ezoavate the subataace, thesooner 
it is 'Cleaned out, and the decayed part 
stopped with gold or amalgam, the 
beMer. When Uie caries has progreMed 



to such an extent that tiie dentine ia 
M^ and yidding, the slightest pres- 
tare earning int^ae pain, itopmng if 

to escharolics. Of these, perhaps the 
most effloient was a combinatran of 
oxide of anoiio with acetate of morpma, 

mixed into a paste, with creosote. Tbi* 
give* slight pun for about two ham*, 
after whioh it oeasas, and the tooth osa 
than be stopped and made serviceabla 
for aome time. The practice of india- 
crimiaal« extraction was declared to b« 
nnwarraatabte. 



extensively adolteiated, and the pab- 
lie generally being so little dis- 
posed to apply their reason to tlM 
subject, suggests to me, that in yonr 
first /nfernno with yoor readers yon 
would allow me to commonicate Hia 
following facta : — Soap, as yoa are 
aware, is a detergent article, applied to 
all cleanting purposes, consequentlT 
that soap must be most economiou 
which contains and relaint the greatest 

SraportioD of the detergent propttty. 
Dap is manubctured from oil or ut, 
either vegetable or animal. That soa^ 
is most durable and detergent, which it 
manufactured from animal fat. Palm 
oil and cocoa-nut oil are laigely used 
in producing a so^ which the publio 
are always seeking, viz., a low priced 
one. Cocoa-nut oil aoap is useful for 
marine purposes, being used in cold 
water; but if used In warm or hot 
water it wastes quickly, and although 
containing an excess of the detergent 
material, the nature of the grease does 
ttot allow the necessary rubbii^ on the 
articles to be cleansed, coWequentlj 
the soap becomes wasted in the water, 
making strong auds, and thereby niak> 
ing the auds eiceedjngly caustic and 
injurious to the hands of those who 
wash. Palm oil soap is also subject to 
like murteful oonaumption (but not to 
the extent of the cocoa-nut oil eoap.J 
If employed in hot water, it being a 
vegetable grease it will allow only a 
moderate nibbing on the artiole to be 



aOAF^A GOBStr OTIS VBM VASH-TDB. 



dunwd, giving *. luwe 
Isthar. Panoni ganonllr n 
lathar giTM tha -'*"■■*"[[ 



F^«^ 



enotu^ tor«ii«ttb*iiMtioaof rabUng, 
jieldmg tiie Ja U iy tit [Wopertj on Um 
part to be eleaiued. 8o^> m>m&e- 
tnred &<Hn palm oil ii varj axtennralf 
■dult«r«ted. It will sbaMb whan in t, 
liquid itat« oiw-Olird of a ohamiaal 
nustnre commooly med in tbat oku of 
toaip, attd y»t hava tiie appeannos of 
ordinazy aosp. Asiiia from tbsM awpa, 
I al&te, that taking the bulk of soap 
mannfactimd, two-tbirdg of nhidi la 
adulterated, more or leai, in neigh- 
bpnrjiaada where the inhabitanta are 
poor, which class of persons lo oom- 
monlyaeek out low priced articlea — take 
■aeh digtrictaaa New Cat, Whitecbapel, 
Wliiteoross-ltrast, Bethoal-greeD, and 
aaghboarhaoda c^ the kind where the 
poor locate, the groateet miantitioa of 
the law-priced aoap ia sold, tlie shop- 
keeper, luiowing how Dmch thie adiilte- 
nit«d loap wastea even in keeping, buya 
only ■ few daja' supply, and retaila it out 
as fresh aa poaaible on reesiTing U from 
the soap maken. In some of thelower 
priced palm soap one half is adultera- 
tion. So inferior is this article that 
the soap maker, who preparea it, ia 
obliged to adopt a drying room, similar 
to <uying of bricks made from elay ; 
thia aoap is piled in a room heated with 
hot air (to dry, or, more oorractly, (s 
Mee the Burftce) of each cake ; thia 
proceaa of drying ia intended to ahnt in 
the excess of moiatare, and the poitiOD 
of silica used in the ■dull«tati 



ahardsnrface. Immediately when dried 
it is despatched to the shof^aeper, 
thence sold at the supposed cheap prioe, 
the poor being moat generally tlie por- 
ohasBrs, being tempted by tiis colonr 
and cheapness. The bnciful idea of 
having yellow soap a piUt colour hat 
given much opportunity to cany on 
this adulteratiDD. Twenty-five years 
ago a Bound genuine detergent soap Was 
die Bitiele in commDn nae ; it w>a of a 
brawn or yellow colour, properly called 

riUow soap. At the preomt d» 
Primrose,* «Bxti« Pale," "XXt 



F■I^" and tenna of Um lika aN glrca. 
Tbe pnblie atsdy Uie pleMtng of Um 
•ye flnt, and will not hoy a bnnni or 
yellow aoap, be it ever m> genniBai ia 
OMueqnaiee of Ha «oloar. ^tia elaai 
of sou is almost certain to contain tiie 
dnmble and cleaning quality (if swtfa 
bg good nuiitn^. Common soap is M 
inflMior in its cleaniHng property that 
• In^ quantity of the crystal of lod* 
is Qsed, as tiie aoap ia fnand not to pec- 
form the detergent pro«e««. 

To go back to the year, say 1S30, 
ctTital soda WW scarcely in naa tot 
laundry puipoaea, but it wiU be fonsd 
that so large is Ihe oae of this srlicle at 



20,000 tons reach the matropoUsyearlr. 

Bat such is the pnctioe of aduIteratioB 
that this article, soda, ia adaltai>ted to 
the extent of one half fai some looalitiea; 
the ecmponent ingrsdienbi are seriously 
injurious ; viz., sulphuric acid being one 
of die chief elements in Ihe manu&s- 
inra of this ao-called soda : the eons»- 
quence is, that whenever it it used, the 
bbric becomes injured and rotten from 
the effect of this add, and the hands of 
wssherwomen suffer. 

I omitted to notice that oonunon hot 
air dried palm soap is very ezteoiively 
manuftictured in our large towns. 

The article called fancy soap moat 
not be paaaed by, although geDerally 
bought b; peisona capable of judging 
in part; bat when we find "haneyauckle 
soap," " turtle aoap," vrith an endleaa 
variety of flne names, it is not out of ~ 
place to atk what ia it which givea 
Umh ahMlM of colour^ My answer is, 
Om oolouimaa ftamishes the varmilioa, 
tba amber, the dsmp blue, and mineral 
Bolonn of this poisanoua nature. Fancy 
aoi^ oaa be obtained of a much more 
pure and suitable character' ; but if the 
public wiU not accept tiniths, and prefer 
following after fanciful arfdclee, they 
must b^ with the inconTecience re- 
Bulting from Such indifference. To 
conclude, avoid low priced aoap: tiie bet- 
ter aorta will be found most economioBl; 
the linen waahed thereby will laat 
longer. And remember that coloured 
•ocpB, though attraotiva to the ey«^ at* 
genenlly infurloua to the lUa. 



WtLXnSCB OF THE KOOH. 



INFLUENCE OF THE MOON 
UPON HUMAN HEALTH. 
Dr. Mxui detailB ■ ntimber <J &cts 
th&t have oome under hk own, ai well 
u the obsenation t^ liii contetnporerieB, 
demoDBtmtiva of hmar influmee. Dr. 
Head was phjaidan to St. Thomas's 
Hoapitol during the time of Queen 
Anne'swars withiYance; and ffMlat oc- 
cupjing this hononrabU poutdon great 
numbers of grounded ullorv were 
brought into the hoepital. He olMerred 
tbat file moon's influence was viuble on 
most of the eases then nnder his caie. 
He cites a case, communicated to bim 
hj Dr. Pitcaime, of a patient, thirtj' 
jeara of age, vho waa subject to epia- 
tazia, whose affection returned every 
year in March and September — that ia, 
of the new moon— near the voraal and 
antnnmal equinoxes. Dr. Pitcairse's 
own case is referred to as a remarkable 
fact oorroboratiTe of lunar influence. 
In the nwniiiof February, 1687, whilst 
at a country seat near Edinboi^, he 
was seized, at nine in the morning, the 
Tery hour of the new moon, with a 
■riolent hfflmorrbago &om the nose, ao- 
compsjiied with severe syncope. On 
the following day, on his return to town, 
he found that the barometer was lower 
at that veiy hour than either he or his 
friend Dr. Qregory, who kept the jour- 
nal of the weather, hod ever oben'Ted 
it ; and that another friend of his, Mr. 
Cookbum, profeoaor of philosophy, had 
died suddenly, at the same hour, ^m 
hemorrhage &oin the longs ; and a]so 
Uiat ui of bis patients were seized, at 
the mme tint, miA tariout kimit of ias- 
norrkagei, all arising, it waa supposed, 
fhjm the eflect of Innar influMioe on 
■ the condition of the barometer. Dr. 
Mead's opiniona are formed upon some 
ingenious and probable hypotheses re- 
jecting the influence of tlie moon upon 
Uie atmosphere, and of the atmosphere 
upon human beings. Similar views 
were entertained by Dr..Francia Balfour, 
who hod for many months the charge 
of a regimeot of Sepoys, of Cooch Be- 
imediately under the vast range 
"'"' '"'"h sepawte the north- 



em part of Seagal &om Bootan. Tha 
prevalent diseaaea were tmo^ or 
" Suxes" attended with feven. Daring 
the month fonr hundred man were in- 
Toiided. The greater p«r^ howamr, 
of these cases were oonvoleBcent in tike 
oonrse of eight days that interrsned !>•■ 
tween the full and dumgeof tJiemoon; 
bnt during the remaining months of 
his stay in that district, the diMMW 
previously mentioned increased to al- 
most double their extent at ereiy fiill 
and chaijge of the moon, falling down 
again to their former standard dnibig 
the eight days which intervened b«- 
tweaa thne two periods. With rward 
to amall-pox oocnning in India, Dr.^tal- 
fovr expresMS himself as perfect^ ri^ 
tisCed that the fall and change of th* 
moon intarferred with the erupfion, sad 
increased the accompanying fkver to a 
dangerous degree. The opinion ofbeth 
these physicians liave been decreed wor- 
thy of quotation by Dr. Forbaa Win>- 
low, in his papers upon medical jm^ 



How ro Make Uonit.— Let th* 
buainen at everybody elie alone, and 
attend to your own : don't hay wttsA 
jou don't want, nse srery hour to 
advantage, and study to make ev«B 
leisure hours useful: think twiM 
before you throw away a shilling ; r» 
member you will have another to make 
tor it : Bnd recreation in lacking after 
youi business, and so your bnsinwa 
will aot be neglected in looking aftw 
recreation : buy low ; sell &ir, aad 
take care of the profits : look over yoor 
books r^olarly, and if you find an 
error, tcao* it out :. should a stroke of 
misfortune oome upon you in trade, 
retrench, work harder ; " but nerer fly 
the track :" confront ditflculties with un- 
flinohing perseverance, and they will 
dis^ipear at last; tboaghyotl should 
even &U in the straggle yon will be 
honoured ; but ahrink front the taa^ 
and you will be dequed. ^ iidlow- 
ing these rules, however, jou uererneeJ 
■ay " faS , ' pay debta promptly, aad 
BO exact yoni' duM : keep your waiA 



8ALCTA&T SENTENCES^POBrKT. 



^IhjtbUltj to loM mnitttlT gMllu, bjr 
tbriiOStjIo fiin mint thy nlonr, ba iuh- 

Fimneli Alberttnt. id ItaUu Jwdt, who 



I, their gnicdlui viffllir The 



h*Te,lik>>iiu 

tolenuiceof tl 
atDpid cjrporj 



tlTCror llgbt; ktDoon. nathsiiTtradwiit; 
ml in Ui« neidns » th* ginr at adanr. 
Thill, hipp; th* DUD on vtaom Ood lint be- 
t/iKtwn wisdoto, th«D Dwnt rtnagth, thn vi 
oilulenoe of nligtmu Ip^^t [ato th« nuilb^ 




PBOTEBBS or TBB 

ABunwboliof no 
ftaoaol Importuoi it 

% murlDff bcUter. 

If It ma 1 nm 

mmiwhlabli 



VZEALANDEBS. 



The Ukattt omit wUe; 
FraA, •• It touelMd b; ftli? wibi 

WlUi beul7, gnoa. ud lift. 
Ha aliHiittlwivlit ft quke. He , 

Abiortied, dall^tsd. ud amued, 
ToTlewlheanU'esUIL 

" Thli plMnre it ymnelf, dear Ji 



"Hhd, John, Q] 
TUoMHill 



irtirillgbtTigllika^ 



a. In rlppUng beaU, 



u IhroDsh tlw dus^ vlDca ; 



Hac Gbcak U DeatllDg on m;r bn 
Her ejM an bright with tei 

A prajer, haJf-lscBtted aDd ha 
Kj UiUnlng iplrlt hean. 



Tlaat ^orlBea m 
AU doubt, aU fear,' all gull* abo**— 
Mr own ln»Jiaart*d vtfti 



ikGoo^Ic 



U8EF0L THIKBa. 



1. SHEBINaHAirS VENTILA- 
TOR. — -This ia a Tery naafiil mTsntion 
for the purpose of ventJlating either 
public or privatB rooma. We have 




fie of the inTention u perfecU; sound. 
t is also eieeediugly eoonomical ; and 
ma; iw put up at a. triOing expense. The 
ooat of a Tantilator varisa from Ss. 6d. 
to 18s. 6d. The cheaper kinds are 
quite as efficsciouB as uie high-prioed 
ones. The ventilator is to be fl»d in 
Ute wall, tor which nothing more is re- 
quired than the removal of a Kngla 
brick. The valvular opening is placed 
upon the wall of the room {not the 
chinme;), whilst, in the outer wall, an 
omamental ur plate is set to occupy 
the corresponding space caused by tne 
removal of the brick. The affect of ttie 
ventilator will be found in the folloir- 
ing illustration : — 




CdUng. B. 

btor, aihd 3 looha ftvni tba CeUioK. 

It should be placed in the wall which 
is at right anglea to that in which the 
fire-plsc* stands, but not opposite a 
door, for this reaaon, that the air com- 
ing in at the Tentilator, being met by 
the air oombg in from the door, U 
precipitated to the ground, thus causing 
a draught — but if Uie incomiue current 
from we ventilator is allowed to pass 
freely, it glides along the ceiUng. 
Unlike any other ventilator, its a " 
ia not impeded when the shuttei 
doaed, at which time the rooma get the 



most heated from the flra of the inj, 

and now the gas. The introduction ot 
fresh sir is more condooive to vantilv 
tion than providing means for the eat 
of the impure air — inasmuch as if yon 
admit the freah ur, the foul air must 
be driven away. The anpply of air 
t^iraogh the ventilator ia modified to 
any degree by a simple pnll^. Id a 
■anitary point of view, no livii^-ioom 
should be without one of these venli- 

2. HULL'S PATBHT NUT- 
EtACKERS.— This is an invention 
which strikes us at onoe by its useful- 
ness and dmplidty. The old nut- 
orackar, (whose nose will oertainly be 
' joint by the new favoorit^) 



, instead of the 
flat plstea, there are oval hollow^ wiUi 
toothed border. The nut drops into 
the oval, and the shell is cracked wM- ' 
out ityuiy ta tht herml : an improve- 
ment that cannot fail to be generally 
appiedated. 

S. THE PATENT BOQ 
BEATER is a little invenHon of 
great utility, enabling its posses. 
sor to beat or whisk any number of 
eggs most eSectively in a tew seoonds. 
It conmsts of an earthenware mug, firma 
the inaide of which a number of poiflta 
completely intersect the veaaal. Ths 
eggs are dropped into the mug, a tight 
fitting Dover is placed upon it, and it il 
then shaken for a few seoonds, by which 
means the ^gs are most perfeotlj 
beaten, and rendered fit for the most 
delicate operations of cookery. The 
only precaution that we see neoeaaair 
in Uie use of the egg-beater ia to rinse ft 
out with hot water immediately after 
use, to prevent Uie remaina of the 
eggs hard^iing upon the intersect- 
ing points. A most necessary piccan- 
tioE, if the vessal ia to be kept always 

4. ' WORTH'S PATEST KNIEE 
AND FORK CLEANERS are inven- 
tJooB of which vreoanspeakhighly. The 
knife cleaner consists of a board to whioli 
are fiutened tlMUvnse cuttings of stout 



USEFUL THmOS. 



bnff Icatbw, to that the knifs ii brought 
it) contMtt with a aeries of leader 

edgiagt, poluhing, without ■cmtcbing 
them. The fork cleaner it ao oon- 
atructed that it will olean the four 
prongB of a fork thoranghl;, aod at the 
aame time. The pncea of the knife 
cleaner vary from Be. to 16b., of the foii 
eletuer, fromSe. Sd.tolCW. ea. There 
■r« other arUelet of the Mioe materioL 

6. BABLOW'S 6ASK STAND ii t. 
good inrenlioii for jH^reatang the dis- 
tatbtmce of fermented liquonbr tlie tQt- 



Urge strong atand, at ai*., is foe battf, 
pipes, or hogaheada. 

6. THE EBQISTERED CINDEB 
SIFTEK iB a valuable contribution to 
houiehald ecouomj. The machine ia 
ehi^ied like a deep pail, with a ra<Aing 
foot (like that of a cradle) at the bot- 
tom. The lid ia taken off, the cindara 
and doat Cakao up with a ahoTel from 
under the gnte, and then filled into 
themoToible 




mgofcaaka. When a cait upon the old 
oaek stand raiuirca tilting, a block of 
wood, Ac, ia jerked nnder it ; the oon- 
aeqnenoe ia, that the lediment ia dis- 
turbed, a second fansmtatioii often en- 
*nes, the flnid ia aoTef brigfat again, 
and ercntaallj, two <w three qnarts at 
the least in every cask ire waaCed and 
thrown away. The frame of this new 
machine is on a aharp jnoUne ; its ac- 
tion ifl remarkably simple. By tmning 
the wheal from left to ri^t^ the i-jjV ia 
nuMd, without tronble, beyond its 
level ; bo that any aedinient or haps 
noede from the t^ ; and when the 
Oaak requires tUting, by moving the 
wheal from right to left, it is lowered 
•0 gradually, that sediment of the 
moat limpid fluid by no poaeibility oan 
get disturbed, and the laat gill of ale, 
wine, fie, moy ic (frmm ojf perfectly 
bright. They are made to suit every 
size cask. The cask stand, price 14b., 
■uiU the0, 18, or 83 Ballon oask ; the 



JIOVKABLB sirTBR. the heightof 
the machine; the cover is then re^Euied, 
and the mrichine standing on ibe floor 
is racked backwards and forwards, the 
dust in a, few seoonda separatee from 
the cindora which remain in the move- 
able aieve, and are then ready for use ; 
and the cover remaining ologod for a 
few minutes, all dust is diasipated, and 
the dust in the lower part may be 
emptied into the duBt^bin. Price 11a. 6d. 
7. BARLOWS POTATO STEAMEB. 
—We very much approve of the prin- 
"■ ' 1 of thia inyention for cooking 
toes by steam withoat soddening 
tbem with tlie moisture of condenseS 
In Fig. 1, the old-fashioned 
Fio. 1. p^ 2. 




steamer, it yrill be seen, is a flat plate 
pnnohed fall of holes — the cover is a 
common Bttnoepan oover — the potatoes 
are placed on the perforated plate ; tlw 
steam as it arises from the lower vesaal 
is eondenaed into drops of water inud* 
the cover, and diips down like a showM! 



bath on th« patato«^ eompletely sod- 

daning them with the oondsnaed water, 
which then finds iti vrsy into Um lower 
Tauel, the water of wnich it MBtaui- 
nataa with its disagreeable flKTonr, Ten- 
dering it eampletelj as^ew for tiie 
purposea of cooking a fowl, pudding 
vegatablea, ftc. 

In Fig. 2, ehowing a lection of this 
inTention, it will be seen that the po- 
tatoea are pkoed in the upper Tearcl, 
roond the cooical bottom; the steam 
anteis from the top of the cone, uid 
cooLa the potatoe* in perfection. The 
candeneed water trickiea down inside 
the flutes of the conical oover, and 
pasaei into the external receiTer, thus 
aToiding its falling on the potatoes or 
into the lower veaael, by which means 
it is available for cooking anything else 
umultaneously, thus giring the space 
of an extra saucepan on tiie flee. 

Fig.3isan 
ezlenial Tiew 
of Bulow's 
PotstoSteam- 
ercoTored for 
uae. There 



oooked enough, the skins crack, and 
^potatoa aimoit pti ihtuMtl/Kt ; and 
thus by carefully t&kiug off the skiaa, 
a perfect potato is seat up to table, 
wluch is so different to potatoes as 
they are generally served, they being 
not only indiSerently cooked, bat often 
so cut and mangled by the cook in peel- 
ing, ss to convey tiie impression that 
tbeywere diseased. In connexion with 
the thirteen ways of oookinK >iotataes 
given in Emmire Within (1049) these 
steamers will be found iovaluable. The 
prices vary from 6a. to lis. 

8. GHEENWOOD'a PATENT IN- 
DIA RUBBER STOPS.— This inven. 
tion is an ingenious application of a thin 
band of Indian rubber to the exclusion 
of draughts and dirt tram rooms, tia. 



The India mbber bi fixed ina groore at 

a proper angle at the edge of the stop ; 
an elastic ^ling is thus iiKined, whiol^ 
when the door or window is dosed, 
makes them periketly air-tight, and pre- 
Tente noiee aa the door closes dead 
against tlie India rubber. The wood 
beading, to which'the India rubber is 



prices are from 4d. to 6d. per foot. 



An excellent means ot rendering Mut 
grants' boxes air and inaeot tight. 

9. BOURRELET-S COMPRES- 
SIBLES.— This is another invention, 
for the eiolusion of duat and draughts 
from rooma, &c. It conaiats of tha 
ordinary wool-wadding, manufaotured 
into roUs, or soft cords, and stained of 
various coloors, to matdi the wood- 
work. It is not, vie think, so perfeot 
sn inTention as tlie India rubber stopg, 
but it is less axpensiTe, costing onh 
&om Id. to 4d. per yard. That it u 
very nsefol, and will greatly increase 
the comfort and cleanliness of aitting- 
rooms, there can be no doubt; and it ha* 
this adrairtaMtfaat any one wi& a ghi«- 
pot can with the greatMt ease, in a ii?-r 
minutes, fix it to every door, closet, 
and window in the house. 



A TOnita SAILOR'S FABEWSLL. 



FutnrdI W VUbtT, nrennd boOc, 
Ib ipfla at maUl, iplta of bulk. 

Mult H»a bli nblo dip : 
But m h«'( bniksn ap III Oj 
Hh BMt at grmtllade to flj, 

In duEjr to tJu itilp. 



FimnD to Mother, flnt-nta aht, 



'^■U itond la wjidaiii and la lore, 
Aod tkkd her uodor Ih. 

FimwbD to Georm, tbeJoUr bia^ 



Ibl wlidom prove their w»lh»-g«a(«, 
Aod (oJdg Ihsoi oo thdr way. 

Puevell to all in Itfe'i ronsb Duin, 

Through itme of itortaj wuther ; 
But nuj we Ul be foand abon, 
And aoDbored la the port itf Lora, 

And tU be moored together. 



OH A WATCa 



Hot urged bj pudon, nor detajed bj tptoen. 
But, tma la HUure'e regalaUog pomr, 
B; nnooBi uti dliUnguIeh em? hour, 
^ttita heelth and Jo/ would foUow. u tboj 



he tample of high thought aod noble deed j 

m our Duet bitter taiw 

lU o'er feme metanobolj page we r*ad. 



OlUfk'iufi; 
ThedlOon 

ItaokiadT' 



m our raptnrfid gaie i 
I la thoie laMt d*;! I 
urealltlei:litkHeai 



So changed in aAer-ttme. 



ON A DEPASTED CHILD. 

Tec Sun now gddi each rerdant field, 

Sweet Hvgruee fiHetboTal^ 
The botterflf 1> on the wing. 



The wladlng HUdowi gentlj oi^ 

Forget-me-oot, lla thnple bloom 

KeflMted la the tide- 
Tbt Urd npon the glender bough 

Ii alngto^aa of jore; 
But thou artgooe. thj happ; faea 



Vheo BdoaH nuku the tear to flow, 

Upward I eaat a gUnoe, 
WMh thankful heart and nwlBtaud tj% 



TLSiSANT ETGNm03,&<:. 



I.UIIB vlw iriili UnDurrlsda 
Ma7 1°"" ■ IcMon from ttJi 

And pnmd (la m to think our 
Mmj la Hull TimnutMn d' 



And leading loni ■ i 



Even the ntd^ng - 6tj ud drcu wei 
And gMilpi' WnguM had conn'd IhB nutti 

gome pnlKd Iho miion, olhen nnmg 
The I-td; B , whose rutnm *en D 

TTu irell eodvwEd irith bunUei Uut a: 



Bft£vi DUKemlf and imdmelj to Intrude. 

MiMsd tbli dreH. that look or »ng— 

Thought the piano wbollf oat of tua*'^- 
Vrovned at tha cat, bated the prattf poll, 
And llksd the nindawe cloKd In dari of 
Jnne. 

And irben the Iddr B nould c 

- TTTiertln ibe diMnod bti riewi were 



Till b; Ihe pott one dv • lettei came, 
Btattng that nuniage lultad not ht> ilew, 
And that be hoped the Ladj B wsD 

mi theaamel 



it achlered a lictorj meat eoiii^et«k 
tli a motto with her lo Uili di^, 
ID tnake lore to ladlea, then retreat, 
ooae Ihg laKjun, and enforce good pftj. 



Orend la thj bunt;, bounteona Is thj 
Eich in thj treaaurei, rapid In thy ipted, 
Vbence comea the terror that deatroji thj 

And maliea thee tremble aa wllb Inward 
Whom haat thon wrwiged f Wliat haat thou 



Where ehall I S; for uf 
To offer up mj Toloe 

Oh le who tm the i»ltl< 
Or dig the darkeat m! 



a forbidden gold, 
u of Ihe itoim, 
thin their peaoetU 



When that mj ahcU appaan, n 



I ilmple reeda iKfore tlie bdateroiia 



CHAaADE— BUND MAWS BCFP. 
Twu Ch^tmaa time, and mj uict J^Tt 
lenjOTed— 



(WaU inlted lo the 




a men7 laughing wench. 
lo the >poK gave lite and aonlt 
maiden riamei. and older ttilk, 



ODD iroTioin or m asctewtb 



Fhoii the Mrlieet agea nothing in 
nfttuM has been bo great a mystery to 
pMliMopherB and Bngse, as the why aad 
wherefore of the meteorological changes 
perpetually taking place aroond thcoa. 
That they exercised come special beoe- 
Scence in the ^at scheme of creation 
was freely admitted by the teachen of 












the moat ordinary phc 
planations, tested by the light of tnith 
and modem diacoTery, appear ao amna- 
ing, and ofkm bo ridicnloua, that as a 
^niiect of interest to the general reader, 
we have appended under the above title, 
k few of Uw most umTeraally acoaptad 
opinions of our ancestors on the marvela 
ca Tain, wind, thunder, and lightning. 
Notlui^ puszled these antique Boloos 
more than the want of what they re- 
garded aa consistency in the opentions 
of nature. If the Dirine Artificer, they 
argued, did everything tor the good of 
man, and the benefit, directly or in- 
diiecUy, of those things which tended to 
his wei&re, lehy tooj it that long 
■eaxma of cbvnght, eicesiive heat, wet, 
or blighting winds, were pennitled to 
follow on the steps of genial yean ; 
'flooding or scorching up the land, blast- 
ing the hopes of the husbandman, and 
enreading famine and pestilence over 
the land F Though perfectly capable of 
icasoning folly, and understanding why 
the farmer every year gave a certain 
number of acres of bis luid a reat, and 
merely ploughing it in, left it in fijlow, 
or unpKiductive, they were nnable to 
apply this principle of mmptntatum to the 
great acheme of nature, or bdieve that 
It was possible fbr the universal good, 
and the benefit of mtst, that there should 
be a " fkllow," or compeneation of Ihe 
eJiements, to equaliae the health of 
aidmal and vegetable creation; not in 
one locality, bat wherorer lifb eiiated 
on tJn mface of the globe. Nothing 
shows mtKB oleariy the ignoranoe of t^ 
utcinta in rapeot to meteorological 



hurtful b 

wherMi now we know that by drying 
the land, and breaking the sods fonned 
by the heavy raina of winter, they aie 
amioat the aalvatdon of the country, in 
tlie opiniim at least of the husbandinan. , 
So true ia this, that there ia an old 
Anglo-Saxoa saying, still regarded with 
oracular veneration, and faithfidly be- 
lieved in by Uie fiuiner, "that a bushel 
of March dust is worth a king's ransom." 
There can te no doubt that weather- 
wisdom had a veiy humble origin, very 
long before the philosopbers totdc it in 
band, and included it in Ihe science 
of airial matters, to wbicb tbey had, aa 
usual, given a very bard name to pro- 
nounce,— meteorology. Weather- wis- 
dom was first vouduiafed to the ahiniherd, 
whose sole business it ia to observe 
whatever has reference to the flocks 
under his care, who spends all Ms days, 
and many of lus nights, in tiie open air, 
and under the wide canopy of heaven. 
The shepherd is in a manner obliged to 
take particular notice of the changes of 
the weather ; and when once be takes a 
pleasure in making such observations, it ' 
IS amacing how great a progreaa he 
makes in them, and to bow great a 
certainty he at laat arrives, by mere 
dint of comparing signs and tokens. 
Everything in time hecomee to him a 
sort of weather-gange ; the sun, 1^ 
moon, the slaie, the clouds, the winds, 
the mists, the trees, the flowers, the 
herbs, uid almost every insect or animal 
with wbicb be ia acquainted, become to 
SDcb an oliaerver the instruments of real 
and usefiil knowledge. Of course there 
are certain very wise people who are 
apt to treat such prognosticatione wtlb 
contempt They can see no connection, 
for instance, between a cat's washing her 
&ca and the sky being oTerolooded, and 
tiierefi>re they boldly pronounce that the 
one has no relation with tlie other ; yet 
the same people will readily own that 
the fiuttermg of the flame of a candle is 
a certain indication or forerunnet d 
wind, which, however, is not discernible 
by theii leeling, though they admit the 
fact because it lies within tiie compau 



Off QOOS ABD BAD WSUHBB. 



of their imderatMiding to diMem Uut 
tliis ftnctnation. of the Dune is cmwd by 
the wind acting on it, ami tbendbr* 

it does not fill actsallj under the eog- 
nizanee cf their Bsowa. But a mtn e£ 
larger oompus of knowledge who is 
Bcqunintad with Hi* nature ^d nutlitiei 
of air, and biowa what an ^ect any 
alteration in its weight, dryness, or 
buDiidity has upon all animd bodies, 
ea^y ptMeiyea the reason ahy the 
lower ttnimn ln are sooner affected by 
ftn; alteralian in tlie air than man ; and 
therefore to *'<"' the cawing of rooks, 
the chatter of BwallovB, and a cafe waoh- 



eandle's flickering, indicating a change of 
weafter, and as such hay* been thought 
WOHiy of notice by snch pbiloBophers, 
poeta, and learned men— as Aristotle, 
Virgil, AratuB, and Pliny. Thus science 
OOnflrms tlie judgiaent t^nnsophiBticated 
mtiice ; snd the celebrated " Kulea to 
indge liie Changes of Weather," by the 
EHtepherds of Banbury, eniunded on 
firty year^ eiperienm, will enable lu 
(so we are assured) to know the weather 
to come, not merely fbr seTeral days, 
bnt in some cases even tor months be- 
foiehand. 

When, howBTer, we ooine to ttie ei- 
planatiau of natural causes, as handed 
down by the ancients, we are not a little 
amosed by the odd ootiona with which 
thty were apparently satisfied. We need 
harfly say tbay were sadly puialed to 
Moount for those mysterious things, the 
WIBBB, which not only blew where they 
listed, but acted extremely like "good 
■ angels" or " wicked devils," but always 
invisible. Fliny tells us Uiat the south 
wind rises from the toliom of the sea, 
sod the north-east from its ntrfaei; 
and that it is from this reason that those 
MTthquakes are most dangerons that 
follow a south wind. This marine origin 
of the wind became a general javounto, 
and even down to a very remnt date 
was the common theory in vogue. 

Witli respect to uoHnmio tlie old 
itotioni were eqnslly onrunisi the learned 
awotator of the "Shnilind of Ban- 
bury's Bules" thuse^bins the oanaa 



of th« phenoBtemm: — The matter which 
prednees tho ftre ni^iteing] is the otl^ 
plmiU, attanaatod % the heat <a the 
day, and laiaed on high. Then what-, 
aver has ezhalad tctaa the earth that is 
snlphuroni or ctly, wMeh is disposed 
up and down the atmosphere, and is not 
cOntimuKis, is set on fire by turns, the 
flame jtiUirng itself as fiv as the track 
of that exhalation reaches. Some other 
■ohstanee, pendent and floating in the 
sir, meeta with this also, with which it 
excite* e^brveecmce, takes Are, and 
flailies along with it. 

"Tbund^ is another bright flamem- 
ing on a anddeo, moving wiUi great 
vdocity through the air, accarding to 
any determination, npwarda from the 
earth, lunizontally, obliquely, or in 
atraight lines, or in several nght lines 
joined at various angles, and commonly 
endingwith a lond noise or rattling. It 
is obwrved that it thonders most when 
the wind blows from thoMNtA, and least 
wlum it blows from the amt. The great 
principle of thunder is tu^hur, as is 
evidenced by the smell it leaves behind 
it ; but in order to obtain such an ei- 
plosion there must be other ingredients 
mixed with it, especially nttrt, of which 
Uie air is always full, besides oth^ 
things of which it is impassible to give 
on account. The tracks of this sort of 
matter _fiy aiout the air likt Hum er 
traim of gvMfoieSer, and as in the flriag 
of that powder the fire begins at one 
end, and puisoing its aliment preceeds 
to Qie other extremity, and in this man- 
ner the whole mas* of powder is flreid. 
in this way we a« " ' 

menon of tiunder. 
miderstand how i 
. oftenCT ii _ ' 

and most frequently in those looalities 
where the soil prodnoes ackiriftrav* 
herbs, and shonnds ia sulphur ; while in 
those places where such plants are few, 
and there is little sulphar, thunder i* 
oocsequently very rare. Thos in Sicily 
and Italy it is frequent, and in Egypt 
seldom heard." 

The oompmumt parts of oar atmo- 
■iJwm are equally corions ; the ftdlow- 
ing ia the opuuon of onr &a«&tfcen oa 
the anbgeot : — 



THE lUPOBTAITOB OF ZBADICATISG WEEDB. 



"The a 



of ttU earthly bodiea, ai well lolid aa 
fluid ; aa alio of fire, whether of the urn 
or Stan, or of eaithlj bodies burnt ; or 
of fire brealing oat &om the entralla of 
the earth, and aacending t( 
pounded with the other u 
■Riia air, bo compOMd, hath 
in it a multitude of other thingi, and 
yet we find it to be not only peifeotly 
wboleaome, bnt the epring of motioD and 
of life to meii and all other animals." 

Compara this cumbrous theory with 
the bMutiful simplicity of scientific 
truth ; and against the exhalations from 
the nuftoe of the earth, and the stray 
atonu of fire from sun,- stars, and tlie 
bowels of the esitb, oil mechanicslly 
Uended, place the simple fact of two 
invisible gases, oxygen and nitrogen, 
with an atom of carbonic add blended, 
to form that ether which is at once onr 
life, and the meuus by which we are 
cmabied to keep onr position (m the &ce 
<^ the globe. 

According to the Japanese, ^*if an 
earthquake happens &t noon, it produces 
epidemic diseasea ; at two or six o clock in 
VM morning it is the sure fbi«ruaner of 
a tempest', while in the evening it in- 
dicates fine weather. The credulous 
peasantry of Japan believe that all 
earthquues and subterranean coavul- 
aions are caused by a monitrona whale 
■triking the coast with ita tail. Edu- 
cated ^pauese, however, consider these 
pheoomenit to be caused by a conflict 
between the ethereal and teirestrial 
elements, and regaid the principal vol- 
canoes and hot niiinga of the empire as 
the ten hells of Japan." 

There is scarcely a subject on which 
mankind display more short-aighted- 
nees and ineonarte ncy thin they do 
open the weather. When eiceedmgly 
fine and pleasant weather cheers ns, and 
m^us all around seem doubly beautiliil, 
we are sore to exclaim that we wish 
mch we«flier would last for ever. In 
this iiratkitul exclamation we consult 
merely the gt«tiflc*tion of our feelings, 
and leave onr interoat entirely out of the 
qnesldai. ItwotiUiindonbtedlybevery 
delightM to bask in perpetual sunshiae, 
and be fanned by balmy zephyrs, bnt 



though agreeablo to our feelings, woold 
it be equally serviceable in maturing 
those various productions of nature 
which, for their development, need 
variety of seasMi, sun, shade, and mois- 
ture ; and &om which we derive nourish- 
ment while in health, and alleviation 
and cure when we ore diseased t — 
Xammi ef Wtat/iercaiti. 



The followii^ ezperimenla by Sir 
John Sinclair ahow the importance of 
weeding: — 1st. Seven acres of light 
gravelly land were fallowed and sown 
broadcast ; one acre was measured of^ 
and not a weed was pulled out of it ; 
the other six were carefuLy weeded- 
The unveeded acre produced ISbushela, 
the six weeded acres, 136 bushels, or 
22| per acre, vhich is H bushels, or 
one quarter more produce in favour of 
weeding. 2nd. A mi-acre field was sown 
with luirley in £ne-tilled and well- 
manured. The. ^weeding, owing to a 
great abundance of charlock, cost 12b. 
per acre. The produce of an unweeded 
acre was only 13 bushels; of the weeded, 
2S : diSerence in favour of weeding, 16 
bushels per acre ; besides the land being 
so much cleaner for saccceding crops. 
3rd. Six acres sown with oats, one acre 
ploughed but once, and uomonured, 
produced but 1 7 bushels ; another six 
acres, ploughed three times, manored, 
and wticdcd, produced 37 bushels. Ten 
bushels of the increased produce may be 
fairly attributed to the wttding, and tho 
other (m to the mufiurt. 



To 

Gkafba. — Hake a circular incision in 
the wood, cutting away a ring of bark 
about a twelfth of an inch in breadth. 
The wood acquires greater size about 
the incision, and the operatioa accele- 
rates the maturity of the wood, and that 
of the fruit likewise.' The incision 
should not be made too deep, nor fiirthec 
back than the baxl^ or it will spoil ho& 
the wood and the bwt. 



I GcHx^lc 



ENaimilKS AlfBWIiaKS. 



BALL-TAPS K)R WATEB 

FERNS.— The oopper and bnuM 
balla attached to the taps of wator ds- 
tems being coniidered iojuriaua in their 
effects upon the water, it is 'demrable 
to find a suitable subatitute. Qutta 
percha gJobea^ wiuoh may easily be 
made, if ihe; ftre not already obtain- 
able, will aiuwer the purpoae. Aud if 
earthenware ooeka were used instead of 
the metal ones now employed, the im- 
provement would be atill greater. 

HOW TO TEST A MEER- 
SCHAUM PIPE.— Draw a eilTor coin 
acroaa it; if pure, Uierewillbenoline; 
if apuriouH, the gypsum necessarily used 
will take a mark from, the silver like a 
pencil on paper. Imitation pipes ore 
imported and sold as new Meerschauni. 
CARROT PLUM PUDDING.— 
The mother of a taioily hsTing tried 
the following receipt, aud finding it 
answer veiy well, ttunks as eggs are at 
present ao very dear, and plum pud- 
dings in great requidtiou, that the 
Editor of the /ntoww would ionour 
bar by inaertiug it in his laluable 
publication : — 

Chbistkas Punt PuDsma wns Cab- 
bom rsBMAD iW EooB.— One Terr Urge 
carrot boiled soft, and beaten mto a 

Sulp, six ounces of suet chopped fine, 
Ts table-apoouafiil of flour, two ditto 
of augar, one quarter of a pound of 
cotraute, one quarter of a pound of 
raiiinB when stoned ; to be boiled four 

WILLa — We are fevonred by 
on eminent legal functionary with the 
following : — I hold that whenever two 
persons save money by (heir joint in- 
dustry, the turriyor is equitably 



the pro^r step for securing thia benefit 
to his wife, in the event of her b^g the 
longest liver, is guilty of a fi»ud upon 
ilis nearest relative and beat friend. 
And the Gut of there bong children 
maket no difference — the woman being 
ti competent and as likely to provide 
VTOperly for them in case she oatlivea 
W husband aa the man, if the reapon- 
sibility should fall upon him. Bveiy 
married man ought therefor* to make 



a will; and I do not knowa better fium 
t]taa tiu following, which is in efleot 
the laina as I adopted on the day oOer 
I ^ married — above thirty yearn ago. 
It IS not aBceeaary to be prepared by 
an attorney, but may be copied by the > 
party hims^ upou a riieet of foolsoi^ 
or letter paper, care being taken to 
write the names and dates oorrectly, 
and to sign the name at the foot, in the 
presenile of two witnoeeee, who in the 
testator's preaenoe must sign at the 
places indicated. 

Tae Wnj. of I. a . tf 

S , In Ihe Coimtj af T , (gnca']. 

I give all mj ml and pemul ggtaU and 

dear wife M B , her hcln, aiecuto^ 



m luj or . l»s—, 

nd aclfnowladged bj tha^ 
tothapr»eiioaofia.»lKif 
■■eiice,>ad the pnaana of r 
!r, lubKrlbs uWltneuca, ) 



ERRORS IN SPEAKING.— In- 
stead of " you shall give me a separate 
maintunance," aay " you shall give 
me a separato maintenance," 

Instead of "on effluvia," say " an 
offluvioni." 

Inatead of " an automata," asy " an 
automaton.^' 

Instead of "a phenomena," aay "a 



Instead of " a memoranda," «ay 
"a memorandum." (&s Eaqairt 
WiAin, H6.) 

BIRD'S NEST PUDDINQ.- Take 
four or five good sized apples— pore 






with- 



out making a hole through. Fill ap 
the cavities with sugar. Place the 
applea in a small baking dish, into 
which there have been prsTiously pot 
two table apoonsfiil of eogo mixed witlk 
a pint of water sweetoned, and fiavoured 
with a little nutmeg, or ea«enae of 
lemon. Bake until the apples are done. 
For a large puddinfj the materials mult 
be proportionably mcreased. This ex- 
cellent receipt ia said to be by a Quaker 
lady of America, and ia given in Ura, 
Hocsell's Penny V^tarion Cookery 
Book, in which i* mush valuable intbi* 
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a griiit fkramita wIi«t- 

wtiisd. Tlunnetoteid 

fimiill— npmt whoaa tftble it ■f>pafrB 
at ieut wmU;, ths ynr nmml. 

OMBLETTB WITH OlflOirS. 
— rhu omdette iamgmt fwomUain 
Fnnoa, wlwre tin prejadiM agdout 
tba most nutritioiu md wholMom* of 
all TegetaUt* — Uie muoo bib*— « pre- 
jadtM ao d<» trii g ti T> to the ripidi^ of 
mair Engliah fahea — u utterly un- 
known. ThoES who do like onioni, and 
here the sonrage to coafau it, will 
find the ondetu mx ognom s Taloable 
additioTt to their culinary repBrtcry. 
Ita praparatiaii is very aimple. To an 
omelette cf three eg^ add half a good 
eiled onion mixed almost to a powder, 
anda bibleapoonful of ohopped panl^. 
. The Bhreddmg of the onion to a aoffl- 
oient degree cX flnenest ia th« moat im- 
portant thing, ai from the abort time 
required to cook an omelette it would 
otherwiee remain untouched by the 
fire. And the lumps of the precious 
v^etable in ita raw state are not re- 
commended enn to ita most enthuai- 
aatis Bdmirara. The onion miiy be 
brnlsd {or putiaUy ao) preTioualy fbr 
fastidtoua toatea. But the omelette wiH 
thereby loae in flavour and eriipneaa. 
— B. 

I FOE A CUT, BBTTiaE, OB 
ABRASION OF THE SKIN.— Take 
tinotuie of arnica, or wolf a bane, dilute 
with 20 parts of water, or SO parts 
where skin is broken ; apply the liquid 
wiOi linen rag wrappsd round cut, &c. 
If thia ahould ba loo atrong, dilute it 
with more water. 

OPAQUE WINDOWS.— Allow 
me to ^re yov a \wj aim^Ie mode of 



following mode efbotnal : — Corer tiie 
glaaaTary equally with one or two coats 
ofpsato; mien dry take a small rag of 
mtton cloth, dipped in a Tamiah made 
of Canada wtlMm and tnrpeitUiie, and 
goorarthe patte; it will become dear, 
•nd 7«t no paraon can w« tiiron^ ; be- 



aidea, thia matiiod pnaerrea the parte 
from deoompoBtion. — H. H. 

JOINING IVOKT AND WOOD, 
JCB. — I aend yoa the following, witb 
wbidi I became acquuntod uxudentally, 
and which is, I belieTS, a profound ae- 
cnt excMpt to the trade. It is a well- 
kninm fiat to panOna baviog piano- 
fortaa and artialat inlaid with ivory, 
&«■, that whan aabjsct to Tariatioina at 
tenqMiatui^ mmdi ineonveniairoe and 
azmoyaose an espedenced (espedally in 
jdaooa) by the i-rory keys and pieces 
inlaid omning off, defying the ordinary 
oal'pantar'a ^ne toiflx &om on again. 
Hm following ia the eompoaition which 
ahould be used to obviiifl the evil : — 
Viaa Russian innglaas ia diiuolTed in 
strong acetio acid (pymb^iMoiu oeid) 
until the condstcsioe of a atrong firm 
glna is obtained, which ia ua»d in the 
usual manner. 

TSE USES OF TBB BEECH 
TREE— I* Enquin Within (308) 
we have pointed out the UBefulneas of 
the leaves of the beech tree in fanning 
beds for the poor. The nuts of the 
beecb yield plentifully an oil which ia 
at gnat value in burning, and for 
various mannfactuiing purposes ; while 
Hie nnt4»ke from which the oil is 
preased, ia ezoallent for feeding piga 
and ^ultry, and the oil also posienas 
soma medical propertiea, aimiUr to 
thoae of the oil of almonds, but ita 
medioal quality requires a oloser ex- 
amination than haa yet been bestowed 
upon it. If any enterprising persona 
were to take the aubjaet up, there ia a 
clear road to a great snocesH. There 
Dre, BTen wittiin fifty milca of London 
huudreda of tbousands of acres of full 
grown b«Mliea, and it is esthnated that 
one beech will bear as much as flfty 
bushels of beech nnts I 

CHEAP HOT-BEDS —In many 
Mtnationa by far the cheapest and not 
an inoonvenient liot-bed or plant-pr^ 
serring frame may be made by bmld- 
ing the aides mth aods siz or eight 
indiea wide, driving email atakes 
through to stiffen Vbxm. These sod 
walla may be either built solid or wiUt 
holes left, li lo Haophail, for leaf or 
other lining to be addsd,when desirable 
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C^HML the tof of tliMe walli Uj & frama 
^ wood (we UH only tha lansb sUbi) 
kalTcd into a>di other, aud with luiread* 
luuled on thsir aides to form tba top 
frame alida, to noalTe and ksap ia 
thfflr places eitliaF graaa or other co- 
TOiinga. Simple as thia may bs^ for a 
f^ penc« you bare a mn^uwin, pkut, 
or oaotuDber rectqptaole Ear more oa- 
pable of keeping out IroBt, than wood, 
Driok, ot atone. Thia useful auggeBtioa 
ia ftom ui aid correapondent of Tlt4 
Oardatert' Chraiade to the editoi of 
that paper ; and the editor gifea hia 
opinion that ths plan ia exoellent. 

SAFE ADMINISTBATIDN 
OF CHLO&OFOBM.— It ia the opimnn 
of medical men general!; that in moat 
oaaea in which deatha have roaultad 
after the djw of ohlorof orm, it haa been 
adminiatered in too strong a doaa. 
There are diSarenoea of opinion H to 
the preciae •^>eiation ot chloroftsm 
iqion the homou ^atem in oaaes where- 
in death ooouia. But it ia seneTall; 
agieed that chief attention anonid be 
paid to the breathing of the patiEnt, 
and that the tovdioal pnotitioneT 
■honld not rely wholly upon the indi- 
aation* of the pulw. 

SALT AS A UAKURK— 
Hr< Prideauz, of Plytnonth, at^ that 
the propeHdea of lolt chiefly UB«(nl in 
agricnltore are — 1. The anpply of ila 
ODQStJtaeata. loda and chlorine. 2. 






of freezinK' 3. Sharpneaa, without being 
acid or a^aline; solubility and penetra- 
tion of poroua matter, i. Promotion 
of putrefaction when used sparingly, 
though the contrary when cs^ fJPSely. 
G. Uutcal deeompoaition with lims 
and aome of iti compounds, aa well aa 
aoma oUier aalta, giving rise to other 
and ofian more active fertiliaen. And 
he nmiB np the beneflta reanlting to the 
farmer trim the oae of nit aa follows : 
— 1. In the Boil--retentian of moisture 
sad aoftneaa ; general penetration and 
dig'MlJon of all the materiata of vege- 
t^le food to enrich the root-tap ; ssd 
daatmotiini of vermin snd of aeeds wLw 
naed&ealj. 2. On other manores^the 
daatmetion of all vermin, weeda, roots, 
aid Mads I the digei^TS aotionjnat da- 



lime and its oompound^ t< 
tage of both ; and an improvsment ia 
the elEbOBcy of snuQonisaU manure^ 
whilat it ^eatlyrodooaa their ooat 3. 
In tha plant— improvement in the 
taat^ Trhnlfnmnnnaa. and untritiv* 
power, and earlier maturi ty. 

TO PRBTBHT THE EVIL 
E£TBCT3 OF LOAD CISTBBNS^ 
To every 100 aquare feet of lead inr- 
faoe let there be firmly attached oae 
■qnara foot of sheet nnc, out up into 
about aixtaen or twent* pieeea, sod 
diaposed eqaally over the "SKt," or 
anparfieiea of the ciatam, gutter, Aia. ; 
or let th* lead be atuddad with broad- 
hended dno naila, say eight for a foot 
•qoare. Vh»n " pipeiT have to be 
dnlt triOt, mno wire or thhi atripa of 
Uw metal ahould be haerted a littla 
way, having a perfect oontaot with the 
lead at some part. Tha<dBaaey of thit 
soggestion d^end* upon the hiet, that 
lino is always electro-positiTa to lead 
when these metala are bronghttogsQier 
io the ^««enM of moisture; cob**- 
qoeatly the lead oonld never be dis- 
solved, ita cffloe bong to ocmdnot away 
the electricity developed by the alow 
action of water upon Einc Both metala 
ahonld be kept tolerably eiean, by 
WMbing them three or four tdmea a 
^«ar with weak Inine. To prevent the 
ill-^ecta of water impregnated with 
lead upon the animal economy, four or 
five dropa of sulphuiia acid in half a 
pint of pure water, may be taken now 
and then. White of egg {not boiled, 
bat) mitad with warm wUer, is tfaa 
best aslidote in severe oasaa of lead 
pinaoninK^-W. L. S. (t» 1^ Butlder). 

ALLEOBD ADDLTEBATION 
OF CI0AB8. — It appcKS by tha 
testimony d Dr. EasnH before tha 
Pailiamwtaiy Committse fliat, oon- 
tiaij to general opinioii, cdgam and 
oheniota are but little anbjeot to adol- 
teiation ; tha cheqi poui^ o^aia even 
aonaistuig; in the majority of caaa^ 
entirely of tobacco j althou^ no 
doubt^ of tobacco of very iniericr 

Suali^. Cif^m are, bowevsr, now and 
len mat with, aapadally rat rac» 
oautssi^ at Um, fee., nada op of luff 
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•od brown-paper. That, notwithitond- 1 bitnot sarprimngthst, with those Uva 
ing the generally received o^onioiiB, in szUtenoe, and willi the facts admit- 
o^um was not detected in any of the ted that bread is geneiaJlj adultaraied 
twelve samples of Manilla eheroota with slum and other r — ' — — *■ 



asAlyaed. Fifty-eight aamplea 
were examined. (See the important 
srtjcle upon adulteratjons, Eaqmrt 
Within, 2471.1 

LAWS RELATING TO THE 
ADDLTERATIOH AND SALE OF 
BREAD.— Bakers, or sellers of bread, 
■re bound to have fixed, in some con- 
BpiououB part of their shop, a beun 
and scales, ^th proper weights for 
weighing bread ; and a person purchas- 
ing bread may require it to be weighed 
in liis presence. Bakeis and others 
sending out bread in oarta, are to sup- 
ply them with beams, scales, &<:■, and 
to weigh the hread, if required, under 
a penalty of £5. Bakers, tilher jimr- 
ntjfmen or matter; uaijig alum or any 
other unwholesome ingredients, and 
convicted on their own confession, or 
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to forfeit not exceeding £20, and not 
less than £5, if beyond the environs of 
London ; and not eiceeding £10 nor 
less than £6, if within London or 
its environs. Justices are allowed 
to publish the names of oSendera. 
The adulteration of mea] or Sour is 
punishable by a like penalty. Loaves 
made of any other grain than wheat, 
without UiB ci^ and its liberties, or be- 
yond ten miles of the Royal Exchange, 
. to be mu-ked with a large Boman M, 
and every loaf so exposed. Any ingre- 
dient dr mixture found witMn the 
house, mill, stall, shop, or other pre- 
missa, of any miller, mealman, or h 
which, after due examination, shall be 
adjudged to have been placed there 
for adulteratioD, shall be forfeited, and 
the person witlun whose premises it is 
found punished ; if within the dty of 
London and its environs, by a penalty 



£10, t 
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for the flrat^ £5 for the second, and 
£10 for every subseqnent offence. And 
if without London and its environs, the 
party in whose house or premises ingre- 
dients for adulteration AaiX be found, 
shall forfeit for every aa<di offence not 
Im than £6, «nd not mors than XSO> 



stances, the magistrates do not ponish 
■the offenders t 

MAKING TEi It has been 

long observed that the infusion of tea 
made in silver or polished metal tea- 
pota is stronger than that whish is pro- 
duced in black, or other kinds of 
earthenware. This is explained on the 

trinciple, that polished aurfacea retain 
eat maeh better than dark, rourii 
sur&ces, and that, consequently, the 
caloric being confined in the former 
case, must act more powerfully than in 
the latter. It ia further certtun, that 
the silver or metal pot, when filled a 
second time, produces worse tea thaa 
the earthenware vessel ; and that it is 
adviaable to use the earthenware pot, 
unless a silver or metal one can be pro- 
cured aufSdently large to contain at 
once all that may be required. These 
bets are readily explained by consider- 
ing, that the action of the hs«t retained 
by the silver vessel so far exhausts the 
herb as to leave very little soluble auh- 
stance for a second infusion ; whereas 
the reduced temperature of the water 
in the earthem pot, hy extracting only 
a small proportion at first, leaves some 
soluble matter foe the action of a sub- 
sequent infusion. The reason for pour- 
ing boiling water into the teapot before 
the infusion of the tea is made, is, that 
the vessel being previously warm, may 
abstract less heat from the mixture, 
and thus admit a more powerful action. 
Neither ia it difficult to explain the faot 
why the infusion of tea is stronger if 
only a small quantity of boiling water 
be first used, and more be added some 
time afterwards; for if we consider 
that only the water immediately in con- 
tact with the herb can aot upon it, and 
that it cools very rapidly, especdally in 
earthenware vessels, it is clear that tht 
effbct will be greater where the heat it 
kept up by additions of boiling water, 
thui where the vessel is filled at onc^ 
and the fluid suffered gradually to oool, 
When the infuBion has once bean com- 
{Mac^ it it found that uq flirthtr 
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ad^tion of tbe herb only affordi a 
Bnull increase in ths Btrengtb, the . .._ 
having cooled much below the boQing 
point, and consequently, acting very 
fllightly.— J>r. Kitdtaier. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES.— The 
ourriciilaui of a Scotch Unirondty 
tenda through fonr seBsioiiH, &om ' 
beginning of NoTamber till the end of 
April. The classes, general]y taken the 

t. e. Latin, Greek, uid MathematicsBl; 
attendance at these, fire hours daily. 
The second Bfission. Senior Humsnity 
and Gred^ Second Uathematioal, and 
Logic classes ; attendonoe four hours 
daily. In the third session, the Senior 
Humanity, and Greek, and third Mathe- 
matica], may be attended gratis, along 
wiih the Moral Philosophy claiu ; at 
tendance one hour in each class. In thf 
fourth Mssion, the clasa of Natural 
Fbiloeophy is attended, along with the 
Descriptive Anatomy or Chemistry class, 
i{ Vae student wishes to take a degree^ 
There is also a. Professor of Natural 
History, whose lectures are gratis. The 
fees are three guineas a olaiw for the 
(Msaiou ; but after having pud two 
sessions, tbe Humanity, Greek, and 
Mathematical olasses axv grstjs. The 
dasB fees wUl therefore ba nine guineas 
Uie first Beasion, twelve the second, 
three the third, and ijuree the fourth. 
There are no other payments whatever, 
unless a, few shiHinga for a red gown, 
and two-and-siipenoe to the janitor. 
The library, whloh, till lately, was en- 
titled to a copy of every work entered in 
Stationet'B Hall, ia &ee to the students. 
The classes ore all over by two o'clock, 

fi.m., and any employment may be fol- 
Qwed by the atndant : but if industri- 
ons, he will have little time for any em- 
ploymeut but study during the first and 
second sessions. Host oT the third and 
fourth years' students obtain employ- 
ment in private tuitdon. Lodgings 
fumished, with attendanoe, oott for the 
■eesiaii from £3 to £5 ; and a student 
may easily lire on £10, if 



Kod oonstrue Virgil, and &a Goqiel o( 
St. John in Greek, and io be aequunted 
with the first two books of Euclid, 
m^are are a Few bnrsaHea of the value 
of £10 annually, to be competed for at 
the beginning of every session ; and a 
good Latin scholar might have a chance 
of one of them. The expense will be 
rather more at Edinburgh and Glasgow 
univeraitiefl, and lesa at Aberdeen, where 
there are ahaost as many bursaries ■« 
students, 

PRONUNCU-TION OF THE 
ASPIRATE.— The improper pronund*- 
tion of words commencing with k, and 
of words beginning with an unospirated 
vowel, arises commonly from the manner 
in which the definite arUole is enun- 
ciated. As the prolonged sound of t 
before a vowel eivea the consonate 
power of y, the habit of prolonging tho 
sound of the e mtht leads to Uie pro- 
nunciation of the words, "the horse," 
" the house," as if spelt " the yarse," 
"the youoe." To correct this habit the 
pupil shonld not only leam how to 
oapiiate his ailches in the words stand 
ing alone, but also with the article. Till 
l^e difBoulty is thoroughly got over, 
fi< before a word beginning with the 
aspirate should be pronounoed tAwA, 
(the vowel sound being that which ia 
beard in tinf, Aeonj, &a.) On the other 
hand, the improper aspiration of worda 
arises often from prononnoing the article 
carelessly. White practising sentences 
in which empAoric words b^inning wiiii 
a Towel occur, ihis improper aspiration 
is especially to be guarded against. Ao- 
cor^ng to standard authorities, the & 
(n the following words, and their de- 
rivatives, is iileut : — heir, herb, honat, 
Aonour, KaipUai, AosAcr, Aour, humfile, 
Aumour. Mr. Dickens seenui to thUk 
(ha h in luuiiHe should be sounded, and 
recent custom sppeam- in favour of 
Bounding the aspirate in kotiniaL Bait- 
ler ia often spelled without the aitch, 
and Aumour is pronounced as if written 
.. .i^efiEnguiTcWitkin, 183). 
SEALING- WAX VABN13H.— 
rk, this has of late years 
sad ; and if well applied 

good, will be a very good 

imitation of lodian japan. Tho method 
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euty, being aitnply radaoiiig the mi to 
a OOHTSe powder, and ponrtng the beat 
qiiritB of wine ou it in a bottle, ukI 
lotting it grsdiultf diraolTe without 
heikt, ihakiag the bottle cooaBiciwll; till 
it ii all diuolved. A bWo«imce Btii^ of 
the best wax will be anough for & qii*rt«r 
of a pint of ipirita. BaooUed that 
muoh d^iendi on the gooduen of the 
iralinE wtit, and tii&t ;ou may -nrj the 
oolour of the Tsmiih b; unog diSerent 
«olOQt«d wax. Afl tlus Vandlh driee 
TCr7 quickly, it ihoull not be iDBd* 
until it iM tnntad for nae. 

8H ARPKNINQ STEEL INSTRU- 
MEKTS. — A Qermsn scieDtifio journal 
snya : — It has long been known that 
tiie BimplHrt method of Aarpenfag s 
nuor ix to pot it for h«1f an hour in 
water t« wMoh baa been added one- 
twantieth of ita weight of muriatic or 
auljiiuric aoid ; tiien lighUywipe it off, 
andrfter a few hoars set it on a bone. 
Hie add here auppliea the phije of a 
whetatone, by corroding the wbole 



ae, by corrodine the wh 
imiformly, bo uiat noth: 









>Ted by it, although tiie csuie <n 
improrementremama nnexplained. 
TELOCITY OF UGHT.— Ei- 
perimenta to meuure the rdacity of 
light iu ita paawge tbrou^ a limited 
portjoD of the terrestrial atmoaphere 
were made Ifj M. Fixeau, and the reaoItB 
ahow a olose i^^miiimaljou to those 
which have been obtained b; obaerra- 
tions on the satellit«a of Jupiter. His 
«sperimenta were intended to diaoover 
the exact time required by a ray of 
light to paaa from Sureanea to a oertain 
■pot on the haivhta of Uontnurtre, and 
tiack again to Suresnea. The diataooe 
between the two placsa is about two 
leagues, ot S,B3i mitres, consequently 
the ny of light had to traTsrse 17,2€6 
mitrea. A point of intense brightneaa, 
produced by the oiyhydnven lights waa 
aoncentrated by a leoa placed in the 
window of an uiartment on a terrace at 
Sureanei, and Wng reoeiTod upon a 
mirror at Hoatmwtre, waa r»lliwt*d 



baok i^Kin along the aama 11»» to 
Sonanea. B^ind tin point of lij^t at 
Saraama waa placed a wheri, wUdi 
oairied 730 teeth, and irtiioh was so 
adjuated thattiia light ahone throng 
the fuming betman two of the teeUi. 
An eye plaoad behind the wheel when 
it was at rest received the impreanoo 
of a Ml ray of U^t. If the wheel waa 
moved ap that 12^ rerolutioua of tha 
wheel paaaed brfore theeye in a aeootid, 
tiie teeth of the wheel appeared ooa- 
tinnou^ the ed^ aeuuod nenri-toana- 
parea^ and a mtdety of light waa ob- 
atroDted. The wheel hM^ring 720 tsalk, 
euh opening oeo^ned 1-UOtt) pert «f 
the aimuDfercBce, md aa the first in- 
temiptiwi (» eolipaa of light Waa pro- 
duoed by llie above rotation, It Waa 
proved that the li^t had traveraed 
1T,£6S mitree, white the wheel per- 
formed l-141th part <rfa revolution. If 
the apeed was inermaed unifm'adT, 
more light was obateuoted at the niua- 
ben, I, 3, 5, 7 ; and eventnally a r^- 
dity was obtained by which allthelicht 
waa cut o^ and titrate gave the vWim 
of the time neoeaaary for a nj of li|^ 
to pass from Suveanaa to Montmtrba 
and back againi. Thna H. FiiMn de- ' 
termined that a ray of aitificial ti^A 
tnveUed at 1^ nte of 70,000 leMoe* 
inaseooodof time. AsteoncmenSava 
given Hm late with which aohtr light 
travels at 102,600 miles in. a aeoMd. 
Thiaag 

andFraiah n 

SOLITABY WASPS.—" Oftai I 
have aeen," saya H. Domdril, " soch a 
waq> Buddeolf strike a^untt the web 
of a apider in order to brmg him out l^ 
the unenieoted shook, when they aeiaa 
him by ^e back, jFuerM him with their 
sting, snip him off his legs, whioh re- 
main stilling to the web, and imiaadl- 
ately oany him away tlirough, the air 
with a velocity perfectly aatotucbing. 
Such are the habita <rf theae waapa." 

ALCOHOI. FEOU FIELD 
BBET HOOT.— No douU era exiit of 
tbe profitable distillation of Alcohol 
from Beet. It ia laid down iy Dn 
Ore, food anUwrity, that 1«0 Ibi. of 
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fisld BMt Of HNiBel wm jiald 10 (» 12 
Ibi. of proof ipirit (let it be tokmi at the 
Bmalier quuititj of 10 lb«.), and 10 lbs. 
of jtra<tt ipirit la eqiu4 to aboat flj 
quarts (let it ba takm «t fl quarts). 
Thua 2,000 Iba., or, atai mots, 2,240 
lbs. (a ton), of Ifaueal, will yield 
139 quart* or bottlec of pFoof spirit. 
The produce of 1 aore will tliiiB field of 
proof ^ririt, if die crop be SO tons, 8,600 
qaat«a; ir2Stoiu), S.OOOqiiartB or bottiea. 
LeA this EzeiiM duty be for the pNiient 
plaoad oat of Tiew, and let Uie vatne of 
tlie apirit, fraa of duty or in bond, be 
adTtrtad to, and the arop taken at 26 
tona: S.OOOquaita otSd. is £TS; at9d. 
.^tI3 IDs.; at la., £150. Ithaa furthei 
bMn srtiiDlatad by the Bigbt Hod. T 
F. Esmiedy, ttuA &b relatiTS Tslue of 
barieyand bsat ia ai £i2 to £1S0 in 
fsTour of Uie latter. These facta are 
highly Important to the intflreata of 
banaera, and ahould be thorooglily in- 
vaatigated. Ko doubt, aa we showed in 
bar antliUtmtiB. with reCermoe to tiis 
Beech-tree (p. 30), thwra are aouroes 
of uudsTslaped wealth in thia kingdom, 
wfcioh mi^t be turned to good aooount 
by sutaipriafng penona. 

SEWING COrrOW.— Great 
impoflitiona are proctiasd by tbe manu- 
facturers of tmiiag eotton, the l«igth 
of oetton wound upon the reel being 
moefa less than that indicated by ad- 
varlaMmeat, and by the lable on the 
reel. Ueun.Jonaa Brook and Brothers, 
sewing cotton manufachirers, e^iose 
this fraud in the following mumer ;— 
" It ia a oanunon t»«ctlae for ahipperg 
to keep on hand a Uat of pricBs of 
thteada of the fallowlBg lengths — 
200, 180, ITO, 160, 140, laO yards; a 
poTchaaer selects his lengths, but with 
the knowledge that, although the reel 
oe spaol oontalns cmly ISO ^rds or leag 
qiMBtitiea, they are ^ to go abroad 
ticketed 20O yards, and t^ey do go out 
ao ticktted. Eqnal deoeptdon is prac- 
titad in shorter length*— the lOO-yards 
leebi or apoola being rimltarly defective, 
and all baTJng tibe same outward ap- 
Maraaee. The fraud ooDaisIa in the 
bcda or barrel of the reel being thicker 
than it ought to be, so that, while the 
foil qoauti^ of thread appears to be 



aold, tiie (aot la that a purcliaaer obtaiaa 
■o mu^ more wood as he ia short of 
being supplied with thread. We aend 
you herewith a red whioh we had 
offered to na aa a sanipU for a laicn 
ordn; and you ni;^' judge for younuf 
how small a ^UMttity it could hold ; Slf 
yards wonld fill it, and yet it would 
seem to be a 200'yirda' reel. We re- 
fused ta d%rade ovrteWes by taking 
the order. We also enclose you k 
propw 200-yuda' reel, and you will 
see h9w the publio are deoeiTed and de- 
frauded ; the genuine article and the 
apurious one may easily pass for each 
other when wound upon; the only way 
to teat them is to unroll and measura 
them, and the fraud is at once palpable." 
FATHER'S DSEFUL INVEN- 
TIONS.— We have received a parcel 
of prm>arationf^ 4eacribed an " Fabher'a 
Uaeful iBvenUons," conajating of a 
eemeat for decayed t«eth, cemeot for 
broken china and glaaa, tooth powder, 
poBiade, abth reotnatimi, rat and mios 
deatroyer, bug destroyer, beetle de- 
strojv, dijUnfeotaBt, shaving oream, 
stain remover, and oora and bunion 
shields. We are asked to state our 
impartial opiidon of them, and have 
according^ eiansined each of the pre- 
paratioQS, though we have not had time 
to test them all. Housekeepers will 
find a perfect boon in these cheap pre- 
paratiooa, whidk are sold at 2d. per 
packet. The oement for broken china 
&0., is as good as eta ba made. The 
rat desboyer is erldently compounded 
in aceorduiee witb Dr. Ure's direction^ 
given in Entire Within (2220), and is 
the most efSeatioua prepuabon for the 
purpose. It will be better for honae- 
keepen to buy these i^eap packets, 
than to attempt to malce uie rat-de- 
stroying paste, H meddling vrlUi phoa- 
photous is dangerous to unekilAil hands. 
The pomade is excellent, aad wonder- 
fully olieap. The ocm and bunion 
shields are also as good as eaa be pro- 
daced. And of the other preparations, 
we are able to report that they ara 
worthy the coaAdeoee of purchasers. 
The uticlea are rendered at a prioa 
cheaper than thty aould b« made for 
private use. 
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WOOD AKD IROK, PRE- 
SERVINa.— H^ and Guibert* oompo- 
»ition, rscBntI? inTBnted, for preearvmg 
trood and icon, oitbur in watar or tir, 
cooaigta of ten parfH of gnlphnret of 
copper, two of Bulphnret of antimony, 
Hnd from five to thirty parts of Hie 
heat drying vamiBii. Ttiese lubHtancsa 
are ground togetliu', forming a kind of 
paint, wMcli ia then applied to the 

YEA8T.— A writer in the Tima 
having complamed tliat he had tried the 
reofript for Teaat prerioUEly publiehed 
in that paper, and in Snqaire Wil/iin 
(934), andthkt the result had been a 
complete failure, the following letter 
appeared in S^ Tima in rep^ :— 

"Sir,— In rapljr to the letMr of 'H.> In 
nMnnia,daUd Juiiiut17, I iMgUi^tlut 
I K^ed lb« following rweipt from jour p«per 
In September or Oetob« lut. 1 haw mod 
It ettr lines vilb InTmriibta and oompleta 

' > If His imil]it Ii the HiBeu thu allnded to 



» The bread tikiai 






-H.H." 



The recmpt aa tried and again com- 
municated to Tht Tima by this coire- 
■pondent, ia precisely that given in 
Sttqum W'tJUn {9U). Here is another 
receipt for an exoellent yaaEt^ much 
naed in Cornwall : — 

Put one handful of hopg to tli»e 
quarts of water, and let it boU two 
hour*; then atzaiu the hops aw^, 
nripTig a [ont of flour with the liquor, 
md miile hot a teaoup-full of moiat 
•agar; let it stand and get lukewarm, 
th«i woik it with a teacup-full of yeaat, 
ttirring it often; let it atand one day, 
■nd then put it into jars for uaa. Quan- 
lily — one quart ti the above to one 
buahel of flour. 

WiUk. the view c^ pkdDg tba mode of 
making good yeatt beyond all doubt, 
tlie ftJlawing further initraotioni are 



The vemei it it made in ihould be a 
wide eartheoware milk bowl capable of 

ture ia to be kept about new milk warm 
during the entire time of making — 
namely, &om Monday morning till 
Tburaday evemng, and this ia done by 
letting it stand at a proper dirtaao 
from the kitohea fire. 

I vrill Buppoae that he haa dona what 
ia required on the Monday morning — 
that ia, haa bodied two ouncea of the 
best hops in four quart* of water for 
half an hour and stained it, and, when 
new milk warm, has added a amall 
handful of salt and half a pound of 
brown Hugar, and (hat he haa beat up & 
pound of the beat flour with aome ol 
the liquor, and mixed all well together, 
and Bet the bowl, aa directed, by the 
fire, covered over with a flat diah, where 
it B^nda till Wednesday morning, being 
ocwaionally atiiTed. Now, on Wed- 
nesday morning be adda three pounda 
of mashed potatoes, oooled down to the 
same temperature aa the contents of 
the bowL It is ahortly after this addi- 
tion that he may expect fermentation 
to oammence, and as it prooeeds the 
mixture most be frequently Etirred. It 
very aoon aasimiaa the appearance of 
the finest brown-coloured brevrer*B 
yeoat, rising to a, crown. By the Thurs- 
day evening its powers will be com- 
"'"■"' — itablishod, and then he may 
Hiirring it to keep it homo- 

st time it wat made in my 



pletely ei 
bottle it, 



Of course, when bottled, it must be put 
in a cool plaoe to keep it quiet. 

When newly made more lb required 
to raise the bread tiian when it ia aii m 
eight vreeks old. It always proved 
stranger for being kept. 

The value of this yeaat ia that it is 
equal to any of the other yeaats, and IMD 
be made without their aid. — D. S. T. 

We have nov, we think, in llle iraric 
allndsd to, Sni^iin Withm, givcm all 
the infonn&tian that can be renderad on 
this (ubjeot. 



ikGoo^Ic 
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LIQUID GLUE {pernnDent).— 
Two meth(>d5 of maMng liquid glue 
are given in Enquire Within 1,2244), 
and here is a third : — " Melt three 
poundH of glue in a quart of water, and 
tbea drop iu gradnallj a small quantity 
of nitric soid. When thia ingredient 
18 added, the mixture ia to be removed 
&om the fire and, allowed to cooL Qlue 
so prepared haa been kept in an open 
bottle for two J'earB, atill ready for use 
on the instant. A good Quid glue, 
ready at all tiroes for ubb without any 
pteliminory prepsratioQ, is one of the 
moat useful articles with which the 
housekeeiper can be furnished." Break- 
ages should be repaired immediately, 
or they get worse, and the pieces are 
lott In making the above prepara- 
UoD, what U termed " Salisbury Qlue" 
idiould he employed. It is sold at the 
Ironmongers', at Is. per pound.' 

TO RENDER FEATHER3 FIT 
FOR USE FOR BEDS, PILLOWS, 

&c The feathers from land birds, 

Buoh as turkeys, fowls, &o., should be 
kept bj themselves, and those fitim 
water birda, as geese, dncks, ftc., may 
be put together also. These latter are 
much the beet, having the rooat down, 
and being so^r and more elastio, and it 
is oonaequently advisable to use these 
fbr pillows ; both kinds, from land and 
water birds, should go through the 
same prooeas in preparation for use. As 
soon as convenient, after they are 
plucked from the birds, they should be 
put in strong paper bags, and these 
placed in the oven as soon as the bread 
tomee out, and remaining there till the 
next day, they will be anffidently diy 
to prevent the animal jniees deoom- 
poung and causing a most disagreeable 
smell. After thia they should be 
" irioked," all passing through women's 
handa for this purpose, who should 
strip the feathery part from the quill of 
all those whose points are sufficiently 
•trong for prcasure to cause their 
jrieroing the bed-oase, and this will be 
found to be troublesome, even though 
the closest material may be used, if ^e 
feathers are not well " picked." It is 
not recommended to usealargepTopor. 
Hon ottiu wing or tul feaUier^ as tiisy 



are not so elastic, but some of t^ 
softest may be cut off the quills with a 
pair of scissors ; the smaller ones may 
be more quickly stripped with the 
fingsni after "picking." They ahould 
be again put into the oven for twelve 
hours to render tharo quite sweet and 
safe from moth, whose ^ga might pos- 
sibly have been depoidtea among them. 
They are then fit for filling bodi^ 
pillows, cnahions, &e. The land and 
water-birds' feathers may be miiod, 
whioh makes rather better stuffing than 
the former alone, though this ia very 
good for hedsif properly prepwed. The- 
price as piece-work is oom 4d. to 6d* 
per lb., the feathers being weighed after 
being brought home picked and ready 
for use. — The above, from the Om^ 
dena'i Chronicle, appears to be a simpla 
and more eipeditious method than that 
givenin Engwire Wilhm (450), The 
method of cleaning ostrich feathers, 
Eiuptire Wilkin (2*S0), is Bimpleand 
efflcaoiouB, and the mstructiona for 
dyeing feathers black, blue, erimaoi^ 
green, lilac, pink, rose colour, red, 
yellow, &c., are excellent. The instruc- 
tions for mftlrinfr feather flowers, Eit* 
rptire WitUn (23ofl|, are perfect. 

LIME FOR COTTAGE WALLS. 
— Take a stone' or two of unslaked whit* 
lime, and disaolve it in a pail of cold 
water. This, of course, is whitewash. 
The more lime used, the thicker it will 



generally advisable. In another vessel 
dissolve some green vitoiol in hot water. 
Add it, when diasolved, to the white- 
wash, and a buffis produced. The mora 
vitriol used, Uie dwker it will be. Stir 
it well up, and use it in the same way 
as whitewash, havmg firat carefully got 
off all the old dirt firom the walls. Two 
or three coats are usually given. For 
a border at top and base, use more 
vitolol, to make it darker than the walls. 
If you have stencil-plates, yon can usa 
it with them. This ia cheap, does not 
rub off like ochre, .and is pure and 
wholesome, besides being dismf ectinj^ 

In prosperity ba prepared for a 
obaase : in adveisi^ hap* for oaa. 

C.oog\c 
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Thi impoituioe attaohed to free tele- 
R^hic commimicatioii irilli *■"""' 
has become i—a— i — *- * 



And from the _ 
and oommeroiiL impntanM of the 
Uniin, both, to trie people of Qieit 
Bnttiii and the United States, the at- 
tempt made to maater the great deode- 
ntam. of biidamg fin AUantie, hae 
aoqnircd an hutorical tbIub that few 
KDJecta eran of modon inTaatios can 
nu^aM. On thii aocount we prapoae 
hyinr befiii* the readen of th« " Inter- 
Tiev a Irief aecoiuit of the Taiioui 

vhich, after so many fialaitM, hai betm 
at Wt— it is foudlj hoped — ciovned 
with complcto and laaljng iBCGeu. 

OUOIN or THB AtlAKTIO TaLBQUAPB- 

The idea of eetabliahing telegrqJdc 
commumcation between. SnsUad and 
Anierica was Srat diecuiued bj a undU 
puty of gentlemen called together for 
the purpoee by the epecial inTitation of 
Mr. Cyrua W. Field, in New Tork, in 
the early part of 1861. The names of 
(he pionccn of the AtlantiD Telegraph 
heddes Mr. Field, were Heesra. David 
D, Field, Peter Cooper Hoses, Taylor 
Haraball, 0. Boberts, and Chandler 
Whyte. The result of the* discmsionB 
— confinuGd thnnigh aeTernl ereninge — 
was a written agreement that the enter- 

trise ehot^d be at once undertaken. 
□ Uarch of the same year, an Act of 
Incorporation wa« obtained from, the 
Legialature of Newfoundland, under the 
title of the "New Tork, Newfound- 
land, Itnd London Telegrsph Company," 
granting the cioloiaYe right, fbr fifty 
vean, to land cables on the shores of 
Newfoundland, and any places adjacent 
nnder their jurisdictioD. Hanng, in 
1866, completed a cable scnm the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Mr. Cymfl Field f 
procured from the JJnited Btatee Oovc 
ment, pcrmiaaion for the iteaner "Arc- 
tic" to Bound the Atlantic irom New- 
fbundland to Ireland ; while a similoi' 
assistance woa obtained from the British 



Admiralty, who oriered cate&l souod- 
iogs to be made from Ireland to New- 
foundland. About the same tine > 
oompan; was fbnned in England, lumng 
the same object in view, and entitled 
the "Allanbo Telegtqh Con^anj." 
Evenbially these two compaiuea, tliB 
American and the ^t"g*'«>', aneed to 
onerate in connecticn md auwgtra«l«. 
The diarea ot the latter eompeny, 
amoonting to £360,000, were subeoibed 
toi mostly in England, tlie chief ^Lcep- 
tion being Mr. field, who himself sub- 
scribed £88,000 of the capital. 

AnsiO'is TO Lit ihb Atiaktic 

On the 7th day of Aunnt, 1867, 
about thne years and a ha^T after the 
preliminary meeting at New York, the 
first attempt to la; the Atlantic CaUe 
was made ; the paying out b^innin^ 
at Talentia. On the fourth day out, 
however, an accident ooonrred, the cable 
suddenly parted, the end escaping into 
de^ wider. Upon this disaster, the 
"Niagara" put back to England with 
her consort*, and the speouladon for the 
time was •Widcmed. The Mure id 
this eipedition bein^ attributed entiiely 
to defocta in the psying-out machinery, 
every exertion was made, by new and 
more perfect appliacees, to prevent a 
recnnence of the same miafortune, and 
in less than teu months everything was 
said to be again in working order. 

AoGocdingly, on the 10th of June, 
1868, the tdegriphio squadron d^wrted 
from Plymouth Sound on ita seccud 
expedititm, and in a f^v days reached 
the original startJng-giound on the coast 
of Ireland, and immediately oommenced 
operations. All went well for some 
days, when, from some unexplained 
cause, the cable parted ; but, being for- 
tunately recovered, a new splice was 
efi^eted, and the fleet proceeded on it* 
way ; all going wall till two hundred 
and ninety miles of the cable bad been 
paid out, when suddenly, and without 
any notice, tlie line again parted, and 
the ships were compelled to return 1« 
Qneeuatown, again foiled in the attempt 
to bridge the Atlajitic. 

Hot to be deterred by failures in an 
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object of such TMt importance, the 
frieQds of tlie tiaiue esefted themtelTea 
to the uttermost to nuutw every diffl- 
cnltf, unA a oew coble bdug in readi- 
ness, adother expedition via immedi- 
ately oq^anixed ; and -one, too, on a much 
mora hopeful baids, viz., to atart from 
the middle of the Atlantic, by means of 
two sljipa and two cables joined in mid- 
chonnel, the eMps to eteam in an opposite 
direction, and rtacMng theic deatinntiDnB 
at the same time, laiM tbeir abore ends 
of the cable ieBpecti*ely at Valentia tnd 
Trinity Bay, and ttuiB complete, almost 
at the same boor, the eontdniiity of tbe 
line. To eairy out lliifl o' ' ' " 
Hnited States agtdn placed t — — 
garb" at tbe service of the Company to 
caitj tbe American or NewfoondJand 
hntf ot the cable ; while the KritiBh 

nan" to bear tbe Irish or European half ■ 
On the 17th of July in tbe same 
year, these two splendid war-steamers, 
freighted with the luort ciyilizing of all 
modem dificoTeaeB, and Hurrounded by 
dieir cornier ehips and tendeie, again put 
to sea to maie the third effort to achieve 
the important enterprise. 8t 
mid-ocean, the splice was made between 
tbe two ends <m board of the Agamem- 
non, and being dropped into the water, 
the signal of departure was given, and 
the two huge shipo, with flieir respecti' 
consorts, and wi£i their heads due ea 
and west, slowly proceeded to their des- 
tinations, payina out the cable with 
lemailcable reguutrity and latisiaction : 
ami on the fit£ of August, in less thai 
three weeks from the neets sailing,, from 
England, each ship landed its respecti> 
end at Valentia and Trinity Bay. 

Thus, at last, the great problem was 
Bolyed, md the laying o( the AtUntic 
Cable accompllaheil. A number of 
sages were immediately flaahad along 
the submerged wire from continent to 
continent ; the first, however, and the 
most in^rtant was the mentnable c 
munication from her Majesty Qi 
Victoria to the President of the United 
States, and Kr. Suchasan's congratu- 
latory reply to the Queen. The satia- 
&ction in the minds of all commercial 
men and tbe publio generally 



country, on the successM issue of the 
enterprise, was everywhere enthusias- 
tically expressed; while in America, 
and particularly in New York, publio 
dehght at the achievement was displayed 
" the Hveliest demonstrations of joy. 

Though succeea had thus far crowned 
the long and unwearied eiertione of the 
promoters of tMa eitraordinair entot- 
prisB, it was evident — almost from the 
first line transmitted — that there was 
something wrong or radically -weak in 
the electric power of the subme^ed 
cable ; causing, after the first few days, 
constant intrarnptians, vhich no tele- 
graphic skill and no electrical appaiatoa 
could rectify ; andon the 1st of Beptem- 
ber the Cable suddenly ceased to respond. 
Its telegraphic life had viri:ually e^iiied, 
□o power of the electridans could re- 
suscitate it for a moment; and after 
something less than a mon^i of siehly 
enstence, the iMrd attempt to master 
the' Atlantic telegraph terToinated in 
the chagrin and disappointment, but 
In the defeat, of its still hopeful 



The practicability of establishing tele- 
graphio coiBmnnio»ti<m between Europe 
and America had been fiiliy proved by 
the successful snbmersiou of the last 
cable— that of 1868— and the actual 
transmission of some ihrte hundred mei- 
laga, A committee — appointed by the 
Lords of Ihe Privy Council to inquire 
into the coiutruction of submarine cables 
— had, after a careful ioretligatioa, re- 
ported that the late failures w«re owing 
entirely to oanses wkiA imght km>e iten 
guarded againal. Encouraged by this, 
and the gpinion of gantlenteB c^ high, 
scientific attainments, 1^ projeetors re- 
solved to persevere. The pubHc, how- 
ever, deterred by the many faUuras, 
held back from the speculation, and the 
want of capital for a time delayed the 
proceedings. The enfarprise, however, 
reoeived an immense in^mlso when the 
firm of Glass, Blliott, and Co., and the 
Gutta Petcha Company, were incorpo- 
rated into one firm of great wealth and 
importance, under the name of th9 
" Telegraph Constructian aod Uain 
tenance Company." 

(To be amlinutd.) 



nxAaun nvemsos, & 



^llti lot fHt wmtar In he 
n^B nlfht It dirkaped, and tnjJk'M 

Kd uUoi^ tjt oQuld Ha, 
And en Uie day ihould djnrn tgaln, 

Wb*n miiht U» uUor bi t 
B«Ain the riling oT iha nm 

Tba thip 1>T on ttu itnnd, 
And liloit wu tfa« rnlDiit* fan 

Tlut ilgniled lo^a Uud. 
The new mjr igaiaf bad (soind, 

AodlbejaU knell dowo to ivar. 
And on tfavlr nptumed facoa fall 

The eai^ baun of da;. 
Thehewtlngorthe wind had osaied. 



ii with linn all (air to aa*. 



EgTPt'a T»t p jnmidi of nM 



e of hef temi^efl 
9 palaea nai'd which ahattoi 



Xdw wben 7011 have ttu mfw 

Name It U othen too ; 
1^ kAoK ia Jnat the Tei7 thint 



Felt m; pulaa, and puUed mj chin, 
Tliat ha might betUr aa* iha taiviia 




riEledthepe 

And to On good ha¥e ^laa detarmlned wUL 

Id b*ttle-fi^da mj flag haa bean onlapread. 




GHABADE. 
"Whw upon the gaUowa-tree 

Tba ciUpTit Bwingi wjjkii; 
M; lend then wm apeed; be. 
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GABDENINQ FOB FEBRUABY. 

Stoyh and Grbbhhoubb.— Be atten- 
tive to remove dead leaves &om the 
plants, to keep the earth in the pots in 
a loosa state, and to admit fresh ur 
wtien ilie weather permits. The potted 
plants that are still in a dormant state 
and have been kept dry during the 
irinter, may tovarda the time of their 
removal be plnnged to a considerable 
depth in water of abont 60 dogs., in 
order thoroughly to moisten the mould 
aroond them, as a preparation for regu- 
lar watering. Syringing the leaves of 
other plants and sprinkling water on 
the alleys are found useful in producing 
atmoapberic humidity in climatae where 
the Bitemal air is very cold and dry — 
moisture with heat being, as already 
mentioned, the most fevaurable oombi- 
Datdons for promoting vegetation. 

The woody plants in the greenhouse 
that are in a state of torpor, except 
when the mould is in a state of dust 
and the leaves are withering, should 
not be yet encouraged to grow, by heat 
or watering. Pelargoniums however will 
be now exhibiting symptoms of life, 
and will require repottmg with fresh 
mould, and in some cases to be trans- 
ferred to larger pots. In doing this, 
shake the earth almost entirely from 
the roots, and remove tho dead fibres 
from the roots with the finger, avoiding 
to use the knife onlBSa it be to trim 
wiUi a tender hand dead or decayed 
roots. Stake the stems and tie them to 
the sticks, which otight to be taller 
than the plants, with, soft and flexible 
bands of rushes, strips' of mattjng, or 
YTOrated, 4*. 

There is no part of the gardoier's 
employment more delightful than that 
of anticipating the seasim of vegetation 
at this time, and enlivening the glocm 
of a dreary period by calling forth the 
freahnees and bloom of tiie many flow- 
ers which will now begin to expand 
their corollas. Tsrietiea of the Double 
Almond, with the Bhodora, and soma 
oQier plante, appear now before (lieir 
Jeaves push forth, and artificial warmth 
trill bring fonrard many beautiful 

Bom and other hardy plant*, brought 



into the stove-house for forwarding, are 
liable to the attacks of the green fiy 
called the Aphis. If you are fond of a 
pipe or cigar, you may perhaps smoke 
this insect out ; in tbis way tobacco- 
smoking may bo turned to a nseful 
purpose, which cannot be said of the 
praotioe in general. Scattering pun- 
gent snuff on ilie plants is another and 
perhaps more effectual remedy. A. cor- 
respondent of the Qardenert' Chronielt 
mentions, that having casually put a 
titmouse into hie gre^ihouse, he found 
that this little operative cleared all bis 
plante of insects, which bad crowded 
among his Cinerarias in particular, from 
which he bad. found it most difficult to 
dislodge them. 

In we stove-house, the bottom heat 
of the tan-pita must be sustained by 
forking up the bark (this at the be^- 
ning of the month, and occasionally 
afterwards if necessary), to give it time 
to ferment : tlie progress of choice 
flowera and trmtii oannot bs expected 
if the heat of the tan be not sustained. 

You will now bs busy in forcing 
strawberries, French beans, peas, cai> 
rote, potatoes, radishes, asparagus, se^ 
kale, ko. If the peas and beans sown 
last month under frames should now 
touch the glass, you can check their 
tendency to spindle, by turning their 
tops towards the bock part (the north 
side) of the frame ; if they be con- 
stramed in tliot position for a few days, 
by means of a laUi or any other con- 
trivance, they will afterwards, of them- 
selves, take that direction, and branch 
out as desired. 

Ijne such hotbeds as have cooled 
down, and make new ones far melon 
and oncnmber plante, from the seed- 
bed. Cold beds will answer very well 
when re^lreased for the radishes, which 
do not grow well in the heat that is 
necessary for oncumbera, or for tha 
reoeptian of cauliflower-seedlings and 
salading; picked out tram their native 
bed. 

' Cover all yonr gIas»-houMS, if pos- 
sible, and frames, oomplMely with mat- 
ting and straw during severs frost, and 
" u haveaquantityof dry leaves, yon 
find than most Mrvioeabla is an 
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(Staritc lining bu ba^ off frort : by 
jl f/jng ituwt (takw rmmd the liniags 
at dnng or ol^^aiortar, as the oa*e 
may be, you ivi {narent I^ii^ib Srota 
bting morad b; wind : ftUin^ ths alUya 
betwem the becU irf Aiwmcaies, &o., 
vill be BwrilMbla) a*- aeourit; Irom 
borii, bat will not aajnnede the neoee- 
city of laying nutaonrtlMbeda, wUle 
the Groat b pnvailiig. 

If yon ban not aama camiiDktn in 
B bed made laat month, do not delay to 
Ao ao now, or elae [Koeitie planti &om 
gardoDeQ who haae ftowo at an B^liar 
period. The plaBtB viil be fit for put- 
ting into th<dr b«aring-beda whmk tiiey 
Iwva paahed two rongh leMiea, and 
began to exhibit the Bppflanuice of t-un- 
nan oi sbooU ooming focth. Haling 
made the new bed aa trntam direatad, 
ooitr it orer to the depth af four 
iacbea with lig^t lieh mould, miaed 
wi<^ pest, raiung a IktU noDnd uwlv 
the oentre of eaah li^t, aad latbn 
nearer the ba(i than Ae trowA, aad 
three or toax boahelB laid rotmd the 
fa,ax« on the inaicUs all of whioh mould 
ia to be atiired daily. Eretytbing 
having been thos piepured, take fanr 
pota of the planta (thea* which appear 
to be the finnt, of couwe^ put the 
tnaiild into a raaad heap wdei the 
middle of each Ught of the new bed ; 
make a hols in the. oeatFe ot the he^ 
nitable for yo«r.pBrpoie; take the 
pots or plants oD* at ■ lain^ put the 
fingera of one of yoar hands ob the 
top of the earUi d the pot, ^ua ' - 
the pot opdda down, giie the rim ,, .. 
B little tap upon the edge i^ the frames 

Ching the onrtw akell with the fore- 
ver of the ng}it hand, a«d the ^i^tia 
and eartii will oome olaaii out of the 
pot in a oonnaatad baJi, which mth 
both handa yo« are to depoait in tka 
hole whieh yon hav« made ■■ the hei^ 
' In the ««atre of the light. Whas yoa 
have tho* dapoaitadit, diawth* awth 
of the heao well apkboottbe ball, and 

Eit B little with your ftngers, tak- 
are of two things— first, that the 
be BufBcieDtly deep to admit the 
b«II down inl« it, ao low iJutt the earth 
of the hill whan dnwn up abont the 
{■knta uwgr oome vp qnits to the lower 



aide of the stem of the aaed-laa'wa ; 
aoA aactmdly, taking oare that the 
poiata of the leawaa of tlw planta be 
net mora than six iMshaa ^atant fem 
the glaaa. One pluit ia eBoagh to eat«- 
bli^ under each l^^bt, tor crowding 
Blwaya defeata the object by cauang 
a growth of ama^ plaoti which are 
rndered defeetiv« tvjr ttie inteifeieDoa 
(^ the loota, and tjaor petpetiml atrog- 
glea for adnmoement. Water these 
planta once «■ twine gently with rain 
or pond water, warmed tiOiec by hav' 
ing been left for twenty-four hoitrs.in 
the fvam^ or hj the adoptaen of a 
Buffioient qUiWti^ of boiling water; 
sndalso tliosetii^Bn in pota imik in 
any part of Uia bed aa a, raeerre for 
aupplying ai^ feilsna ki the oUien. 
Next prepare a Umng- (whioh yon will 
hare to a]^ly in abont a ftittniglit) to 
ih» ba^ to tbe height of the ftwn^ 
kying a board on it date againat tflC 
frame to prarenttha iteam which wQl 
BOOB ariae from eataving t^e bed, and 
another lii±ig {if iweenary) in a fort- 
mgbi after to the front, and afterwarda 
(inning the same iutonal of time to 
interrme) to the aides. On the aiitho> 
fity of the Omrdtner^ OkronitU, how* 
OTer, there wili ba no danger from Ab 
rank atean^ aa kmg aa the o<mdeil«ed 
water on the aartiaa ia of pure colour. 
Keep Tip 1^ Ui^^ta m titey unk by 
adding fresh matotiala to tiie top; 
litter, straw, or mats, will occasionally 
be reqoired to guard againat frost or 
eaat winds, espeeiBJly at night, but 
fceah air muat be admitted, more or 
lead according to the state aC the nea- 
thar without, and the degree of heat 
witliin, by raiiiiig the frame either in 
front or bdiind (de cKiwttnon of tho 
wind hong considered), for ur aa well 
aaatioi^ haet are iadiapanaiible to the 
haaJUi attd huMfiilnnaa of tte oncnmber, 
aemr be Mecec^ted. 
t« be aDeom^tged to 
Borface by pimAing 
{tot the flago' and thumb sbmild alwsya 
be uaed for this operation in preference 
to the kniie, which oauaee a wooed), 
when they haire got three innta from 
their tops, wiiich make* them throw 
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joints. WImi tiuM now ihoota or 
runnan }uts fonr aomplete jointa, 
Tonoli off tlie Sflli ■• aoon us it appears. 
By titia treabnont there will ba a anffi- 
fliaat number of nmnen for each lifbt. 
Aa the plutta beoonie TigoT<nu ihMj 
-will require fresh mould, which is to be 
drawn from the sides of the frame to 
the momvla in the eentte fw the nou- 
■JBhraent of the roota ; and aa their 
fibres will oonMuTially stretch out in 
■eartdi of food, you are to inareoie the 
eircumferetica of those mounds oontin- 
aaJly, by removing the earth to them 
fnnu ibis aidfls tmlit the whole snrfaoe 
of tka bed is on a level with the eentral 
parts, nie bloBBoiM moat be impreg- 
nated, aa will ba nntia o d in the trgal- 
meut of thenaloB. 

Towards tite and «f the aontii aaake 
tiia first mdoa fa«d, a* fbr aoamnbera, 
iSMpt that the Baaold Aould be more 
ta— ahwa, and t^ h^ta largar. One 
plant only duiidd be pat under eaA 
U^t, if the fmns be U moderate us; 
but if two be plsnted, let than he 



s ^art lauthwi 
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nd Ctibnl fcinda be ohoim, the aboota 
will not zMoirie t****»'"[^ like other 
vnieliei; the leading one is to be 
taained under the OMtre of the light, 
and tbs lateial ones on eadt side at 
li^ an^es. Ocoerally, melons raised 
from seed should be stopped when they 
pot off die reogh leaves, and only one 
shoot should be allowsd to mn from 
the axil of each of the two rou^ IsanH 
Ut on tlie ^>nt ; these whioh proceed 
feMB th* wik of the ootyledm leaves 
bsing •npnaasad «t their flnt ^>psar- 
«Ms; aid agak vAea tkeaa two main 
naaeTs hava attained aboob two feet in 
Isagth, h) order to produce frnttfal 
litsntls, <)r otJberwise they bscoms too 
murdi drawn and long joiMad. Those 
titat are trato cottings have far leea 
Tlaa, md do not rsgrnre topfrfag until 
they show frntt HIsm tb* Beha ts 



nraiiiiimllj iiMBiltiiirsiilA I 
lor it wWd be iqjtuions to ^eg the 
lowers too moist at tlua time. Brery 
kaale biaasan niMt bmt h* MrafiUl j 
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im[a^[nated, and ai 
are art and bsginmsg ti 
of QKashnre and a cioai 
will be of the graataat ai 
are swnllad full aiae, wbiBU n . _ .. . 
the coot and abo Tt^our on tiia ]eama 
most ba finally dlqiMMed witb. Th«ee 
judicious ^aatvatioM from a corre- 
spondent of lb. loudon [Kova that tha 
melon requirea much carwnl traatmentL 
The taiai^: of oooumbeis is modi 
eamaiv but the great Bapadority of the 
other given it a joat claim to sztrame 
care. Those gsrdanras who [Tovide 
luioriea far the table, pot angle plants 
to produce a single fnit for the store- 

The Impregnatioa of the bloBsonu ■■ 
efleoted by ^iplying (he pollen of ooa 
flower to the stigma of another, and 
this la done by pinidiing off one of tks 
male fiowen^ and aft<r oacef ully ttr^ 
ping it of its aomlla, so aa not to i^n 
die stamen ar aothaiv JBaettlDg it into 
the fscaala floiwv, end leaving it Umn. 
Tba MUM plan ntost be ad^tad tm 
isaiiiiiliiiiiliiiiwiilM fiWHW. stanaariy 
paiiod of tts yMr, on Maowat <d the 
utUa diance there ia of plants ao situa- 
ted at suoh a season bang casually 
impregnated by be«a, ka. 

You may sow cahbage seed, and like- 
wise celery, ia a mild heat. At thn 
latter end irf the month, supiposii^ the 
weatiia' favouraUe, you may pot the 
teudw annuals that were sown a moodl 
or six weeks ago, putting Uirae orfonr 
planta into each pot. Make cuttings at 
everything yon wan^ snd part root^ 
and make root onttnip at ^oae [dantn 
whioh sM BO prc^^ated. With reapact 
to cuttings gancally, I cannot foihear 
qoottog Uaa axpetkooa of that hi^y 
giftod aothsr and piaetitimar, Ur. Loii- 
don, reepectiDg tlm advaobage of molti- 
plyii^ plaits by thar meani^ hutcsd of 
tiy teaOa^a. 

''IniaaMnaaphem as above dsaeribed. 
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hsBd light, closely glased, eiUier of 
these may be used ; but if provided 
wich neither (irhich is nothing uncom- 
mon), you can doubtlesB command u 
much glus in square or fragment^ as 
nil! cover the mouth of a 48-uaed pot. 

"The cuttings should be tajcen &Dia 
the extremitiaa of tba bealthiest Tinea, 
cut close below the third joint from the 
tip, and inserted in tb omb-pota fdled with 
leaf-floil and 14am mixed, about ^alf an 
inch below the aurfooe of the soil ; and 
these placed in the bottom of a IS-sized 
pot, and the oaritj between the two 
pots stuffed with moiat moss, and the 
glass laid over the top of the outer pot, 
Trhich ought to be plunged into a hot- 
bed to the brim. 

" This is to improveniBiit in striking 
cuttings which I have never made 
l:nowii before, nor have 1 ever seen it 
practised by any one else. It ia a com- 
mon way to fill a pot throe-fourths full 
of ioil, and in that to insert the out- 
tinge under B pone of glaaa ; ajid I have 
no douht^ when those that have pme- 
tised that mode come to see this ample 
improvement, so much more worknuui- 
like and applicable, not only to melon 
cuttings, but to all eoita of cnttingB — 
exotic, greenhouBB, and hardy, they 
will feel nowise reluctant to relinqui^ 
■ the old way. 

" The advantages of this mode ate, 
when the cuttings get up to the glaae, 
which tbey generally do before they 
have struck root, the outer pot cau be 
changed for one a little deeper, and the 
moist moss serves the twofold purpose 
of conducting heat and moisture ; and 
BS the heat of the tan or dung-pit will 
be S0° or iO° above tiiat of llie atmo- 
sphere of the house or pit (a good tan- 
bed will range about 110° at six inches 
deep), it will be communicated through 
the outer pot to the atmosphere around 
the cuttings, thereby accelerating their 
striking root. Thia high atmoBpherio 
heat is an advantage possessed in oom- 
mou with the old system over the bell 
glass propagating pot" 

Dahlias may be put into hotbeds 
doriag any part of the month, to make 
them push. The seeds of Dahlia, Cal- 
oeolari% Polyanthus, and of varioiu 



annual flowers and kitohen vegetable^ 
may now be sown in mild hotbeda 
under franua. Peat or heath mould ia 
the best eovaring for Calceolarias, and 
when they hava put out two leaves, 
thej ahoidd be pricked out into two- 
inoh pots, filled with good mould, and 
transferred to four-inch pots when thar 
tissue has overspread the sides. Sow 
sucoeseiona of celery and cauliflower in 
cool beds, and after three weeks the 
seedlings will be fit for pricking out 
into fresh ones. 

Fot all the autumn propagated plants 
in framed pits, ho as to have them well 
rooted and turned out in April, in 
order that the pots may be disengaged 
for a, new suocession of plants, which 

greas in a propagating fcama. 

OntN Q-BouiiD. — Keep the Auriculas 
free from insects and diseased leaves, 
and replaoe the old mould at the sor&co 
with fresh ; and if you have any under 
common garden frames, be most par> 
ticnlar to give them air. When the 
trusses are rising to the heart, earth up 
the stoma of Polyanthuses with fresh 
compost, and as Tulips uipear above 
ground cover them up well with sand, 
which i«some security against frost, and 
otherwise serviceable to them. Plant 
out Anemones and Banunculuaes in 
drills seven inches apart and four inches 
between the plants, which you should 
put in with a trowel; and if frost have 
pulverised tiie earth, so much the 
better. 

The middle of tiiis month is the best 
time for providing scions, for grafting 
rose-trees and &utt-trees next month : 
these should be selected with judgment 
as to the sorts, and pruned off, where 
they oan best be affomed, in lengths of 
from two to three inches, separated and 
labelled. When yon have arranged a 
eufflcient number, and rubbed off the 
buds, slick the thickest ends into moist 
clay, closely pressed round them, and 
then pnt them thns clotted into a pot 
of earth, in which they may remain 
under some shed until wanted. At the 
close of this or the commencement of 
the next month, time, which will be 
more ptecdous then than now, uuj be 
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adoaa, where much of thin nuniery 
work is to ba performed, and you will 
thus have the scions in the beat order 
tor grafting, for this treatment will teat 
their ligouc: thoM that Bhrink and 
become feeble, yoii will reject out of 
the number prepared, which should 
ooneidenh]; exceed the number actu- 
ally required. Provide jrtocks, if you 
have not already done bo, for gmfting 
and budding during the ensuing season. 
In the Sitchen Oardtn pursue the 
works of digging, trenching, turning 
•ompoBta, Ac, in open weather | aud in 
•Ilattiug portiona of ground for par- 
ticular seeds or plants, endeavour to 
change the cropa as much as possible, 
because, by the Grequent recurrence of 
the same iji any given spot, they de- 
generate (generally speaking), and by 
depriving the soil of peculiar alimen- 
ta^ Bubatances, or by making frequent 
deposits of the name kind of excretion, 
they render that aoil indisposed to their 
htdividusA support, though fertile for 
other families of plant*. Another cause 
why the culture of a particular tribe 
without variation should be discon- 
tinued in the same ground is, the ne- 
tkcmical effect whifdt it may produce an 
its soil, by rendering it, for instance, 
eicessively friable, or the contrary. 
No annua! ' cgetables ought, prudently, 
to succeed «ach other; vary them 
therefore as much as you can. You 
will find that celery gives a good pre- 



peas with potatoes and winter greena 
or brocoli between the rows. Autumn- 
sown onions may be suooeeded by spin- 
ach, lettuce, &c,, and early cauliflowers 
by autumn onions. Spring-sown onions 
will ba advantageously mooeeded by 
cabbagee in beds, with scarlet runners 
between \ and if the cabbages stand all 
nuumer and next winter the ground 
will come in in the aprijjg, along vrith 
brocoli ground for celery, potatoes, and 
peas — the peas sown on the ridges. 

Daring rain you eon find employ- 
ment, brides what the stovehouaei and 
«onserv»toriea aflbrd, in making and 
Mpaiiing mats and itiwr ooveii, ihidaa 



imgpuisrbi 

If the season be mild you may now. 
towards the close of the month, a great 
variety of seeds in the open air, but do 
not be tempted to sow by a fxl day, 
which may be suooeeded by a deluge of 
raiu and heavy fhnt. If however seeds 
and hhour are of no great value to you, 
there oan be no objection to your ad- 
venturing a little in warm borders, for 
the Bake of obtaining early productions 
— carrots for instance : but be prudent 
in this particular. Eidney-beana are so 
delicate, that there la no use in so wing 
them yet out of doors, at least withoat 
some artiOoial protection. Peas and 
beans should be sown far Hucceadon. 
and salading and early cabbafes should 
be planted out^ as well as rooambole 
(Spanish shallot) and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. Seakale may now be abun- 
dantly forced in the open garden with 
litter and pots. Protect the wall fruit- 
trees that are in blossom from froat by 
light matting, thin canvas, or (as Aber- 
oromtua reoommeDds) by ii ' 



WATER, AMD ITS PURIFICATION. 
Is Ewpare IFicAin (1669} na have 
pointed out the various uses of charcoal 
as a purifier, and in the same work wa 
have pointed out the effect of wood 
aahes (charcoal) in softening hard water. 
The lUuttraltd London Neai has pub- 
lished an excellent article entering 
more fully int« the subject, and from 
this source we derive many of the tbl- 
loning remarks and facts : — 

The great importance of the use of 
pore water for domestio and dietetlo 
purposes is now ao generally recognised 
that it might seem almost su^i^uous 
to insist upon the noxious lufluenoe 
exerciaed upon the human frame bf 
the oooatant use of this fluid when 
►<'l^ing with vegetable and animal 
pntriditjee at once offensive to the 
palate and sufSciently evident to the 
eye. It may not, however, be ao gena- 
rally known that water which to the 
ordmary observer may •aem ol*a>' and 
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limpid ud plnauit ta tba tMte^ «ape- 
dally whan first drawn from tbe raoep- 
iacle in wbioh it has bean pnaerred, 
may contain iritliiD it the aeeda at 
diseaso moat huctfol to (he bodf, u 
haa beau abundaoUy prored by tlia 
uucroBcopioil obwrration and aaaljiioal 
examination of the moat eminent aci- 
entifio ifu^uirara of the preaentday. 

There ara tim* prinoipal mmni 
of purifioation of miter. AtrvtcoJuw 
h^ depuiiMmt ia effboted by oolleotliiz 
water in Itige buim or reaervoiia, and 
■Uowing It to reoaaia ategoaat till the 
meohamcal impotitiea ace depoaittd at 
the bottom, after which the Bupematant 
fluid is drawn off. Br Una maana the 
ImpuritieB that are he'd in ■uapeniion 
uv alone separated, while the luge aiEa 
of the reserroin, and the long lima 
Mquired for subudeaoe, reader the 
amount of water which Oan be obtunad 
fa) thia MBonerTmy small in proportion 
to the outla; required ; and the putre- 
hiBg gaaea which most ivault from the 
OMoD^HMition of the organic matter 
wMeh aubtidea cause the water •□ 
atltBiiied to be aaytbing bat agreeable. 

The second m^hod ia Uiat of jmr^ 
cotton by rtagentt — as alnoi or lime — 
which farm a weight; precipitate when 
added to Um water, tad, while aubaid- 
m{b take down wiA tiiem CBrtain or- 
ganic matten. TkeM ^irooeBBes reaem- 
ble somewhat in gpaoiple the comiaoD 
domestic operation of olkri^ing liquids, 
OB coSu^br boiling it wiUi l^e white 
of egg. This ,althoush found to answer 
nlthe laboratory, is difficult of applioo- 
tioB on on extended scale. 

The tbird metliod is tbat ot purifier 
lion lyjillratvni. To bo perfect, a filter 
ahauld be ci^iable of separating both 
mechantoal and (^mioal impuritlas. 
To effaot this the watar ia passed tiirough 
a porous aubatanoc^ whioh will arrest 
the progress of medianical im^nritisa, 
■nd at tlie aame tine ant <^mically 
•nd withdraw saob mattn* as are in 
sotation. 

On a large acala tjie pioaeaa of deana- 
tng now adopted eoanat* easentially in 
ma^g the watn pwui through a cim- 
Bderable thickueas of gravel, aand, or 
Snglj JjTidad atanat^ arraogad in a auo- 



of layan. In some onaea the 
■water ia fint purified bj Bubaidenoa aa 
above menticmBd, and utarwirda nade 
to travnaa thaaa b jeia. The natnre of 
tiia atone depeods tawb npcn the 
locality of tlte rea«r«^, lad other oir- 
. __i! die natural of- 



ip^biKthemaa 
In addlliDn t 



^ipcopiiat« natariaL . 
thoae lobctaiMM iridah act bj lepanb- 
iug menhaaio^ imputitiaa onlj, other 
materiaU,aBpedal1y amoul oharooal and 
certain spe^ea of day, are used, and 
thae^ ■ubctaocea p<»seas the remarkabla 
proper^ of wiUidrawing all traeea of ani- 
mal aad vegetable matt«r, even when in a 
atata of perfect •elation. In aojne forms 
of filter the water is made to pasa tram 
shoVB dcwowards through tbe Tarioug 
puli^dng madia ; while in oUiera the 
cutTBDt Is sent in an opponte direc- 
tion, passing from below upwards, ao 
tbat tbe pore watar paaaaa to the top, 
and is draw* off from that siirfaae. 

For domestic piirposea numerous 
voriettaa of filtera hava been brtni^t 
before the public Wool and sponge, 
aa media (or filtration, have had their 
respective advocates : they act mechani- 
oolly merely. The expense of the 
former would render it inai^dloaUe on 
a Istge Boale, and tiie latUr would le- 
quiie frequent nnawal: the heavier 
earUiy mstters mif^t be retained; but 



tents would not be amatedthaieby. It 
ia in the removal of tiieee Uiat animal 
oharooal ia particularly useful — !ta 
peculiar absorbent poweia, both for 
gaseoua and other organio toattws beiug 
vety lemaikable. So atrocg ia the 
affinity which it posaesBBS f6r vegetable 
and animal matters, that wat«r con- 
taining the moat poisonous substances, 
after being passed through a layer of 
animal obonxul, may be taken with im- 
punity. Vt^ietable charcoal poasesMe 
the eame properties, though in a laea 
degree. Laudanum, wfaiob ia of a dark 
port-wine colour, if passed through it, 
comes out free from oolour and odonr. 

We bave, then, in this material a 
moat valuaUe dioinfcdtant agent. When 
uaed alone as a medium for filtration, 
it BOon beoomea^ however, more or last 



OMdibh Biiull epao*, thus rond^ng 
thair ttten ezMedingly portable uta 
%h^ iriiilit ftt tho ume tim^ oi?in(; to 
the pafwt afanplkity of oonctrnotlM^ 
the iUteiiog audinm ou «Mdlr b* r» 
moTed and renoratod at -^i"*"-* 



oKBplstBly makM togattip, aad ttM 
late of ^tavtion baaoaaaa tnt- alow. 
BeDoe H nqnina to W mingled irith 
lama oUme mbttaiu^ as floe aaad, 
itooe, fto., iridoh will tiutan the pro- 
ceBO, and preTentthe clogging up of the 
filter ; bat aa tfae aapplj of dill tnaie- 
rial is nnall, and oan be obtainad oslj 
ftt>m oertoiii duttiota, at some axpenae, 
its §:E9i«ral use bai not beea xntderad 
practioable. The palmt rtcwe of Hisn. 
RuuKime and Co., whioti csa ba mana- 
factored with anj amount of porosity. 
aoaonfing as ib may be nqnired; and 
itg Incapatnlity of being aflaoted by 



ordiBary 

artifttnal flltntbMl lAiah happily nig- 
neied itaelf to the ianotor, ud whiok 
hBH been empii^ed tot tlutt mupooe 
w)th Htm most satia&otoiy rwult. By 
the use of plates of this snbstaDoe and 
lajUB of duroool, and the adoption of 
the prind[^ of bkmdbod, the moat 
eom^ete BepenUoQ of immritiM, 
whether io snaponeioii or in uMnical 
solution, opofgueouamatten^l^pTO- 
doota (rf putratKtioD, am iMclily be 



It will be obrioiu that the flist etMtoMi 
<rf materiala through which water ooa- 
tainivf mmA macbaaioal uaporiJUea 
most be wpedally prane to become 
•logged ap, Mthfttftanifonnii^^y of 
<4<ar water tmttbe diffloslt to obtaia, 
while iha oooarional iranoraJ of auoh 
mattera will be difflenlt without diatnib- 
ing the water which has been alieody 
Altered through tt. In the method of 
filtration whioh. is now most common, 
that namely by aaaeoiian, Qlia diSool^ 



imoBgat the prominent fllten of the 
present day, aa oombizuBg the aboTS 
reqmaitiaDS, Ac, we would notice those 
of Hessra. Hansaine and Coi, in whidi 
tiMsa ge«tlen*nhi>velu^lyooakivad 
the nsit perf»ct mediMia for flltntion 
'tlMt hu oome mdar oar notioe, and 
■dapted in TarioDB fbnns, for all the ro- 



■nannfairtiuring piuposes. By the em- 
plonueDt of diaca or twiaa of a pemi- 
Uarly flne yet porous atone^ enveloping 
a bed of aniTn ^l charcoal, they Baoun 
the most eObotire appari^iu in an in- 



pnriien an oonstfuoted so u t( 
tlus end, by nuuu of whioh the 
mechaiucal impuiitiee aeparated front 
the water snbalde at the botton of a 
chamber prepwed tor that pnrpoaa, jn- 
atead of bciu dqwnted in tlie hewtof 
the filter, a* has hitherto b 



<rf the ofdinary ooottniotion. 
Onr apace will act ollaw of our de- 
Mribing more Ijt detail the vatiooa forms 
ot filters mtoafacturad by tkla flim ; 
. they are aa nnmenma aa the require- 
. menU of the pnblle in this Tcepeot — 
and doofatlaaa foil iulbrmation will b« 
readily famished toany inquirer, <dthei 
at their mamifaotoiy, Ipsnicb, or at 
their ddptt, Whitehall-wharf, CoimoB- 
row, Westminatar. 

DETECTING POISONSl 
Is ooDseqaMioe of the nmnerona omss 
of poisoaing l^ t^etable poisoni, which 
are £fkiilt or ImpoaaiUe of detcotioD 
hj ohennoal zamMt, Dr. Uarehall Hall 
propoMf to ttpplj a ftttialoffical teat, 
wMoh couista of sncgecting small 
aaimals to tlte iHuttm of a fluid in which 
(probably) the poisoned orgasa, or thoes 
suspected of beiiuc poisoned, have been 
macerated. Dr. HaU says : — 

" I have juEt performed two expert 
ments, and only two, for want of mate 
rials ibr more. 

"I raqiMst«d lb. Lloyd- Bullodl, of 
Hsaorer^tree^ to dissolve one part of 
Uke acetate of strrchnia in one thouland 
parts of distilled water, oddi^ a drop 
or two of aeetdo acid. 

" I tbm toc^ • th)g, sod haring added 
to one ounce of watei 1-lOOth part of a 
grain of the acetate of etrychnia, pkoad 
the &og in this dilute aolution. No 
effect having been produced, l-lOOth of 
a grun of the aoetlte was carefully 
added. Thia having produoed no effect, 
in aBothw bow l-lOOtlt of a grain of 
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the ncetats iral Rgain added, ""H"g 
the S-lOOtho, of about the thirty-tliird 
part of a grain. In a few miQutes, the 
&og became Tiolently tofanio, and 
though taken oat and washed, disd ia 
the course otOie night. 

" I thus detected, in the moatindublt^ 
able TDaaner, one thirty-tbird part of a 
grain of the asetate of stiyclmia. It 
speared to me that, had more time 
been given to the experiment, a mnch 
mlDuter quantity would be detectible. 

" I placed theseooud &og in one ounce 
of distilled vator, to which 1 had added 
the l-200th part of a grain of the acetate 
of atrjrohnia. At the end of tbe Biat, 
the BBCond, and Uie third hours, other 
similar additions were made, no symp- 
toms of strjchnism having appeared. 
At the emd of the fifth hour, the frog 
having been exposed to the action cf 
I'GOth part of a gnun of the acetate of 
stzychma, tetanus cams on, and nnder 
the same circuDutancea of removal and 
washing, as in the former experiment. 



proved fatal in its torn. 

"I thus detected l-60th part of a grain 
of the poiaonous salt by phenomena too 
vivid to admit of a moment's doubt, 
the animal, on the slightest touch, 
became seized with the most rigid 
general spaamodio, or, rather, tetanoid 
ri^di^. And this phenomenon, alter- 
nating with perfect relaxation, was 
repeated again and again." 

The subject is one of great Interest 
and importance, though we are inclined 
to doubt the infollibility, and, ther^ore, 
tl» applicability of the test 

EMPL0TEB3 AND SERVANTS. 
EvBBT person is rither an employer 
or a aemmt, and mimy persons stand in 
boUi these relations at tile same time. 
They hold offices, end employ pernons 
under them. 

It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that tlie laws relating to the 
employment of labour should be dis- 
tinctly made popular. And to tbi p end 
the following fact* will motOTJally con- 
tribute: — 

Engagaaatlt of Servantt. — In tiie en- 



servants, it is genoslly understood that 
the engagement may be determined by 
either party giving a njonth'a warning, 
or by tite employer paying a month's 
wagee, he can eaiforoe an immediato 
dismissal. 

Board Waget. — It is generally sup- 
posed that Hervants thus dismissed can 
claim for tjieir boani during tbe montli. 
But such is not the case. The services 
dispensed with b^ng conaderad an 
equivalent for the board, 

Affreenenit ikovld be in Writing, — 
In engaging any description of servant 
wherou oUier terms man those which 
are usual with persons of Bueh avois- 
tion, are more oonvenient, the terms 
which are deeired to subsist between 
the parties should be specified in 
writjng, (M7 be capable of proofs b; 



Citrlci and Superior Servatiit. — Tll» 
rulf of pving a month's warning, or a 
month's wages, does not apply to persona 
of these da^es. Qenerally speaking an 
engagement is understood to be for a 
year, and to expire at the end of a 
current year. It is probable that three 
months' notice wouM be sufficient. But 
the law is so undefined upon the sub- 
ject that it is best to have all the ooa- 
ditions specified in writing, and signed 
by each party. Where an engagement 
ia for any period more than a twelve- 
month, it becomes a contract, and must 
be attested in writing, otherwise such 
an agreement may, at any time, be da- 
elared void. 

Siaiaptd AgneifxnU. — A stamp is not 
required in agreements witti menial 
sarvantB, But it would probably givft 
security and legal force to all agree- 
menta if properly stamped, 

igre^ntntt ihould be explicil. — 
An agreement should clearly express 
all the conditions entered into, sped- 
fying the laoney, food, elothing, lodg- 
ing, and other conaderation. Some 
Bui^ consideratdon, however small, is 
requisite to bind the employed to the 
employer ; an agreement to serve fof • 
term of years, without consideration, im 
order to learn a given art or business, 
having been declared void. The 
smallni p^m«ct, or ()ona)den>tio% 
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wQI, hawerer, reiider such lui egreement 

Tka Employer Acvld ht equally bovnd 
teilh the Senanl. — A aemint may agree 
to aecve^ and be held to hia agreement 
for any term ; but if the emEloyer has 
not agreed to employ for the aonie 
term, his compliance is not to be in- 
ferred &om the agreement for eerritude 
on the part of the employod. The em- 
ployer may, therefore, releaaa himself 
by notice, as if no snch agreement for a 
term exiated. 

It ia, therefore, important for the 
interests of the employed, that the em- 
ployer should distinctly engage to 
employ for the period that the servant 
engages to aeire. 

Forfeiia bg Seruoni*. — A proper piij- 
vision in an agreement ia, that the em- 
ployer ahall be at liberty to atop out of 
wagea the value of things broken, or 
destroyed, or lost, by the nagligence of 

wages cannot be mode without eipreas 
stipulatitiD. 

An employar may increaae his power 
over a servant by binding him to make 
a forfeit, if be leaTe« bis work or his 
Bitnation, without proper notice. And 
tbe clause in such agreeroent moat 
authorise the employer to make deduc- 
tion of Buch forfeit out of the wages. 
Otherwise he cau only sue the servant 
u for a debt in the Coun^ Court, 

Liveria of Sercantt. — A livery aer- 
vsut quittin:; a situation cannot clajm 
tlie livery, which ia the property of the 
master, linleaa it has been agreed that 
he may do bo. 

Agreimeata mid by C<m»mt. — Agree- 
ments may be put an end to with the 
consent of both the parties at any 
Ume, or a new agreement maybe entered 
mto aud the subsisting one super- 

Baniruptoy of Employer.— The bank- 
ruptcy of an employer does not cancel 
the engagement with a servant. 

Termt, and Wa^ei of Hiring. — Ser- 
vants are, in some instances, engaged 
by the day or week, though, aocorifing 
to the usage with auoh aervanta in par. 
ticnlar districts, the " hiring" is under- 
ileod to bs for a yatr, ud the wgn 



are understood to be but the propi^ 
Hans of a yearly salary. 

Apprenticf. — ^Thera are spemal lawa 
for the regulation of agreements be- 
tween masteiB and apprentice. Thej 
are bound by their friends or guardians 
with their own consent A master 
must fulfil the conditiona of the inden- 
tures. He must not fcil to teach the 
apprentice the trade which he under- 
takes to instruct him in in the inden- 
tures. He must not alter his tradi^ 
nor put the apprentice to an occupation 
which is not provided for in the indeu- 
turea. If he does, the apprentioe may 
refuse to serve. The magistratea have 
power of jurisdiction in such cases. 

In a future IntervUv we shall eipl^n 
other points of law affecUng the em- 
ployment of labour. 

WHAT IS WINE f 
WlHB, in our Boceptation of tbe term, 
is the fermented juice of fruit, or of 
tbe grape in particular. 

Has tbe word, then, any other meia- 
ing! 

Yes ; in many ooontriea the same 
word ia equally applied to the product 
of distillatdon — even to that obtuned 
from gnaa. In Bosaia, for inatance, 
corn-spirit is called ceretd vine. 

Is the same or an analogous word 
used to dedgnate urtiK in many 
different languages T 

Yes ; in all the European languages, 
or in ^ those which owe their original 
construction to Europe, since the 
Boman empire. 

What ia the prooeBH by which grape 
wineigobtaiuedr 

That depends upon the kind of wine 
Bought ; npon the colour, and u^n a 
variety of incidental odrcumstanoes. 

Hoie do you make vhite mine t 

White wine is made by gathering the 
fruit, whether white or black, tramp- 
ling it out, or bruising it down to pulp 
in Bome way or other, and then imme- 
distely subjecting this pulp to the 
action of a press, or to be troddea 
down aud strained off in coarse bags. 
The liquor so obtMned it oolleeted in 
vat«, in which it fetmeal* .actively fur 
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■BTonJ wweks (from t«n (faja to three 
moDttu), after vbich it fines itself 
down, uid baoomea drinkable wine. 
It i* •iMnellmaa drawn off its leee into 
other Tati, •ometimeB not^ aecoiding to 
tbe loeal pmddoe of tha growers. In 
disfcriata in whkb the growers are very 
partdcular a> to flie colour, flaTonr, kc, 
of the liquor, th* frnit is carc^lly 
•orted ; all unripe or rotten berries 
bring removed, sod the white and 
black grapes itpamUd. Bub these a>e 
exceptional precautions. 
Sov do you nubte red wine t 
The prooeas of making red wine 
diffam, in general, from that emplojed 
for white, onlr as regards the macera- 
tion of the pulp (Ausca) of the fWiit in 
the liquor iWitHl fermentation, whereby 
the colouring matter is dissolTed into 
the liquor, and couTeji a hue, more or 
less dark, according to the nature or 
particular variety of the fruit. There 
are a few vanetiea of black grspea, such 
as the Teinlvrier, of which the in- 
terior of the berry, or juice, holds a 
certain portion of the coiouiing matUr 
naturally in aolntion at maturity ; but 
these are eaCBptioiiB to the general rule. 
The great majority of grapes, whether 
white or black, have a pale greenish 
juice, when ripe ; and this juice 
aaaumes a more deeidadly yellow hue, 
as it nadei^ooB fennenlation. The 
huaks alone, of the generality of black 
grapes, contain the beautiful purple or 
crimson coloar whieh ia oonrayed to 
the liquor by th* proOMB jnat de- 

Tbe result of fhrnKBtathn ll to 
(dkange a portion of thia iimnijiih<i into 
alcohol ; but what to -Um proportion 
of this alcohol to the entire Tohima of 
the fluid ? 

This varies greatly, actording to the 
more or less racohaiine nature of the 



1, the temperature, and so 
is groater in vitU than in rei 
genetallj, for two reasons \—firtl, that 
Uie white grape is commonly mo] 
nccharine than the black; am 
Kcondlg, that the maceration of tt 
hnaki during fermentation takes up 
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proportion of alcohol 
with which I am conversant, and I 
believe the greatest that can b« 
obtejned without artiflcial or excep- 
tional interfererioe, is sixteen per cent j 
the average of white wines in Southern 



detected has been Sve per cent. : this 
was, no doubi^ a somewhat diluted liquor. 

Yon say the greatest proportion is 
sixteett per oent. ; do you apeak of new 
or of old wine T 

I speak of new wine, of cohtbs — that 
is, of the result of primary fermenta- 
tion; because there is a slow and 
secondary fermentation, which gradually 
eliminates more ipirit in variable pro- 
portions. 

What is vititgOfT, and bow is it 

Vinegar is simply a soured fermented 
liquor. The preaenoe of other com- 
ponentB heeideB those of alcohol and 
water is indispensable to its formation. 
Henoe it arises in wine during secon- 
dary fermentation, from the exoeeaive 
activity of the ferment upon the reai- 
dusry sugar, irhich deranges the 
balances in the existing combination. 

How in the elimination of this pro- 
duct to be avoided f 

Id strong spirituous wines no precau- 
tion is necessary, because the abun- 
dance of aloohol resists the agency of 
the fennent. It may therefore b« 
averted by the artificial addition of 
spirit to tiie liquor, immediately after 
the subsidence of the primary fermen- 
iatlon. But thia is a spurious method. 
It oan also be averted by preserving tba 
liquor ill perfeet gmaeenct (inasmuch 
OS motion diatiirbs the precipitated fer- 
ment), at an tmiforni temperature of 
between 80* and 70». Are not the red 
wines in our market the most spirituous 
of all! 

Yes, eertainly ; but Ispeakofnatural 
wines only. The red wines to which yon 
allude are wholly artificial. Fort wine 
is rare^^ found to oontun leea thao 
twMi^-two par oent of aloohol, as wa 
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tliaii nine or ten per Mot. Intheilncl 
interpretetion of the Treuoij Lsttec 
of Juite 38, 18CS, whioh. limitB tli9 
•trengtli of irioe (u anch) to thir^' 
three per oent. of proof tpirit, hardly 
w0 port irioa could be al«til«d except 
kB (ireeteiMd ipirit (at SOi., instead of 
Ca. 9d. per gallon) ; b«oauie wines 
which eoatain &ant twenty-fimr to 
twentj-iiz per cent. ofaIa>AoI are clearly 
above the preacrihed strength of tiiirty- 
Uiree per cent, of proof ipirit. 

Do joa draw any particular infereace 
£;om this comparisoii between wUM uid 
FMlwinaaT 

Yes, indeed. I kftr t^t for cnntive 
or dietetic purpoaes, the rad winoi — I 
mean, of ootuse, good aonnd red wines, 
like Eoussillou— ara to be preferred to 
white. The stimulaUag virtues of the 
rtd wine ore more genial and gentle, 
those a£ the vihiie, generally Epnldiig, 
more initating. There ore, doubtless, 
pctftiaular idiosTnoroaies which serve as 
axoaptions, and the white wines might 
accordingly be found to agree belter 
with puticolar individuals Uiui the 
red (suppofDug both to be equally pure). 
But there are quaint idiosyncrasies of 
&ia kind respecting the effbot of all 
articles of food and all drugi ; and 
llama,ot eonrao, it is the mediool man's 
province to detect I eoly spe^ of 
generalilies. 

Befarring agtm to the oondition of 
wine, which da yon consider to be the 
more wholesome, new or old wiHe f 

To • person in sound health un- 
donbtsdly cldwin^ baoause the new 
wins oontoins tte materials for gene- 
ntdng aciditf , and the old wine would 
not be too stimulating. To an 
InvoM, neitliiei very new not very old 
wine; btoauae the former would be 
Kit to operate as juat deeotibed, and 
the latter would have become by so 
maoh sMfV irritating ■■ it had beoome 
lot nourishing. For convalescents' 
drinking — that U, aa a rabormat — 
I should prefer to recommend * sound 
wine about four years old. 

What do you oooaider the higlwat 
■tbibute of a pan wine ? 



Its noMntl fragrance and after^taste. 
I B^ natural, emphaldeally, because 
artificial means are employed to convey 
the peculiar aroma whicb ohoraoterisea 
&c*t^laBS wines (especially in the 
northern and central regions) to 
liquors of aoaree and infMor quality. 

What am I to onderataiid by ycur 
remark, as legarda the "northern 
and oeatnil n^ons in particular f 
Is it that you adopt a definite and 
qwui geographical rule in your cloael- 
fiottiont 

Approiima^ely so. I eonaider the 
Suropean wino belt, induding tha 
Heditenanean lakadB, to extend &om 
tha S6th to the SOtli or 51st parallel of 
north latitude ; and Uiat Uie most per- 
feot wine, in all respeotB.ia to be found, 
OB a geocial rule, between the 41st and 
the 47th pandlels. The most northerly 
region, auch as tluit of t^e Bheingau, 
produoeB the climax of ftagroncs, and 
the most southeriy the climax of suo. 
oharine. 

Con you describe .such a wine to 

It is ftagranl^ dry, clean, bri^it, 
fruity, and genaiDUs ; and it leaves & 
pleasant after-taste, whic& no impa> 
fectty iermented or loaded wine ever 
does. The flavour is mtiart and racy ; 
but never at all sweet. Sweetnces can 
only be detected in imperfect or loaded 
wiD«a ; oad tlieee hU require manipula- 
tion with qiirit to restrain a destrae- 
tive Beoondar; Fatmentation. 

A perfect wine will preserve itself j 
it is oonstitntionally enduring, and con- 
tinues for many years to acquire deli- 
cacy, as it slowly elaborates its insenaibla 
fermentatioD. 

None of the Insaous of fiery Uquorg 
are properly called icintu, in our eenna 
of the tens : — tiiey are compounds. 
However gnat mif^t have been tha 
natural c^Moity of the must to be con- 
verted into fine wine, all its eicellenoa 
is aubmeiYed by the preponderance of 
undecomp^ed sacdiarine whicli it has 
been forced to retain in solution, and 
by tha apirit with which it has been 
dironehed to narcotise the rebeliioui 
ferment. It ooo never afterwarda be- 
] acmia uthw fragtont oi clean, like a 
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pure wiuA; &nd erstt ita oolour will 
tmder^Q ohangee wMoh do not occur in 
Hquorfi that have been oarefuUy oairicd 
tbix)iigti the natural procewea of fsr- 
mentation. Thus the more tawny I 
see a wine became with age the more 1 
Bnspeot It, — Foaier and Ingle, London. 

HISTOKT OF KEYS. 
At ^ recent meeting of the British 
Archseologioal ABBOoiation, Mr. H, Syer 
Ciuning read a paper on the History of 
Keys. He pointed to a strip of bark 
uldathongof leaUier, a^thefintmeanB 
by which property was aeoured, prior 
to the adranoed ebage of eoeial raSne- 
ment when permanent houaea were 
constructed, and the door and fie coffee 
festened with bolte, latches, and bars. 
Homer waa cited aa the earliest writer 
who mentions anything like a key, and 
special referenae was made to the primi- 
tive locks and keys of wood of the 
ancient and modem Egjptjana. The 
iron keys of Egypt were deaoribed, and 
illuBtrated by eiamplea from Thebes, 
and tile curious feet painted out that 
nearly similar Bpecimens are met with 
in Weetem Africa. After a brief notice 
of Qreek kejs, attention was directed to 
the Roman era, and a Tninnte descrip- 
tion given of the fixed and moveable 
locks, the dentated, piped, and broached 
keys, and of the vanously-formed bows 
surmounting the Btoms. Mention was 
made of the small beys attained to 
finger-rings, and of fLe rianit aAvltera, 
the false or skeleton k^ of ^e Koman 
housebreaker. The Aiglo-Saion and 
Norman keys were then dwelt upon, 
and the various Forma and fashions of 
the key-bows from the thirteenth 
century down to a later period were 
deacribed. The superBtitious belief in 
the magical powers of the key, of its 
employment as a henJdio beanag. and 
its frequent adoption as a sign in former 
times, were next alluded to \ and Mr. 
Cuming concluded his paper (which was 
profusely illustrated with examples of 
keys of all ages, from the days of tJie 
Egyptians to those of Gteorge IV. as 
shown in the key of tiie late Carlton 
House) by enumoatjng die diffaraot 



modes by whioh keys hate bten held 

togetller, showing that a ring was among 
the earliest as well as latest contrivaneea 
for the purpose. It was remained, thkt 
two otgecta were frequently found ap- 
pended to the keys of the doors of 
■tables and oow-houses, namely, a per> 
forated Sint and a horn ; the former of 
which was declared to be an amulet to 
guard the oreatures from the attacks of 
nightmare, and t^e latter, an emblem 
of the god Pan, the protector of oattl^ 
and hence r^arded aa a charm, andbotb 
of which have been used from the most 
remote antiquity. 



Dka-th Wabbaitib.— It having bean 
incidentally announced in the Hant* 
IndepvJtdei^ with reference to the con- 
death-warrant signed by the Grown hod 
not yet been issued," allow me to pro- 
vent, as far as possible, error in the 
minds of auch of yo<ir readers as are not 
acquainted with legal formalities, by 
mentioning that (except in the case ii 
a pear of the realm) there is no such 
thing as a death-warrant ever signed by 
the Crown or by any one or mora (W 
the officers of the Crown, the only au- 
thority for the execution of a criminal 
convicted of a capital crime being the 
verbal sentence pronounced upon hint 
in open court, which sentence the 
Sieriff is bound to take cognisance of 
and execute without any further au- 
thority. It is true that a written 
CBlendar of the offences and punish- 
ments of the piisonera is made out 
and signed by the Judge, of which a 
oopy is delivered to the Sheriff; but 
tins is only a memorandum and not &n 
official document, and it is optional 
with the Judge to sign it or not I 
should not venture to occupy any po» 
tion of your valuable space upon this 
matter, but I am well aware iiiat it ia 
a subject upon which very great and 
general misapprehension exists. — I re- 
main, sir, your obedient servant, Lbx, 

To Peesbetb Frdit.— Grapes and 
other &esh fruit may be preserved and 
kept ready for -Vih- for a consideiabU 
time if corefally packed in mahogany 
Mwdnst. 



THE DWIMA.* 



&Ti>ifT-bnmfld DwIda, tbj fu« It u flln^ 



"Dowa on thj ttAgy banlEi plcquet tbe tro 
SiioFlng tha nlgbt-Tolveji with cuola 

Cmckle their fbggota of drin-wood and ( 



Br Uei rigid and nm. 



Rigid ukI lUent, uid croDohlng for prej, 
I nie itibled, nod iheep wen In fold, 



■mi. 



rigid u 



I w^ Uia flgnire Ch&t iwkUirwed mj lord, 
OlauT Ics-ibeeUng iid trtacB ibove 
rstBUlne oorer to Betl up mj Iota 

bj the Dwlu mj beme-toFGhei bum, 
ifol I watch Ibr nir bridggrvQm's return, 
a the moon aparklea on hoarbwt ud 



» rigid IE 



stUL 



111 ttnUlngiD miulul glee, 



Alwmjfl approeching, ht 



And the dud idJent rlTer Ilea rigid and MltL 
1 go to the Dwlna, I iland on hla wave, 
"Where Ivan, my dead, h«« no grau oi 

Stronger than grwille that cofflni a Ccai 
Solid as paveoieDl, and polished m ipar. 
Where the dead dleal river Ilea rl^ imd 



SIroDgEr than granite ? naj, fUUr Uian ui 
Fatal the olaqi of tb J jUppery hand. 
Cruel ai .nlturo's the clutch of thy claws. 
fTho ihall redeem tWun the mercUeu Jaws 
Of the dead silent river ao rigid and itlll 
Crijp lay the new-tUlen aum on thy breai 
Trembled the while nwon through haze 

theweet, 
Tar in Ibe thicket the wolf-cub was howUi 



sy blDfltom, they decay. 



ahoit but potent reign. 

I a flood through heart and brali^ 

utthatddlonltqD 



And the dead atlent Fivar lay rigid and fUlI, 
When Iran my lover, my husband, my lordt 
Lightly and chearily atepped on the sward, 
Light with hla taopea of the morrow and ms, 
That the reedi m the marghi leaned after 

Bnl tba dead allent rinr Uy rigid and Mia 

O'er the freah inow.feU, the winter- long frost, 
O'er the broad Dwlna the foreilec CFOIt, 
Snarel at his girdle, and gnn at bit lida. 
Gamebag weighed hcaiy with gifti foi 

And the dead silent river lay rigid and etUL 



HAFPINESa. 

If solid hapi^eat we prlte, 
Within our breast thli Jewel 11«, 
And they an fools who roam. 






u 4/ Tta rson, I7 Un. D. OgllTy. 



DISINFECTANTS. 



DISINFECTANTS. 



Db. Hvsfoatt, with whom w« have 
the honour of a persooal acqusiutance, 
Is aditing a moat elaborate work upoa 
"(^eiaiitry, at applied to Artt tmd 
3fa»nfaiiura." In tiu aeoand rolume 
of thU work he giTee aa instrinitive 
chapter upon DismfeetuitB, which he 
wjB are, " Properly speaking, sneh aa 
remove the cavtet of iafection ; but, bh 
the French BigniflcsUonhaabeeo adopt- 
ed in England, the removal of an; m- 
junoua taint is alao uxideratood." This 
anbject being of extreme importanoe to 
the welfare of iamiliea, we will acoept 
with gratitude from Dr. Mmipratt tboa« 
facts whicb have a, praotical application. 

Washing witb pure water, to remove 
ill putcesoent or putrosoible matters, 
has always been, and must oontinue to 
be, the most important dinnfaotant 
nheuevec it can be applied. It hu 
generally been found tJiat the toil is a 
very valuable disinfectant, deoompodng 
animal matter with great npidity, and 
sending out gases which are, on the 
whole, innocuon^ nnleaa miS(d«at apKoe 
has not been allowed fi>r the remains. 
EfBcadouBOBthe boQ is for the ffiainfW 
tion of bodiee buried in H^ it has been 
found in large tomut OiaA the amount 
of soil oovering Ute dead Iia> been in- 
sufficient : most mdooB, then^ore, liavs 
interred their dead im ^e ■aburbs and 
lesB populous looalities. 

A process of pnriflcation after the 
burial of a person was, among the an- 
oenti, nearly nniveTaal ; sometJmea it 
resolred itself into a mere reli^us 
custom, but this had evidently arisen 
out of a distinot aot of cleansing. Among 
the Romans, certain days were Bet apart 
for the ceremonial cleansing of 'the ^ 
mily, and the house was swept out by 
an officer appointed for the purpose. 

Embalming has sometimee been re- 
sorted to in Europe (hnn tiie »ery ear- 
liest times, and with great siuoess. The 
remains of the Freneb kings disinterred 
at St- Denia by the revolutionist*, pre- 
served their Conntenanoes, it is said, 
perfectly when first uncovered ; but 
immediatelf yielded when erased to 



the air. ScmetimM the pretHrvatkB 
is effected by thd mere action of onr- 
renta of air. This may be readily b»- 
lieved of a warm climate, but the sam^ 
result occurs at Bonn, in the vault of a 
ohapel, where the bodjes of the buried 
monks are dried up or shrivelled, bat 
not dscompcaed. So means, what^er, 
it is said are used to obtain this result, 
further than placing an open coffin con- 
taining the body in a dry repository 
where the wind is continuaJly blawing. 
Infectiim arises from decomposing 
matter, which, coming in contact with 
that wfaieb ia healthy or laund, iuducea 
a continuation, of the decay. It ia in 
this wide sense that the word is used 
when duit^edion is spoken of. Hatter 
may be thrown into this state in various 
ways and ntoationa. Vegetable and 
animalaubstanoes decay spontaneously, 
even if left to themselves, without the 
interferenoe of any body in a state of 
denay. No infection U known without 
the presence cf such putrefying agent. 
The origin and biabHy of all plagusB 
and infeotioas diseaaee point to this b»- 
tisfitatorily. No cJiemcial r&«gimtl^ 
properly so called, have been knoiVB 
to give rise to contagion. QaM* 
are known which destroy health, and 
by producing deoompoaition may causa 
such deaaj to preoOBd in the aystain 
thai the ««hilB*ions may engender 
infection ; bnt even in this case it i» 
produoed by tlie organic substances, 
though the distinct and direct iojoiT 



disease may arise t 

Here Dr. Uo^ratt enuBsentaa cer- 
tain causes which do not relate to thos* 
matters to wMob, alone, we tlunk it 
needful to direct the attention of OVF 
readera. We tiietefare pasf on to his 
remark that^— 

When a eoontry is badly dnmed, and 
there is no outlet for the jondnots of the 
decomposition of plants but the air, it 
oftonhappens that disease sprsada rapid- 
ly. IflllelB]»dbeproperlydrained,thM* 
•maoalJoni, passing through the soil, b» 
ooToe diaiidntod, sad a eomparativeljf 
healthy atmoqiheMreanltB. Harsheate 
all ages ban b mm uaw holeaome;bgta>sy 



DiamntcTAMs. 



Mtotho 

a mMrt toil, taidi u thoaa 
of HoUumI, do aai prodniM disMM in 
an e^Ml dagrat^ with > rimilar coodi- 
tioaim'tiw tKipkm, nlure the dKwii 
BUMaeMl«nt«d. StULmoinHidluid, 
those who live in the immediata m^^ 
bourhood of that part of tha oooiitr;, 
wtucll is adjacent on one dda to the sea, 
and on tlie other to fields bataw its 
lerel, are tttr iufarior In tpuniaaoe to 
those who lire when tha land ii ele- 
vated otij a foot aboTO the ocean's 
gotface. 

Diseaaes Bometimea aeemto sriae from 
> greater expenae of aea than above 
alluded to, at loist whsi oonnected 
irith one or more great rirei^ Areddish 
Taponr was Been by the inhabitaDta of 
tJte anrroandiag countiT, to their great 
kUrm, to arise out of the Tallow Sea : 
after floating about, it ^peroad itself 
over thu land, and prodaaed, or at least, 
it was followed bj that taatt dieuiful 
yntbraak of choleis, which afterwards 
paaaed over all Aaia, ultimately coming 
to Europe. Meana of cure are not 
ivadity found for such 
coDise muat be hod to < 
feotanla. 

Ponds, and such ooIlectionB of watec 
as are too shallow to prevent rapid de- 
compoaiticai, and whioh aDow the sun's 
lays to enter ao as to enooura^ the 
gniwth of pUnta at the tiottom, beooma 
fertile sooroes of diaeaae. They can 
only be disinfected mtirely by the de- 
strnotion of tha vegetation, generally 
accomphslied by complete dramage. 

Maaeea of natter in a Btat« of decom' 
position aronnd a dwtdling may eaaily 
become ceDtree <rf ooBtBgioni and tlM 
beet method of dealing vrith tiieee ia to 
' remove them immediatdy ; but if ia a 
dangerauB condilioD, t« distnfeet ttem 
previondy, aa the removal abvndantly 
■preada the nozioiw vaponn uid gaaea. 
A still atmo^Aenfkvouia the spread 
of ioieotion, aa a whole district or com- 
tiy may become like a closed veasel, 
tapidlj Blling up with impure matteis, 
■nd peetUcnce being generated. Hurri- 
oanea, it ia well luiowti, have a ponerfol 
Modney to stop tha progreat <rf disease. 



ic dinin- 



Sudden changes In temperature 
likewise iqjurioD^ aSeoiing the health- 



vegatahla. 
„ _. . . .oooaaioiially 

infaotion. The peeoliat «MKlitio& of 

the air, ailed b%i^iBaatate of thi, 
kind, but ia. imperftotly undaraiood 
Great natoral phenomanft in any way 
iuterfuing with orpnio life, may acca- 
lerate various mBladitti Rain has aome- 
timea bean ao ocntinuouB aa to cause a 
whole diatriot to become corrupted, 
destroying v^etaUoQ, and not only 
starving, but infeetiag man with offen- 



ofms 



natdoos. 8a also great 
a, locusts, and oaterpUlar^ foi 
; batter known in history than 
» of the present days — 



present i 
. heats, ar 



lariy deatructive of animal and Vegetabli 
life. Tbesecanseaof infectionhavebeeB 
recomtad, that a distinct view of thi 
opposite, or datnfKtion, may be taken. 
Tapours arise in all these oseg men 
tioned, and pervade the atmoaphara. 
That organie matter has been found in 
the air has been auSlraently proved by 
Bhrenber^ who ascertained the pn- 
sence of animalcula ; by Yogel and 
Dr. Sonthwood Smith, and more ra- 
cent); by Dr. Angus 9mith, who ob- 
tained it hi the BMoahire condensed from 
the breath in orowded rooms. A atata 
of tha atmosphere in which organia 
matter does not exist, can acarcely be 
imagined; even when it comes fl^m 
healthy bodies it ia found to be injuriona 
if allowed to oollect; but when ema- 
nating from uohealtby oonstjtutions, it 
■mat communicate disease more readily. 
Its fint notion is ia the nasal organ, 
when nature generally gives notice <dl 
contiguoiis evil; bat wben persons are 
accustomed to living in impnre air, 
habit causes them to be insensible to its 
efibcts. It must nest enter the lung^ 
where the blood absorbs it ; distemper 
is thereby oommunicated to the most 
yitti parts in a direct ir 
The snbject is of so 1 
and Dr. Muapratfs 
upon it are so lucid and ueefiil, that w« 
vrill aeek another AtMreia* with him. 



RABKTIES AND AEUSEES EOK THE TABLE. 



BABETIES Aim REUSHES FOR 

THE TABLE. 
DOHKUD diBCOTeriea bm coDsUntlj 
bdng node ; and though, toofrequentl;, 
usafnl liints die away after semiiK the 
purpoBS of a Nswipaper paagca,^, wo 
think that among the readers of the 
Intervitw there are taanj peraooi who 
will not ]etpractlcalfiaggeHtJonfl slip. We 
therefore bring together, aa peculiarly 
adapted to tlje present season, the fol- 
lowing mefiil BUfKeationa for easily 
enpplying the table with raretiea. Wa 
commence with a paraeraph, extracted 
from the Oardttmr'i Chronide, giving 



Hon TO OBt Qbsxh Psa Souc in 
WniraB. — "Wo shall haTe viaitora 
early in February, and must have green 
pea aouponca ortwice.at least. Tell the 
gardener to provide a aupply of young 
peas." . Such waa -Uia order given one 
Cbristmaa-day to the cook in a great 
houaehald, md duly commnnicated by 
the culinary to the horCicultural de- 
partment. " Freeh greau pBaa in a 
month, in Ihe middle of winter I the 
thing's impossible," cried the astonished 
gardener. " My lord can't have ^ven 
Buch an order ; we haven't a house or a 
light to grow them in — And if we had 

." " We must have them for all 

that," was the curt rejoindec; and the 
gardener was leK to diacover the quo 



ling pea leases tasted mudi alike, 
•md that, perhaps, the one might be as 
good for soup aa the other. So he 
took some shallow pans, planted them 
pretty thicUy with dwarf Spanish 
peas, put thent in his early vinery an a 
flhelf where ho sometimoa grew atraw- 
berriea, and where a good heat was 
kept up. The peas ■ Soon began to 
grow ; they had sir as much as it was 
poesible to give it them, and by the 
beginning of FehroaiT were aii inches 
hj^, well famished with healthy tender 
green leaves and etoma. The supply 
Uius obtained waa cut like mnatard and 
cross, and handed over to the oook, who 
declared tJxat it made b«ttdr p»it than 



if he had had green peas themaelvM. 
And from that time forwud peae wer* 

farced at as rogulariy as Frendt 

beans ; and aU lovers of good Uving 

wondered how Lord continued to 

have such capita] punt of green pe«« 
whenever thay visited him in the 

To this we will add the foUowiog 
from our own note-book : — 

How TO OBTilH CBBSS ALL THE T&aB 

no^NC — This may be done in a mannef 
to aupply both a salad and an oraament 
for the table. Take bottles, basketl^ 
plates, dishes, or any other artiolen 
and cover them with flannel, old pieooa 
of baize, cloth, or other absorbent 
material. The cloth should be cut 
oat, and sewn so as to form a perfect 
shape for the article to be covered. 
Saturate the cloth with water after iba 
covering is complete, and then sprioklo 
thereon mustard seed, or pepper seed, 
*a as equally to pervade the surface, 
not too thick, nor too scanty. In a littla 
while the gluten of the seed will 
become softened, and fix the seed 
firmly to the cIoUl Place it in a AnA 
and moderately warm place, and 
moisten it occaaionally. When the 
seeds begin to germinate, bring them 
to the light, and as their strength 
increases, expose them aa opportunity 
may ootur, to the sun. Tou will soon 
have ivess from an inoh to two inches 
long, growing in on omamentBl shape, 
which may be set upon the table, and 
Uie oresB out &om it as wanted. This 
may btf done at any season of the yea& 

To OBTAIN MnSHRDOUS KLi. IHE TeIB 

aouKD. — Instructions for the formation 
if artificial muahroam beds, by which 
button mushrooms may be obtained all 
through the year, are given in Enqjort 
Withvn(i5D). 

To OBTAIN SBA KaLB IN T3S WlS- 

IKB. — Early in Novamher cover the 
surface of Uie bed, including the drills 
and the intervening spaces with stable 
litter, to the depth of two and a half 
feet. The plants will be matured by 
Christmas, and will yield abundantly 
in January. This vegetable ia easily 
and ohe^y foned, aid blanchsd in 



I GcHx^lc 



HOW TO IfAEE FLOWEB BEDS. 



•117 dsrk, warm oupboani or oellsr. 
Supplies of shoots ma; be obtained 
for three mouths HoocesaiFel; in this 
way. They may be plajited in old 
boxes, basketi, mainiB, &o., and nill 
yield abnndsnUy. 

How TO Kua nsK ot Ekditb.— It la 
atraDge that Endive with us is only 
known as a aalad, dressed green with 
oil and rint^ar, and yet how excellent 
a vegetable it forms those who have 
Tiaited the Pam restaurants most well 
know. It Js cooked on the Continent, 
the blltemess removed, and an ex- 
cellent dish prodnoed in the following 
mamier :— Chop up Endive or Spinach 
Tory fine (oooks aa; for ten minutes) ; 
boil it first, then put it into cold watOT; 
then drain the water 0^ and squeeze 
it out till quite dry. Take a good 
tableBpoonful of flour, and a piece of 
butter about the sina ot a walnut ; mix 
tiwm well near tJie fire, and boil them 
in a pipkin. Put this mixture with Uie 
vegetable, and about a teacupful of 
water, for fear of burning; add a little 
mlt and pepper, and boil till done. 
Bndiia is the m<«t unirersaily popular 
dish in the country, and a most gavonty 
morsel. The best metbod of preparing 
itia OS followj r— Take two good En- 
dives, not blanched, separate the leaves, 
and boil them in two waters (to oxtroct 
the bitter). If stiU bitter use a third 
water, bnt tan minutes before thoy ore 
ready throw in a handful of sorrel 
leavM. When ready take them out 
and strain them, and put them back in 
the saucepan with a piece of butter the 
■ize of a walnut, pepper and aalt^ and a 
table-Bpoonful of any rich gravy. 
Shake them well over the fire till all 
is incorporated, and send them in hot. 
On no account chop the leavoa. 
Ah bxoblliht Spbiko Vbowabli 

--, BB HiD BOB THB QaTHBRIKO. 



HOW TO BESTOaE DID APPLS 

TEEES. 
It is eencaslly found that after an appla 
tree has home for a certain number 
ot years, it becomes comparatively un- 
productive. It baa been usual in such 
caaaa to remove the old tree and replace 
it by a yeung one. This may be ob- 
viated by regraRing the old tree ; and 
according to experience, the older the 
stock the better is the quality of the fruit. 
Saw or cut off the ends of the branches 
where they are about the size of a man's 
wrist, or rather leas, and insert two or 
more scions in each, according to circum- 
stances. In the oonrse of three yeaiB a 
large full-bearing tree will be obtained. 
To protect the new grafto from damage 
in high winds, engraft the half of So 
tree at one lime, and leave the other to 
form a shelter, and complete the other 
half when the grafto are sufficiently 
grown to return Uio shelter. It m 
scarcely necessary to add that this pre- 
caution must not supersede the usual 
appliances for giving the scions support, 
by means of poles attached to the 
branches. It may also be remarked 
that the productive powers of apple trees 
"~ frequently impaired by the want of 
icient attention in gathering the fruit. 
The greatest care should be observed in 
removing the apple, that the bearing 
spur be not broken or injured thereby. 



eaten aa greens. They grow abun- 
dantly, and are pronounced as not only 
Idghly relishabl^ but very healtbftj. 
Having given these hints, we shall b« 
happy to receive BUggestiona of a 
diuilamaturei 



HOW TO MAKE FLOWER BEDS. 
Most persons, amateurs especialiy, find 
considerable diffitulty in marking out 
irregularly shaped beds, such as are em- 
-lioved in what is termed the picturesque 

tyle of gardening. Let them employ a 
thick rope, whidi, bv being laid upon 
the ground, can readily be coiled in any 
direction, until the desired ^pe is ob- 
tained. This would, indeed, be a much 
better mode than the usnol one of staking 
out the outline ; with the rope, the eye 
is enabled to perceive tile whole form of 
the bed at once, and consequently to 
detect a fault and remedy it immediately, 
before any part of it has been out ou^ 
thus economizing time «"*i labour. 

C.oo'i\c 



THE ETES, AND HOW TO MAKE USE OF THEM. 



TwMTsb 



w into bands, and with an iron 
pin, ten mchM lon^, curred invord* at 
He tottom, and itith a wooden maJlet, 
diiTB thfl straw Ijand aii or eight inches 
into the bank, there to remdn ; then 
withdraw the pin, snd at a disbtnoe ol 
four inchea again drive in &e atrav, and 
BO continue to affix the straw into the 
bank and aoil liable to inundation, in 
direct lines, till the 'whole snrikce be 
covered, thus forming a close and smooth 
piece of straw-work. It is advisable to 
commence this operation at that season 
of the ^ar when Uia soil is tolerably 
dt7, and the waters an at the lowesti 
not only tor Hm coDTenience of the 
operation, but especially for sowing the 
gtasB seed under and within the sbnw- 
bonds ; aa the grass eoon sprinn np be- 
tween the straw, and forms a oeautifol 
turf, wliich of itself afterwards be- 
comes a nstural barnei against tlu 



THE EYES, AND HOW TO MAKE 

USE OF THEM. 
Wbzh the eye is in a peifeotlyhealQiy 
ocmdition, we ought to be extremely 
careful not to bamper with it so as to 
derange any of its fuuctioos; for in- 
■tanoe, it is highly injurious for us to 
PBBS suddenly'fnmi die dark to tlie full 
bkEO of a lighted room, or still worse 
into that of open daylight. In aome 
^cfj'eme cases blindness has been the 
ranli of such m act. 

In viewing an object we should take 
ettre ihat as much of rt as poeeible is ' 
fooDs at oooe, but we must not iaU in 
theoTor of EtraininBtheeye to give us 
the perfect picture, oQierwise injmy 
will remit. 

y ay gMat benefit win arise from the 
nae of the power of concentiatlon 
light ; thus we oiulit to endeavour 
iee only one put of an object at a time, 
■od to gradually complete tiie anrvey of 
itj different parta, in order to get the 
mnct ideo of it; for if wa loo'' *~- 



genetally at olgeotB, we shall find that 
they are none of them properly in (boUB, 
«nd a eonfulion of ideas is Hie con- 
Beqaenoe. 

It is injorioas t« tbe Bight to be con- 
tiniially using the eye for one distolice 
of objeota only, ai fn>m want of use tb> 
sye loses that nady adjustment so aa- 
sential to the parfeot ^ipredation of 
objects Bsea at difierent dutances apart : 
thvs we should never look too stead&itiy 
nor for too liaig a period at the dmwi- 
taaof s boi^ batiroai time totime leA 
off atobjaota at a greater distance; this 
|>laii not only secona ths use of tbe ad- 
jactiBg poweot of the tije, but rehefai 
the ntiDa fcora the great ^rain it has 
nndeigaiM by the 1«d vielent contrast in 
the im^e formed on it, namely, blB<i 
sndwbitA. 

We ahuuld avoid aa mudi poBBtble 
viswiug objects with aae aye only, brt 
on the oontiaty endeavaur to direct belli 

fbrm more correct idea at their uze and 
distance ; for by the use of one eye i^ 
can ^praoiatc nertiker size, solidt^. ncr 

diBtano*, in a complete and sa tirf a rt oiT 

In reading of an evening by an artl- 
Scial li^t, we ahould be veiy particalar 
in the poutum of Hm candle with re- 
spect to the botJc, BO as to prevent as 
much as possible the direct light from 
entering the pupil The best mesns of 
acoompliahing uiia md is^ to have tito 
lamp or Bourae of light so pkoed that it 
may shine ov«r the shoulder on to the 
paper or book wo are perusing, for it 
will readily be seen that by this ar- 
rangement the eye receives no mora 
light than that proaeeding immediately 
fWim Uie paga before it. 

These naattera majrappear very trivial 
to those whose aightia not yet impaired, 
but constant attention to them will 
ensure the eitjoyment of that great 
blessing, perfei^ sight, for many years 

Imperfect sight msjy be defined as 
thatstata of vision in which objects u« 
not eaaily diBcemed with distinctness in 
ordinary light and at the usoal distances; 
thus both long and abort sight may be 
ooDsiderad aa diaeoaas of tarn eye, for 
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those who are ihottidghted iM tUnga 
distaDotlf which ue dosa to them, 
while objects that are more distant ara 
oonfoBed and appear Indistinct : on the 
eontraiy, the long-aighted aee distant 
object withp^Bul aleameea, and doaa 
oaea with diffioultj and oonfiiuon of 
ootJine. 

Xhe first lynqibHU at the change in 
the eye inducing long vght ia, Uiat we 
are obliged to romOT* every object to a 
greater distance from the eye before we s 
ean lee it distinctly. Thus in perusing 
a newipBper, or any small prin^ we are 
sometimes obliged to hold it nearJy at 
arms' length before distinct vision ia 
prodaoed; wh«ree«iQ healthj viaion we 
ehonld have been aU« to bring about 
the sane reanlt at a distance of twdv* 
indue frmn the eye. Altiumghwe majr 
•ee As type qniteolearl; under tlieee cir- 
onmatances, it ia a Byatem that Is highly 
detrimental to the eyesight, and should 
on no account be perseveredin, as it will 
ultimately imirease the failure of the 
eye, and oblige the optioiui to use much, 
stronger glMaas before a remedy a 
^plisd than il assistance had been 
■ought at an earlier stage of the dia- 
or<^; whereas it not imfregoently 
hi^^>anB,tJiattiiotewho;taketo spectacles 
ict tune are after a while enabled to lay 
them aside and to see objects with the 
unassisted eye as dearly as iiefore their 

Another sign of the decline of dgbt 
is when we are obliged to hold the 
candle between tlie book or paper 
the eye before perfect diatinotoeHs 
be attained ; this causes a contraction of 
the pupil necessary to our perfect ap- 
predotion of objects. ITow nothing can 
be more ii^urious to the si^t than this 
habit, for tiie strain thrown on tiie eye 
by BO much light in such dose proximity 
inll eventuaUy doll the perception of 
the TisDAt organs; 

ImmediBitdy an individual discovers 
that the above applies to hia own aigh^ 
he should without delay seek t^e asaii ' 
anoa of glasses, and if care be taken „ 
Uie selection, he will lie entirely relieved 
from the inconvenience. Many peraons 



ne to be used by candle light, being 
ntber stronger in power than tiiat in 

le in t^ daytime. 

One unmiatakMble indi««tion tbatwe 
reqaiM spectacles is, that on reading a 
book or newspaper the letters ^peai 
•fber a short time coafuBed,and run into 
tiie otiier, appearing double and treble, 
and ecnvey the idea of the eye having a 

" IF mut before it. The c^ea from 

nnse become B« fatigited, that it ia 

found necesasry to be ooutinually 

dosing the lids, and to relieve tjiem 1^ 

looldng frequentiy at different ol^ecti, 

l;^ stiranlstli^ ttiau by friction. If 

I negleet the meaua we have at our 
disposal to oofreot this distressing state 
of rising we shall assuredly suffbr for 
it at no veiT distant pmiod, and 
eventoally be obliged to n«e glasses of a 
much greaterpower than if we had taken 
to them in time, to the permanent 
injury of the sight, and in some in- 
stanoee to its partial loss. 

What's in a. H&hbI— Hotels and 
pnblic honaea have a phraseology of 
their own. On an inquest some yean 
unce on the body of a gentleman who 
died suddenly at a London hotel, one 
of the witnesses, Mr. Booth, deposed that 
the chambermiid desired him to run 
for a doctor, aa, Number Four wbh in a 
Fit! At one of the suburban Tea 
OardeuB, a waiter laden with a. tray 
contiuning tea and mu^ns for twelve, 
who observed a bolt before the bill was 
paid, roared out to hia brother atten- 
dant : " Hon, mn. Bob I there's two 
teas and a glass of brandy and water 
escaping over the palit^s-^catcb 'em '." 

Tna pBBPETuji. CouiDT. — The 
world ia the stage, men are the_ per- 
formers. Chance compoBOa the piece ; 
Fortune distributee the parts. The 
Fool shifts the scenery ; the Philoso- 
phers are the spectators. The Bioh 
occupy the boxes, the powerful have a 
seat m the pit, and the poor sit in th« 
gallery. The fair presoit the refresh- 
ments, the tyrants occupy tite treasury 
bench, and those who are forsaken l^ 
lady Fortune snuff the candles*' 
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cumons extracts 



IHPm, Ik.— Wherau on 
SimditT, Jul; 4, 1T3D, SuDuel 
B«ll, mj ftpprentice^ did ab- 
■eat blniKlf from mj bddtxfiu 



bovr blm nftw tfali pubUsk 

proncute toy pema or per. 
KHU wllti wbim hs oilj be 



credible i 

different 

ludB maxMns to tbe ttacj t 

of thapeopla. 

■ reported Uut ■ Qniker 
Ian wltli a lid; of jttj 

gre&t qu^t;, uidhiULUCn- 

ordinirCT peUtiatwd U oUllll ■ 






be rewarded (tor llMtr trenUe. 

ARwdaja dno^ tli* Hef. 
Jobn Wed^ wu murted te 
Hr).Tuel, of Threadneedle- 
■tree^ an agreeabla wldov 
Udr wllh a luge fbrttUM. — 
F«k, ITSl. 

BuimuTdledMn. WUka. 
wldtnr. mfMreB of tbt Cock 
Idd la Aldsngate - itreet, 
Judged to be one of the blggnt 

A Wit jonng bl&ck, iboiit 
eighteen reui of age, with a 
■eu In hlB cheek, allltle bow 
legTd, he want, a 1« In hi. 
left foot, with a gny llTerj, 

gnen pair of atocklngi, and a 



In that nelghboorhood. — 1 7 

Thiie li a report thU tfa 

Sma were latdr ami >b 



' Rojal Bagno, at tbe eamesl 

73. bara tbought fit ta 

appdnt tliat Satqrdaj in ererj 

ik be Ht apart tcr the aa. 

unodaHoD of Women onljj 



and a-balf iqnara, vlt, one b; 

-- Philip Thoienuui, being 

ibberj. witli a pjhal-faane, 



ither of Hr. Eyckbont, with 
four dguren, wbareof two are 
pUftng at cardK One of Hr. 
VaDdemeere, being a Haon- 
ehlqe. And two of Mr. Jobn 
Wjckei, bring twQ leaHDi of 

er;'aU Inoamd gUded 
a WhoeTer ghall bring 



at their ftiRherdeilna, 
uMghl OODienlBnl by the 
Froprletora thereof, to add 



Innut March. All penona 
being dealroni to take notloa 
thereof, and order thebr 
atfhlri accordingly. — lASL 

Aa. gentlemen and othen 
whoee Slmameiare Abraham, 
are detlred to nuM at UiB 



jmber, the hours of rn 
a from thi 



- the dock, when 



xasu the Froprleton of 
the Boyal Bagno, an Hi 
that their Knanta who ■ 



fHendly meeting there. And 
J Id cDntinDe on eyerj 2d 
Wedneadaj In each monlli 



. a reward fOr their 

Je charge: and that ^ 

eomplalntathatther ' 
uffldentlj pidd for 

be said Bagno. nioh 



:vKaaLjonme7inen bakers 
Is d^ baling refund to 
' on Snndajpf Ucencca 



eiEMlj ridiculed for bad 
lortemansUp, nnderthe title 
if Johnn; Ollpln, died a ftir 
lajs ago at Bath, and has leR 
in Dnmarrled daughter, wUh 
. fortimaef £aD,DDa.— NW, 
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A JOimNET OF DKCOTIET. 



A JOUEHET OP DISCOVERY ALL 

ROUND OUB HOUSE. 

Sbcond Jodbmby. 



AT A POat VEKm ITAB KOT AT FIBSI 

Whinbvke trsTellerB aro atout to BBt 
oat upon a, jaum^, there are a number 
of nnforeseen delays and impBdlmiHitH 
and wDotg ariss which have been oom 
plet«l7 overlooted. But when we 
reiolTed upon performing '' A Journey 
Bound Out Eouae," wa oertsiolj did 
not expect to meet with the difEiniliaeB 
that presented themMliea. Letnotths 
reader, who is supposed to accompany 
uethrough our journey, be disheartened 
by this admiaaion. Onr perpl^ly at 
the atartiug aroae, uot out of the liiuita 
of our journey, but out of ita vart ex- 
tent ; not be(^nae of the few roads open 
for us to taiTel, but on account of the 
diversity of the prospect, and the molii- 
plioity of paths that lay before us, a1! 
inviticg 11H to pursue them, andentiaing 
UB by the beautiful truths which 
cInst«Ted around them, like flowers vm- 
belliahing the path-way of the pioneer. 

We knaw not where to begin. The 
prospect, which at first seemed simple 
and oircumscribed, widened before ns 
at every freah glanoe. Our House af 
onea became a Paradise— an Eden bright 
with flovrerH. The truit of sdeoee and 
of knowledge clustered around every 
object upon whioh wa cast our njes. 
So that our imagination was for soma 
time bewildered, and vre knew not 
which way to turn. 

Let DB illustrate our difficnlty . Sup- 
pose we oommenoed with the fire that 
Hazed cheerfully before us. We should 
at once have bad to sipJore the deep 
mines of the earth, fron; whioh the iden- 
tical pieces of Qoal then burning had 
not Jong been disembowelled. Our 
imagination would have been earried 
back to some thousands of centuries 
ago, when those very pieces, now throw- 
ing out their cheerful light and heat, 
were branches of stat^ vegetables, 
wavbig their luxuriant leaves in the 
wind; wadwold hare to dwellfor some 



time in solemn oontemplaldon of thoM 
mighty, those wondnfnl, those t«mb]a 
revolu^ons in nature, whioh folded the 
vast primeval forests in tjie bosom cd 
the earth, until by the industry and 
skill of m«i they were disentombed, and 
applied to the promotion of hia com- 
fort. Wonderful tothinkthatthousoada 
of years before wa breathed the breath 
of life, those leaveg vrere grown, to di« 
and be stored up through Huocesaive 
centuries, that they might warm and 
cheer ub now J Yet, that Uiey did so 
exist — that they have lain thna buried 
through thousands of years — are truQia 
as palpable as that they are here now 
comforting ns by the warmUi they 

Still further : we should have to 
eiamina the change* now being under- 
gone by the pieces of coal as they 
diminished perceptibly before our^ei. 
We should have to consider that th« 
air, passing inrapid 'undulations towaida 
the Ere, yielded up one of its gases to 
unite witii the substance of the coa], 
and that the two Ttrjoiiaiig in tlieir new 
love, flew off like spirits released from 
the d«ad, to brighter worlds. Wa 
should have to follow tjieae aerial crea- 
tures in their flighti andwa should find 
them agun among their old friends, 
giving beauty to the flower, vardure to 
Uie I^, and strength and grandeur to 
the tree. Peihapa we might even traee 
those pieces of coal, until we found that 
some parts of them, in their new uid 
gaseous form, uniting tbemBelvee to the 
substances of the vegetables that were 
growing in our garden, oame back a8 
grateful food upon our table I 

You see, Uiereforc^ Beader and fellow 
Traveller, tha " Journey Hound our 
Hoose " is a iar more extensive journey 
than at first it seemed to be, and that 
the diaoovaries whidi w« may make on 
ir way, have never been exceeded in 
iportance, even by those of Cook, 
Columbus, Linntsus, Caviar, or Hum- 
boldt. 
Wen, vra knew not from which point 
start. Whether we looked upon the 
craling, the floor, or the walls of the 
room ; whether wa want outude, or re- 
mained Inmda of the building; wh^lMT 
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m started from its root, ol ita fonndn- 
tiun ; whether we oonunsnaed irith the 
farniture of the hoiue, (v the house 
itself the same multiphintj at objeoia, 
and of trathi, ciowded around n*. 

Whanercr » ti«*cdl(r ei^otw • naw^ 
diseorend Und, ho pnta down In hu 
note-book tbe most mionle patttoolsn 
of t^ geognqihioal featnras of Uie 
coontiT ; he describw tU ■■■""'^ ita 
fagttebles, ita abnaapheM^ its wwtan, 
and sbore mil its inhabitants. We must 
do tlie Bune in our " Jonmej Bound 
ourHoose:'' the apider and tlw fly will 
Bspply an intcreating chapter ia the 
natural hiatotr of our Jooniay. 

Itw - - ■ 



antioipated. It wa»— to eommenoe with 
ODxsiLTia, the inhalntants of the 
conntiy we had set out to explore I 

I had no so<Hier proposed tiiis start- 
ing point to my follow-tmiTelleni (my 
dao^tan, aon, and wife) tboa tbey aU 
BMmtd filled wttlk delight at so good 
and i^^'^iai« a thought. I thereiore 
brought down from my libruy til tlte 
phy^ological aadanatomicd woriiH I poa- 
sensd, and taking them as the charts by 
wfakfa we were to be guided, we fairly 
startedupon our " Voyage of E^isooveiy." 
It was agreed that the •ereraltraTellera 
should explore for thenuMhes tad^ parts 
of the Bnbjeot aa tJiey migbt f»al mo»t 
interait in, and that we would oooaaioa- 
ally meei^ like a band of pioaseis be- 
neath the shade of the oypnu^ to hold 
OUT oouncila, and oommiuiioatA our dia- 
ooieries. I will cndearour to ooUeot 
those diaooTcrias into something like 
Older and oomiaxioa, and they inqr be 
regarded as the nanslaTe at the fiitt 
porticm o£ our " Journey of Disoovery." 

Man'a body is to hia aonl, in tOBsy re- 
specta, what a houae k to iU oooupant. 
But bow luparior ia the dwelling which 
Sod erected to that which man baa built. 
Reader, come out of yxjurself for one mo- 
ment, and iu imagmatioQ revise the 
abstraction of the aoul &om the body. 
Hake an iffiirt of thought, and do not n- 
linqiiieh that effort until you fancy that 
yoBsssyoujiiasgssaatedoaBebatr by | 



ydur side, or bsfore you. And now pro- 
ceed to aak your mental self certain ques- 
tions respeoUne jour bodily tenemsnt— • 
questions whidi, perehanee, hare Dsrtr 
oomuTsd to yon before; batiAidi wUl 
impress tiwn«al<re« tlie more tantVfy 
upoB you in proportiea ss you raaHia 
to youiself, for a moment, the idea of 
your soul ■"fnim'ig the body whiuh it 
inhabits. 

There sits before yoa a form of •»> 
quiaite proportioBs, with rafsrenea to the 
mode ei iise it has to pursue — the wants 
of the soul for whiohit has tDoare,«ad 
which it baa to gnaid, under the di- 
reetion of that soul, its owner and 
master. lis head is oovered with hair, 
of whidt there are many thousands, 
periiHis some millions. Well, what do 
you thii^ of a. huT 1 Have you ever 
examined onef Each of those hair* 
is cnrioudy oonstiucted, and organised. 
If you take a bramdi of a tree, and cut 
it aerosa, j«a will find curious markings 
c^led the grain of the wood, indioabiog 
its wonderful formalaoa ; for thiB grain 
ia caused by veusU of various struoture, 
bU neoeesary to the exiatenoe of the 
plut. In the c^tn will be found 
either a hollow tube, or a epaee occu- 
pied by a Boft substance called pith. 
Bach hair of your head ia as curiously 
formed as the branch of a tree, and in a 
Tna»^)«»- not dissimilar, though ita parts 
are so minute that the ""''^"^ eye 
cannot diaoem tham. Each hair haa a 
root, just a* a tree bai, and through 
this root it receives its nourishment. 
As the vessels which feed a plant are 
always prowstionate to the nze of tlte 

Elant i^^ how wonderfully Cce must 
a thoee veassla «^ch form Uie roots of 
the hair, being in proportion to the size 
of the hair, whidb ia in itself so amall 
that the eye cannot see its struoture I 
The Hai' IS, in fact, an auiu^al plants 
growing upon the body in much the 
lame manner aa plants grow upon the 
lurfaoe of th» earth. But how does 
thia hair grow I Not by the simple ad- 
dition of matter at its roota, pushiiig up 
and eloQgatlDg its stem : the nourish- 
ment of the hair passes up through ita 
whole length and is depoaited upon ita 
end, just as the nonriahment of a tree 
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ia deported apmi ita ertrsDM bcuidm. 
If you, ■ftw having your hair out, weie 
to euuuine ita endji b^ tbe mioroanope, 
yon TTonld disoorer tbe abrupt tOTliiii&- 
tion left by ihe smason. But allow the 
liaic to grow, and ilien ozuninB i^ and 
you troold diMover that it had ^wn 
from He point, wbioh, 'in oompariBon 
with its fonaar itate, ii praibot and 
fine. The reason why tiu b«ard ia to 
hard u, that tha soda of the hair are 
coDtjnnall J being ghaTad off. The hair 
of tha betud, if allowed to giow, would 
beoome almost ae soft aa the hau of i^ 
head. 

But why ia tobii'h bsad thoa corered 
with hair? For preoiMly the aame 
rHHia that a hooso ia thatched — to 
keep the inmates warm. We miglit 
add, alao, to give beanly to the sdifioe. 
But aa beauty ia a conientional ^pali^, 
and if men were without it thay would 
oonaidei themselTee quite aa hasdaome 
aa tfaey do now, we will not adaiga 
upon the argument. Our bald-basded 
fiianda, too, might hmre reawim to aaa- 
plain of Eudi an un&voumble hypo- 
Let OS take oare that oinr iliaiiiiiiiiiiaa 
are soimd, and do not tend to error. 
The chief hair upon the hmran body ia 
placed upon the head, which ia the seat 
of Oie brain, and, nest to Uie b^rt, the 
most vital part of the ayatem. Tiiae 
are in the human body nnmeroua 
organ*, denominated gi«"^a The brain 
ia the chief of tiiem ; and it is found 
that in all parta where glanda ace laid, 
th^ are kj^t warm by tmo or two pro- 



coating of M. Tbeae gUnda and 
eapeoially the brain — are of deep impoi> 
tanca in the human economy. 

It ia true that hair ia to be found in 
parta where diere are no glanda Uiat 
can bff auppoaad to reodve warmth 
&om it. But in thee* eaaea the *<"'■ 
fulfila other purpoaea which will be 

rnntlj explained. It m^, howeTer, 
regarded aa a fact, that m all parts 
where tb^re is a thiok oorering of hair, 
there are glanda whtoh deiive warmth 
and protectiaQ from it. 

Beaidee the warmth afforded to the 
Ixain b; tbe hair, it in perfaotljrtnoaaed 



in a tenemant of biuie. The brain ii 

the great oisalt upon which the health, 
the welfare, the happineoi of (he aygtem 
dependa. The akoll, therefore, may b« 
ngorded aa analogoua to tiie "atrong 
bw," tha iron cheats In which the 
menihant ke^ie hia traaaure. There is 
no point at whidi tba brain can b« 
tousled to ita injury, withoat first 
doing violenoe to the akull Even tha 
spinal Dord, which m^ be regarded aa 
a prolongation of tiie bvsin, runs down 
the back through a tonnal or tab» 
formed in ■ niraiber of stroBg bones, 
so closely and firmly joined together, 
that they are commonly termed "tha 
baA bono.". 

Look at the eyebrows. WhatpurpoM 
do tiier fulfil I Preoiaaly that of a 
abed, or arch plaoed orei a window, to 
ahriter it from rain. But for the ne- 
browa, llie perspintdon would Bn- 
qtHtttly rua from t^ brow into ihe 
tijm, and obacBre the sight ; a man 
walUng in a diowtcr of rain would 
acarcaly be able to aae ; and a mariner 
in a stona would find a donUe difCouUy 
in farBTiag the tempest, but for tbia 
simple proriaion. 

Now we come to the eye, which ia 
tiie window of the aonl'a ^lode. And 
what a window I how onrioiisly con- 
stmoted, how wisely guarded ! We do 
not intend in the course of theee dia- 
ooTerios to encumber onr salgect by 
the uso of the teohsical phraseology ot 
Boientifio men. We contemplate the 
objeeta themselves, and describe them 
by the iDspiration which they afford ua. 
In the sjtlttibM, aa well aa the eya- 
brow«, we aee the hair flUfiUing a iu» 
ful purpoae difiteingfram thoae already 
deacribad. Tbe (qraladiM Mrre to keep 
cold winds, dutt, uid too bright sun, 
from injuring or entering the windows 
of the body. Whan we walk against the 
east wind, we bring the tifs of our eye- 
luhee together,aiid in that w^ exclude 
the cold air fromtbesnrfaeeof the eye; 
and in tbe same maimer we exolnde tha 
duat and modify th* light The eye- 
laahea, therefore, are like so many son- 
itly moving to and &o. 
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iqjuiT. The e7«Ud« are the ahutten 
by whioli the windova are opened and 
oloaed. But they also cJeaiue the eye, 
keeping it bright and moist. There 
Hre, moreover, at the eides of each eye 
or window, littla glanils, or aprings, by 
which a clear fluid ia formed and enp- 
plied for oleanaing the eje. The eye ia 
placed in a socket of the aknll, in which 
it has free motion, turning right or left, 
up or down, to Mire the purpose of the 
ii^abitant of the dwelUng. Of the 
structure of the eye itself we wilt ao' 
My much, for that alone would form : 
■object for a folume. But we would 
baie you ezumue the beautiful forma, 
tion of the iris of the eye, the ring 
which surrounds the pupil. Hold a 
light to it, aod you wilt find that the 
ins will contraot and diminish the 
pupil ; withdraw the light and the iris 
will relax, and the pupil will ennjid, 
thus regulating the amount of light. 
The images of eitemol objects are 
formed upoa the retjna of the ey<^ a 
thin membrane, spread out upon the 
extremity of a large nerve, wluob pro- 
oeeda immediately to the brain, and forma 
the telegraphic cord by which itiforma- 
tion is immediateif given to the mind, 
of everything vidble going on within 
the range of sight. & landscape of 
many nulea is portrayed upon a space 
smaller than a sixpence. 

Now think, for a few moments, upon 
the wonderful structure of these win- 
dows of the body. Can you &noj, 
in the walis of your bonae, a window 
which protects itaelf, cleailBai itself 
and turns in any direction at the 
mere will of the tenant ; and when 
that tenant is oppressed by excess of 
light, draws its own curtain, and gives 
him ease; and when he falls aslsep, 
closes its own shutters and protscts it- 
self Irom the oold and dust of night, 
and the instant ha aw»kee in the morn- 
ing, opens, cleanses it«elf with a Suid 
which it has prepared during the night 
■ndkept in r^dinesB; and r^teats this 
routine of dn^ day after day for half a 
oentury, without requiring reptdr ! 

Such, neverthaleBS, is the wonderful 
structure of the window of the body — 
tha Eyo. 



The next part of the system whidi 
presents itself for examination is the 
Nose. This org>n is given us for two 
purposes : t^ enable us to respire and 
to smell. As odours generally ariso 
from tht surface of the earth, the cup 
or funnel of the nose is turned down ti 
meet them, la the nostrils hair again 
serves a useful purpose. It not only 
warms the air which enters the nos- 
trUs, but it springs out from all ddes, 
and forms an intersecting net, dosing 
the nostrils againut dust, and the intra- 
sion of small inaetrts. If by any mean^ 
aa when taldng a sharp snifF, foreign 
matters enter the nostrils, the noaa 
is armed with a set of nerrea whioh 
communicate the fact to oartoin musolas, 
and the organs of respitaldon unite 
with those muaclea to expel the in- 
truding Buhstsnces, In this action, the 
diapbcu{;m, or the muscle which dir 
Tides the abdomen from the cheat, i* 
pressed down, the longs are filled with 
air, the panage by whi^ that air would 
otherwise escape through the mouth ia 
dosed up, and then, all at once, with 
considerable force, the air is pressed 
through the nostrils, to free them from 
the annoying substance. So gtest ia 
the force with which this sction tskea 
place, that the passage into the mouth 
u generally pushed open, occasioning 
the peraon in whom the action takei 
place, to cry "'tshai'' and thus ia 
formed what is termed a sneeze I Aa 
with the Eye, so with the ^Tosa, — innn< 
merahle nerves are distributed over tha 
lining membrane, and these nervea aro 
connected with Uiger nerves passing ta 
the brain, throng which everything 
relating t« the aense of smell is oommu- 

Ihe next part of the system ie the 
mouth, which snswers the fourfold pur- 
pose of the organ of taste, of sound, of 
mastication, and of breathing. For 
aU of these operatdons, except in lM«»th- 
iog, these various parts of the mouth 
are engaged. In eating we oae tho 
lip^ the tongue, and the t«eth. Tba 
teeth serve the purpose of grinding the 
food, the tongue turns it during; tlte 
proceas of grinding, and delivera it up 
to the throatf tax Uie purposes of th* 
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•tomaoh, when anffidently niMtioated. 
The lipa Berre to confine ttie food mtbe 
mouth, and luuiit in swallowing it, and 
tJiere sre glanda underneath the tongue, 
and in the aidea of the mouth, which 
pour in aSuid to moi^t^n thefood- And 
BO watohful are theee glands of their 
dnty, that (be mere imagination fie- 
qnently csuBes them to act. Their fluid 
is required to modify the inteneily of 
different flavoura and condiments which 
wan, in bja love of eating, will indulge 
Thua, when we eat anything very 






a lemon, or anything very 
iH Cayenne pepper, the effect 
uiereoi upon ibe aemntire neirea of the 
tongue is greatly modified by a free flow 
of ukliva into the mouth. And if we 
merely fincj the taste of any suab 
iiiings, these glands are bq watchful, 
that tiisy will immediately pour out 
thfflT fluid to mitigate the supposed 
effect. 

In spesking, we use the lips, tiie 
taeth, the tongue; and tiie chest supplie* 
air, which being controlled in ita emis- 
(don, cauaea the rarious sounda which 
we hara arranged into speech, and by 
whioh, under certain laws, we are 
enabled to understand each other's 
wanta, partioipate in aadk other's omo- 
tiona, aipreBs our lores, oni hopes, our 
f^rs, and glean those fiiote, the accamu- 
lation' of which constituteB knowledge, 
enhances the happiness of man, and 
eleratcB him, in its ultimate results, 
above the lower creatures to which the 
blessing of speech is denied. 

In tasting, the actioD is preeisely 
tjmilar to that of smelling, A oertain 
effect is produoed upon the nervag of 
taste, distributed over the tongue, and 
they comraunioate immediate^ with 
larger nerves proosediag to the brain, 
oonstituting the telegraphia cord by 
which all matters relating to taste are 
conveyed to tiie mind. 

In hearing, the nerves are affected hy 
die vibratians of the air, whioh are 
communicated to the tympanum of 
He ears, over which minute nerve- 
btanches are thickly distributed. 
These are the filaments of the extremi- 
ties of the auditory nervas, bj which 
■oand^ and the direction and-aciurcea 



from whioh they proceed, are commu- 
nioated to the mind. 

The organs, whose functions we have 
been describing, are called theorg&^sof 
the senses. Through their agency, wa 
are enabled to hoar, see, feel, smell, and 
taBte, and thus we preserve and enjoy 
oar relations with the eitemal world. 

Now, in order to avoid felling into a 
merely anatomioal or physiological d»- 
Bcriptioa of the human body, let us bear- 
in mind that we have set out upon a 
"journey of discovery," and that, there- 
fore, instead of following in the beatao 
track of our predecessors, we are to 
explore for ourselvea. Away, thmi, 
^m the arbitrary paths of acienoe into 
fresh Gelds of Uiought, and tat iu 
imagine that the soul that inhabits tho 
tenement we have portly described, 
is attended by numerous servants, ths 
duties of some of ivhom we haT* ol- 



0^ explained. 
That wonderful 



wonderful esaenoe, the •oul of 
nikan, rises above all finite knowledgoi 
Itf) wondere and powers will nevert 
probably, be understood until when, is 
a future st&to of eiiatence, the grandest 
of all mystoriea ahall be explained. 
When we talk of the brain, we speak of 
that which it U easy to comprehend as 
the organ, or the seat of the mind; 
when we apeak of the mind, we have 
greater difficulty in comprehending the 
meaning of the term we employ ; but 
when we speak of the soul, we have 
reached a point which defies our under- 
standing, because our knowledge is 
limited. The brain may be injured bj 
a blow ; the mind may be pained by a 
disagreeable sight, or offended by a 
harsh word ; but the soul can only be 
influenoed secondarily tlmtugh th» 
mind, which is primarily aflected by ths 
organ of the m^rial senses. Thus the 
hapidness or tlie miseiy of the soul de- 
pends upon the proper fulfilment of ths 
duties of the senses, which ore the 
servants of the soul, over which ths 
mind presides, as the steward who me- 
diates between the employer and the 
employed. 

Such rsflectiona aa these, based aa 
they eridently are upon truth, tbooA 
somewhat new to monkindtlead us m* 



eiitabl; to Biecciw a doe 
oitr eTei7&c(ioDoIo>irUTe«, ThtMT, 
wliitdi i» tkug^t to delight in iweet 
■oniid^ and in p^oslufiiBgik i* ■ better 
■errant of Out Uaatar Soul, than ooe 
wltidi delidit* mtin mneio, ud whicb 
listaii, iri& mtobrtiaa or iudifferaiB^ 
to tha oatb M tte ptcAiia. Tba (^ 
vAkh ngoion in tbebMntm of natare, 
and In toooM of JoiaeatiD haf^tinenand 
Ion, ia a nn* fhitUnl Mrrant than 
on« tfaat dalighta in witaeaaing loma 
of M*eb; dia^tko, and strife. Tba 
note wbiui eatamia llM awaet odooMd « 
flow^ or the lifiygiting fraahnnai of tba 
pDie air, ia mora dmtif al to Ua maatiw 
Uiaii one Oat r^jaota not the piAliited 
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from within hie bodily 



BoDlb whioh tUnta fnr mortnd gnti- 
fioation of taatc, ii more worthleia than 
<ma whi^ ia contented iritli wlK^aaonie 
Tiand^ andralad bythe proper iiintin<#a 
ttf it« duty. 

The hotiriy, Uie momentary aaHtma 
oftheae bkubb muat aeceiBBiily aSeot 
Uie mind, whudk ia the bead ateward of 
^■ool; and the aaol beecitt«t tieh 1m 



anta,i(i rightly or wrongiuly : 
Thit, if wi nuBlote not, is a olMr and 
k tjutUul exposition of the i^tioo be- 
tween the material and the immatoial 
world — tb* body and the B^aiit — and ia 
free from o^eotiona which kave baaa 
otttni to other theoriea. 
, We shall tt«refore Bpeakof tbaBonl 
aa the inhatotoat of ii» taaemant ve 
hVTetnfUiertodsaoribei "od fdiaU, in 
allreapeeti^ r^aid tbia high and im- 
Bortal aidiit aa the Haatcr of the 
Hind. 
i i.dmitting, faoirerer.tliia esaeptloa— 
I Art, aa in an eafaiWinhment whne the 
i MTTtnta an not pi^wrly diieoted and 
' mled, they often pin the aaoatdaiK^, 
and the maatar hM no power ovn- ^lam : 
tUi ia predaely the cue with man, 
lAtuu he gkM himaelf — ' " 

alaTe of toe agnaea — cne manar la oon- 
troUed by the eerrauta. 

Let ni renll to the mind of onr fel- 
loW't»TBUer,tliatheWnappaaed, byan 



ap to Muan 
1 Moomea i 



•Airtaf. 



aminatiau of his bodily 
ramaiD mmy ud mosii oonoua pan* 
and woika yet to be nwtimii,^ Salt 
befora wepnraaed to the iaapeotte* aad 
deaoiption of the iDtvnal eiiaub(t% 
we wiU nil attentioa to the fB<4,Uiat 
tliia tMument ia ao eoDBtmetad that it 
oan be moisd at wilL How wondnfid 
ia tberoanhaniamby iriiieh themotJoM 
oftlkeba^araaaeompliihedl btte 
elfiii aimma, lliii fimia ot ataam, burst- 
ing ita wu tlwont^valna, and niihinc 
into clkUiAjem and throwing up t]M|i». 
tm, moticm iajwoennd. Ilerteam enhaa 
wiUi a iorot Taryinn in praportlcai i» 
tiie eonatmctiEO of the ^igtue, and thft 
uaea to wliiclk it ia ^pliad. But,nei — 
theleaa, a force io gn^ that it wlQ 
quently rend wvonf^t-iKM Ml if it II _. 
aa frail aa a abeet of paper ; in oloAa th* 
motiTepowco' is enpplied ij pnlleysHid 
wagfats; and m watahaa and nimir 

wU^ bedBg woond eloady togaihi^ 
bBTe a tandem^ to eapand thMUNlra^ 
and by Ihia tendency, "e^ *!» wheela 
and Inwa in motion. But the body is 
pnt in motion by a Uten^t ; m k 
limple anotiaa (a dMira I For a fm 
momenta devote youraelf, feUow^traiiiBl- 
ler, to a few ^BeoTeries whioh, tbo«(^ 
apparantly simple, ue among the meat 
astounding and deligbtful&eta that ye* 
oan glean from, any aource, NinareUa 
wonders are stale ntd flat oomparad to 
theae. The Pyramide irf ^^gyp^ mi(f b* 
fotgotten. TKa ^l^.t.aiTri»t'e saaiiili athii 
the philoeopher'e stone I— wtimib imin 
pumtiTsly a mea« pastime. 

Lay your arm and hand down i^mh 
the table, let the palm of tha hand b* 
iqtwarda. Open your band, than oieee 
it qnioltly — what eaused it to idaae t 
'Ihe tiioQ^t to does your liand had 
aoaroety passed your mind, whan, le ! 
the sot woa aeoompliehed. Open yanr 
band again — jdaoe the tiiumb upon tha 
palm. Betom the tkntnb to it] plao^ 
then (l«nte tlie first finger, thmi the 
seoond, t^n the third. Tour wiU u 
instantly aatWBad in eaiit inetanee. 
Why igit sot How ia it that when you 
wiehed to MS* <m» fli^K Mlty, tba 



^ I 
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«M* luod^id Bot dnal Or that 
wImd joa deaind tka thamb to He 
^oB Uw rada of the kuK), « finger did 
Bat drop in tb« jilaos imttrii t Bow 
VNl it that wbta jou. wiihad to niai 
A* feoad fli^ar, tlw nwnilitn mut 
fran the mind onto thtt fingBT, and Bot 
tSM^Mkerl Haw ia it that tha mera 
IkMgkt— til* mera effort of tfae will'- 
OMnd tbe maofauMij of Uta ana and 
i._ , J.. . .. . .^ ^ ^1^ ^ij nimJl 



Hev^ faUew-taarsller, are materials 
It thoDglit and diaoonry, wbioh omj 
wtUtmplojjombnEMiehofut. Depend 
iqMn it tikat until you bate esamioed 
todi woaderfiil thou^ familiar thing* 
aahsTe here 1ie«n i>e«aate<r to your (>b- 
iwmtion — extMimed thtn minutely 
nd eemeBtly— yen b«re iaft (be beat 
fldoMpby imtouehad, and hare failed 
to esfdoFe the moat baautifijl region 
vUob Qod baa gnntad nato na for the 
* — "" " of knowladge and the pro- 



Try anothm aiparimrenb. Place be- 
fore ]rmi a hook— aay the Jot'KCf/. 
Fhea it amof^ atbat books, and deaire 
to Mbat it &Ma Knuag; the reet, fur 
tile puipoee of pcnuaL The moment 
yott dem« to read i^ yoor am ti out- 
•tntohed and the hand take* hirid of 
the right yuA. Hie ens ebetdtee 
wwthor too G>r nor not far enou^ but 
it reacbae exaotly to the niot wbre tiie 
\miik lies. It takea up the book-^the 
MM you denre — and ieaTea the nuuiy 
nthfi behind. Tea turn ovar the leaves 
■~~yoD readi tha page tvhereon te written, 
"A. Jouroey of Dieoovery all Round 
OntBooee;" andnowtheTerythoughte 
'«hkh are tinadin thniu^ my mind 
begin to Soir thiongh yoor*. That 
KWe book haa Iain f<^ dayi and nigbte 
B«ap«aed, onobeored. I am a atrauger 
ta yoD. We reside apart We m^ 
VM>ar know each other. Yet my 
thoughts eoter your tnind, and are pi«- 
■Nited to your aoul, and your eoiii i» 
aUratad <»■ deprssKd in tone, becomea 
better or worse for haTing had the 
thoughts of my own soul laid before 
ih Hon' wondarful is this, and how 
inqiottBiit that we should «ideaTonr to 
diwk from the foimtaina of truth only 1 



thoughta, othoa Toaj have engaged n^ 



find ^■our mind buaity ooUecting tin 
prinoqilea and fiufte bwe let down, m^ 
find me deeply abaoihed insomeothet 
theme, wrapped in the aleap of natoi^ 
or sui^ into the atwu of d«aih 1 

How oan we eirmin the action that 
tskas [£aoe in tiw hand and arm as b^ i 
fore daeoribed I All <m kooir about it 
may he tiiaa oammniuaated. Tkv tm 
ia made up of a aeries of bones, muaolei^ 
andnancH. '^frri ■rrnlinUmi rnssrh. 
and oartilege^ and taidom. But they 
do not oall foripadfionoliosiii daaarUii« 
the artiOBB which take [daoa. The tem 
maeoIeeuiVbeheldtoindnde thecap- ^ 
tilues ^ tendons which ate attached 
to them ; and the bin nil Tnssnli wiQ la- 
eeira apeci£e manldon when we ipfnk 
of tjis otrculation Of the blood. 

Now the ofBce of the bones and the 

simnture and relative di^>ositions, the 
motions ne desire are effsctad. But 
what is it that sets theas bones and 
musdea in motion T The mind, whoaa 
ssat of goremmemt is the brain, com- 
mnntsatwB your deaire to Dumeroos 
nerres whicb pais (iosg the arm and 
reat^ the ezbanitiea of the fingen. 
neae nerrea an aa fine aa haha, and sr» 
abnndantly diatribatad. Now, in eSbct, 
these nerrea •» to the parte with whiidi 
diey eominaiucate, that your deure is 
to open or to eloae your hand, to nise 
your fint, aeoond, or third finger. Bnt 
to what or to i^oh organs da the 
nerree communicate ;om dadrs^ and 
how doea the response take placet 



Do theae nerves ci 



uwithihe 



muscles, or ths hones, or rnitate and ta 
eite them to action I No, There are 
two seta of nerves ; and this is a moat 
interesting, and also a well-ascertained 
fact. The nerves of volition are not 
those of motion. There ia one set of 
nerves whldi oonvey the desire of the 
will, and another set which, recfflving 
the inatructioQB, causs them to be ex- 
eouted. The muscles and the bones are 
under the command of the nervee of 
motion. The one nervous ayetem oon»- 
with the other nervous 



as 
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SBtem, and lien the sotian or deajre is 
Ifilled. This is wonderful— most 
wonderful I But it is God's woA and, 
therefore, ponnble. In this way all 
our loluntar; motions Eire performed. 
But let at look farther into this iat«r- 
wtiiig subjects We shall find that many 
o£ the servants of the soul haTB been en- 
gaged in the falGlment of the mmple 
duty we have been pointing out. You de- 
sired to close your hand. The niind sent 
forth that desire tlirough the nerves, 
which ore the meesengen over that part 
of the system. The nerves, which are 
the messengers, oommunicated the de- 
■ire to those aerres which ore the officers 
of motion; these Utter caused the 
mnscles to sot upon the bonea in audi 
■ manner as to close the hand, which 
WSJi tiie act you desired. 

But that u not all. There waa a 
watchful servant, the eye, which, im- 
mediately it saw the act ftiMlled, re- 
ported to the siind that it had been 
done. And even the nerves of volition, 
which had oonvayed your desire out- 
ward from the mind, returned through 
another department, the nsrvea of toudi, 
the intelligence that the desire had 
been fulfilled. A moment's refleotion 
will serve to show that aJl these actions 
must hsTe taken pUce. If you had 
been blind, and could not see, and if 
your hand had, from Bomeaoddail> lost 
(he sense of feeling, jou could not 
have known when to have oeased tlie 
effort to dose the hand. Bat you saw 
and felt that the hand was doaed, and 
you instantly opened it again. Now as 
this action took place in one of the ei- 
tremetiea of the body, the intelligence 
by feeling and by sight must have 
paned inward from the ha:nd and eye to 
the brain, just as in the first instance 
Om desire waa passed outward from the 
braia to the huid. 

Let 118 take tiie case of a man who is 
walking a crowded thorough&re, and 
we shall see how wonderfully aetire 
are all t^ie aervanta of the sonl, wider 
the direction of the mind. Be walks 
along in a given direction. But for the 
act M volition in the mind not a muscHe 
wonld atir. The eye is watching his 
footsteps. Then is a stone In his ] " 



the eye informs the mind, the mind 
oommuoicates with the brun and tha 
nerves, the nerves lift the foot a littHa 
higher, or turn it on one eide, and tha 
atone is ayoided. The eye ^hts npoa 
a liuiiliar &ob, and the mind reminds 
him that be has seen that iace before. 
He goes on thinking of the drcmnstanoa 
under which he saw that person, and 
partial]; forgets his walk, and the direo- 
tion of his steps. But the nerves of 
volition and motion unite to keep tba 
muscles up to their work, and the taaa 
walks on without having oocadon to 
think continually, " I must keep walk- 
ing." He has not to moke an effort to 
lift his legs along, between each inter- 
val of meditation. Ho walks and medi- 
tates the while. Presently a danger 
approaches him from behind. The eye 
sees it not — knows no more, in fact, 
than if it ware de»d. But the ear 
■onnds the alarm, tells the man, by tha 
rambling of a wheel, and the tramp of 
horses' feet, that he is in danger ; and 
then the nerves, putting forward their 
utmost strength, whip Uie musclea up 
to the quick performance of their duty ; 
the roan steps out of the vray of danger ; 
and he is saved. He draws near to a 
sewer, which is vomiting forth its poi- 
sonous exhalations. The eye is again 
unconsciaus— it cannot see the poison 
lurking in the air. The ear, too, is 
helpless i it cannot bear witness to the 
presence of an enemy to life. But th« 
nose detects the noxious agent, and 
thai tiie eye points out the directdon of 
the sewer, and guides his footsteps to a 
path wherein ha may escape the injuri- 
ous oonsequenoes. The clock strikes, 
and the ear informs him that it is tiie 
hour of an appointment. The nerves 
stimulate the muscles again, and be is 
hastened onward. He does not know 
the reddence of his Mend, but hii 
tongue aaks for him, and his «ar makes 
known the reply. He reaches the spot 

oles is stayed ; the nerves are for a time 
at rest. The blood which had flowed 
freely to feed the muscles while they 
were working, goes more steadily 
through the veins and arteries, and 
the Imigs, which had been purifying 
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tiie blood in its ooone, partake of 
partial rest Soob ii ths action or 
life — incli the care whidi Qod haa 

taken of as — audi the beauty ol hia 
workB. Anollier" Journey" wiUeiuibla 
UB to look into other woodua 
Dwted wiib oonelveB. 

YITAL STATISTICS. 
It hu been compntod, that in Franoe, 
out of a nombar of individuals bom tiai 
same year, aii»«ith die (he flnit year, 
one-fifth the aeoond, oue-tliirdtiia four- 
teenth ;ear, one-half at tha end of 42 
years, three-qnarten at tJie end of SO 
yean, four-Sfths after 72 yean, and 
fiTe-siiths after 76 yeais. In the last 
oentury, Frenoh atatiaticianB found that 
it indiTidnala per cent, reaah the age 
of 30; 28 percent reach 60; IS per cent. 
70; 172 peroent 80; and i-78 per cent, 
reach 90. At the present time, it seems 
that tiie mean duration of hnman life is 
89 yean and 8 montlui ; 26 yean ago it 
was only S6 years, aocording to some, 
and so Uttle as 83, ooooniing to otbers. 
Id 1817, the mean duration of life vas 
only 31 yearsondS montha; at theend 
of tiie ISth oentuiy it was 38 yean and 
9 mootha ; in the lyth oentuij 26 yean ; 
and only 17 yean in tlie 14tQ oentiiTy. 
In Qeneva, the mean duration of human 
life was 18 yean and 6 moatliB in tha 
ISth oentury; 23 years and 4 months 
In tlie 17tli omtiiry; 33 yean in the 
ISth; and has risen to SB years and 10 
niOQths between ISlfi and 1826. In 
1840, the mean duiation of life was, 
in England, above SS years ; in EVance, 
S6( ; in Hanorer, BG yeim and 4 months; 
In Holatein, 34 yeore Mid 7 rnontha; in 
Holland, S4 yeara; in th^'Dudly of 
Baden, 32 yean and 9 months ; at 
N^lea, 31 yean and 7 months; in 
Frusaia, SO j'eare and 8 months; In 
Wirtemberg, 30 yeara ; and in Saiony, 
29 yeaf*. It will ho peroeiyed that the 
mean duration of life is gradually in- 
cmaing in Europe, and aspedally in 



Vorldly joy ia a sunflower, which 
ahuta when the gleam of preaperity is 
over : apiritual joy ia ausreigieeii — an 
unfMliDK plant. 



THB HtUTABr EZBGDTION.* 



isUunilDdlt 

1, nnddrntad, iloaB. 
■jer hsi ceuad, 



Thej Mnhut we«p me d»d -hen 
Tbej would Hhiiek, and wall, sod pr 
It !• nil tor faim to-dar 



Db. BmsT, whose figure was mncli 
ndar tha eocnnion size, was one dn 
aoooated in a cofiee-room by an IrilL 
baronet of coloaaal height, "May I pais 
to iny seat, giant T' when the Doctor, 
poUtely making way, replied, " Tea, O 
'"""y. " Oh, air," aald Hia baronet 
cipreaaion referred to the tue <h 
your intolleflt." " And tni'iw to the riia 
of yours," repiied the Dootoc. 
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A PRELATE-B DINNER, 

Thb follatnng extract is taken &om a 
Black-letter wort, oatitled "Certaina 
Secrets Wondera of N&ture — contain- 
hig adeacriptlDofsundrfBtiaiige things, 
Mmiiig monatroua in our eyea utd iud^- 
Vicut, becauBe we ftf e not priuifi b<> the 
raaaoiiH of them. Oatluredoat of dioara 
teamed aathon, ■ wdl Onett m Jm- 
Hne, laored u prapliaao. Br E. Fen- 
ton. Aprea fortune mpaa. Imprinted 
■t London by Henry BinnemeB, dwell- 
ing in Enifciitlider«tn«t,attheEdgiieaf 
the Hennaid. Anno ISSB." 

After gifing an eceount of Cleapatni 
diaiolviiig a large pearl, at the banquet 
■ I Antony, the thaliter thoa 



"And yet wm Oom prodigalitie little 

or nothing in respect of the magnifloall 
pompe which the Emperor Gael* Tied 
in his pablike banquettes; forhecaiued 
himaelf to be asrved at the horde with 
diversite of meatea, aa fiali and fleahe, 
in the order of the Alphabet^ for all 
fbule and fiahe that he oould recouar 
that began with A, he caused to ha aet 
on hia table aa a firate aeruice, aa Aua- 
Ixigea and auche othera, practi^g the 
like in the ssconde oourse with B, bb 
fiuBtarde, Bitter, and auche lyke^ the 
same not lajling to coins imiiiediatfily 
after ye firat leniicanraa taken awaye ; 
•nd ao oonaequently aury letter waa 
honored with a aeruice tiU the whole 
Alphabet waa perTornied, hMung in 
deeds Cookea and Catcm K^)i>inted for 
that purpose only. 

" But what Stan je wn ao longe in the 
aearohe of foraine prodigalitin in ban- 
quettea, aeeing (amongst ■ number of 
others) our time hath stirred up a mon- 
atroua axampla that waye, in Aviffnen, 
at Buch tinM ■• mine author studied 
the laws under Bmiinu Farrtui, 
Bmitiut Farrttu*, In whose time there 
waa a Prelate atraunger, whose Dame I 
will concele, aa well for the honoor of 
hfa profesalon aa to muche Bupei-stLtion 
in hfmaelfe, who one day innited to a 
banquette the nobilitle of Aulgnon, aa 
well men u women, where, for firsts be- 
g^nlnge of bis pompc^ at the very sn- 
Me into the halls where th« banquatte 



waa apptnnted, laf* spread vpoB a onii- 
ooa boras a greate beeCa with hit heada 
pullad of, and purged in his intrailes, 
haviag in hla belUe a wliole lurt« or 
deare of the like dressing stufte full of 
littlo biidM, M Quailea, Partiichei^ 
LaAea, Feasants, and stiiaF lyk^ iibm 
sams being ao 0TnntB|^j inclosed io tha 
bsllie of the Momda bsMte. aad ther so 
ard£cUly oonio&sd ts oi 
othv, tlut it Bsaned aa_ 
lUtiiematidaii lutd baa* tha wotte- 
maa thereof. 



all tha hdrdaa ao nsnanritlsi did raato 
and tnraa all alone Tpon a brodw bj 
oartaina compaaaa and eandnitea wiUk- 
ODtethsavdeofaoymsn; For HkoSrrts 
ooivas and order of the taU^ Ini geatai 
ware prassntad with ston of eonaiia 
paateie, whtrent ware wrought and ia- 
doaad Kui^e littla Krdea quiek^ wlu^ 
«8BO»ea>tb«iroraiEa WMtaken o^ ba- 
ran to die alMnt the hall : there were 
beaidea lundrie aortes of Bluer plMi*, 
full of jellie so sabtillk oonueighed, 
that a man might have leenin the bot- 
toms a number of little fishea quicker 
swimlning and leaping in aweete water 
and muske, to the greate dalite awi 



flauurs of Uie a 
it lesae atraunge 



atraunge that all tile fatUai 
wfaioh were aerued upon tha table ware 
larded with Lampraye^ albeit it waa 
in a season when thay ooata halft a 
crowne a jneoe : hat uat which aealaa 
up the aupeiatitiou* pomps of iliii 
pronds Prelate, waa, that tharo waa le- 
seroed as many quicke biide^aa ha WH 
sarued with dead foules, at hia tabU^ 
the same contayning auoha indifierent 
number that if there weie a FsMut 
sent dressed to tha boide, ^ere were 
genllemen (appointed for the purpose) 
which preaented another aliuv^ and al 
to ahowe the magniSoenoe of the Frisstiy 
to whom what remains for the conaum- 
mation of his prodigall delites, but that 
the Oentiemen which serued him had 
their faces covered with a Tiila leasts 
their breathe should offends ttthar ^itw 
or hiSHwata." 
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HOW TO KAXE A GOOD FIRE. 



n 



HOW TO WATtE A GOOD FIRE. 
Ik oar flrrt Tninwy 
liinto upon the moiugt 
flree ; and we haTs been pieutd to find 

iaea confirmed by an aitiola vbiob has 
upeared •ererally in the BaUder, the 
Xim«el, and *U Tima. The XonMf 
aMkM th« following ranaib upon the 
HAjaot. Webag to call attentioD, how- 
am, to Um Gm^ tliat we hare found the 
. iron p1atB,ieoommended in" hint flrat," 
pi^ 6, niperior to the pieoe of paper 
recommended below. The Wim laita 
indaflsitely. bat the pafer reqniies to 
be loaewed daily : — 

" The Bubjeot of coal-firea is eo olosely 
connected with the lentilaldon, warm- 
ing, and other sanitary urungamanta of 
our dwellinge, that it&dls stnotly within 
OUT province to ionte the attratioD of 
our readflcB to a new mode, Uiat has 
been raoantly notioed in tiie news- 
Ij^wn, ol tn«>ing % &re in an ordinary 
grate. 

"It is aprovei^, iliat there ia onetiung 
which eTerybody thinkn he Dan do bet- 
ter' than anybody eUa — that is, to 
poke and moke a fire. It sounds rather 
oddly to be tdlA that, although ooolg 
have been ueed bb fuel since the days of 
oar great giantiJatherB and great grand- 
mothere, me proper way of using coala 
economically, and of "■'H'lg a good fire, 
has only just bean disooTcred. It is 
[R^bable, however, that we are only now 
flDtering upon a oourae of lationiiJ im- 
provement in this matter. Many per- 
sons have no doubt Been, within the laat 
few d^s, in (^ Tima, a paragraph, 
taken fn»n the BwUdtr, deacribing the 
following mode of miAiog a fire ; The 
fint atep, as in all thorou^ reforms, is 
to make a dean sweep. Clean out the 
grate ; lay a pieoe of paper, cut to the 
form and size of the lower part of the 
grate, at the bottom; pile np Jreift coal 
as high aa the level of the tap bar, — it 
is better that the piecea ahauld be ^>aut 



»ofBt 



■itor 



roads, and (Jie larger lumpi should be 
laid in front, — then dispose paper or 
«luTingB and atioks on the top, and 
Mver wiUi half-burnt oinden aad coal. 



Thefoelislaid. It is to be lighted <U (is 

top I Housemaids may stand aghast 
and incredulous; but the results are 
both aatoniahipg aod satiaiaotoiy. If 
these simple inatrootioiu be well carriad 
out, the fire li^ts up at ono^ withont 
further trouble. The oentre of the fuel 
soon catches, and tite intteior strata of 
coal get ignited. Tlie fire buma down- 
wards, and the smoke is forced to tn- 
verse the upper layers of burning ooal; 
the consequcQce is, pmfeot oombustion. 
A fire BO made will go im buzning tor 
six, eight, or enm. ten hours, wlUioat 
poking, without adding &sah coaJ, or 
any interferenoe whatever. There is 
little or aa smoke, and acareely any 
ashes ; the fire gives out a pleoaant ud 
uniform glow. We have put diis mat- 
ter to the test of experiment, and fed 
well satisfied that we are rendering a 
tarTice la our readers by eameatly r* 
oommending them to try the plan Eortk 
with. The members ot our profssaion 
are so closely asuoiated wiUi all iiliiiiisii 
of the community, that they will at obcs 
make this improvement known to the 
whole of the public. 

"Several pages of our journal might 
be ocqupied by dwelling on the taaxq 
beneficial oonsaqasscea that would at- 
tend the uniTeraal adoption id this ^b> 
tern. It may be enough to point out a 
fsw. The aamng of coal is immsnik 
The avoidance of amoke is not only an 
immediate comfort to the inmates at 
each hous^ but the aggregate result in 
London would be a material abatement 
of a growing nuisance — the inereased 
impurity ot the air of the metropolis. 
Poking the fire, shovelling up cinder^ 
throwing in coal, and repleni^iing coal- 
Bouttles, are annoyanoes that most per- 
sons have too often experienoed. A 
fire made on the plan raconimended will 
bum the whole night witbimt touching 
and without watching. The fire in Dr. 
Amatt's stove is made on a doiilar prin- 
ciple. The same end is to a great la- 
tent aooomplished. It has the advan- 
tage of being appliAble to Uie stoves ia 
common use. It is therefore a boon of 
which every obic may partake. The dis- 
coverer is entitled to the thanks of tbs 



LEISCaE MOMENTS. 



all? trai mudB in t, bookliept 
A Gun SUKAarffed for ruB^la^ 



miemsntirs oC tlw d 



Cottons andiambrlc*, til adieu, . 

And tniHUm, loo. fUeweU ; 
PUln,itrlped,uidfigiind,old ° 



Mj bones mij mt 

Within thliotieai, 

Without molab 
W« Kn glad to maik 
lirorement in tbo general 
u'aGter at InBcrlpUonB upo 
nlie. It Tag high time the 
Bh groq abtm^tj thoul 



nnnta in ih< Coorl if 
nan nau lalelr gm btp 
Bi "BUiabeth Uutl>« 
Sollu Goorglnii Augiut> Cu- 
Bamnn." Thl^ ah* 
vaa " her Chrijtendom 






ifull- 



The churchward now 
And naila taj coBk 



J that died jeAterdaj. 



pandmonloiu man^wa 



Ttj grandAther waa 
Mj ranuln Jane, and tw 



erperiibed with anil 
uUon In the thighi, 
Bister dropped down 
IntheMlnoiieel 

tth; I'm hei 



the "loU^fun" bolUers 
borough, termed It the ' 
of the Eed and While iTajB" 



WIN Terj TaatA Inloil- 
' Inqnired a bffltander. 



Chinking, 
la owing tomjgoodllilngand " 

If, tberelbre. good CI 

jou wlih to lire loi 
Boat drink too mudi wine, 

brand;, gin, or lUijtlilDg 

God be praind 1 
San la Mr. Dndikr, unlor. 
And Jaw. hb wife, alio, 
WIu), wbilat Urlng, waa hli 



1 patriot ihunld be willli 
lift. Itlllinnece«Bar7 to » 



Buckingham caileil her a rose. 

replied MUton, "but I dare 
m are right, for I foel 



bought him, It waA Blt^-tt* 
Graphy; when I monot him, 
■ " i Tirp-O'Orapkfj and when I 
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GABDENINQ FOB MARCH.* 
Stotk Aim Gbbbkhouse. — Pnt cuttioga 
and BSedlingB of ibe tender sad ohoioe 
anniialB aovn Isat month into thumb- 
potB, from whioh they are to be shifted 
*t a more adnuiced stage, and eliift oil 
plants tliat require repotting (leaving 
tha moBt forward to the end of this or 
until the fluooeeding month), and make 
catlings of Hydrangiaa and Fuchsias, 
and kaap up a moist temperature of 
•boat 70 d^raes for a few days, until 
the repotted plaate aequiro new roots in 
the fresh mould, and the cuttinga strike 
thaira in a mild bottom heat. For 
almost all the plants the mould may be 
oompoaed of rich maiden earth <rotten 
turf preferable to any other), leaf mould 
and sand in about iqual propartioni ; 
Bod for the lower stratum in the pots 
oharooal is excellent, for it acts as a 
drain below, and if a, ebacred stick be 
placed Tertically in a pot, it becomes a 
conductor of moiflture to the roots of 
the plant, which, without some such 
BUmagementj are so frequently in dry 
earth. {Jround bones mixed with the 
charcoal have a permanently good effect. 
The depth of these porous substances 
should be a third of the whole fillig 
for very delicate plants, suoh as heaths, 
and indeed for cuttings of almost oil 
house plants. 

The temperature of the graenhouse 
should be much lower, though not 
below iO degrees during any part of the 
month, and fires will be unneeeBsary as 
the month advances. The floweiing 
plants should not be crowded orleft 
nnTenfilated, but the more or less fre- 
quent admission of fresh air will depend 
Teiy much on the size of the house and 
the number of plants ; in a small and 
fiill home the neoessity for admitting 
fresh air will bo more urgent than 
under oppomte airenmstanoes. Plants 



that have ceased flowering should ba 
removed from the greenhousa to ttu 
conservatory or garden frames, to aika 
way for others about to blow. 

Hr. Bamea, gardener to Lady RoUe, 
in Devonshire, has been in the haUt of 
using fragments of charcoal of different 
sizes with unsifted fibry soil and pA- 
bles, in pot culture of every deseription 
for upwards of twenty yeori, and with 
the most beneScial effects. He was. lad 
to use it from seeing the luxuriance of 
grass and weeds in a wood where the 
charcoal dust bad got among them. He 
tried it first with cucumbers, and then 
with other soft growing plants, and 
most kitchen garden plants in drills. 
Whether the mould should be uosifted 
and therafors rough, or fine, should 
depend, however, on the nature of the 
plants for, which it is intended. The 
editor of the Oardener't CKronich lays 
down as a rule, that soft-wooded plants 
such as Fuchsias and eonte of the 
Clerodendrens, should be quite fine 
{he assumes that tbey are to be first 
put into small pots and to be shifted 
into larger), in order to let the root* 
occupy every particle of it iu a few 
months. The compost for permanent 
woody pUota, on the contrary, should 
be very rough. 

Observe the directions for the {ac- 
ceding montli respecting Auiiculas, U 
they be under frames, open the sashea 
every One day, keep them warm at 
night, watervery moderately until they 
have opened their fiowers, when even 
a soft shower would ba injurious to 
them, and shade them from much light 
to prevent their trusses from beau 
drawn : those (of a choice kind) wblcta 
produce two hearts should be dejwived 
of the weaker, and no buds sxoept - 
those in the centre should be left ; a 
very brilliant sun iiuures Polyanthuses 
in blow by blsnching the edgee.of tha 
flower — protect them alao. 

Fine Carnations that have been und«t 
frames should be put into nine or ten- 
inch pots, or, if their roots be not much 
matted, into smaller ones, from whioh 
tbey should be ofterwdrds shifted; when 
potting them, take ears that no wiro 
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oompoBt, ererrpoticle ofwhiAc ^ 
to be nuTowlT aumiiied; pttm tba 
bdU Riimd dtmr roots grat^, w . 
fix them fiimlr in IIm pota. 

CoDtinue to force triUa, ihoioe Tsge- 
tiUw and FO«a, &0. 

Fruob. — In til* Mtrlf malaa ^t, 
CowerH m&; now nquire to b« impcvg- 
(■ted : the plants pot oat lut moaUi 
Mriit to be wall rooted tbe suddle of 
Vna month ; drsw asith tn tile TOeta If 
km requiro it. 

Give me ume ou« bo otmm^Mn u 
to ventilation, wnteriiiK, snd lining, sud 
mke fresh bode for later cswe.— Pro- 
toot all your potted plants and oattmgs 
in fninea, and gtvs sir to them wkan 

Bow seeds of Dahlias; piii^ out two 
kMdiea apart those that ware eown last 
month, pot rooted outtings of them 
■nder fmoM, and U^ <fae tnben that 
we to be planted ont nest mooUi 
kstbade to make them paib. 

Vlowib QiKDBi. — Guard Tniifm and 
ttiBunfliilafieB fhnn hearj rains and 
frost ; the lattw ««eU aAw uneb rain, 
^ frost ^neoeadiaa iqj«ns tiun 
tremely. A top diMung of n 
•ompost at the oomnMnestnent of tlie 
Booth will be servicaabla to Panaies. 
Fork and dress all flowep'^wds sad bor- 
dan, taking care not to loosen the roots 
•f the plants, and scatter lime, salt, or 
soo^ to dtutroy gnnili and grabs, whieh 
will howBTir be more sftotiTel; do- 
Anjad by fbt astiTitf of k Ma gnll 
wttk dipped wings, which m&y be an- 
J .^ ^i^^j^ Aont Oe garden al 



Ttans[dBBt jtum Ji ud MrwMj.ia 

XmrnxK Qabdiv. — Seakals is bow 
•bn&duit tor the taUe, by marely 
toking the (mn^la of blanahiog tba 
rtroole, and oorering the orowaa witii 
•Htod ooal aahea, ssod, peat, mould, or 
tan ; fresh aowisgs or plantatdons ot H 
irill, however, be alw&ya neoeaasry at 

^anta, if they be wanted for forcing in 
thsBarly part of the winter; if yearling 
"' reused instead of seed (•hich 
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1 bset plants being these whiA grow 



wtthout removal from the placea whesa 
the seed was dropped), a year is gained : 
for the same purpose roots of mabarb 
may now be parted, and put into fresh 

plautstions. Asparagus and £lford's 
•oarlet stalked rtiubarb (the format 
much more so), if wanted for the table 
early, must be forced by a heavy oavor- 
log of fermenting litter over the bedi^ 
or by digging trenchae between them al 
w^a as the breadth of the alleys will 
allow, two and a half or three feet dsen^ 
■ad filling them np with litter,o{ whin 
some should aUo be laid on hoops oral 
thebeds, Wbeo y(m hare obtuned sad 
cot the erop^ ramove the litt«- front 
the treaohee, and £11 them witL liA 
mould, into which the fibres of th* 
asparagus may strike fi-ealy. The di» 
advantage of forcing a^iaragus severdj 
19, that it will not bear a repetition of 
the aame treatment far three yean — a 
aadans matter vrith a vegetable which 

four yaara' old, double the *ge anffioiant 
toz seaksle and rhubarb raised fron 
•eed. 

A rich, deep, and sandy loam is the 
most suitable for those three valuable 
plants, and if Om adl be natunllj dif- 
fsrant, it must be nndcred appro^ut^ 
SB nearly ai potuible, for asparagus, b; 
(ioiabIn»tiDa with sea sanii^ loam, do- 
oomposed turf, and a large quantity of 
tlu riidwst maouie, mudi aa that from 
a slanghtOT-hooM. Seakale doe* not 



_ , 'hnbud, which is tap- 

rooted. Seaweed is aa admirable <m>> 
iiniimt in their food ; the method of 
propa^tdng tLem all is ajtmoat the same. 
After deep trenching and blending of 
the mamuiag anbatanoea with tha bot> 
torn layoc of mould, aod throughout 
the whole of it, tona the ground (tiw 
ssparagua) into beds four feat wide, 
with sUeys of two feet intervrain^ and 
to prevent any future irregularitiea in 
dressingthe beds and digging the alleys, 
fix short stout Btskes penaanently *t 
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of the bedl, anil ona in tha ecntrs fifteen 
iDofaBB from those aatar oaa« ; drop the 
•Bed in patches (to be tbiDDed aftpr- 
warda), asd •aver it with in inch of 
earth. You bmj t^e a crop of onioa* 
ukd radnbea (v^rj ikan\j aoWQ brood' 
out) the Jirit yev. The dntaAeea for 
Beakole and rhubarb betweeti the driJh 
ahooldbetwo lBel,aBd if titaaaed have 
iMen dropped irt«gaSax]y m tlw drill, 
the plants must be thinned out to two 
ortwofeetandahalfapart. Eeooomyof 
■aed,haveTBr,deiiiaJidBtliatit should be 
dropped only where actually raqnirad. 
" The third spring, Mvenl atallu m^ 
be gathered &am eaidi plant, and tl» 
tmath spring the plastatioo will he id 
fall bearhig. Ezoepting in the first 
apring after aowing, no spring dreoeing 
18 required till Ibi^, after the erap has 
been gathered. Tlie London market 
■ardenera plant the seakale in rows 
bom four to six feet apart, and every 
■olnmin, after the leaves have died 
down to tite sur&ca, thqr dig a trench 
between the rawa, and cover tiie planti 
wit^ soil to tha depth of a foot. Aa the 
orop is gathered, the ridgae so formed 
are levelled down, and a crop planted 
between. By this mode, the whole 
produoe of tiie plant ia gathered at 
ono^ every part <k it beit^ completely 
blancbad and teo^Br." 

Hake pUatAtiftba of ariochokea, which 
will grow TMy well in a atiff aoil pro- 
perly manured, thoogh a rich Enable 
loam will be far better ter them, as for 
all productions generally. Trench, or 
at leuBt dig the ground deeply; then 
stretch your Hne, open hotae fifteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve inobea 
deep, i^tree feet apart ; put two wdt 
rooted ofhets into each hole, witk the 
tops above graond, and manor* round 
the roots ; than draw the Ine f>r the 
sect row four feet distaat from the 
first, and proeeed ■■ betfer*^ cHggtog 
good manure into the int«an«U. PlaMta 
put down early this monfii w^ prodaoe 
some heads at the end of mt^ma. 
Dress the estabHshed piantatdona, level- 
ling the trenches, ramoving Huperfinons 
(tools and blending the Utter, which 
had been protecting the }dant«, with 



Jerusalem artidx^M, onae pbitted, 
will tkke (■!« of themselves; Uke pa. 
tatoa*, they have a diaposilioB to renew 
their growth ftom tha tnban left in A* 
ground duriag the wlato-; the bast 
way of pr^agating them, howner, k 
by plantmg Sets <^ the tuber ia weB- 
maaured drills, axaotly as jpotatoea an 
cultivated; any soil is good amongh for 
them, (boi^ that which is U^t taid 
aoodj is tJle heat Onea aatablUed, it 
ia not eaey to gat rid of them, aa waj 
fractional part of a tuber that ha« an 
eye will grow. 

Do not lose a seascn for any ai ytmr 
kitchen gardan seeds, moat of 1^ eon- 
BK>n sorts of ohich may, however, be 
now sown in abeltered bordeis, if ite- 
ground be in a good atote. Tamils 
and i&didieB will require a wBim bed, 
and though French beana may ba aowa 
against a sovth wall, their Buecees it . 
doubtful if they ba put down before tha 
ead of tha month at eooneat. Do not 
omit sowii^ the steds of BrussA 
tprouts, as w^ as that of the UTey, 
bofsoola, and BoocaastOBS of peaa aui 
baana. When yom have levelled Qw 
ribbed and winter-manarai ground for 
carrots and parsnips, sow bctit crop* ia 
BufBciently wide driUs, leaving a grestst 
breadth, howvrer, before those of ik» 
latter tiian at the former— a^ dzlMa 
irrahes— and thin the fjanta to <i|^ 
inohes asmder : stake peea, plant aai 
earth up cabbages, tnrasplant eadk 
■own* and lettnoee, and put down cot- 
tdnga of pot herbsv nd oAets of ohivea; 
I^ek up and ro-nub gravel, and mow 
turf walks ; dig and rake bordera. Ikt 
plantiog of frait-treM may be prooeedsd 
with, but tba details era notgnan tmtil 
the operations of October or Hevambar 
aia ooDaide[«d, which are bett«riDOaliM 
tor the pmpos& Unlch the valuable 
kinds, eapein^y if newly [danted, I* 
keep out drought Tin planting «1 
eveigrsens had better be poatponed US 
next BHnth : if you do [dant or tran* 
plnnt, stake them well, or Um wind will 
shake them severely. F^ down rosa^ 
and finish the praning of them ; lay 
some, md take off suckers ; slip aB« 
part roots of vari«as plants. Dig th« 
ground in the iMiBsry bstwees tha rowK 
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piick ont saadlingi, and plant outtHi^ 
•nd alips, uid pnt down teoaiM, kemeii, 
wad berriM of Tariotia kinds, in beda of 
weU-pTBpared earth. 

Fbdtt Qabdih. — Protect the bloa- 
■omi of FeaohcB, ftc, in the open garden 
from. froEt and shaip nindB, and laj 
manura OTer their roots if ;oa hara not 
done BO before. 

The pnmirtg of fimt-treea ought to 
hara been fimshed at or before the 
oommencement of this month. - - 

The important operatiooa of grafting 
are to be proceeded with ; its modes 
are very namaroaa, but whatever be 
the method, it is eaaential that the 
soioii and stock he at least of the same 
genus, if not rarieties of the aame 

There are exceptions to this as to 
moat geserol rules. The medhu and 
the pear will unite with the hawthorn, 
though the genera be different, because 
tb^ happen to have some peculiar 
assanilatians of organisation and tem- 
perament, the want of which prerents 
the union of other trees, as of the peach 
wiUi the oheny, and of the apple with 
the pear ; the latter indeed may be 
grafted, but thay do not thrive well. 

For amall grafts of fruitrtress, Kose- 
trees, f elargoniums. Camellias, . tui.. a 
cement of these ingredients ia ezcellent; 
Eoain, one part ; pitch, ditto ; beas'- 
waz, half-part ; to be melted together, 
and applied with a small painting brush 
or a few feathew together over the 
tiiresd. A. man accustomed to this me- 
thod of grafting (no fovonrite with our 
gardeners, howerer) can graft one hun- 
dred or mora atocks in a day. 

It is by cleftgrafting, however, Uiat 
the French propagate their numerous 
varieties of Boses in spring : they ooD- 
aider it the most simple and oertun 
method, if care is taken during the 
summer to pinch the ahoots of the Rose 
gratia to from four to six inches to 
make them branch, and to rub off most 
of the buds at the lower end. The 
IVenoh gardeners abt«in Roaes in two 

for stocks tbay ufla Dog-briers at least 
two jeaiB old, which ate removed from 
the hedgea and foresta. Thos* taken 



from a li^t soil are beat, beOBuH thdr 
oapilUry coote are more abundant than 
those of Dogwwe Briars raised in a 
BtifT cne, to. the nursery in the previous 
antamn, and planted eloaaly in row* 
eighteen inches asunder, each atock 
being tied at two points to two trau»- 
verse stakes futened to upright onea. 

Side^raftingmay ba uaefiilly resorted 
to for supplying a branch in a vacancy, 
or, "for theaoka of having different kinds 
of fioweis and fhiitauponthe same tree;" 
but it is better to graft on the side 
branches than on the nuiin stem, because 
in conaequonoe of the flow of the ssp 
not being interrupted by heading down 
the tree, the suoows of tlus kind of 
grafting is more uncertain than almost 
any other method. 

A mode of sid^^rafting termed by the 
French gardeuersplacn^ (veneering), is 
employed by them for Palatgoniuma 
and Camellias. It consists in altacbing 
the graft, which ia a thin layer of the 
bark, wiUi a bud attached to the stock, 
&om which a corresponding slice is 
amoothly detached to give place to it. 

When the stock aod graft are of the 
same size, and that a convenient one, 
they may be easily united by ordinary 
aplicing ; but to obt*in more points of 
contact, and to fix ibam firmly together, 
the bark at each extremity, where the 
knife first entered, should he miaed a 
little, to admit its lapping over the 
narrow end of the splice, which must 
be neatly hevilled to maka it fit closely. 

Graft and inarch Camellias, ftc. 

Herbooeous plants, sucb aa the DohU* 
and Pteony, may how be propa^ted (as 
a matter of curiosity) with a dormant 
aye, that is by inser^ng a bud on the 
neek.of the tubercle in a small hole 
made to receive it^ and so that the base 
of the bud shall be on a level with the 
suriace of the tubercle. Qi'afting-wai 
must he applied to the edges. If the 
tuber be potted and put in heat under 
glass, thebudwhichisnotto ba covered 
with earth will push. A growing ahoot 
instead of a hud may be inserted ia a 
later period of the year, whan the 
natural season for the v^etalion of 
these plants has arrived. 
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A SHADOW ON THE BOOP. 
Br Lewis Hybtlb. 

HOMB is B faretaato of Hsatsii I _ At 
bast, BO I oonld not help thinhing, 
wMl« the fii*dogs glowed witb the 
bright flame that jetted agaiuat their 
ruddy dieeka. 

I had been musing on the endless 
ebances there were in a man's life ; the 
varied views we take, aa we get on ; the 
ceaselesB turmoil that bewlldera us j 
and the greedy Bcramble that jaBtles 
03 this way and that ;— and I thought 
there was left ua one nook of safety, 
wbera the maddest world-storms can- 
not reach. My heart' grow grateful; 
and my fanoies ran on at ocoa to weave 
into the tapestry of my thoughts the 
picture of the Home Spot, that always 
melta us into lore. 

Everybody looks forward to tha time 
when he shall have a Homk. No mat- 
ter what it is, or where tha spot; no 
matter how rich or how poor ; the 
golden atmosphere that hanga about the 
name of Home, is the medium through 
which we view the object itself. A 
garret or a paLu^e ; a hovel or a hall ; 
pincbii^ poverty, or wasteful wealth ; 
to our hearts it is ever the aame. Only 
let it be home. The name itself ia a 
magnet ; and all our brightest hopes, 
like glittering steel-filings, are caught 
up by it as an mstinot It binds us by 
oords that are stronger than bands of 
iron ; by myetio powers above all 
worldly rules, beyond all systems, ir- 
Teeistible, and ever^enduring. What 
statutes so binding as the unwritten 
oode of the fireside 1 

1 drew a picture of an odd little 

mOBB-speokled roof, dropped down in a 
clump of living green. It whs all 
walled in with dense leaves and flowers. 
Vines clambered to tha eaves, twining 
lesfy garlands about the columns on 
their way, and hanging trembling 
bunches of blossoms just over my 
head. HonByBuckles poured rich 
■treami of fitigrance into the little 
parlour frooB out their ruby goblets ; 
■od gadding sprays burst through the 



opened window m npon the floor. A 
neat piazza belted the buildit^ around 
which grew an intertwisted lattice of 
leafy shelter. There was a low and 
broad bench on the piazza, where three 
might comfortably sit in the oool <rf 
the summer evenings, and drink in the 
exhilarating draught that drew throuf^ 

A lawn of the deepest emenld 
stretches down to the road, tbraadad 
hy but a ungle walk, on either side of 
which the rich turf rolls itself up in 
smooth and full ridges. Clumps of 
syringas stand like sentries here and 
there, and the air ia loaded with theil 
sweet fragrance — a dwarf fir on one 
side, and a dwarf fir on the other. No 
tawdry-looking flower-beds, laid out at 
such pains to catch the vacant eye ; no 
gaudy and glaring flowers, to insphre 
only discontent hy their contrast wiUi 
the unpretending green aroimd them: 
■ — only wild - roses, — hoaoysuokle^ — 
trumpet-creepers, — and luxuriant wooA- 
hinea. They fling a leafy veil all over 
the spot. They wreathe the postaj 
shadow the light screen ; fringe tha 
casementa ; hide the rough angles of 
carpentry ; and thatch the low root with 
their ten thousand leaves. 

Behind this little homestead, that 
now seems to rise out of the living 
wood-coala before me, there is a oare- 
fuUy plotted garden ; where (he squash- 
vines run right over the mellow aoil, 
and on the rough back of the old stone 
wall I and beea keep up their busy hum 
all through the summer day among the 
yellow squash-blossoms; and the airy 
humming-bird daintily sips honey and 
dew from the white scarlet bean-bloa- 
BOma; and the gresn and plump oiirranta 
hang in myriad clusters, for the length 
of the garden avenue. 

A tittle gate awinga bock at yonr 
touch, and ahuta itself as you enter. A. 
clean and hard walk oonducts 7011 to 
the extreme end of the ground. Thera 
are no terracea ; no grounds ; nor low- 
lands; nor miry, swampy places. II 
ia all au unbroken plain, into which yoa 
con almost step from your kitten door. 
It ia your little kitchen form; and the 
ovmer of a thousand) acre* boasts oat 
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Bore of his Tart itnpt, than joa ia of 
foorlittla Etoni. 

What phalftnies of fruit trees ] The 
iich dam»ons Icxik plump and piiVpy, in 
■moiig the leaves; and white, and red, 
V)d black oberries are fmrsldng ont in 
'bunches ftom the limhs ; and peaia, that 
irill soon moisten toot palato with tlieir 
delioiouB juioaa, are swelling, and 
■oftenjag, and ripening in the ion; and 
■mooth-^eeked peaobes ore beginning 
to wear their most tempting blushee, m 
Ibe down begins to wear away ; and the 
liuoiouB gTveninga are tJimsting their 
pound heads HCTOugh their gloaay leares, 
to get a word of ooromendation from 
their owner; and the grapes ai« form- 
ing in long cluBters on the vines that 
Ton OTSr yonder tt«IIiied arbour. 

A neat row of while hires ie sheltered 
from Uie cutting edge of Uie north wind 
hy the wail, out from which streams a 
■teady line of little laboureis all through 
the dly. They buzz in the squash-blos- 
■oms, and hum drowsily about thebeao- 
fiowers. They people the cheny, and 
plum, and ivddy apple-blowa, and wing 
their way over into the adjacent field, 
whan l^e sweet whike-doieT blooms, 
and beils of thyme breathe out tlieir 
balm. All day long Ihey keep at their 
work ; up before you in the morning, 
Mtd hardly quiet when you loiter in 
yonr ganlea at evening. Their street 
M never silent or deserted, while Su"'- 
mer raigzia in the Gelds and ganlens. 

Ton own a ri^ meadow beyond that 

Cure, and the grass is already rolling 
waves in the sweeping breeze. 
Tonr heart BweEa to see it glistening so 
in the sun ; and you oonfesa to yourself, 
that there is a secret joy in the very 
thou^t that it is joiuB. A few tre«e 
dot Uie paature-Iand, and patient cows 
stand chewing their ouds, and stamping 
their hoofs, in the shade. They look 
mildly at yoo, as yoa pass, but never 
stop grinding the oud- You almost 
wonder ifUiey, like yourwU, have 
I* sweet and bitter Esnciee t " 
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and violets, — or aaonter thoughtfoll; in 
the shadows. A thousand memoriea 
your lips ounot fitshion into expres- 
sion, hang up, like goldm fruitag<^ 
among those old trae-boughs, and 
" _ r about the ^Obb. Tou fM {hM 
yon know — 

"EuLhlaoB, and tmrj alkr ffMB 

Din^ cc boibT dell, ottbli wild wood. 

And amr boekj bosB fma slda Id Ma, — 
Thit imHj mHU, mi Bidsit ndgk- 



A ncosy brook riots through the boE- 

]ade, ourling its waters danly beneath 
Kune gnarled old loo^ and lewing' up 
o kiss the leaves of -Uie wild vuea th^ 
dan|^ from the braaohes. It vrasbaa 
over »hining pebblos, — slips betwceo 
rank sedges, upon a muddy bed, — steals 
softLy through the emerald turf, — and 
rattles off with a gi^ laugh, and a sanqf 
clapping of its hands, down by the feuM^ 
and away throngh the low meadow. 

Home, thought I, taUng a new start 
in my musings, is not altogether mA- 
out doors i — and, with this thonghlj I 
began to paint the timer Home Lif^ 
that fuses all our thoughts, in its mystic 
crucible, into thoughts of Love. 

A wife I— • yoang wila,-— all Ion t 
The little eotti^ is full of sanAiM. 
There never, surely, were suak smilw 
before ; never snch munoal langfatK, 
hobbling all tiiaw^ np from the heart. 
She read* to you when you Me urtl — 
sod ill; and yoa read to bar ^ tana 
when die ia weary wftti Hit nonr- 



wstche!! your tweathing, when 70a an 
eurteined in the stok-^nom; Innda up 
your head with damp ud oool hantt- 
ages ; places a wine-glass of fresh fiowera 
on the Little stand beeidsyour bed; aod 
talks to you in the low musio of ber 

She is as airy as the spcite^ and as 
gisoeful as a bwn ; yet she is none too 
edieraal to repay your lore with geaisl 
sympadiy, and weleaiiM words, and 
patient^ aeU-deitylng deeds. She doee 
her hair in p^>era to please year b^riA 
whim, but nsver breaks a liok of Um 
dksin tint bindi hut iwatt to tlu Hmm 
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Ucarth. Sba <d>ta iritii yon of Hon- 
tugne, — and %ak«Bpa», — aad Spenoer, 
— wd BWeet Jei«ny Tajlnr ; >nd{lrinkB 
IB yonr gyllabliH, whtm you talk to her 
of Corddi^— and Conane, — of Jena 
Jioqnea, and Golnid^ and Eeate. 

And ehe &lws]nidnMMa aa cbmningty, 
too I Nothiag oaii BurpaBa, for Hweot 
a»d iBipretan(Eng gisoe, thona lumnwr 
1 omniDg costumes, in irtikh she tr^Hi 
oot tbt>>i]g4i the opm door^ ufd nlipa 
her doinly hand tiiTougli your arm for 
SB earij walk. Her tiiroat is a* fair ■■ 
the fairest alabaster; and the aoariet 
jvrt tinges bar dieAa with iiiatd:il«BS 
baaatj; and as die looks «t you bo 
loTjiigly from oat Aoae lu^a, dark, 
dnany eyes, yon dsaodt nnooBmioual]' 
dnw her oloao' to yonr aide, and pneg 
TDar lisa to ^le toiehoad of yonr lAitd- 

trilBL 

H is home wherevar die i*. If ymi 
streU with hsr jowtl tiie grsea lane, 
okanng the ^aymg aim-blatcheB tint 
Uli on yoOF pith—yofH' oettage, asd all 
its wealth, H IB Ute luw witii you. 
■Without her, it la hon»B nowheiv. Ton 
Banu to loaa your ret^oaing;. The 
aon is blotted out of the sky. Tau 
Rope ynur way. The birda do not sing. 
E eu voe no floiven, — nor ralTer-wifigod 
insaote — nor gaudy bntterfiea. Yoar 

leet some impossible harm has Dome 
nigh her. And youf spirita grow weary 
andfiunt; and ;our Uiooghta brood in 
dcaoUte places ; and your hold on Kfe 
grows weaker and weafcnrj^-tin yoa 
etbA ker smile again in Vbe low door- 
my, OF fling yonr arms around her at 

Home is Hearen — ny yoa to your- 
self — PS you dnw offruur boots at eren- 
iag, and in sHppeTed foet sit down ta 
heK' ttie simple story of her da/a Ufa, 
Hie draws her cbair beside jouT own — 
and looks alternately in tii» glowing 
fire, and your delightad eyeB, 

Foolish little oreatore I jon tell her; 

Aa Bees only htndf in yonr eyea 1 It 
is conceit I 

And she will shake her head at you 
so playfully, —and lay her litOe white 
iMd orer your month so lotin^y, — 
and in nich a ohildiBh tone, tell you 



that yon are ker 'nao^ty boy," — that 
she makes you lore her t<B tinMS Uw 
murt^ in very sjHte of yourself. 

Aa you sit before the gleamii^ 
hesrth, yoa read to her from larg* 
books of traTels, or from charming and 
simple poems, or from Bonu sad KoA 
touirfaing tales; and when jousuddealy 
look np, you nneipeatedly see the tena 
swimmtf^ ia her eyes. Ton ttap to 
a^ her what it is that ao aadd^ie Mrt 
but the Bushine instantty breaks ovt 
in the midst of the April rain, and shs 
only lanf^ at yon for yonr iaqnixitir* 
folly. And then you tell her, half 
serioody asd half fai jest, that womaB 
is just what ihe ia now — half smilss, 
and the other half tean. For year 
inpndenoe you get a kin, end s lnlggl a 
TaOaatly to free yonnelf from hec en 
brace. But your release is only on oon- 
dition tbait Ae is ezoeptsd Enim your 
reraaik. And in a sodden impuliB 
agsia, you oaafna that then is B» 
truth at all m the libid yoa hare jort 
uttered. 

Yonr friends wonder how it il, that 
some men em stumble on such a mil 
of bappinete as you have; and in tha 
midst of their oomplimaBta aad aetC- 
reproaohes, they get urgast joTitattoMS 
to Tisit you ae oftMi as tb«y will. And 
th»n they protest, that yonr dear Mag- 
gie is ao oharmiBg ; and hai so much 
graoe ; and pre^ee at table with suoh 
simple dignity 1 Tb^ will tell yon, 
when yon stroll wHh them oi:^ on the 
piuM, thc7 would base married long 
ago, if th^ oould only hsTa b«eii at 
sure of— 

You intern^ A«n at 4Ua poist 
You know that it had better rsauoB 
onapiA^ It ia flattery you caa bear 
little better than Maggie herself. 

Your relations come a great way to 
see you in your new aad quiet hoaka ; 

and forewai'n— and aome to study pnt 
secret weaknesaea. But they are all 
a.ike melted by the magic of her simple 
and earnest lore. Their cynical sylla- 
blea die on their Kps. They forget all 
their own perpleiitiefl, in the dunafaina 
of your complete hapfijit-s. IliaT 
even become eniioDS, and almost teU 
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ftra BO. But that they need not do : 
you con read it in tbeii looka, 

Maggie is perCectioD — ibej tay to 
tbemBsIiee. Never need a man have 
a bettec wife. Never fannd man a 

— But alia ia onl; a child I 

Al I would tliey, then, rob yon of 
the antold wealth, of her eai'ly love 
— of the &sgTHnce of her freshest feel- 
ingB — of tie dew, of which you found 
her young heart ao full t Can there be 
no loTC, eioBpt the fruit of polioy — no 
marriages, but those of oonTonienoe — 
no heort-richei, eave those of years) 
Is youi' child-wife any the leas a wuman, 
becBuBe her love is so undivided — in; 
the leas ■ helpmeet, because she is auoh 
an innoeent — any the less a blessing, 
because she knows the irorld only 
through you T 

HuBt our hearts be torn, end seared, 
and probed, ajid worn with the iron, — 
before we can learn to love t Doth pro- 
founder happiness lis in the broad ways 
of world-wiadom, than broods all along 
the by-nays of innooenoel Can any 
ttatutee limit the impulses of the heart 
that is early inelinedtoloiet Cau there 
b< no maturity, then, even in childish- 
ness 1 — DO bliss, except it be embittered 
with the aloes of a cruel ezperienos t 

7oa reason your heart into conclu- 
aions that abundantly satisl^ you, 
and leave youmear-sighted rslatioos to 
conclude what they will. So you are 
bnt strengthraied in your happiness, and 
grounded in your hope of the future,— 
it is enough. Thev do not see through 

SIT eyea. Their hearts do not throb 
e yours. They would laugh at you 
lemorselessly for your fine sentiments ; 
and tell you, with a profoundly wise 
wag of their heads, — Love isn't \tfeaA 

and baiter J 

But what of that) What care you? 
You retort — to yourself, of oours^-— 
But what bloaamg Would bread and 
butter be vriAovt Love) And you 
atoutly rewilve, laying adds the tender- 
nMS of your feelmgB for the moment, 
that you will make your Home life a 
deep sertQon for these blind relations ; 
— and that each year shall be a new and 
brighter page for them to peruse. 



Tour and your wife's heart a» 
knit by a new tie : — stronger, deeper, 
fuller, than any yon have yet knowa. 

She ahows you her infant ; and tMigs, 
by the tender looks of her moistened 
eyes, that yon will love it foe her aake, 

Ay, you respond, — sad for ita 

It is ■ girl. It comes to you like an 
angel in a dream. It has the innocent, 
yet mysterions smile of a ser^ih. Yoa 
lean over it while it sleeps and your 
heart goea up to Ood in a paatm of 

A new coot baa struck into the heart- 
soil. You feel tliatyon must watch it 
patiently, and guard it with the tender- 
eat soUoitude. It is a part of your child- 
wife ; it is a part of yourself. Youz 
Bouls have been knit myaterioualy toge- 
ther, and this is the new form they hare 
taken. Oh, how yon yearn towards it 
already I How you wish it could 
receive into itself the crowded feeling* 
that swell your heart I How you deure 
that you could read the hidden history 
of ita spirit life, and satisly youiEetf 
that it is really an ofishoot from your 
own soul 1 And yet, there hanga a 
Btraoge feeling about you, that it can ba 
no other than the twin soul of yoursalf 
and your dear Maggie. 

" A bulie In a boue ii a ■reU-qrinc of plia- 

So the poet tells you, and so yoQT 
heart believes- The countenance of 
your wife tells you so. Her caj^s are 
doubled ; but her troubles are divided. 
Your sympathies are instinctively mart, 
ready, and full, and effective, for her ; 
and the burdens, in consequenoe, only 
beoome the lighter. She does not now 
■top so o{t«a to hnuour your little o- 
prices; but your c^rices, you find, 
have all vanished. Yoa do not now 
exact BO much of her pradous tima> 
You readily give it all up to another. 
Ay,— and you give up very much of 
your own precious time, too. 

The little cottage wsa full of sim- 
siune before : now it is all ablate. A 
new Ufe has begun within it. A myste- 
rious germ has suddejuly shot up be- 
neath the little roof-tree. What was 
before only a pictured taaoj ha* noi( 
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btooma a living taut. Your tendemeiB 
hu badddd into a [»]pable form. Tour 
Idvs haa becoms impergonated. Hjrste- 
lies are expanding and ripening into 
sxperieDcea. The wealth of your hesit 
jou oaa now hold in jaai btuida. And 
Blill the mystery lurks in tha revela- 
tion ; and the dream sleeps in the 
reali^ ; and tha spirit does not alto- 
gether reveal itself in the living form. 
You catch only bright and broken 
glimpses; thebr^ter, beoause broken. 
And this i^ the study that Heaven 
has given your heart. It will aurely 
serve to parplex yoa mora and more, 
every day of your life; and the inore 
accustomed to your outward senses it 
becomaa, the loss will your heart have 
learned of its real nature. And it is by 
BO divine a mystery, that Ood has pro- 
mised to keep your heart full of joy, 
while yet it continaes to hunger for 

But time does not stop for your 
happiness. It rather seems euvio ° 
yonr possession. 

What a calm, quiet day is the day of 
. th« Chnstenlng I How eweetly your 
little cherub looks in that snowy laee 
cap J And bow she makes all tbe spec- 
tators smile, BB she throws out her 
chubby hands, and, with bubbling ayl- 
lablea, looks up so eameatly into the 
laoe of the white-robed tdergymoa I 
How tbe soft air of tbe moraiog,— the 
fragrant drifts from the clustering roses 
sod clumps of lilacs, — and the mellow 
warmth of the bright sunshine, — all 
help to swell (he joy of your heart, till 
it «eeins that it must at length ovei^w 

The baby goes before, in the arms of 
Uie moid ; and Ma^e, — now dearer '" 
you than ever, — leaning on yonr ar 
follows close behind. Your spiidts t 
all in a glow. You scaut the blossoms, 
and tell your wife how ravishlngl; 
sweet tbey are to the senses, though 
she knows it quite as well as yourself. 
You look up into tha stainless bosim 
of the aky, and down again to ths 
sartb. Tour eyee chase Swarming but- 
ierBies, and you fancy for the moment 
that the flowers hava taken wings. 
Ton peep over into neighbouring gw- 



dens, and aorosa rolling lawns. And 
tiien your ayes come ba^ to yonr wife 
again, and you draw her still closer to 
yoar side. 

"Be careful not to stumble I''— you 

.ntionthe maid. 

Maggie releases heiBslf from your arm 

r B moment, and takes a few hasty 
steps forward to see that the child is 
aafe. She lays her own cambric kerchief 
over its hce, that the garish sunlight 
may not weaken its eyes, — and is at 
your side again. 

You ssk yourself if ever two 

loving hearts wore so happy before t — 

Your little Alice soon becomes the 
pet of the whole neighbourhood. Chil- 
dren drop in at tha cottage on their war 
to school, and ask to see " the bal^. 
And maids from distant houses brmg 
other babies to see tbie beautiful wonder 
of yours; and you laugh till you cry, 
to sea the ineiproBsibly wise looks with 
which they will regard each other. Yon 
catch her up, in one of your sudden im- 
pnlaeB,and tosa her quite bo tbe ceiling; 
and she will be so full of glee with your 
playful effort^ that her fat little amu 
will instantly go up to you agalD, for a 
repetition of ^e fun. 

Books I— what are books to you j.oisf 
There is not a tithe of the life ou all 
their pages, that you read every moment 
in the face of your own o^pring. And 
how burdeosome become your daily 
duties, at thinXing of the hours that 

idol child again. How heavily lag the 
moments between momiog and after- 
noon. You quite begrudge time of the 
happiness of which it is robbing you. 
No weaiy, hsart-saddenad school-lmy 
ever looked forwanl more wistfully to 

Tour child at length syllable* 

your name^"papa 1" 

What a fresh joy I 

To feel that you are rBoogniaed by a 
new spirit ; that jonr very smiles are 
at last rightly interpretJ-d ; that your 
love is beginning to budiiud blossom in 

To know that your day-dreams ar* 
falter and faster npnuing inloreaUtiea; 
that what yoa ones regarded as a beau- 
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tifid myUi, ia srcry da; tMoomiog leu 
K feble; tiiat Uie ripe, red bud, ii 
■teadilj oomins tluougli tlia puiad 
leaves 1 

Nerer was ttiera snoli a child 

before 1 Never, 70a Haak, ww then 
ao devoted a &tlier. Ton can; it to the 
door in your trmi, and lot its ruthlW 
little huida omdi the awiamg belle of 
the fragrant ootoHilnDea. Foa Moch it 
to eraep about upon the thiok oaipet, 
paslkiiig before it amooth and rad-lippad 
gea-iiliella. Tod teach it to t»ok open 
four lipB with iti ^yfnl flngsn, oud 
" ■ ■ ■ L aoag b^inning with— 
luk^eepr Toablow 
) diinpl«d neok, tjll it 
Uaeouj^ for violent lan^ter. 

Aa yon aing it to aleep it will open 
ftmtly ita droivBy lida, and hnnt wiui a 
baby diaooid Ae lut efllablea of yoiir 
hilUby. And when ft baa flnall; sunk 
teto deep alnmber, yon gaie long and 
Mmeetly upon ita piiriimleaa face, and 
dlentlTpTBy Ooditnuy Img keep your 
tuart aa freeh and pore aa it la at this 
moment. And tllen yonr dear Maggie 
oomea into the room, and looks into 
the ahadad ftoe, and idiiapen, aa if in 
the holiest oonfldwwe to you — " She's 

Maggie p reparea the ontdle, and into 
Urn liopfli yon oarefolly lay your trea- 
■nre. It portly tnm* ita head, aa you 
iBOve to 1^ it down — but the alesp ia 
imbroken. Tcur wifo throwa a long 
Tidl ov« ita face, aad you both leave 
Ihe room together. 

— And are diere any noisy world- 
loyA, that nauip the reign of a man's 
' Beart^ at all comparable to ao aimple a 
joy aa thia I Bleepa there anywhere a 
Ibuntaili ao fall of aweet and oleor 
waters ss here ! Can a man from any 
aouroe ao readily bring down the fer- 
tilising dsw ot heaven npon the soil 
of his heart t Is busy street-life aa 
fraitfui in deep and abidinv happmees, 
aa thia innocent, ilmoatchilA-like Home 
Life I Doth the ring of dallars eaho 
one half aa pleaeantly as the ring of 
yonr muiical baby- laugh t 

Tall me, busy world-schemer, if all 
yonr tucceesful speonlatdons can com- 
penaateyouTinnBrheartfortlieramone 



ihat moat erar gnaw, when yon. ret^m 
up the few ahort houra you Bpeod s* 
your hearth? — if Uia hollow VOnu of 
men do not moA all yovr hopea, whw 
a awift memon of Home mBhea ow 
your brain f— if the frmta of nioeeM d* 
not turn to dry aahea on tiw Upi of <D- 
jojmont, aa your heart wproattea yoa 
with Uieir anoonnted MWt I 

— But tlie aoem ■nddenly ahifli. 
Ton are in the litUe nnrsary. The enr- 
tains are aJI ekwaly drawn, and &a 
light ia sabdoad and aombre. 

Your angel-ohild lira on the bed. 
Her tame ia bamiog with fevariah firea. 
Hs hands are hol^ and iier head throba 
with the fsver. But her lips an 
parched aqd ooloaiieBa. 'The ih'eamy 
eye haa lost its luab«. She toasea het 
bimds about restlessly, and mormon 
{aint and broken syllables. Harbrsath- 
ing ia short, and feaiftilly quick. 

You bend over the bed, and lav yonr 
own cheek close to her hot ohe^ and 
aak her, in e sad idiisper, if she is Mrjr 
Dck — as if she could catch the meaning 
of your worda. Bat she interprets i^s 
oaresB, tlunigfa the words go tmlieedad 

Ha~giB atande by you, and you g*w 
long and anxiously at your shild to- 
gether. You both tremble, to aee thrt 
the eipreaaion has died out from h^ 
eyea. Tou fear &r more than you dara 
trust to worde, when yon behold theJr 
growing glassineoB. Tour wife atoopa 
down and kisHa the child's foreheal, 
■ad gently amootlis huA ita a tr agg B ng 
luur, and talks mournfully to it i^nAr 
neas, and tells it, tremulously, shehopei 
It will soon he better again. 



flr. Yon 



eyes are grow- 
lia^ and you daah away a Batter- 
ing WOT, aa you glide swiftly throng 
t^e door. 

The doctor meeta yom m theembow 
ered little pi>EZ». He ia a kind and 
gentle man, and you plaoe full eonS- 
dance in his nkill. 

" Doctor," yon say, " save my diild V 

He lum not a word fi>r you in refdy, 

but walks steadily in. There is a tw 
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The momenta seem like 



boon to yon. Yon wiih he would 
retam again, end jet jou hava not tha 
haart to go hmck auA learn tlie Sato of 
Tonroffl^nng. Tou dnad to hearerem 
the best, fearing it may b« the vorsL 

.A^juD in die nunraT. 

TontdiriiDg diiH is dead— jiut 



<»il n 



wl 



Maggie tJirowa berarif upon tout 
bmest, and burien bar &oe &Tini your 
■ ' " " 1 bear ber low 



1 uF a 



mon lAicbtoleaD 



But yoD bave no WDida. Tfaeywoold 
but -nraily moA yonr gtirf, Toiir eoi^ 

rove are dumb ; they oannot find their 
way to yonr hf*. Nothing now but 
■Oenre — and Eoba — and teua. 

Ton gaze at tbe feoe ol yoox dead 
diild, Btanding by Ilia bedside, — and 
yoQT grief loomi np lug uid gloomy be- 
fbre yon. Yoa east off your bold on 
life altogether. Tbe bud baa been 
Uaited before it had time to round into 
tbe folness of maturity. 

But another moan from yxmr equally 
betwTed wife recalU yon to yonnelf ; 
and yoa now feal that you are bonnd 
to her by a doable bond, Ukat will grow 
stronger through your lifetime. Yon 
keep your eyes, bowBTer, (till fliad npw 
your dead child ; and tbe Ktd linea of 
ttu Poet mng in your aadder bMit : — 
"Tbraa li as told, hmnmr vatohed and 



fhera tj no Iroll^ liomoa'a defbnded, 

It ia aa bri^t and bobny a 

morning in lunuaer aa erer dawned. 

The odoun of the ItlacB and labur- 
ontna Boat thninj^ like opes window 
into the little parlom-. 

niere ia adenaeerowditt tbe roosia ; 
and peopta loiter about tbe outer dooia, 
talking in low tones. ETeiytMaglooka 
daric and fearful, and forbiddb^ The 
oowd a«ema bnt a bank of ^oom. 



A Uttte mSa, poliahed and amootb, 

atands upon the table in Uie middle of 
the room. Ita lid ia laid baok, aud yoor 
dead ohild'a faoe ia upturned to your 
own ; bat Qie light haa gone oat of the 
beautiiril eyes, and the prattle baa died 
for erer on tbe pale lipo. 

A few white aDew-dropa are strewn 
over tbe coffin : and mothera lift tbeir 
btn»«yed ohildreniB tbeirarmB,andlet • 
tbem look in ailenoe at the bwe of tii« 
little eorpae. 

And parents, who have been tbea- 
aelreB bn^amd, ■tariie to keni down the 
cboking aenaation intbnr tliroata, and 
turn snddKily aw^ with their eyes full 
of blinding teara. 

Tbay aing a bynrn. Your young wita 
— DOW all the world to joor bleeding 
heart— leans heavily tbe while agaiost 
yon, and aobs aa U ahe would not be 
comftirtod. Tou di»« her closer — 
(doaar to yon. Ob, how much mon 
deep ia yoor lore for hta now I How 
mu^ strongw is the bond that haa 
been atradned with sorrow. 

Baok ^;un from the mlentoemo- 

tery. Little Aline you baTe left behind 



the little parlour. How 
■ilent I How sad are all tlte Toioea at 
the Bummer morning aa they raaoh you 
throng the open windows 1 

You seat yoaraelf by ono of the 
windowa, and jdoek leaf after leaf of 
the -rina that abdtera it^Hoo: deso- 
late I How deatrted 1— Was erer trial 
likeibiat 

You wonder why yoor heart was 
schooled «o myaterioDaly to Ioto, and 
then cruelly crushed witji auch a weight 
of grief. You think thero must be 
Homething wrong in the ordering of 
evRita, and yourmttutared heart broods 
orer unformed rebelUon against Qod's 
goodneas. The agony ia ao great, that 
you tiecome, temporarily, its Tictim. 

And then there oomee — alowly, 

after long refleotion, after fervid piaysr, 
— a reooUection of your heart's earlier 
desire ; a remembrance of your earneat 
hope, that your infant might be th* 
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meana of keeping jour heart fvJl, and 

A golden gleam of oooBolstion breaks 
through the olouda that beset four 
■oul. A bright JKJ of light comes 
dsucing across the dark and troubled 
waten of your heart. Tou remember 
your early prayer, uttered when this 
angel-ehild first iMgan to grow into the 
heart of your nature; and you believe 
tiiat the prayer reached Heaven I 

All through your Ufttime now, little 



3 will < 



ur 



will add nothing to her years 
memory. Her image, enehrined in your 
heart, will keep it ever fresh and young, 
through the lUleiit lapae of yeara. And 
when you lie down to die yourself, — 
weary, and worn, and heart-broken 
with the world's eelfishness, — you will 
be consoled beyond all measure with 
the hope of regaining your child again 
tile same gentZe, pure, spotless child 
that has bran for years ho myateriously 
drawing jou to her with the golden- 
linked memoir of her brjet existence J 

— ' Maggie lays her head upon your 
ihoulder, and yon weep tc^faer tor 
deep and unutterable joy, 

THE CONTRADICTORY COUPLE. 
" I DO beheve," said the husband, 
taking hia spoon out of hia glass, and 
tossing it on lite table, " that of all the 
obstinate, wrong-headed creatures that 
met were bom, you are the most so, 
Charlotte." 

" CertBinly, owtidnjy; have your own 
way, pray. You see how much I con- 
tradict yoo," chained the lady. 

"Of course you didn't contradiot me 
at the dianer-table ; oh no I not you V 
■ays the gentleouuL 

" Yes, I did," aays the Udy. 

" Oh I you did I " cries the gentle- 
man. " Tou admit that T' 

" If you call that oontradiotion, I do," 
the lady answers ; " and I say again, 
Edward, that when I am wrong, I urill 
contradict you. I am not yoor slave." 

" Not my alave 1 " repeats the gen- 
tleman, bitterly : " and you still mean 
to say that in Blackburn's new house 
tJiere are no more than fourteen doors, 
iDoladuig the wiofrceUar." 



beating time with her fiair-brush on llie 
palm of her hand, "that in that house 
there are just fourteen doors, and no 

"Well, then," says the gentleman, 
rising and paoing tiae room with rapd 
stridee; "this is OBOUgh to destioj a 
man's intellect, and drive hirn mod." 

By-and-by the gentleman comes (o a 
little, and reseatji himself in his former 
chair. There is a long silence, and thia 
time fJie lady begins. 

" I appeal to Mr. Jenkins, who sat 
next to me on the sofa, in the drawing- 
room, during tea." 

" Morgan, you surely mean," inter- 
rupta the gentleman. 

" I do not mean anything of tha 
kind," answers the lady. 

" How, by all that is aggravating and 
imposaible to bear," cries the gentle- 
man, clenching his hands, and looking 
up in agony, " she is going to insist upon 
it that Morgan is Jenkins." 

" Do you take me for a perfect fool,'" 
exelaims the lady. " Do jou suppose I 
don't know that the man in the blua 
coat was Mr. Jenkins V 

"Jenkins witii a blue coat 7" cries 
the gentleman with a groan ; " Jenkins 
in a blue coat t — a man who would suf- 
fer death rather than wear anything but 



ing into tears. 

" I charge yon, ma'am," rrtorta the 
gentleman, starting up, " with being a 
monster of contradiction— a monster ot 
aggraration — a — a — a — Jenkins in n 
blue coat I What have I done that I 
should be doomed to bear such state- 

Knowlsdqs of our duties Is the mo«t 
useful part of philosophy, 

Mbasusb your life 1^ aota of good- 
ness, not by years. 

Reokitb blessings with thsnkfubu^ 
and afflictions with resignation. 

The best practical moral rule is never 
to do what w* should at any time b« 
ashamed d£ 

Talus a good aoasdence more tluu 
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CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN 

WEALTH. 
It was tawards tha clow of a de- 
lightful day, «*»'ly in the month of 
September, that a, epleudid equipRge 
was seen approaching a small village, 
situated about thirty miles from the 
metropolis. It contained but two pec- 
Bona, one an elderly gentleman of stem 
and commanding appearance, the other 
a lady apparently abouteighteen, wboae 
pallid cheek betokened abaence of 
health, though the oalm and gentle ei- 
preaeion nbioh dwelt upon her finely- 
cut features rendered her an object of 
interest, if not of. loveliness. They 
were for a long dme silent^ both ap- 
Tarently occupied in deep thoiight. 
At lengtb the gentleman turned sud- 
denly towards his daugbter-^for such 
ahe was — and regarding her for a mo- 
meat with a look of affectionate inte- 

" Emma, my dear, you seam fetiguad. 
Will not this day's ride be too much 
for you)" 

" Oh no, iatber," replied tha ladj, 
" your fears render me doubly the in- 
valid that I am. This delightful coun- 
try air will soon cause new life, to thrill 
tlioTigh every vein; Come for me in a 
few weeks, and you will:find your 
Emma the same wild, sunburnt orea. 
ture that used to romp and sing among 
the old trees that surround our beau- 
tiful home in the valley of the Con- 

" Heaven grant it may be bo I The 
utuation I have chosen is every way 
calculated to gratify your Jiiral taste. 
There, see as we turn the angle in the 
road, it is plainly visible^that fine old 
mansion, with its spacious, aity apart- 

what looks to IIS like an impenetrable 
forest, but you will find it filled with 
innumeralila walks, which intersect 
each other at every turn, where you 
can wander at will, and dream of ro- 
mance and nonsense to your heart's 
content ; but mind you, Emma, not of 
i(i*e — you see I dread a rival in tho 
atfections of my darling. But here we 
-are, and here's Abby in the door, wait- 
ing (o weleome ob, wd a dreary time 



she will tell you she has bad of it these 
two days, in this dark old place, with- 
out her young miatreaa." 

Hra. Bowi^, the kind hostess, with 
her two daughters, Celia and Julia, fol- 
lowed the faithful old nurse in her 
welcome greeting, and ere many days 
had passed those dark old woodlands 
resounded with the merry shoota of 
laughter which sent the timid hirdB 
soaring high above their forest hom^ 
alarmed at such svident manifestatioag 
of life in their liitherto quiet domain. 

Har fitther saw everything arranged 
for her comfort, and then left her to 
the care of Abby, the Mthful nurs^ 
who had watched over her from child- 
hood with a mother's care, whila he re- 
turned to the city, where his aitansiva 
busiuess demanded bis presence, for ha 
was one whoss idol was gold. 

He believed it the talisman which 
would ensure happiness, and his whole 
life had been oue struggle for its at- 
tainment. The world gave him cradlb 
for success, but in this, as in many 
other. inHlaneea, it judged not rightly. 
Though he bad commenced business 
with a handsome fortune, yet repeated 
losses, joined with an expensive style 
of living, bad long era now consumed 
it, and nothing but hia established re- 
putation as a man of wealth had pre- 
vented his creditors from becoming 
clamorous. He had married, too, a 
young and lovely wife, though leas for 
her perBonal attractions, and inesti- 
mable worth, than the noble fortune 
which aha brought him. That, too, 
was gone ; and she, the pure, the 
luvaly, and the innocent, whose fate 
bad baeu thus unequally linked with 
tbat proud, imperiaos man, rested be- 
neath tha wild fiowars of her own 
loved grove. Such bad been her re- 
quest. 

" She would rest," aha said, " where 
the din of business could not reach her, 
and where tha timid birds might obauat 
her requiem, and the wild flowers grow 
unmolested upon her grave." 

And her wish was gratified. The 
favourite haunt of her early years be- 
came her final resting-iilace ; and 
around tha rich and costly monument 
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whidi roia >bDT« her tomb, th« wild 
flowers wreathed their tendrils, and 
■bed their street perfume ; while the 
mournful ohaunting of the night bird, 
joined with the matling of tiie tree* 
above, seemed indeed a fit requiem for 
the departed. 

Br Mr. Monuon tbl« blow wai ee- 
Terelyfelt. Though affection had been 
but a minor iadnoement to the amour, 
jet adiunaat indeed muet have been 
tiiat heart her kindneu had not won ; 
and the union which wae at Arat one of 
interest, at length became one of affec- 
tion. But now she wai gone, and 
Kmma, bis onlj child, beoame the ob- 
ject around which hu affectione cen- 
tred. Her happiness lay neareat bis 
hearty Bod believing as he did that it 
was dependent on wealth, his anxiety 
to gain it for her sake increased in pro- 
portdon with lila affection, till it be- 
came his ruling passion. Sundry means 
were devised to secure an iodependenoe 
for his daughter, when he felt the found- 
ation of his own fortune crumbling to 
atoms ; but all seemed likely to fiul, 
and now, as with a last forlorn hope, he 
tnmed to the one last expedient^ that 
of sailing his darling child for gold I 
Could he but see her independence se- 
cured by a wealthy allianee, he could 
summon the oold philosophy of his 
own proud heart to his support, and 
retiring within himself, live upon the 
frowns of the world, whose fivTOun be 
BO longer Bought to court. 

Sick of the oonteot, the tnrmoil and 
strife, with which he had been sur- 
rounded since his first entrance upon 
tiie stage of manhood, and knowing no 
higher souree &om whidi to seek m- 
jcyment, no wonder his selfish heart 
became frozen, and every kind impulse 
which Ms love for Btrimn in^ o^lled 
up, smoUtered amid the darkness in 
wluch it had found iMrth. Then won- 
der not, ^ioA reader, that iu choosing 
a husband for his daughter, the iegota 
of gold which his coffers contained 
were his first and most important eoit- 
dderation; and In Mr. Henderson, one 
of Emma's most devoted admirers, he 
fondly looked for a realisation of his 



princely fortune 
which he inherited from his father, 
with a character tarnished by no posi- 
tive vioea -~ nor polished by virtue* 
father — and a person which, in his owB 
opinion, was irresistible, he preeentad 
himself as a competitor for her hand, 
wiUt evCTy aasanace of lucceaH ; wbM^ 
tbea, was hia auipriaa at receiving a 
decided D^advs to Us proposals, whidi 
he Axmally and with doe oerwnoar 
forwarded by letter to Earns in lur 
retiretlMDt I He bad previously takes 
the precaution to procure her latber'a 
consent, and to him be immediate^ 
rep^red, deeply chagrined and disap- 
pointed, not BO much &om unrequitwl 
affection as mortified pride. Her far- 
mer indifbrenoe he ht^ attributed to 
timidity, but the opm and candid mam- 
ner of her refusal UA Ji^m no room ts 
hope for Buooeta, independent of tiw 
influence of her fother. But he oonld 
not, witboot as efft^ relinquish ao 
denrable aa appendage to bis own deaa 

tune would oonstituta. He should be 
BO envied by all his aoquaintances ; and 
tben she would be sndi a queen in hit 
magnificent house, and lead ea<ii a 
ohwm to bis splendid entertainments; 
and, more than all, she vras the onlj 
one among the fair circle of hie ae- 
qnaintance who had looked coldly upon 
him. and pride revolted at the idea that 
he, who had hitherto been invincibly 
should thus tamely yield to a oupAr 

For a moment Mi, Uoiriaon sat nan 
and thoughtful —should she pcraut si 
hei> determination, poverty must be 
their lot — but she would not : bia will 
had ever been her law, and she surelf 
would not resist it now ; but she em- 
oealed her feelings, and calmly aasnraJ 
him of Ilia infloenae, and ber i—4j 
aoqnieeoence to his will. Enna Mon 
returned to her home. The fatW, 
impatient for the oonniEoniatica (^ ■■ 
event which he felt to be ao neceaMr;, 
haatened her return, as her latttM 
spoke of renewed health and bo^iHt 
spirits. She left bra bumble friasda 
with evident r^ ' 
have lingered ir 
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foiett home, tixrot^tha aweet antiuan 
iBonttu. 

In Celu ahs had foond > At UBooiato 
Mtd un nflHing fncmd. IntslligeDt and 
amiable, her toeie^ wat no leaa oomtad 
£» the pleamre, tnaa for the imrtma- 
tion it e^rdsd ; and the niiichtliiMa 
and childish nmplioitj n Julia d»- 
Gglii«d and intareeted her. But Otere 
■wta one other she regretted to leave 
mora than those. 

Traderiok Clifton had won faer fiist 
pure loTe, ud they only waited for 
tlie ooasent of her father ere the? 
plighted thdr towi of mutual faiUi 
aad donstancy. Bhe first leaned to 
love him as she aat beneath the roof 
of their nnprotending Tillage ohuroh, 
Eatetung to the trat£a whioh he de- 
ctared with each foroe and clearness^ 
and, in their fnture intetfiotirss, she 
learned to rerere him as a being bnt 
Kttla lower than the angels. 

In her first interriew with her Mher 
he alluded to the proposals which he 
waa aware she had recrired from Mi. 
Henderson, and exprened hia mA that 
she should aoospt thsm. In viiii '"'' 
Aa plead her want of affedioa, 
4he impotaibility of hap^ness with sadi 



"Itn 



," he Bid ; " mj .word 






unmindful of the dnty I owe you 
dau^ter, neither would I be umuindful 
of that I owe to Him aboTC, in whose 
sight I could but plead gfuilty were I 
bestow my band on one for whom I 
feel neither Tespe^ aor affection.** 

" Emma, you know not what you do 
— would yon eee your firther a beggar ! 
Would yon yourself beoomea dependent 
on the bounty of others t If so, pareiat 
in your couree, and you will bo gratified. 
Aye, yon may learn to sue for favour at 
the hand of him you now affoct to 

" What mean you, fMher V 

"I toeanaa I saj — I am beegaied, I 

S%re not one gldnea I can oaUmy own, 

dtl^ it remainB with you that I ocmtinae 

■to.- Aoeept the o^red hand of him 



who loTea jon, and waalUi and happl- 
neaa will be tiia retnli" 

"Beloreami^sayjoii, fktherf Lon 
me indeed he may, aa the heirasa of tout 
reputed weaUli mid honour ; hut tibitik 
yon ha would iMept tiie hnid of Emma 
KoaiMawMW it knawttrite ««ce pensi- 

"AA not wliat he wonM aooept^ 
he daima it now, that ia ■uffideat." 

"Wed a fool for hia gold 1 01^ 
father I why did yon teai^ nu to wor- 
ahip the mind, not tlie man and hia 
po G s ossi ons, if yon winhed me to pla^ 
the part you aeaign ms f 

" Then I thoi] ' ' 
dent — jon the fi 
tune — ond.abauld-liaTe been proud to 
bestow you ea the man of your dioie^ 
though wealth had not been hia : bnt 
thoae times have passed, and now yon 
mnst aecore your station throqrii Aa 
mfluGDoe of a bnabaad, or ril£ into 
obscurity and misery." 

"Poverty is not neoaaaarily attended 
by miaery— it has no terrots for me. 
United to the ntao of my choice, 
though hun^e and obtcare hia lot, I 
shall beh^py." 

" ii!iirtm*j anawej^ me truly ; har* 
yon erer seen one tar irtum you could 
retEnquiah your present ataa<m in ao- 
eiety, and the luzories with which JSM 
have ever baan aurroantded 1 ' 

" Yet, &dieT, I have— for whom I 
would not only relinqni^ the luxn- 
of hfa, were it 



" FooLah giri, yon k>ow not toit 
own heart ! Tou have seen too BtUe 
«f the world sad its hardshipa to 
brave them thna. I gave you credit , 
for more good sense. Yon will one 
day thank ma for forcing you to yield - 
to that wfaiob yon regard witJi ao 
much horrar. I am not to be diso- ; 
beyed," he added, aaeumtng a tearfal 
stemneas, " with impunity. One week 
aeea yon the bride of Hr. Hendenoo. 
Prepare yooreelf to act aooordingly;" 



d he lob her with a frown upon 
ow, such as ahe had nsrar bef 



seen directed towards her. 

'Hiat day it waa annauDoed that 
tha proud, the eatvlad anrtocratia 



CONTEKTUXNT BETTER THAN WEALTH. 



Ur. Xotriioa, ma a bwknipt, u>d the 

MlnomuMment brought Joyat laist to 
tha heart of one, and thaA one hi> own 
daughter, for aha daemed it but the 
precursor of other inttLligence — uaured 
It wu her reputed wealth more than 



<U; brought with it an hnmble apo- 
logy from Hr. Hsnderaon for the ua- 
happineia he had caused her, b^ging 
■he would not diitreaa heraelf fur^sr 
on his wieaaDt, ■■ he could aerar thiok 
of urging a suit which, he regretted to 
learn, was so repugnant to her will. A 
proud tiinmpluint amile lit Dp her 
fbaturea m she sought her &ther, into 
wboee presenoe she had nqt dared to 
venture since be left her with that frown 
Upon hia brow. She fonnd liim seated 
in the library. A hsugh^, determined 
expreasion dwelt ujion every feature. 
There he sat, motioulesl, and appa- 
rently as insenaible of all outward ob- 
^18 as the marble statues with which 
waa surrounded. She paused as 
she entered, awe-atruck by the solemn 
and death-like silenoe that prevailed, 
and she half repented the errand on 
which she came ; for the moment she 
thought no saonGce too great which 
could add to the happineaa of that 
dearly-loved parent. He turned and 
gued eoldl J npon her, bat deigned to 
take no further notice of her preHance, 
She advanced tremblingly and placed 
the letter in hia band. 

He glanced haatily over ita contenta, 
tben, crushing it, flung it from bim 
with aeom, 

Emma stood riveted to the spot, like 
one who had been suddenly deprived 
of power and will. At length tiia violence 
of his rage gradually subsided, and 
for a few moments be sat calm and 
thoughtful ; then the overcharged foun- 
tain of his heart gave way, and be wept. 
Tea ! that proud man wept. He whose 
nature was never before softened by ad- 
veniity, was now bumble and contrite 
as a child. Then csjne Emma's turn 
for action. The H^ht of teoTa— tears 
upon horfethera cheek — called up every 
tender emotion of her soul, and witb a 
eaho and dyaiiiiflad demeanour, which 



would not have diigraoad one older in 
ysan and experience than heivel^ shs 
advanced and poured words of coneoi*- 

into bis ear. She told bi^n of tba 
enjoyment to be found in a calm, se- 
cluded life, arising from the oonacioas- 

of having &ithf uUy dischsr:ged tht 
duties which Heaven imposes od. us. 

It was a stnuiga sight; that proud, 
imperious man, humble oven ae a child 
beneath its parent's reproving rod, and 
that young and timid girl, adviaiDg, coo- 
aoliug, and reproving even the grey hain 
of age, with ^1 the calm philosophy tJ 
experienced maturity. And then bi 
drew her gently to his boaom ; and bii 
burning tears fell upon her brow as be 
told her it was not for bimBelf he wep^ 
for with him life's sun was nearly se^ 
but for her, the oherished idol of hii 
hearty whose fragile bark he must see 
thus early launched upon the boisterous 
tide of adveraity, to anchor, perchauoa 
in the haven of deapair. 

Nay, father, spiwk not thus ; . 'weqi 
not for me. While health afibrda ths 

IB, our Kvolihood shall be noUy 
earned -^ not grudgingly, but frith a 
buoyant heart and right good will,and 
we shall yet be happy— -Very, jwry happy. 
Though humble be our borne, yet you 
shall see that your daughter is not un- 
skilled in those arts which render 
even poverty endurable. Yoa ehsll 
learn that bappinsaB depends not on 
wealth — not OQ the multiplicity of life's 
blessings, but rather reeults from a pro- 
per control of the passions and aSections 
with which a wise providence has en- 
dowed US. Together will we etudy the 
book of l^ature, through that commu- 
nion with Nature's God, combining the 
rare delight of intflllectual and heavenly 
enjoyment with the sublunary cares and 
duties in which we may be called to 
bear a part ; and think you, father, that 
we sb^ not yet be happy I — ^ven hap- 
pier than we have be^ here, amid all 
the splendour with which we are sur- 
rounded." 

" Tou are a sweet enthusiast, Eniro&, 
Heaven grant Uiat your young heart be 
not crushed by so rough a contaot with 
this cold world, of which you know so 
little, Tou have many bitter losoni 



CONTENTMBNT BUTTaR THAH WIALTH. 



5«t to learn. Whsre you look for kind- 
neos and BTmpathy, you will meet with. 
oold neglect. You will too soon Sud 
Iha diatluctioii nuule betireen the 
datighter of George Harrison the niil- 
JioiinaLire.aDd George Horrieon the back- 
ru.pt. If argamont or proof of this be 
needed, yonder orushed sheet wonld 
rise a» the Eat witness. 'Tis but the 
first of a long list thst will soon appear ; 
perhaps in » manner less direct, but 
Btill quite as coDTiccing to your sensi- 
tive feeliiVB. A las I that it should 
come to ttus 1 I bave struggled hard 
to avert it, but to no avail. The only 
heritage I can now bestow upon yon ii 
an old mon'sbleBsing, and may Heaven'; 
richest gift accompany it. If there is 
one, aa you yesterday intimated, who 
values the jewel I have so Ving guarded 
for its own intrinsio value, I yield it 
him. I have too much confidence 
your judgment to think your aSections 
would bo unwortJxily bestowed. Par- 
don my harshness of yeetecday. It was 
the result of desperation to see my am- 
bitious dreams thus orumbling to the 
earth, like the baseless &bric of a vision t 
'Twos a hard struggle ; but 'tis over 
now. Those dreams of Lappinesa have 
for ever flown, and I look not for peace 
this side the grave ; but your young and 
cheerful heart may yet pluok fiovers 
from what would prove to me but a bar- 
ren atalt, and I would not, by any act 
of mine, interlace them with the oruel 
■ftiotn and brier. I therefore consent — 
J»a, more, I coimsal yon to bestow your 
band on liiin who baa already the poa- 
Mssion of your heart." 

"But, tither, my home as well as 
Iwart must be shared with you. It 
wonld bo but half a home wert you ab- 
•ont, Bat the ordeai is not yet passed. 
Aftw the Ibbsou of distrust you have 
just Uugtt me, I cannot reckon even 
upon Frederick Clifton's constancy. He 
"as to coma to-morrow to claim per- 
Jiusion to iostal ma as mistress of his 
hnmble home, as he asaerts I am now 
<<[ ^ affectionB ; but, perchance, instead 
« hiniBelf a missive like yonder one 
"^yppear. We shall see." 



It is again aatoian. Time, never 
OBBsing, never varying in ite oourat^ 
has rolled onward and brought us, 
after the lapse of three yean, to tin 
threshold af that humble cottage. 
Around it the richly-tinted leaves are 
falling in beautiful and luinriant pro- 
fusion, while the night-bird is warbling 
forth its tiny notes among the leafy 
foliage, through which the mdlow rajs 
of the rising moon just penetrate, ard 
then spreading onward and around, 
ill n min e with dazzling brilliancy the 
pellucid waters of that noble river, as 
it flows away in soft murmurs towi^ 
the fathomless ocean. 

Think you, dear reader, it will he an 
unpanionablo intrusion upon their re- 
tirementi if with a gentle hand wa pnsh 
aside the foliage, and join them in their 
evening devotions, though all unseen by 
them T Look at that old man, whose 
bleached locks may perchance have seen 
the frost of siity winters, seated in an 
easy choir, listeniiig to the words of 
truth as they fall from tha lips of one 
worthy to speak them. And that young 
and lovely female, seated near them, 
with her attention deeply fixed upon 
the calm, gaod msn; and as he hiys 
asidp his book, and expatiates upon the 
wisdcid, jnatioe, and mercy of tha 
Creator, her eye brightens, and the light 
of inward, heartfelt happiness, irradiates 
each feature. And as they kneel around 
the altar dedicated to the worship at 
Him above, with what fixed attention 
does she listen to the deep, eloquent 
prayer which falls &om the Ups of her 
husband. That grey-haired man, too, 
proud and haughty as is his nature, he 
has learned humility even frem his own 
child ; and the deep fervour of his voioa 
and maimer, as he, too, offers up his 
evening orisons, betokens the chastened 
feelings of a heart which has yielded to 
the mild influence of Heaven's Jwill. 
See him now, as he imprinU his ac- 
customed goodnight kiss upon the 
cheek of his beloved Emma ; what does 
his manner indicate t Does it not tell 
of peace 9 Yea, more — of et^jojment^ 
of happiness— pure, holy, j- ---■■ — 
divine f 
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ulnKoRliuipl 
MdlnA'B 



la dinltUlcHi^ hiJli ibondi 
Pdw monuaUt*, wUb rocDH in o 

AniHhvr taktu tlu dalvlng pftrt, 
A third [i vmed qolto u^ag^, 
A fOmtb U^ti np tb* OOht tlm, 
Woluv* ft popv^ m tun a diDee— 
1 pnj A' ipnwlou jml •!•■•>; 




A CbrlaUui optlTB llT ; 



He thouglit of tbit lored but dUtut Uadi 

'Wbere ha nud mr A** '^t'' ■^U'^ hul, 
Andlnniet ajKot, ubaoll diditHid 
'Neub bit Itdft btleanj. 

Hot kof did tlH mwr oiplti* [teo, 

Ko niuiH ooold taa p^ : 
Hf dwllj HAalE mmd bii uil th^ twia^ 
Aod obedhnt Id UMir mutar^ rip^ 

niflj took hlilUb urftj. 

AHSWEK8 TOCBASADES, VrO^PAOB*! 
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■TABLB-TALK" WITH EOQKBS, 

THE POET.* 
"Bxrou hu gang ■broad, Gairick's 
■tbrnotioB had mtMb decoeuad; Sir 
Willum Walkr Pt^jt rnii that the pit 
«aa oftea tlsMBt raap^. But, oa lui 



ghjia; md SirOao 



dSirOmngeBeaU' 
■MBtand anwal otbMn mad &<^aeiitly 
tn gst adndMhM into tb6 pi^ b«£ii<a tfae 
doraa iTON opm to t&B pnblHk I7 maaiiB 
of bribing tbe attoiduLt^ wlio b»le 
tbcfu ' be am^ aa awm aa the crowd 
nubad in, to pretend to be in a gnat 
htat, and to wipe tbeiT &oaa, as if thcg' 
fa>d jiut boon ^avggHag tor eaixaaoe.' 

"Attbeaaleof Dr. J^uuoa't boolu, 
I BMt QoiMEal Ogledioqw, tlica very, 
«Nr old, the tlaih d hia &oa looking 
hk» paichnenti Ha tmw»H va yoong- 
•tcn bj taOaag of tha altent»»a that 
had bain nade ia London and of the 
RMat additioM it had reonVad within 
hia reacdledian. Be Mid that be had 
■boi anipei in Condoitatreet I I^ the 
Iff^OeaanlFit^iabiakrenMmberadUie 
taaa wbeo St Juaes'Mtteet aB«d to be 
atoiriad with UMoaniagaattf the ladiea 
and s'eiiUenieD who wan walking in 
tba lUU,— tha hdiea w^ thor heads 
ia fall dreai^ and the notlcBun imaj- 
■S their hit* WBder tbdK aima. The 
fnmriaten of Banelaf^ and Vanxhall 
■aai to cand daaoy^iiiAa amo^them, 
thatii^ parseof tAMzti in the hof^i of 
EMhioD, who erar now and thai would 

i_i__ i.. (I yajy imjjiiie tone, 'What 



'*tinninr 
TanzbaU 



I raoolleot whan it wa 
the faahion £» gentlemen to we* 
rda. I ha*e eeui E^dn play >t 1 



WW* wiai a ladj- »rtio 
K* nlwn a itool placed in the bottom o( 
Iha Doaoh, the hai|^ of her hnd-drsM 
not aUowing hec to oooop; the r^niar 

"Boddington had a wretchedly bad 
nwmory; and, in order to improve it, 
hi attraded Feinaigls'a leoturee on Uie 
Alt of Memory. Soon tHer, •omebody 
■AedBoddii^^ton the nam* of the l»o- 
■BUlKU&em "Baiin'iIUli.Ialk."lIeiga. 



turn ; and, for hia life, he conid not ce- 
coUaot it— When I waa aaked if I had 
attended the Bald lecturea on the Alt 
of Memory, I replied, 'So: I wiahedto 
learn the Art of Forgetting.' 

" Dunnitig w>i remarkably ugly. One 
night, while he waa playing nhia^ at 
Nando's, with Home Tooke and. two 
otbera, Lord Thurlow called at the dooi, 
and deaired the waiter to gire a note to 
Dunuing (with whom, though tbur 
politiia were ao diffiscen^ h« vm ntj 
intimaae). The waiter did not know 
Dujuung by light. ■ Tata the nets np- 
Btnin,' Hid Thtulow, ' asd deliver it to 

the ii^litnt man at the oard-tablo to * 

bim who moat reeemhlBa tlie knave d 
apadea.' The note immadiatel; reaiAed 
ita deatination. Home Tooke need 
often to t^ Ihia anecdote. 

" When I waa a lad, I rsooUeot ase- 
ing a whole oartful of yonsg girli, in 
dreweB of voiIouh colours, on their way 
to be aieoutad at Tybum. They had 
all been ooodemned, on one indictment, 
for having been oonoented in (that il, 
perbapa, for having been ■pectatiHV of) 
the burning of aome hooaaa during L(»d 
Qeoiga Qoidas'a ijota. It waa quite 
honibta. Oraville waa pnamt at one 
of the fariala o o aa o qnant on thoae lio^ 
and heard aareral boya aentenoed, to 
their own nrmaairn ■iiiiimiiiiiiili. to ba 
hanged. * Vmar,' aaid G^ilK with 
great nalv^^, 'did 1 sea boya erj/tt.' 

"Colaridgs apoke and wrote veij 
datpmgingiy of Mackintoah, but Maat 
intoab, who had not a partiole of 
eavy or jeahw^ in hia natnrc^ ^i4 
full jiutict^ on all oooaaioa^ to tita 
great powara of Coleridge. Southey 
uaed to aay that ' the moment anything 
aaanmod the ah^M of a duty, Coleridg* 
feU bimaelf incapable of diaoharging it,' 
* * In all bis domestio relHtlonaSouthej 
w«« the moat amiable of mm ; but ha 
bad no general pbilantbn^yj be waa 
what you oall a cold man. He wae nevw 
happy except when reading a book at 
maliing one. Coleridge once aaid to 
me, ' I can't ihinli of Southey, withoat 
feeing him either mending or using a 
pen.' I spent some time with him at 
Lord Lousdale'i, in oompany with 
Wordsworth and others ; ai^ while tha 
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re«t of the party were naUdag about, 
talking, and unneiiig themeelTes, 
Southey preferred sitting boIub in the 
libTsry. ' How cold he Ib I' was the ei- 
clEonatioii of Wordsworth, — himself so 
joyous and oommunieatiTe. 

" Dining one day with the PriDCem 
of 'Wales (Queen Carolina), 1 b«ard her 
aay that on her Grat airival in this 
country, she could speak only one word 
of English, Soon after, I mentioned 



Hut 



knoTi 






fo B single wotd. "ftie greater number 
of the oompaoy fiied on 'Yea.' But 
I^y Charlotte Lindsay said that sbe 
should prefer ' No,'—' No' very oft 
meant ' Yea.' The Prinoess ww Tsry 
good-natnred and ^;;reea'ble." 



GEORGE BIDDEB THE CALOXJ- 
LATOB— THE BOY AND THE 
MAN. 

Tmb following acemmt of a lecture de- 
liyered soma tima bhj by George Bidder, 
E»q., once "the wOoulating boy," will 
be found eitremely interesting to all 
lovers of flgurea and atatiatice. 

Recently, at the Institution of CiTil 
Engineers, there was lometbing new 
tmder the son. Contrary to rule and 
order, aa oral Isctura wu delivered by 
George Bidder, on the Ikeulty of mental 
oalculatton, illustntiTe of the peculiarity 
which, in bygone yeara, rendered him a 
mark of wonder, lifco Xerah Colbum 
•nd Jedediah Buxton. Thia btjaltj he 
Tavnonnoed capable of being aoqnind 
by many persons ugdw tMcJung, to the 
totent of multiplying tbne fignrea by 
three figorea, and by others to a gnater 
extent ooodstently with Uia power of 
their men)0t7 to held eict* ; but Uiat in 
his own oaae the steeca of mind became 
TMy great when greatly inoreanng the 
number ot flgurea. Nor did he oonsidBr 
tile &oulty Tery adtantageoua beyond 
ttiree flgoree. But all this technicality 
was a .Teiy small part of the pleaaure 
liU that «ranlti£ bj- 



cronded thsn ever was known in that 
theatre of adenoe for practical objects. 

We remember to have read years ago a 
magazine article on calcalating boy^ in 
which the writer laid it down as a kind 
of law, that one faculty absorbed all 
other &cu}tiea, like the snake-changed 
wand of Moses, and that George Bidder, 
haring become an engineer, was in no 
wise remaifaible in this vooatioii. The 
critical fiwjulty of the writer was cer- 
tainly not reniaikable. 

But one thing is wort^ of remaA — 
that Q«orge Bidder and Xenh Colbarn, 
after being exhibited to the gaping 
crowds of curioaity-mongers, both bv- 
came engineen; one in England, join- 
ing himaelf to the fortunes of Robert 
Stephenson ; the other in Amarioa, 
whither he returned with his fother, a 
poor man, after the late Jamea MiU, 
Jeremy Bentham, and f^aooia I^oo, 
bod vainly tried to alir up people here 
to a subscription, for the purpose of 
Bupocadding upon the natural iboul^ 
the highest kuid ot aduoatioD, as an 
experimental test. He Dcnr condutA a 
weel^ journal of praotkal sdenos in 
the Dnited States. 

But the oharm of the evening waa 
other than calculation. It was tbs 
, told with modesty and aimpUoitr, 
of early sbniggle, &om the oondilioiKof 
a labourer's ohUd to that of a foremoct 
worker at the great lever of modem 
civilisation — the iron railway. The 
whole man was ohanged. We had sem 
him, known hint, again and again. Id 
Parliamentary ccmmitloea, fighting rail- 
way battles inch by ineh, with a face as 
hora as tunnel rock, with no outward 
indication that he had a heart within 
bim, or any peroeption otiiHr than that 
ot money to be gained. We beliavsd 
him only aa a machine for oalculO' 
n. But Othello'B etory was not more 
moving than his tale of life abuggla. 
There was no oratory, no trick, no boast, 
but an even flow of wotdi- without a 
fault in grammar; all so tme, ao sbnida, 
that the very words were witaassss to 
their own truth. The worid waa goa^ 
and the child lived over again witlwut 
caloulation; and those who had norar 
before reoognised aiythiag bat a rou^ 
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■na \m»«TOpuIoni antagoniBt umrvelled 
as they listened. It wsa tha triumpli 
of natare over artifioialitj. The brother 
wKo taugbt him first and last to oount 
up ten, Oie bkckBmili whose forge ha 
Bat on ^rith. other boys, end whoBe bel- 
loivB lie 'vraa BometimeB permitted to 
blow, and Mb lubaequant lifelong at- 
tachment to his " earliest and beat 
friend," Bobert Stephenson, all pre- 
sented a perfeot pioture to the mind's 
eye ; and the speuei atood forth in hia 
fcru© form, with the outer husk removed, 
a manly'iniiided Et^lishman, with oalm 
philosophio powra: of analjaia, and yet 
withal a BtroDg guabing heart. In truth 
Vbert has been in ilia Uvea of then two 
men, Robert StepbMiaon and Qeoi^ 
Bidder, the old h^io spirit in a modem 
garb ; Oreates and E^lades bent on rail- 
-way-making— money-iDakiiiK also — bat 
Btill doing tb/ world's work, and not 
with a view to obtain folae tittol to 
ahams their origin. — Speetalor. 

HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 
" How to be happy," is a very common 
heading to an artiole addreaaed to the 
yooDg. I hare seen it in the papers ao 
often, that J ahonld not think oi writing 
upon it. Bat I believe that I have 
never seen anything in print to tell 
yanng people how to be miserable. 

"How to be miserable I Well, we 
don't want to be miaemble." 

Don't want to be miserable [ How 
•o) Than why do you take so muoh 
pains to be miserable f I cannot think 
nov a child or a yonth who ia free ^m 
can or tronble, and full of buoyant 
spiiitB, faa be miaemble, without tiying 
verf hard to be so. But as I have seen 
a great many young pereona, who not 
only seem determined to make tham- 
•aWea miserable, but everybody around 
Uiem sko, I Qiooght perhapa they 
woold thuik me for tellmg them how 
th^ may do it easier. 

m the first place, if you want to b« 
>^>Mbla, be aeMsh. Think aU the 
fcM of youraalf, and of your own 
"^Qgs. Don't oare about anybody elae. 
"We no feeling for any one but yonr- 
mV. Kaier tlunk of einoying the satia- 
^«l«<aoI seeing othanhiipi?; bat the 



.ther, if you sea a smiling Um, be 

jealous, leat another should enjoy iriiat 

lu have not Envy every one who ia 

itter off ID soy reepest than youml^ 

think unkindly towwds them, uidniBak 



righte ; be watchful against it, and 
if any one cornea near your thinga, an^ 
at him like a mad dog, Contend eamestlT ' 
for everything that is your own, thougji 
't may not be worth a pin; for your 
rights" are just aa muoh oonoemed aa 
if it were a pound of gold. Nerer yield 
' point. 
Be very sensitivB, and take eveiytUng 
at is aaid to you in playfulness, ia 
e most serioua nuumer. Be jesloua of 
your friends, lest they should not think 
enough of you. And if at any time 
ahouldseem to neglect yon, put 
■orst eonitrnotion npon it you oan, 
and conolude that tbey wish to avoid 
year aoquaintence ; and ao the next 
idma you meet then, put on a sour lo<A 
and show a proper reaentment Tou 
loon get rid of them, and cease to 
be troubled with Mends. Tou will 
have the pleasure of being shut up in 
yourself. 

Be very touchy and imtable. Culti- 
vate a BOUT, eroBs, snappish dispoution. 
Never apeak in good^iatora if yon am 
help it. Never be eatiaflad wilJi any- 
thing, bnt always be Fretting. Font at 
your fether and mother ; get angry with 
yot^ brothera and matera; or, if you 
are alone, fret at your books, or jonc 
work, or your play. Never look at, or 
admire anything that ia beautiful or 
~ ; but fix your eye on the dark ude 
of everything; complain of defeats in the 
best of tilings, and be always ou the 
look-out for whatever ia deformed or 
ugly, or oflamiva in any way, and turn 
up your noae at it. If you will do halt 
of these things you will beoome miaei^ 

able enough. 

Bulbs for Stuoi.— 1. Leara one 
thingatatime. 2. Lesratllatthingwel]. 

mble, with all other things, t. Believe 
that to know everything of •omething 
is better than to know aomethiiu i3 
everything. i\ ij 



TBKIDET LAKK. 



Tba lirk ti Kiarinc Id Uu ik; 1 
Vfar ii be tfatn >t nob u hoarr 
ThB tvIH(M Bneja tb* nla lUmi 






It chanti IB putlnj roondeUj. 
Hul how Uu llttls mlnilnl diigt, 

AmoDX tbv £DtdBn dondi Af sTfini 
WWIe Dp b* ip ' 



E«r b«r ttrinin hia malodj — 
And tbiu, nj km, upriBad Is ■oag, 
Ii itt tbU I au glTe ta tbH 1 



TBI DXAD CHTIJ), 



Will itrlk* tbpoq^ UuH bin* d^tiu ftfttn. 

F«w fVDtlf ■nootb hir uft brown hair: 
Blind not tboae ^oMrbnldi anf, 

Bat part tha brl(ht hMka mmd bar brow, 
Aa awaatij la bar Ufa tbar lv< 

Vnai one toft blH im tboae aaft Up* I 

Thar thrill not now lib* fl^ikeilDi BBBa: 
TtMlll ne'er BiukiaB In tmoUad dnuu, 
To brea tha afaln tbat cbarWwd uma, 

BvlpnaiUieiiiKAlji lUnandaU, 
TtaeT pact nut wla tba deaptr^ bnaO— 

Fear tbaa to tireab Ibaaofttned ual 
l.aft b; tba UDdb toaeb of Dum. 



Ka wlM iBetlaa wikia ta 
WltUnthaboaamaw 

Fold ttodarij bar Air roa 



And kaan the panff diat rvot ifiart 



A nC-IQO— Br M. OtusM. 




ra llnbed, and danaa di 



ITw i>fli'ft^ turf la iwept bj iQkca drasses, 
MwdDdluidbraeH with maoj a Jcat b 

Upa ara noted, and hangbt; tatadt are 



EKQUmiBS ANSWEB£D. 



ALCOHOLIC DRINKS.— Dr. 
3. B. NrilBOn eijFreaaea tlie following 
opinion upon the use of alcoholio stimu- 
lasts. We offer theae remains aa hii 
opinion^-— ixot aa our owil And by in- 
BBiting tbem,wfl wereaotuatod more by 
ft deore to eUcdt diunuHian, Uuu by a 
wiali to eoforw Dr. Keilaou's Tiewi 
upon our Teedera. Our intention is to 
B^nit the rievi of all duwB of thinkera. 
Uiltoii (aid, "Let Truth, and Error grap- 
ple; wbo sTerknewthslratli wor.'tedia 
A Jiur and open enoounter:" — " Spirits 
are of no uae in three casaa — let. At a 
oordial, when the body haa been aod- 

diiposition to fainting baa been induoed. 
2nd. When the body haa been expoaed 
fbf t^lon^liine to wat weatheTf morees- 
pemally if it be oombined with cold. 
Btre a moderate quantity of apiiita ia 
Bot oidy aaftv but may be of oae to ob- 
liate debility. And Sid. In those oala- 
mitoua eaaee irbere any azerdBe tha t can 
be obtained ia insufficient for realating 
oold, wet, &□. Thoa we End, in the 
inataooe oi the men who were ia the 
boat witb Capl^in Bligh, after Ae ma- 
tiiqr of the Bcmnty, ezpoead for nearly a 
mmith to cold, wet, and bunjfer, wiiai, a 
powerful effect even one teaapoonfiil of 
f nm daily had in fortifying them 
agunst auoii harfahipg. "Buy* aaya 
Tri"T"gi "the uae of apirita ia not the 
oanae but an effect of poverty. It ia an 
ozouition £rDni the general rule when 
a wdl-fed man becomes a spirit drinker. 
On the other band, when tho labonrei 
earns by hie work leas than ia required 
to pronde the anuiunt of food which ia 
in^penaahle in order to restore fully 
hia working power, an unyielding, in- 
exorable law or neceasity oompels him 
to have reconcaa to apirita. He must 
woik, but in conBaquence of insuSlcient 
food a certain portion of hia working 
power ia daily wantuig. Spirits, by 
dteir action on tite DerTee, enable him 
to make up the deficient power at tht 
U^eMt a/ hit body — to consume to-day 
Uu( quantity wbioh ought naturaUy to 
bne bean employed a day lat^r. He 
draw^ ao to apeak, a lull on hia health, 
iridchmuat always berenewed, heoBiiae, 
iar want of meatw, he cannot tiake it up 



hia intereat ; and the result ia the inerit- 
able bankruptcy of hia bo4y." Anotbir 
writer obaervei, "As to apirita being 
meful ui warm weather, the generM 
opinion is that wbetber uaed moderate^ 

atraogtb of the body, relax tht 
muaolee, render man more tuaoeptiblB 
of diaeajw, and DnGt them for any >er- 
vlce in iriiioh gnat vigour iv activity IB 
required." 

VAENISH FOR OIL PIC- 
TURES.— According to the number of 
your pictures, take the whites of the 
same numlier of egga, and an equal 
number of pieces of sogar-oandy, the 
size of a haiel-nut, diaaolved, and ■^'t 
it with a teaapooaful of brandy ; beat 
the whites of your egga to a &oth, and 
let It settle ; take the olear, put it te 
your brandy and augar, tnjx them wall 
together, and vamish over your pic- 
ture* with it. Tliis ia better than ai^ 
other varnislo, >a it ia easily washed 
off when your pictures want cleaning 
again. 

IKPBESSIOKS OF LGATSS. 

— DiaaolvB in a eaueerful of water about 
a teaspoonful of bichromate of potaab 
Pass ue paper to be uasd through this 
eolation, and, while we^ preai tha 
aavea lightly up«i it, aad cxpoae it to 
the Bun when it ia ■hiniog brightly. 
When perfectly diy, remove the leaves, 
and a /ac-tiBub will be left in a light 
lemon shade, while the reat of the 

paper will be of a daii brown. 

mPRESSIONS OF PLA2ITS.— 
Take half a sheet of fine ps|>er, and 
cover the Burfaoe with sweet oil ; let it 
stand a minute or two, then mh off tha 
super&i^ oil, and huig the paper in 
the air; when almost dry, more the 
p»per slowly over the flame of a oandia 
or hunp, till it i« perfectly black; lay 
on it the plant or lea^ plaoe a, losse of 
clean paper over, and rub it ei^oaUy 
witii the flngers for half a Dunut«. 
Then place the plant on the paper or 
scrap-book where it is desired to have 
the impression, cover it wiUi blotting- 
pi^er, and, on repeating the rubbing, a 
representation of the plant will appear 
equal to the finest engraving. The same 
{ pieoe t^ black paper vnll sarTs fbr ■ 
numbarof iiiMiUMlimi 



BNQUiaiE3 AK3WEEED. 



METHOD OF CAUSING 
CHILDBEN TQ CUT THEIR 

TEETH EASILY.— Foad them with an 
iTor; spoon asd boat — to bs mode thick, 
round and amooth at the edges. iTory 
being of the same hordDesB and texture 
aa the jawB and tender teeth, the ^ms 
are nothmt or injured; but, when they 
ar« thuB prettsad, facilitate the teeth in 
their pro^eas; whereas, the ailver im- 
plemeata, being of a. hard texture, and 
tiie edges made thin, bruise and wound 
tiie gums, and make a hard seam ; bo 
thut the teeUi oannot nube their wa; 
direct, and, if they do cut, come irregu- 
larlj ; bo ttiat the operation of lancing 
ia frequently absolutely neceaaary, 
which, of courae, mnat prejndice the 
teeth, OB Bome are expoBed before the 
time theyare fit tocut By this method, 
fevers, convulsions, &c., owing to the 
teeth not being able to find their way 
through the hard Beam,raay be preventfld. 
It must be often observed, that children 
cry much when feeding, aa i( ill, or dis- 
gusted with their food ; whereea it is 
frequently owing to quite the contrary ; 
for, being hungry,and over eager to take 
their food, they press hard, through 
eagemeBB, on the boat and spoon, whidi, 
being sbwp, bruises and outs the gums, 
and consequently causes great pain, 
whiob, by the ivoiy implements, will be 
prevented. Those who cannot afford 
ivory, may have horn or wood, or even 
pewter is greatly preferable to silver, 
provided tiie edges ore made thick, 
round, and smoottaL. The wooden sort, 
mdeaa they are kept very sweet and 
dean, on that very account, are the 
least eligible, and should be made, how- 
ever, of boi, or Buoh bard and close tei- 
tnred wood as is the least liable to be 
tainted by the mil^ food. 

MAHAGEUENT OF A WATCH. 
— PirBt; Wind yoorvratch OB nearly an 
poBsible at the same hour every day. 
Seoondly : Be careful that your key ia 
in good conditioDj as there is much 
danger of injuring the machine when 
the key is worn or cracked ; there are 
more mainspring* and ohaiiu broken 
through a jrat Ci winding, than from 
any other cause, which injury will, 
■ooner or later, be tiie reauli^ if the 



key be in bad order. Thirdly : Aa all 
mstalB contract by cold and eipand by 
heat, it must be manifest, that to keep 
the watch as nearly as posaible at on» 
temperature, is a neceasary pieoe of at' 
tention. Foorthly : Keep the watch 
as couBtantly as possible in one position 
■ — that is, if it hangs by day, let it hang 
byDight against something soft. Fifthly; 
The hands of a pocket-ctovnometer or 
duplex watch, should never be set back< 
wardfl ; in other watches thia is a matter 
of no consequenoe. Sixthly ; The glass 
should never be opened in watches that 
set and regulate at the back. One or 
two directions more it is of vital im- 
portance that you bear in mind. On 
regulating a, watch, should it be hei, 
move the regulator a tiide towards tho 
slow, and if going slow, do the reverse ; 
you oonnot move the regulator too 
slightly or too gently at a time, and the 
only inoonvenienoe that can arise is, 
that you may have to perform the duty 
more than once. On the contrary, U 
you move the regulator too much at ti 
time, you will be as far, if not furthM 
than ever, from attaining your object ; 
so that you may repeat tha movement 
until quite tired and disappointed — 
stoutly blaming both watch and wat<^- 
maker, white uie fault is entirely your 
own. Again, you cannot be too careful 
in respeot of the nature and condition 
of your watch-pocket; see that it be 
made of something sofb and pliant — 
such aa wash-leather, which is me best; 
and, also, that theie be no flue or nap 
that may be torn off when taking the 
watch out of the pooket. Cleanliness, 
too, is as needful here as in the key be- 
fore winding; fbr if there be dust or 
dirt in either instance, it will, you may 
rely upon it, work its way into tho 
watch, as well as wear away the engine 
turning of the case. 

DAMP WALLS.— Siuoo the pub- 
lication of the Hints in Sngmrt Within 
(S09), it has been proved that thin gutta- 
percha paper, pasted against the walls, 
and then covered with the usual paper- 
hangings, proves an offective remedy. 

MONKSHOOD— Every one li 
dicing up and throwing out of his gar- 
den tlw poisonous plant laonkshoodj 



but care ahoold ba taken be to where It 

is thrown. A pereoD threw some roots 
OD a HiiTi ghill , where they were eaten by 
B cov:, and the cow died the Bame day. 
I£ left tiU the Bommer Bun bringB oat 
its blosBoma, they can be easily detected 
as growiDg on a, tail lax ipike of ftom 
two to t^^e feet high, lia corolla or 
ooloured part of the ^ower being in 
general bUit, and shaped like a helmtt 
or mmdilhood, which Lui given rise to 
the Eogliab name. As the monkshood 
ia very retentive of life, the sorest wa^ 
to destroy it ia to bum it^ or mix it 
wit^ quicklime. 

THE SAFE ADMimSTRA- 
TIOH OP CHLOROFORM.— Dr. Kidd 
Btatea that there are four stages of 
chloroformiaation. It is recommended 
by him to bring patients gradually 
iiiider the influence of chloro^nn in a 
darkened ward rather in the noiae and 
(darm of the operaticg-thoatra ; many 
deaths Briwiig from the incroaaed quan- 
tity of chloroform oalled for in opeiat- 
ing - ttieatrea to dull the increased 
■euaibility, cauBed by inoreafied alarm 
and motional ezdtement. Dr. Eidd 
beiieTes that for the latter reason ei- 
perimenta on the loner animals, as 
nUjbits and guinea pigs, do not apply to 
man, eicept in a remote and imperfect 
manner. The^rjt Btage of chloroform 
ia marked by a giddiness and confusion 
of memo^, but perfect oonsciousness 
of pain. In the ttoond stage, as is well 
seen in muscular men and women, the 
brain Bcems to be influeticBd, and the 
muscular system is speci&cally affected, 
almost like hysteria or epilepsy. To 
this Bucceeds the thiTd stage, or that of 
general want of feeling and absence of 

half of the body first ; the peripheral 
distribution of the nerves of feeling and 
touoh spread out over the upper eitre- 
mities, face and head, being for more 
complex about the ^h and sevenUi 
nerves, diaphragm and cardiac nerves, 
than in the Cauda equina ; the senso- 
rium itself in the third stage, becoming 
a foMa rain for awhile &om want ot 
ideas conveyed through the conscious- 
ness, la the /ota-iA stage, not always 
teaohed, but the uitlior bcUerea always 



to be ^prehended, the patient faiota 
from cardiac syncope, and where un- 
dulated chloroform vapour is used, from 
asphyiia, being " drowned," as it ware, 
in cUoroform vi^iour, not perhaps from 
spasm of the glottis so much as fha 
existence of air in the lungs, deprived 
of oxygen- In recovering patients from 
this atage, artificial perspiration is not 
in Dr. Eidd's opinion, so valuable as 
cold sprinkling and turning the patient 
on his fooe and side, the reflex nerves of 
the face and external respiratory mus- 
cles requiring to be excited, 

ALUMINIUM. —The physical 
properties of aluminium, the newly pro- 
duced metal, are very interestjug. It 
is ductile, malleable, an excellent 
conductor of heat and of electri- 
mty ; its apecifio heat is great ; its 
speoifio gravity veiy low (2'36) ; it is 
tdso very sonorous. But tJie chemical 
properties of this metal are yet more 
remarkable. Considering the great difS- 
oulty of detaching aluminium &om tb^ 
oxygon with which it ia found com- 
bined, it might have been expected that 
immediately on its coming into contact 
with the oxygen of the air, it would at- 
tract that element with the utmost 
avidity. So far from this being the 
case, ^uminium is scarcely acted on by 
any of the strong acids (except hy- 
drochloric add) in the cold, — neitlier is 
it attaoked by sulphur, to. Percy hai 
obtained interesting alloys of this metal ; 
^-of tbeie several were exlitbited, 
namely, with copper, tjn, and gold, — 
one witiioopper at 5 per cent, of alumi- 
nium deeervee notice ; it laminates well, 
and " dips " of a fine golden colour, — 
the dipping liquid was nitric acid. As 
to Oia uses of aluminium, thia metal is 
at present too costly to be employed for 
many purposes for which it is singu- 
larly adapted. It is, however, adopted 
as the material of weights for the de- 
termination of small quantities. The 
lightness of tJiie metal, and its freedom 
Erom all liability to rust or tarnish, re- 
commends it to the, surgeon and tho 
dentist : pianoforte stringa are said to 
have been made of it ; — wliile its pro- 
perty of conducting heat, its bif^ 
tpecofioheatv and the taaistAnoe it offers 
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to oorroduig igeoti, Indinte it m p^ 
bspa the beat kaowa duUI tor ouliiuty 
TMsels. Bnt tus bood •« it ui aufflcdwit^ 
aheap it will, doubUew, be omplof ad in 
oaTanng iron lurboaa (buoIi m nils, 
piped, £>,) whioh. mra axpoaed to the 
•tetoaphsre. It hM been foond &am 
«qi*iiin«Dt tltftt » aWa iron snrtaae 



POTATOES.— Tlia proper kwob 
for pleating potetoee ie la ipriog. I 
tliongbt I wonl4 give mj exparienee of 
Uie vay in whioh I hays been moat mo- 
eaaiM ia planting them, m well u the 
•ort to be planted (whioh, hj ih» wi^, 
has e deal to do witlt it), I grew aame 
amea last year on whe^ atubbls with- 
aai an; duni^ dog up In Uie winter ud 
allowed to lie tiil Ilia buinning of 
April, wh^ I oonuncmaed ptiotdng 
tbam in the fidlowing MaBwer (the 
pound I dioaldnj'is a ran itioag 
daviahaoil, hot haabMn w«lldniiiad 
t feet 6 inoh« deep) ?— Wa a»a a tool 
oalled a Tubal, nude in Darondiii*, 
with whioh we niaka a drill aa if fbr 
paaa, but aiNot an inch deeper, the 
diiUj S feet ^lart, and then lar in the 
■ate about 10 or 12 inohea apart. After 
they are in draw in the drill cm one 
aide auf&oieQe to oorer die leta and 
leave &£ other aiiie till the plant is up 
a fortnight ; Uien dnw in Uu othac aida^ 
and this will be aa good oa hoeing. If, 
bowerer, Uie t^ound ia vwrj fod, yon 
moat ho* jwaw *^ 1m^ Umbi np if 
wanted. Thw will M^Ure notUng 
nun* done to than !>•{[»• tiMf anripe, 
BMW only tike top draMng, whidL I bow 
' broadeaat about three weeka aAar they 
aie up ; IJ awt, goana, or not baling 
tbia 21 of Bupeiphoaphate of lime will 
MBwer the puipoab. Kow, I hare 
Ranted aerenl aorta in tlua way — 
B^jenti, Eidam, Early Ozfoid, aiid 
odieit, aS <tf whicli ■ueoaadad rery well, 
bat none like the Barly Oifoid; tiiay 
ware ready to lake up Um lattw and ot 
July nb^inning of Aogna^ quite eoon 
■nugh tor a onm ot ttuiupL Tha 
yield waa remaAably good, man tiian 
180 aaokatofteaore, and the mode in 
whidi we get tham up ia aa followe : — 
Xba potatoaa being plantad near th^ 



turfaoe, we have a tool like a dang tbik, 
only turned down, with whioh anion earn 
with eaae get up 60 buiheU a day, and 
being ao near the auifiae there has not 
been half a buahel of diaoaaad potetoe* 
to an acre. The Oxford Potato keep! 
BO mudi better than any other, and !• 
beat for aU purpoaea.— JiMJlanJ WtUb, 

TO OBTAIN SITKOQEN.— 
Ton aak, how ia nitrogen obtained, and 
WO anawiB', by burning idkoq>horaB in 
air enaloaed in a jar orer water, aa in 
the Bonaced diagram. 9u)«ld you widi 
to make the e^teriment of obtaining 
nitrogen, take a pieoe of {Aosphorua 
about the aiie of a laiga pea, place it ia 
a amall aarUienware diw, end let it float 
on the anifhia of the 



oa of the piMBmatdf 
the phaeio«n» wit 



with a pioM 
over it. Ton 

Med wilb dmiM lAite fcunea, prodnoed 
by tiie wmbiMtionof phoa^orua wiUi 
o^gantofbcmfilioaphoriaacid. When 
UieflmMB diBai^)ear yon will «ee that 
tha water hM risen about oQe-Gflli of 
tha hei^t in the Jw, and Uia phoa- 
phoma haa banome eztingoiahe^ ba- 
oanse it haa exhausted ell tha oxygtn 

LMHTNINQ CONDUCTOBa 
— Cloaed windows are dangerous during 
lightning, beaaaae tiia inner sidea of the 



body ia likety to ooneeatiate t 
on tha inalde. MatalUe bodiea, piotnta- 
fninBB. eoatsd mirfor*, bd-wirsa, Aft, 
display eleotaioitT I7 indnBtdon, during 

~ atiortn. The beat ligfalaiog oonduotiv 



roo^ withpi 






[eof ti 



mthaton)r 



thraa of &eaa briiuaga were Btrook in 
Qnean Anna'a nlgn ia founded on Uw 
bot that then wtoe aoma patton or 
proof ooina whioh got into ciroulatzmi, 
u addition to die coin irtiidi was nal^ 
in use. Sararal hnndrads of .Qoeea 
Anne's hrthinga were atrnok, and than 
bearing the im pin ssiop and lettering 
•rfUw tfain cvnaot viA •» not nrr 
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iBe. ^Hie aommm brfting of Qumo 
Aims is worth, to ooUecton^ bom 
•area to twelve shilliiigB, whiie the pat- 
tern coins tateti from one to Sve ponndB. 
THE USE OF SILK.— Silk u 
an ■greeabla «nd faealU^ mateiial. 
X!mA in drees, it, ntoiiiB the deetrior t y 
ol onr bodiaa; tn the draperj- tf our 
nome and fumihu* oorerg, it reflMAe 
Ilia BDDbaDiu, giving Uiem a qiadker 
hnUaacy, and it hejgfatoni ooloon with 
a diaimiiu; lidd. It poMeaaea a ofaecr- 
fiilnfn of wfaioh tho dull auriaoiwof 
wool aid linen ave deatitnte. It pio- 
notea nlinnltniwi. and wiU not nadilj 
imUbe dirt. Its eontinoallj growiiu: 
lue by num, aocordinglj, is ben^«ial 
inmaoy waja. Once add baasty even 
owe BometbiDg to mtk. 

ADULTEKATKD CITESKE 
PEPPEK.— Ereiytiiing yoa tiike in at 
the month "l^f-ti aaimg tiis pure 
element, water, ia adnUerated. The 
£aMe( givea the foUcnriBgnnilli of an 
aualyaa of twanty-eigbt nmplea of 
exfaau popper, lagai^ing '•dudh yon 
wAte, olrtained at diiftreDt tbopa:— 
"AatoBtof the tweoly-eigfat BBD^IaB 
ctoifmae-pti^it^mttiieaiedUi analyda, 
■ - That 



about the middle of A.priL The raale^ 
aa in ilie oaae of the blaok-oap, oodmi 
■ereral daya befcne the ^malea ; thef 
aze very eaaily caught, and the lyn» 
eyed, qniok-eued birdotolierB are ii*- 
madiaCely on the watdi, ao that tbaf 
may eaeuTO tfaem bafore the aniral oF 
their mriitrr ; far it ii a aad troth, that 
if a male wi;hti»ga]e be taktn afttr Ua 
song haa won tar hiiB a pvtaer, ha . 
hardly e*er ■iitviyea in a oage ; he diea 
brokea-heBTted. 

MUSCULA2 EZfflBCISE.— 
Uadi saM ehoald be takea is setting 
down Qu) feet. Letl^ outeredsei^ 
tba bed Ant toodi the groDod, uStte 
Bok of the foot bear asd projaet Hm 
irei^tofthebod^. Thel^tbofaby 
is to be determmed ^ (ke lengA. at 
limb. ESovta at taUoi; iMig i^f^ 
Hm power <C 



itoftiieal 



I adnltetatad. 



of -Uie abore mmber, four only 
geoDine. Hiat out of the Inraiif-toitr 
adoHerstad aomplea, twenty-two eon- 
tHMd mineral ci^oamg matter. Tbst 
red-lead, often in Unge aad pojeonooa 
qosntitieB, was present in thirteen eam- 
ples. That Yeuetian led, red ochre, 
briok-doBt, iw aome other analogous 
lemginoQB eaj-tiia, were contuoed in 
aeren aamplea. That osDibsr, ver- 
nilion, or anliAaret of mercury, was 
drteoted in one aample. That ai nm- 
ples Dosuated of giound rice, tnnaeric 
and cayenne, coloured with red lead, or 
a red femgiiionjs earth. That ok aoa- 
tained salt, frequently eombined with 
rioe and red femigmoaa earth, or red 
lead. That one of the gami^ was 
adulterated with a quanti^ of the buek 
of wMte mustard-seed. That two eon- 
tained rice only, coloured with red lead 
or a ferruginoiui earth. — (8it Enqmre 
WUiiu: "AdvileraHoru.") 

THE NiaHTIJ^aALK.— Kiis 
liird arriTai id England awnawhaaa 



ingfirain hadto tMel,oFtsato toe,tt« 
Uogth of amilUan- ate^ at drill nMr«li 
ia thirty inehee, Wnieh m eooiMenibtr 
more than tiie lengtli of <»dinaiy aiepa 
in wa&ing. Hie length ef etep at a 
moderate peoe of a man fire laet niM 
inriea hi^ it nsuaUy tweBtr-foor 
indkeaiandlUa will be found a aoa> 
■ranient length to aoquin the hd»t of 
onng. The notiao of the aime too and 
fro, in oadeooe with the moremMitA of 
the lega, greatly lielpe the locomotion, 
and is adTuntageoua in exeroiaing the 
muscles of the shoulders, and expand- 
ing the cheat. The motions Ol the 
arms, however, shaold be on a moderate 
scale, the hands not swii^^g through 
a greater space than el^t or nine 
intAes, bafoi* and behind tJie leg. The 
practioe of working fcrwaid the shoul- 
ders and swinging the arroB at a grest 
rate is most odious. It may be added, 
tiiattheart of oomportiiig the honda, 
keeping tfaem down, or £ram meddiiBg 
with ^M person, is one very neeamaiy 
in polite behaviour, and should be aa- 
quired by all yomig pacaons, bt^re bad 
habile are confirmed. 

Ii)NGEVITT OF QUAKEfifi* 
— The reasons are obvious enough. 
Quakras are temperate and prudent, are 
seldom in a hurry, and never in a pal- 
uon. Queers, in UteTttymidat of th* 
b2 
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week's bomDera (oo Wednesday morn- 
ing) retire frora the world, and spend 
•n bour or two in lilent meditation at 
the meetiiig house. Quoka 

C: ; they help one another, and the 
of wont does not oorrode their 
minds. The Journey of 1 
• walk of peaceful meditation. They 
neither Bufier nor eiyoy intensity ; but 
preBflire a composed demeanour always. 
Is it surprising their days should be 
long in ihe land f 

BATHING.— Too muohfatigua 
In the water weakens the strength : ' 
presence of mind neosssary to avoid 
•eeidents. A. person Who is tired, and 
nmains there without motion, soon 
becomes weak and chilly. As soon as 
ho feels fatigued, obill, or numbed, lie 
•lumld quit the water, and dry and drees 
liimielf as quickly as possible. Friction, 
pnrioiia to dressing, diiveB the blood 
owcerery part of '" ' ' 
■graeable glow, a 
joints and musolee. 

PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 
— Our coirespoadent should refer to 
tlie various rule* we have given in the 
Snquire WilJiin on this important sub- 
jool^ Sir William Paulett, who died in 
the reaga of Queen Elizabeth, at the age 
•f ninetj-seven, gave the following 
answer to a peraon who had inquired 
bow he had preserved his health ; 

-IMK lapplag I farbeB; 

Mj Deck and ibel I keep f^omcold: 

I am ■ wUhnr, not an Dsk ! 

1 bend, bnt nertr but with Rroks." 
FRESERTATION OF THE 
TEETH AND aUHS.-The teeth are 
bones, thinly covered over with a flne 
enamel, and this snamel is mbre or less 
•nbstOQtia) in different persobi. When- 
ever this enamel is worn through by too 
coarse a powder, oe. too Ireqaently 
cleaning the teetli, or eaten throngh by 
ft scorbutic humour in the gums, the 
tooth cannot remain long sound, any 
more than a filbert-kernel can, when it 
has been penetrated by a worm. The 
teeth, therefore, are to be cleaned, but 
with great precaution ; for, if you wear 
the enamel off laater by cleuiing tha 



outside than nature snppliea it within, 
yonr teeth will Buffer moro by thi* 
method than perhapa by a total uegleoti 
GLABa AND CROCKERY.— 
Crockery and glass, te be used for hold- 
ing hot water, are beat seasoned bj 
boiling them, by putting the arttoles in 
a sanoepon of cold water over the &rc^ 
and letting tbe water just boil; tho 
saucepan should then be removed, and 
the artioleB should be allowed to remain 
in it till the water is cold. Some kind 
of pottery ia best seasoned by soaking 
in cold water. Chotoe thin ralLer than 
thick glasses, as the thin glass is less 
likely to be broken by boiling water 
than that which is tlucker, for thin 
glass allows the beat to tiass through it 
in least time. The safest plan is to 
pour boiling wat«r very slowly into cold 
glasses. As boiling water will often 
break cold glass, so a cold liquid will 
break hot glaaa ; thus wine, i( poured 
into decanters that have t>een placed 
before the fire, will frequently break 
them. Glass dishes and stands mode 
in moulds ore much cheaper thau 
others, and tliey have a good appear' 
ance, if not plooed near cut glass. Lamp 
glasses are often cracked by the flame 
being too high when they are first 
placed round it ; the only method of 

{reventing which is to lower the flame 
efore the ghws is put on the lunp, 
and to raise the flame gradually as the 
glass heatsT 

POLISH FOR DINING TA- 
BLES — Is to rub them witk cold-drawn 
linseed oil, thus : Put a little in the 
middle of a table, and then with a piece 
of linen (never use woollen) cloth rub it 
well all over the table ; then take ano- 
ther piece of linen and rub it for ten 
minutes ; then rub it till quite dry with 
another doth. This must be done even 
day for some months, when you niU 
find your mahogany acquire a pennft- 
nent and beautiSil lustre, unattainable 
by any other means, and equal to the 
Quest French polish ; and if the table is 
covered with the table-cloth only, the 
hottest dishes will make no impression 
upon it ; and when once this polish is 
produoed, it will only require dry rub- 
bisg witJi a linen doth for alwut ten 
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, . _ . 6 a-wed^ to presarva it in 

the highest perfootion; n*ioh nmer 
&ilB to plsEue your employen ; and 
remember, that to please others is 
oIWByatha surest way to profit yourself. 
If the appearanoe mutt be more imme- 
diately produced, take some fumitura 

IMITATION CORiL.— An in- 

. gsDlous person can make up with acld- 
fixiial coial a great variety of useful and 
omamsntal articles, aitah as work-bas- 
kets, liqueur bottle-stands, oard-raoks, 
candle amamauta, &c., aU of whioh have 
a novelty in appeacaoce, and are at the 
same time very pretto'. To prepare this 
coral, procure small branches of shrubs, 
peel Uie bark off, and dry them ; the; 
are to be dipped in melted red sealing- 
wax ; to weiy quarter of a pound of 
wMidi should be added, prior to the 
melting, one ounce of bees'-wai, which 
will reader the mixture, when cold, less 
brittle than sealing-wax by itself. Twigs 
of the black thorn are the best kind of 
wood to employ for this puipoie. Small 
articles should be &shioned. before ttiey 
are dipped, but lai^er ones require the 
twigs to be dipped first.i After the; are 
finished, they should be held before a 
gentle Sre, turning them round tiil they 
are perfeetl; covered and smooth. 

FLORAL SPECIMENS.— The mode 
of preserving leaves is simple. Take 
two leaves of ever; kind yon wish to 
keep; k; theu indde of a sheet of 
blotting paper, place them under a con- 
uderable preaaurc^ and let them remain 
during the night. Open them the next 
morning, remove them to a dry part of 
the paper, and press them agajn for the 
same ipace of time. They may then 
be placed in the book intended for the 
purpose, and faBteoed down with a little 
gum, with the alteniate udes turned 
out, and the name written, with such 
other observatlonH as tbe artist may 
think proper. 

WEAK EYES.— The following 
directions will be of sarrice to our 
readers generally: — 1. Never dt for 
an; length of time in absolute gloom, 
or ezpoaed to a blaze of light, and 

2. Avoid reading a veij small print. 



5. Never read by twilight, nor by firft- 
light, nor, if the eyes are dismdered, by 
oandle-light. i. Do not permit (Jie ^o 
to dwell on glaring objects, particularly 
on fliBt awaking in a morning. G. Long 
sighted persons should accustom them 
s^ves to read with rather less light, and 
somewhat nearer to their eyes,' ttun is 
naturall; agreeable, whUs the short- 
sightad should habituate themselves to 
r^d with the book as far o? as possible, 

6. Nothing preserves the sight longer 
than a moderate degree of light ; too 
little strains the eyes, and too great a 

Siantit;dazdeB and inflames them. 7> 
not wear other apectaclea than your 
own, to which your eyes have accommo- 
dated thamselvas. 

MOURNINO.— It was difihrent 
in different comitries. Among tha an- 
cients, mourning was eipiessed b; 
various signs : tearing their clothes, 
wearing sackcloth, laying aside ensign* 
of honour; thus Flutu^ from tha 
time of his leaving the cit; with Pom^ 
pay, neither shaved his head, nor, as 
usimI, ; wore the crown or garland. 
Amongst Vbe Romans, > year of mourn- 
ing was ordained b; law, for women 
who had lost their husbands. The 
colours of the dress or habit worn to 
signify grief vary in different countrios. 
In Europe, the ordinary colour for 
mourning is black, which, bemg the 
privation of light, is supposed to denote 
the termination of life. In China it is 
white, the emblem of purity, which 
colour was tbe mourning of the ancient 
Spartan and Roman ladies. In Eg;pt 
it is yellow, which, rapresenting the 
oolour of leaves when they fall, and 
fioweiB when they fade, signifies that 
death is tha end of all human hopes. 
In Ethiopia brown, which denotes tha 
earth to whioh all ihe dead retom. In 
Turkey blue, whioh is an emblom of 
the happiness which it is hoped tha de- 
ceased enjoys. Kings and cardinals 
mourn in purple or violet, which is sup- 
posed to express the combination of 
sorrow and hope. Tha custom of 
mourning far the dead in shrieks and 
bowlings is of great antiquity, and pre- 
vails aJmost oniversally among tha 
followers of Ushomet. Hili' 
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PEA-LEAF SOUP,— From what 
lui bsen ctated In yoor pagea (am p. 
Sfl), we h&ve becD indooed to try &M, 
Oar fiist and Hoond ■ttonpti did not 
oome up to odFexpaotatioiw. Thcisaond 

■o &r ■> ooloDT aad flaTonr ware oon- 
oemed; tha oalr defimcoiT wia mb- 
■tanoa, and Out I am hmm to aav we 
■ncoemftiUr obt^ed in tka tiiird at- 
twapt. Attlieaaggciatiotiof aflNtnle 
oook w» bailed a amall qnaatt^ vf a 
blue Tiiietj of pea^the nuaaan blue), 
put Uiem thiodgll tiw -tamiiif, miud 
tile two well togaiuft, end tte peaao^ 
Ibr otdoiiT, flavonr, and bod; eoiuld not 
be nirpased eren bf midiommer pmi~ 
ductioni. A qoanlitj rnifftirifart to Berre 
a party of 11 can be ruaed at the ez- 
nmaa (labonr and apaoa inidnded) of 
Itina Sl to 2b. <d. Oneqnart tf the 
■trong growmg varieties it oaongfa for 
>«owii^ «nd a half of plni td Fl'ttMiaa 
blue or ei^ oth« bloe varietgr «f p«aa to 
boil Mpantalf. Mint ought not to be 
■led; QteLMwarHflcnal it ii the better. 
— Pea Orem, StrtfordMre. 

JOHN GILPIN.— There ia at 



' m some of your oontomponjiea u to 
Aether the stoiy of John Oilpin, " of 
credit and renown," waa an entirely 
flotitioua TDmance, or whether Cowper 
fonnded his poem upon an event ' 



•ome reaearohea 

Magtaiad, I tbink, about a week ago, I 

•ame aooldentall; upon a aotioe lo this 

efieot :— " Died thU day, at , Mr. 

, oetebcated for his indiffiiTent 

Jioiaemanship, under the mma of John 
Qiliun.'' The notlos, to the beat of mj. 
memory, was about twelve Uuee in 
langth. 1 hAve ainoe vaiulf endeavoured 
to tad the puaage. Bad I been aware 
of the controversy now pending, I 
ihould certainly have made a noto of it 
at the time. Of this much, however, I 
am certain, that the abort memoir 
alluded to diatinotly afflnned and esta- 
Uished (i. &, as Ur aa it wad trust- 
worthy) the &ct that the celebrated 
* ■ a Gilpin waa a hiatorio puraonage. 
' le paaaoge in the In- 



OUpu), I eondnda iliat Gilpiu waa a«t 
Uie teal aaaM^ but only the f^MllaUon 
which Cowper awiiiiiiiiif for llie oooaaion. 
— I am, A«., Joma B. H'Cuil. Id- 
bTMT, Briikh HDBaiiK. 

^lie filMgCTM wi addreaeed to the 
editor of tha ^fSw—ai, and publiihed 
by him. The ootiDe of the deatli of tbo 
reputed "Johimr OHinn'' willbefamid 
at p. 60 of the "Journey."! 

TO PAINT THE GLASSES OF 
MACHO LANTERNa— Draw aa a 
pafiw tk» raltjeet yov deaire to painL 
Lw it OB a table or al^ flat aui&oe, 
and plarse ttie glaai over it ; tlien disw 
the ontliBea with a ytaj tee pencil ia 
varoiah mixed wiUi Hm/ik ftiot, and, 
when dty.flUnpawoaierpactiinthair 
proper ooloon. TiBo^wrent ocdonr 
muat be nied for l^ia pnTpoae^ moh aa 



nlphate of iron, thtetOM of B^aEiI woo«^ 
gamboge, Ao., rad th«M muat be tem- 
pved by a atrong white vamiah, to pre- 
vent thmr peeling ofF. Than ahade 
Qiam witt Walk or with bieto^ mixed 
with the same varaiah. 

TO CL£AN HOBEEN CUB- 
TAINS. — Hkving removed the dust and 
i^'nging dirt ai much aa poaaible with a 
brud^ lay the curtain on a lugs tatil^ 
■piinkle oa tt a little bran, and rub it 
mond wttb a pieoe of oleia flannel; 
wlieu the bran and flimnsl beoiHne 
■oiled, use freah, and continue rubbing 
Idll 12ia moreen looks t«ight, wtdidi k 
will do in a short time. 

EFFECTS OF FASHIONABLE 
BONNETS. — An emineat medical 
Kentlsman in London, writing to a 
friaud in Bristol, says : — " I have to 
lament the great inoreaae, among ib» 
female part of niy practiee, of tie- 
doloureux in the forehead, loas of 
m^t, and great infferEng in the ear, 
induced, I firmly believe, front the 
present abaurd fsLliiou of wearing bon- 
nets on tbe neck, instead of the head. 
During the past month I have been in 
attendance upon two young ladies with 
the tic-dolonreni in the forshend, and 
several others with sinular complainla 
It is high time Uiat the frivolous bonnet 
of the preaeot day should be done away 
with." 
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GARDENING FOE APEIL. 
Tbb Flowbr Gabdbh, — Let the 

principal bowim of hardy anniiali be 
made imme^iat^T. The groimd being 
dry, let the Burfaea lie neatly raied ; 
then divide it into beds for^ inches 
■wide, and villi the back of a rate torn 
the earth, to the depth of an inch, off 
from the Burfacs of the bed intp the 
lUey ; then let the eeeda be carefully 
Ktrttered on the surface, each sort 
separated, and Uien with the teeth of 
the r«ie draw the earth that wutonted 
off the bed evenly ovec them. 

Omuti'wu and FieoUa.— Tot them in 
No. S OF No. 12 sized pots; put twc 
inches of docks at the bottom ; then i 
quantity of mould, got ready in Feb- 
ruary, and tamed over weddy aincB, 
Let them be in a sheltered place, and be 
cu^fuUy looked after. All those that 
cannot be potted tor blooming should be 
planted in good rich soil. 

Fomia. — Btii: the earth between 
them ; top-dtesa with oow-dung well 
decompoeed; water freely; «bsde the 
opening bloom from the sancbing rayi 
of the sun ;, bed out any that are in poti 
and want growing out of doors. 

J\iSerotii require heat to bloom them 
in perfection ; they may be grown the 
sieater part of their time in a hotbed, 
but when they shoot up fat floweiicg 
th^ reqniie eix: feet ot height, and 
nothing but a warm house will do. 

Dahliat.- — Now put the general stock 
of old roots to work, if you have not 
done it before. If you are only going 
to divide the roots, cut a piece of root 
to every eye, and pot them to grow 
alowly till planting time. Sow dt""''" 
seed in ■widfl-montbed pots, in a hot- 

Tuiipi. — TIse more dJigenoe than ever 
to keep them from frvst ; ae ther ad- 
vance tbey are more susceptible of 
check, ana consequent injury to the 



jcammauma. — dlir the earth be- 
tween them, and break it email ; close 
it oareAilly about the roots, and water 
fr«ely. 

Take cnttiogi of aU the ordinary 
chunp and lawn plants, unleaa you 
itntdc them in the autumn. 



RtUd plani* shoold be ale«i«d of 

their dead leaves, the anrbce monld 

removed, and be frvsh earthed-np witti 

1 rich compost; and when the pot* 

very full of roots tiiey should be 

ezcbanged for pots of larger nze. 

(it of ihs more hardy kind nay 
in the bordere. Tender annuali 
may be sown on a sliglit botbed. 
Hardy ones, which have been wintered 
in frunes, may be planted out towards 
the end of the monui, where they are to 

J^Iyonf AauH shoald have abnndancs 
of water ; and any in the beds required 
for exhibition should not be potted up 
without first soaking the ground as far 
sa tbear roots go, and a large wet ball 
will come up with the root*, easily 
transfeiwd to a proper aised pot ; they 
Bhould be taken up the day of show, 
and not before. Pnck out seedlings as 
soon as they are large enough. 

Auritulai are now rising fbr bloom 
fast. If the pips in a truss are crowding 
each other, take out eoma of the smallest 
and we^ust, leaving about eight to 
perfect thmiselTes ; when they ehow 
colour they must he removed to a shady 
situation, covered with hand-glasaea, 
and shaded frtun the sun. Keep the 
pipe front touching each other, by tuck- 
iog aolt moaa or cotton lint between the 
footstalks, that they may have reran to 
open wsU. Bow seed. 

Chryianthemiiiiu must be oonstanfly 
shifted, and the ends of the roots taken 
out when they get three inches long. 

JSieimialt and ptrtimiaii must b« 
planted out where they are to flower, 
and seeds of all the sorts be sown. 

Hyacinths in flower should be shaded 
and protected from sun and rain ; it will 
greatly prolong their period of bloom. 

KiwiHaa QjtMUH.^iSifl-iois. — Sow 
the seed in a small bed, and oover aa 
inch ; refresh with water wlken it geta 
too dry. 

Shiibarb. — If you raise this from seed, 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT PAEAFFINE. 



Savogi, broeoK, Scotch kail, and 
Bnmels sprouU ^ould !» aowa this 
month, about tihe middle, if the wefttlier 
suit ; let the bed be irell dag and 
dressed for them. 

Sfrii of all description! should be 
slipped or parted, and planted to nuke 
irSKi beds. Sow parsley if not alread; 

Pnu should be sown once a month, or 
even twice, according to the consamp- 
tion ; use some of the large soits. 

Onions. — Sow the main crop. Let the 
, ground be well dunged and dug, and 
BOW as before. 

Ltttuti. — Sowmore lettuce, and plant 
out any that are large enough. 

£eana also, if required, should he 
sown again, as Soon ss the lost sowing 
hsa got the second pair of leaves open. 
Earth up those that are growing. 

J^mipa. — Sow a few, and then thin 
out, as soon as Ihej hare two rough 
leaves, leaving them eix inches apart. 

Ckimts. — How a few more, as last 
month, early horn Unds. 

(huuviberi. — Look well to the heat of 
the beds, aud attend to lining them with 
hot stable dung when they decline ; 
Kgulats the shoats of the plants aa they 
grow, and do not let any plant have 
m>ra than three &uit swdling at 

Xidnly Beam, — Sow in rov 
apart, and the seeds fooi iuohes from 
rach other. 

Scarltt rutintra may be sown in e 
patch for planting out, or in the row! 
where they are to grow. 

8pinaBh, — Sow as before; hoe, weed 
and thin that already up, leaving it sii 
inches apart. 

CfliJajM,— Plant out any that an 
strong enough. Thin those on the seed. 
beds, and prick them out to strengthen. 
Sow again for a succession, for it is t 
tueful crop. 

Catdiflaum-a. — Plant out, in good 
(ffouad, some of the plants kept os 
5iB winter, and gite plenty of air 
those under glasses. 

f ormifw. — Sow in a patch for plant- 
ing out, or broadcast, to thin out; the 
former snawers very welL 

Vegetable Marrotc. — Sow in heat ; 



few plants will sofioe, thenfore half a 
dozen seeds will do. 

Hoeing and thinning crops, weeding, 
planting out greens that are large 
enough, &c., go on as usuaL 



A FEW FACTS ABOUT PAEAF- 

FINE. 
Of the many uses to which petroleum 
and its derivatives ore applied, that of 
illuminating is the most important, and 
the process of refining it is extremely 
simple. The crude rock oil, aa it is fre- 
quently called, is put into a large iron 
■ ort, connected with a number of iron 
lea, surrounded with cold water, to 
m a coDdcneer, Heat ia then ap^ed 
the bottom of the retort, when a 
light-coloured liquid of a strong odour 
soon after Bows off fiom the open ex- 
tremity of the pipes or condenser. This 
first product ie naphtha, and is very in- 
aable and highly raplosive. After 
.__ naphtha has been expelled, the 
heavier or burning oil passes over. 
Steam is now forced into the retort, and 
hick, heavy oil used so extensively 
for lubricating railway carriage wheels 
and machinery ia slowly driven over, 
leaving in the retort a black oily sab- 
stance, sometimes used as a grease, and 
a dork compact mass employed as a 

If the naphtha, however, is again dis- 
tilled, it is sepaiatud into a very valuable 
article, called bekzole, for it dissolves 
fat, resin, india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and many other substances. If a stream 
of air ie driven through benzole, the 
air becomes so inflammable, that when 
lighted it bums with a brilliancy exceed- 
ing that of gas. The burning oil for 
the lamp is at flrst of a deep yellow 
colour; to purify itandrenderit colour- 
less it is placed in leodEn cisterns, first 
treated with sulphuric acid, then with 
soda lye, and finally shaken up with 
water. The heavy lubricating oil mixed 
with grease is in immense demand by 
engineers. The black oily residue is the 
lOUTce frtim whence are derived the 
beautiful colours of mauve, mag«nt«, 
rosoline, &c 
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"THAT LAZT FELLOW." 
Wb nerer reai3 anTthing more likely to 
Btir op thn energies of the dormiint 
thBn the atoty vra u-e now about to 
Rive. It'a Just the thing ws would put 
into the hands of iL dull boy, if we had 
a laa; one. Or we might get its spirit 
by heart, and aot the part of the bugt- 
liiig doctor. This stoiy was first 
printed in an AmericoQ magazine, and 
tfterwarda reprinted in on English 
periodical, some years ago. But it can- 
not now be found anywhere in a con- 
venient farm. We Uierefore give it, 
with little alteration or abridgement. 
If the reader knows a " lazy fellow," 
whom it is desired to wake into the 
energies of life, aend to him this number 
of the '"Journey," putting a broad ink 
mark under "That Lazy Fellow." He'll 
be sure to read it, and if it doesn't 
rouse him, ha must be worse than 
TheophiluB Bti^s I 

1 am sorry IhaTe undertaken to ea^ 
anything about Theophilua. Not that 
I am afiaid he will read thia, and attack 
me with a stick. Ko danger. Theo- 
philns never opens a magazine — rarely 
ever opena a newspaper, and when he 
does he only reads the anecdotea. 
Beetdes, I don't intend to name where 
he lives. There is no dai^er. Even if 
the bookaeller reads the Conwaniim, 
and sends for Theophilus and shows it 
to him, and urges nim " not to stand 
it," he is too lazy to get angry ; or if it 
does, he is for too lazy to attack any 

No I the reason I am sony I under- 

bee ause there is so very little I can 
posEibly say. There is no nss in at- 
tempting to lay anything about his 
&thei-. It is true he kept shop, and 
Bold marMej to ma when I vras a boy, 
■nd was in the nulllda. I have racked 
my memory, and cannot recollect an j- 
tbing concerning hia . except that he 
sold tape, and nails, and calico, over his 
littli: counter, as far beck aa I can re- 
member, withont one single incident 
which I can possibly dress np int 

interesting narration. 
As to Mrs. Bri^, she vras simply, 

Mlely, and onlr Mr*. Brigg*, and Uiat 



is literally alll, or anybody else, ever 
knew about her. She made a new 
bonnet and two new calico dresses for 
herself every year, made and mended 
the clothes of Mr. Briggs and Theo- 
phitus, ground the ooSt'B, baked the 
biscuits, and occasionally the cakes, 
helped a neighbour to work, snckUd 
Theophilua when he was a baby, 
thrsahed him when he was a boy, and 
knocked upon the partition (Hr. 
Brigga's ^mily lived in the back port of 
his shop), wben dinner was ready. Love 
and marriage are always interesting, and 
if I knew anything about thelra I would 
reUte it, even if I had to add a little 
fiction in the way of on opposing father, 
or a wonderful rescuo of Mrs. Briggs, 
that WBB tQ be, by Mr. Briggs from 
some mad dog or runaway horse, op 
something or other. But nobody ever 
knew or said anything about their mai^ 
riage. I suppose they went to school 
together, and grew up together, and got 
married togeUier, so much as a matter 
of course as not to excite any stir at all 
in PikesyOle — -yea, I will call our town 
by that name, for there is no nae 
wounding, or running therisk of wound- 
ing, Theophilus's feelings. 

Much more has now been said about 
Mr. and Mrs. Brigga than I thou^it 
could possibly be said ; so I feel encou- 
raged to go on end speak about their 

I m^t have described ihe death and 
quiet funeral of bis lather, and how hii 
motiier followed Ms father to the little 
graveyard just three months after that 
funeral. But I forbear. Easy, un- 
ofiending, kmd-hesrted in Uieir lives, 
they sleep peaoefiiUy together. If they 
did and aaid nothit^ elaa during their 
lives, they, at least, injured no one, and 
it is a vast deal better the world should 
be peopled with suoh people, than with 
active but wrangling and hard-hearted 

I want to dwell on the loveable qoali- 
tiea of Mrs. Briggs as a mothei^-for 
there is something to me aatually hUy 
in the character of a nuOher, apart from 
all other qualities of the female, Yet I 
eannot oonsdentionaly do it in her caa* 
True, slia nulled Theophilua and Ls* 
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a, u)d limped fiitai vhm 
thay crisd, aod gave thran oaka «4ieii 
thay stopped oryiiig, and noned them 
_.. . . .■e.-i.i ' nraoli oike, 



thay stopped 

when they h 



tone, but it ia only «rii>t lJi« mam mi- 
ma] mother bM inrtiiiot to do. At this 
moment, yoD ml^t uk llieophihu or 
LooiDda, and they oonld not tell rate 
■ingle thing dona In their moUier to 
impTOTe Uuir mincU, or waken tbur 
liiu>>arl«lKialst«theknowledg««f im- 
skortali^. 

Bbe did teaeh Lndnda a paonUaTw^ 
of preparing paacfaaa, ao that they an- 
gwma «ilhar for preaerraa or piiuJsa, 
haring a tmnukable halFsweat, haU- 
aaaz taste, but I belieTe this ia all, ax- 
oap^ of oourae, QuA Ludnda learned 
final her how to out out, and eew. and 
oat aandlepapeiH. This ms all she re- 
ceiTod from her molJier b^ond her 



l^ieoi^uH had hii bther'i fat figure, 



inhnited his &th^a little shop, his 
fatber's habits of opening the shuttan 

file back room, aitdng on a tea-oheat in 
&ont of the door, or by the little stove 
in the sttop, m it happened to bs sum- 
mer or vrinter, all day cutting a stick, or 
'•*'°**"e with aomebody. If a ousto- 
mer name in, he rose slowly, clasped his 
pocket-kuifo by shutting it against his 
thigh, siipped it in his podcet, went 
roond the counter, weighed the sugar 
wanted, or meaanred off the gingham, 
}ngt lite a man who had plenty of time 

Ludnda inherited her mother's realm 
in the buA'Toom, and k^ up the rap- 
ping when dinner wbb rawly, as it bad 
been kept up for the last forty years l^ 
her mother. I always tbon^t her su- 
periin' to bar mother. She was rather 
pmU^, medium sim, hrtij black ey^ 
tod hpa, rosy cheek, loriag heart — only 
needed the mind within her to be 
li|^t«d, to glow and sparkle, and be a 
loTelyandbooinaliaggirL Apparently, 
however, the very same path 1^ before 
her as before her mother ;-— grinding 
erriles, baking tarla, making pioklee, 
— I.; 1 jj^ B0<i^ and 



combing her ludr, seemed to be literally 
and abaolutely all that lay before h^ 
throu^ life. With soma alight change aa 
to the mKtmal dotUs ot nnraing in 
eaae du married. 

Frmd Monday till Saturday, enty di^ 
Beamed to be a mere repetition (rf tha 
praoeding one. On 3uiidH tbsy went 
to chnrd rwnlarlj; but I do finnly 
haliere that ttiey ahraya ratnmed with- 
out the liMraaas of a ko^ Hmr—tt 
leeat, of any one strong eoough to 
waken and move them on a h^ier 
oouiae ot thon^t, and feeling and ao- 

Erarybody in the town — there are 
about four hundred peraona in Pikaa- 
ville — likad Theophilns and Luouid* 
wall flDou^ ; but tha brother waa 
hardly erer mentioned, without the ad- 



■go, when I waa attending on Hra. H 
Bon,^for I am a practising au^eon 
in PikcsviUe, — that I ovarheard Hre. 
Jonea tell Hra. Smithera, who had 
alao dropped in to sit up with Mrs. 
Hilion, that Mr. Briggs was heard to 
eipreaa himself more struigly in admir 
ration of her — Hn . Smithen — dangbtw 
Jane, than waa altogether consistent 
with mve admiration. 

"Well, what then T said Mrs. Smithen 
—I thongfat rather tartly. 

" Why, nothing," repUsd Mra. Janes, 
' except that Tbaophilua ia old anongfa 

"Do you think I'd let my Jane many 
thai laiy fellow, Theophilus "-' " "" 

•aid Mra. Smitheia, in a ha 
loud enough to wakou my patient. 

I oonld not stand it. My surgery ia 
right opposite Briggi^s shop, and I lava 



Pikenilla, to gain a little 
mora reading and pnotiee hi my pKtt»- 
■ion, and then I intendgdngto airidw 
field ; and so 1 determined I would taka 

the first opportuni^ to talk wifii my 
neighbour— see it I oould not benefit 
bimalittl& I think it wm the Uc» 
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day after that tbat I did so. Ihadthat 
mormng operated tat ttrabUmaa on 
Benrf Milson'a left •;» — ^bad rwd bard 
npoa the openUoit, both bafor* and 
after it — had ridden onr to 3<|aiiw 
Snuthan', and got back — had drawn 
mj dentist diair near the wotdov to 
read a little more upcsa Hra. MilBon's 
Tery delicate diagnoais, whea I aaw 
ThaophiiuB sitting as luiud on tita box 
oppOHita, So one mu with him. I 
laid aside mf book, vend oa^ loolkad 
the door, and went orer, detondaed to 
spend the hour before the bell rang for 
■upper, in talking to Theopbilua. 

In order not to nuke too *iidd«i an 
attack, I drew out my knife u I alowl; 
■autttwed over, took a Mai by Theo- 
philiu on the box, q>Iit off of it a splin- 
ter to chip, aod chatted a km minutes 
about the warm, bsaotiful weather wa 
kad. 

" There la something," said I, " in 
this bright, blooming weather, that 
warms one through and through. It is 
like spending an hour with Jane 
Smithen to have an hour of such sun- 

Itf figora was not eitravafmL I 
hsra been married two year^ and, be- 
udes, JaQ» is so lovely and intelligent, 
and warm-hearted, and lai^hing a gir^ 
that to call her embodied snn^ine is a 
oompliment to the sun, not to herf 

I Mw I bad hit the nail <m the head. 
Theophilna coloured, and Inokad up 
with more life in his eye than 1 bad 

"Think so r said he, 

"ril tell yon what it k," laid 1, 
"that girl is a prize. She daswres to 
marry a man. All her sunshine would 
be lost on uiything elii&" 

" Don't understand," replied icy com- 
jienion, rather eairkeatly. 
i Ihadao time to loee, fat the sun was 
getting low — so I came right to the 
point. Nothing bat a heacty slap i^ 
wsken a sleepy-hcodod naD. 

"Theophilna," said I — and I glanced 
at the well-tormed head and open coun- 
tenance of the man, and saw be was 
worth talking to, niitirithstanding his 
droopng shoulders and liatleas babite. 
"Theophila^" Kiid 1^ putting my hand 



on his shoulder, "Iknowyonlove Jana; 
I know yon won't ^ her, unless yon 
dtauga Ttry muoh m some things. I 
ant gaing to leave here in a short tim^ 
and I want to hare a plain talk wiA. 
yoD before I go, becaooa I like you. 
Too. won't be offianded !" 

"No.- 

"Tou have one grand fault It ha» 
wr^)ped itself all around yon like aboar 
eonstariotar — which you saw in the sbotr 



It is 



ig you a\ 



with its saliva, and will swallow you up 
presently, before yos know It." 
" Wha* do yon mean, Doctor V 
"Just araotlythiH; you are laiy — 
daily beocaniiig more so." 

"Well, &rt U, I belioTO I am, bat I 
don't sea why I should elave myseli 
I mskk enough for lue azid Lndnda to 
live OB. Ai^ if I ever do marry " — 
here he coloured — " I dare say some- 
thing niU turn up. Everything is 
cheap. I will have a pleaty to lire 

Phidias cut a Venus out of the 
quarries in Mount Hybla. Here was a 
roogber, deader qosiry, to get a perfect 

" Tou w«reor«ated by Ood T 

"What a question r 

" Well, Ha ia working out some greri 
plan in the milliona that have trod, ars 
treading, and will tread the earth. He 
don't create theee millions bf miUioni, 
but individual by iodividua], ^ving 
e^h man bis peouhar duty in the world. 
He made yoa to do something — or He 
would not have made you at alt — there 
would have been no object in it." 

" Very welL" 

" You see, no man was created to be 
nothing and do nothing. Every man 
has his own business, and it is hu duty ^ 
to Qod to do all he can, to the utiuast 
of his strength ia that busiDesB — for 
Ood as loudly oommanda you to he not 
slothful in buainess, as He does not to 
steal, lie, or mncdcr." 

\" There ore many diffimit sorts ot 
business in this world. It is by division 
ol labour that each is oartied on; juat 
as in a large printing eetabilsbmeut • 
one data <& worktoak lM*e the sols 
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Aatj of preparing the paper ; anothsr 
tha duty of aetticg the t^ps ; another 
the duty of paaaiiig the eheets through 
thepreas; uiother the duty of reoeiTing 
them from the Bteam-driven cylinden ; 
another the duty of taking them, thus 
completely printed, and folding them 
for the post or for binding. Tou Bee, 
by the energy of enoh claaa, uxd of eiich 
indiridual of Oftoh claas, the whole work 
moiea with order and speed, >catt«TiDg 
printed sheets over the reading world. 
Whether a man plough, or plead law, 
or act as legislator, or sell goods, or 
doctor, it 19 only when a, man throws 
bia whole force into hia peculiar busi- 
neaa that he does hii duty. Eveiy blow 
of Pater's hammer down yondar in the 
blaoksmith's shop, every piece of busi- 
nesa you do, every visit t pay as a 
doctor, has » double object, you see — 
individual profit and general improve- 
meat— at least it ought to have. Well, 
then, every wasted moment, every balf- 
eSTort of any man, is just so much lost — 
lost to the man hmuelf — lost to the 
public Every one of us has his busi- 
nesa — every man's work in that business 
has a certam value. Every hour, then, 
you waste on this box in lazy trifling, 
not only confirms you in the disease of 
indolence, not only habituates your 
mind to Idle thought and talk— but 
every such an hour is an actual and de- 
liberate theft of just to much value as 
that horn spent in work would have 

? elded — a theft from yourown fortune, 
hoophilus, and a theft from the pub- 

"Evary man has Us plac«, Doctor. 
Mine is a nughty little one. Ifot much 
to be done in it 1 " 

" Yes, bnt do you do with all your 
might d^ you can possibly do !a it I " 

" Why, no ; I might do a great deal 
more business if I would, bat I do 
~ e a living; thafs all I 



"Ah, but what do yoa mean by a 
living t The living a rational man 
ooght to live, is not only to have plenty 
of food and clothing, bat plenty of 
books and papers for the living of his 
mind— pictures and statuary too, where 
tt can be ofEbrdad. Tou ought to be 



enough t 

wan^ 



active too, if it was only not to set Ml 
example of Iitituj. — -if it was only to 
atir everybody all around you into 
greater aaecgy and enterprise by your 
example. Besides, you ought to gab 
rich ai ftut as yon oaa — if it waa out 
to inorease your power of doing good. 

" Doing good I Pshaw, yon ore 
preaching I " 

" Yes, doing good. If you were rioll 
you could ednoate orphras, build asy- 
lums and coU^es. If you had fire 
thousand pounds to spare, and the soul 



give all the children a good education, 
and refine and improve the place be- 
yond anything you can think. If you," 
oontinoed I, " hod spent those hours in. 
some business which you have spent in 
lyin^ on this box doing nothing, you 
would be able to do it now — and would 
thus have made yourself a blessing to 
tha town for ever I " 

My lasy friend here clasped his ever- 
lasting knife and put it in his pocket. 
It was a good amen. " Theophilus," 
said I, standing in front of him, " con- 
aider, will you, my dear fellow, what a 
tremendous mass of work is upon all 
men now! The generation passing 
away is leaving to us the world-wide 
busmess which has strained its efforts 
to the ntmost. The oultivatlon of tha 
immense raw material consumed in tho 
ten thousand manuiaotorieB of the 
world, is passing from their hard hands 
into ours. The machinery of these ten 
thousand manufactories bos to be kept 
up in nninterrapt«d speed. The innu- 
merable mads and vessels by which the 
eonuneroe of the world is oorried 
through it ; the million inventions by 
which dties are lighted witii gas, by 
whioh thought is flashed on lightning 
around the world, by whioh all suigeiy 
is performed wiOiout pain — pshaw ! yoq 
know all the thousand new inventions, 
from a new plough to a new telescope — 
all these have to bs kept np in full 



" Wait a moment I— onr Qovemment 
has to be kept np, too, in all iti 
brmnohea— made b> ^ mora ind noM 
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for ita own <u.< 
iba &«edom of the old world. What a 
vaat anoimt of legielatiug has to be 
done I and what a vagt ded of voting ; 
and of reading, and tliought, tiiat the 
voting may ba intelligeot and good 1 
Tho vast syatem of eduoadon, too, has 
to be kept up. AH the thauwnds of 
Bohools and coUegea have to ba kept 
aupplied with able taachara." 
" Don't know what you meao." 
" 1 mean tliat our geaenition inherits 
the work of the six thousand yean 
■inoe creation — has to keep it up in full 
vigour. Baaidas, millians of aorea m<»-« 
have to be brought under oultivaUon. 
Thousands of manufaotoriea m»rt have 
to be establiahed. Thousanda of new 
steamahipg have to be built. Thouaanda 
on thousands of milea of nulroads and 
telegraphs have to be added to those 

" Plenty of work to do, I'll acknow- 

" That's not all ; all the thousand 
new evila of this new age have to be 
held down and strangled, lutempei^ 
Bnce has to be banished ; quackery in 
aeience and politics has to be unmasked 
sad Hllai The world, my dear fellow, 
has a vast deal to do, and a vast deal of 
evil to be kept irom doing." 

" But / haven't to do all this I " 

" Vaiy true ; but auppose everybody 
was to sit on his taa- chast and aay the 
name ; would anything ba done then t " 

My lazy &iaDd put an alniond in his 
mouth, and slowly Cracked it, as he 
meditated my question. 

" Theopblliis," continued I, hoping 
Hie glacier of his mind was slowly de- 
taclwig itself under the warmth of my 
eloquence, and was about to move.— 
" Theophilus," said I, " tall me ; what 
have you done since your father died ! " 

" Wall, I have sold goods, and ohatted 
with the neighbours, and — ^md gone to 
ohureta on Sund^, and — and — and 
that's all, I believe 1" 

" Except eatdng yooT meals and sleep- 
ing, and sitting out here in the sun, 
without a bit more real thought than 
occupies a bull&og squatted on a log. 
Tou Kid jo\t wouldn t get angry, you 
know," said I i and I laid one hud on 



each of his ahouldert, and looked him 
steadily in the eyes, while I continued, 
with all the earnestness I was eapabU 
of — " Theophili^, in that head of your* 
there sleeps a mind which you might 
waken to think and mil, in such a way 
as to make yon a bleesiog to yourseu 
and everybody. In thst breast of youra 
there slumbers a hearty which might ba 
roused to such a love to Qod and mat), 
as would warm yon and all around yon 
through and though 1 You might do 
so much more ; yon might he bo much 
happier if you only would. I hate to 
see jou live on in suoh idleness. Whj, 
I would almost as soon see yon lying la 
the gutter there, in the mud, all the 
time. Why, man, you are a living 
corpse J There is almost as little stir 
about you — you do almost as little in 
the town, as if you were in the grave- 
yard, instead of your shop. Tins tea- 
ehest is your coffin ; you are just as 
useless, sitting idle o* it, as if you were 
lying dead t> it." 

" I believe you are half ri^t, 
Doctor." 

' " I am lehoU right. Just look at it. 
If you were only to devote every hour 
to doing something — enlarging vour 
business, or Improving your tund by 
reading, or doing something or other, 
it doesn't matter what, so that it be 
lomeihing I — the habit of activity would 
grow upon you ; your business and 
your money would increase ; your mind 
would act more the mora you used it ; 
your heart would warm ; you would b« 
a new man. You would feel like a 
healthy man after a bri^k walk on > 
cold bright morning — cheerful, hearty, 
happy. You would enjoy your very 
me^ more. You would be far mora 
respected. You would become, at 
leasts very well off. You would be able 
to marry Jane ; for I believe aha lovM 
you in spite of your present laEiness, 
though she would have the sense never 
to marry you, even if her mother would 
let her, while you are what you hava 
been all along. You oould build up a 
bright and hLsppy home. You oould 
hope to be elected to any office almost, 
in the land. You see, a broad and in- 
defiaiba couiMof useftUtteo^ andhonoor. 
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aad happing n bafbra yon, if yon will 
uaij inikui cnik of the mud of ymir 
doUi,aiidtiiliik,iaidaot, and liv* I" 

Tluophiltw had liMD from the box, 
and stood itpfon ow really Mraknad. 
That piotnra of Ju« and hMuekaepii^ 
tauehad him, 

"Tou may b« aa happy «ad m pn>- 
■MFOoa aa yon [deaM, tr beilg aotlTs. 
Yon will Mnk lower and lower into 
hmtal (loth, by betng-Tjoat aa yon are. 
Ton ain't tUrty ;ean old, TheopUloi," 
ODBtinaed I : " if now. In the apring and 
heat of young blood, jou are bo twy, 
whaA oa earth will yon be whan yeu g«t 
elder f What on earth but a poor, 
mbttnhle, idling, driTelling, chattering, 
MOd-foF^iotiling old bacbelor, rotting 
Mfere you «• dead; your soul dwindled 
•nd dead within you, like the komal of 



" StriksB nuv J"^ **^ plMia nioDgh, 
doctor t " 

" Hare to «lunit whan one talks to 
the deaf 1 have to out and alaah when 
Uu limb IB mortiflad; haia to apply 
mustard plaster where we want aotiott 
to follow.* 

" Wall, doctor, what would you have 
matodor" 

"Dot Whj, qto tilk teMheat iMo 
kitchen wood; ria* two hoots aadiar to- 
morrow m(»ning ; subwaiba thii ereo- 






id Hunt it 
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and fill it with gosda, and 
When yoa da talk, sjid when other 
people talk with yon, talk youtaal^ atMl 
■naka iham talk ^out fomithing. When 
yoa go to church, listen to arery 
nm^ or prayed, or prMihed, if 
only for the aoka of kasinng your 
bm^. Ton an in a gomatoaa at 
tlir about with all your migh^ or yoar 
lethargy will baoome ftiad." 

Hero liie Ml rung for Mqf>er, and I 

" ICuch obliged fbr yonr Tint, doator ; 
balvve I'll take yonr mustard aad 

aiedioiaa— don^t know— I'll ase." 

Luoinda, who had been atttiDg near the 
door inaid^ listening, with ' 
cariosity, to our talk, hut keq 
saan and stilL As iJte apok«L ■ 



the door. Her eyes wen raaDjr 
awake, her cheek flushed, and I knew 
my visit had not been lost, at leat,, 
upom hlr. I oonld see the Tonus start- 
jut from the block ! 
Oood by^ dootor," said bott, s» 
they shook me warmly by the hand, 
which was uniMoeaeary, u 1 was not 
going to be absent from town, i an- 
swered cordially, and walked slowly 
away. Thoiun was just down. "Base 
at four," mnraiDred I, rsoalUng the 
vraDtaaf the day; "r»d twa houia; 
did that Mtrabitmtu oasa ; rode orer to 
Squire Smithsr^ ; raad np Mn. Milsni'a 
case; had a talk with that Uej fellow, 
ThKidiilua. Put Aal down in note- 
book saung my ' Caaes in Fikeavilla,' 

'Case of Hantal Catalepsy;' write 

Cobbbtt's OmnoR or Wokik. — 
Women, so aimabte in themselves, are 
ntnrer so amiable as when they are use~ 
ful; and as for beauty, though men 
may fall in lorewith girls at play, there 
is nothing to make tliem stand to their 
lore Iflu seeing them at wort 

"Ah, Sambo," said a sick planter to 
his atittoidant nigger, " I fear I'm goiuK 
and Tve a long journey before me. ' 
"Nebsr mind, massa," wse the en- 
oonraging anawsr, "it's all down hiU." 
Taa Aki ov GonriBBaTioH ia the 
faeatoftkeflnearto; it is not the art 
of saying much, bat of saying well. 
There ar* jnvaching men who ttdk, but 
llsteu not ; or who apeaofaifv in private; 
or goBsipping mea, who think little, and 
ass never ewl, and yet they are not 
eonversible men. The real art of con- 
vsiBBtion sotifdatB^ not only in nr p i s ss 
ing yonr awn thoughts freely, but in 
drawing oot by encouragement the 
thoi^trts of otben. Tou will never be 
hkadfor Itm^^slkinKbyai^body; but 
you are swe to be UkM If, br your 
talking, yon anconw* and -•'—• 
olben to think and ttJ~ 
yonr thooghbi. The art ia a _. 
gift in Aa mite It ia not only a ^ft 
ofmiadbBtalaooftsmpar. Itraqanm 



ulg«os« paticao^ iftd 
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t that then 
, rting ui uni- 
produoe Tsrious motions ; they 
are kiowc by the t«rmB of .Ifexwi and tx- 
ttrurni ; the one auables lu to bend tte 
limbs, the alher to biing ths limbs 
book to their former position. The 
Beiors enable us to eloBa ths hand, the 
sxtanson to open it again. The fleiors 
enabla ua to raise the foot bom the 
ground; ths aztsiuon aet tha foot 
down again in the plaiu desired. Nov 
consider for a momeiit the moety with 
which the powers of these moiolea 
mart be baWoed, and ths harmony 
which mtist sulMist betweeu thsni in 
their variooa operations. When we ar« 
ologJDg the hand, if the extensor maa- 
oles £d not gTadiially yield to the 
flexors — if they gave np their hold all 
at onoe — the huid, instead of olosing 
with gentleness and ease, would be 
jei^ad together in a sadden and most 
Oneotufortsble manner. If, in aunk a 
case, jou were to lay your hand with 
ita back upon the table, and wish to 
close ths hand, the fingen would fall 
down apan the palm suddenly hke the 
lid of a box. A^ain, oonsider how ai^- 
ward it wauld be in sneh a case, tha 
walk thTougli the streeta would become 
a series of iunq)* and jeib ; when a 
man had raised tus foot^ sftsr it had 
been jerked vp, there it would stand 
fixed for a BeaoDd before the oppoidte 
muscles oiiald put on their power to 
draw it down again. This case is not 
at all soppoaititiiona. Tliare ia a derange- 
ment fre«inaiitly obaervad in hones, in 
whioh one of the set of muscles bscomea 
iignred, and we may frequently see 
horses sufltring from this ulment^ trot- 
ting along witk one of tbetr legs jerkiDg 
npmneh liJghsrthan theoth«a,uid set 
down ^sin with m«di difflon%, juit fai 



themannw desoribed. Agidn, a moat fc> 
miliar illustration is afTorded by the eaaea 
of peiaona who iqnint. The ne b> held 
in its Bocikats In moMiIe* which regtiUto 
ite motioiw. Thsse moMles ere P^>mA 
on theopporiteiidesoftheere. ntow 
on the left idd* draw the eye to tbe lef^ 
and those on the right side to the right. 
Now when a person si^mnts, it is beoMiM 
the muscles on one side of the eye ara 
too powerful for those on the other 
side, and tiie ^e is drawn over in thur 
(Jireotion. Suoh persons find it difflciilt 
to keep the eye in its proper idtoation ; 
to do BO, they have to ezeroiae a strong 
mental effort by whioh the weaker 
muscles are existed to stronger actioa. 
The moment that efibrt is withdrawn, 
the eye, with a kind of jump, slips out 
of its place. A. cure for squinting it 
sometimes found in an ingenious method 
of covering with a shade that comer of 
the eye towurds which the ^e is nn- 
d<dy dnwn. This brings tiie weak 
muscles of the oppodte corner into 
exercise, whilst l^e state of rest into 
which the stronger muscles are thrown 
weakena them, and thus the balaiMM in 
the powen of the muscles of the eye i* 
gradually restored. 

It is also to ba obsenred that TSfj 
nice proportions must oiiat between the 
aiaee of the muscles and the aizea of the 
bones. If tbia were not the oaae, oar 
motions, instead of being firm and 
steady, would be all ahaky and nnceis 
t«in. In old persons the muscles be- 
come weak and relaxed ; hence there ia 
a tendency In the morementa of tha 
aged to fUl, as it were, together : the 
head ia no longer erect, the body bendl^ 
the kneee totter, and the arms Leaa to- 
wards the body, as if for support. 

In the child a somewhat similar state 
of things exists. The muscles hsTe not 
yet been properly derdoped, nor have 
they been brought sufficiently underthe 
control of the nerrous system. The 
ohild therefore totters and tnmblsB 
about, and it is not until it has stumbled 
and tumbled some hundreds of times in 
its little history, that the muscles have 
bsoomektrong enough to fulfil their oSloe^ 
or hare been brou^t soflleientl J under 
the ooBtrol of 1^ nerrona sytem to 
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perform well the Turious duties required 
>nom them. 

Id all these tliiogi we recognise the 
perfection of the divine works. Wa are 
apt, too apt, to over look this perfeotion, 
lieosuse we osmiot disooTer defects ; 
Ijut, by speculating upon what incon- 
veaieDces we might sufibr, were not 
things ordained as tbe; ore, we obtain 
moat cheering evidences of divine good- 
nesB and wisdom. 

Well, having taken this view of the 
muscular system of the external man, 
let ni turn our attention to another set 
of muscles which have not jet been in- 
olnded in our contempbUioii. The 
muscles of which we have been speak- 
ing are called the voluntary muscles, 
because we have them under our own 
oontrol—they are subject to the in- 
fluences of our will. 

But tbaie ia aaother set of muscles 
which have not yet entered into our 
contemplation. Where are the; I Let 
ns seek to disoover them. 

We speak of our hearts ; but, do we 



ttie palpitation of the heart. But, what 
is it that causes the heart to beat I 
Tou cannot, if you wish it^ make your 
heart beat more quickly or more slowly. 
Place your finger upon yoor pulse, and 
notice the degree of rapidity with which 
its pulsations follow. Sow think that 
yOQ should like to double the frequency 
of those pulBationa. Say to the heart, 
with your iimer voice, that you wish it 
to heat 120 times in a minut^ instead 
of 60. It does not obey you ; it does 
not appteciate yoor command. Now 
place your finger on the tables and your 
watch by theude of your hand, and tell 
your filler to beat the table 60 timea in 
the minute, or 100 times, or ISO times, 
or 200 times, and the finger will obey 
yon— beoaose it is moved by mmtcUi 
which arc tubjeet to iAe mil, while the 
heart is compoaed o^ and moved by, 
musolea which are twi suiirMt lo the 

Why should this be! Why should 
man have the power to i«gulats his 
flager, and not to regulate his heart ! 
It might be well, perhaps, before read- 
ing further, to set down the book, and 



to endeavour to find a solution to this 
pleasing and instructive problem. Why 
should man h&ve control over tho 
motions of his finger, and have no con> 
trol over the motions of bis heart t 



What is the office of the heart t It 
is the hydraulio machine, by which 
blood is circulated through the system 1 
What U bloodt HowU it producedt 
Why does it oirculata T How does it 
circulate T These are notes which ne 
must make, in our Book of DiscoTeriea, 
as subjects npon which which we must 
seek infoima^on. ' 

But now to the solution of our pro- 
blem ; a solution which shall afibrd a 
■most beautiful and periect illustration 
of the goodness and wisdom of' oar 
Creator. For the sustentation of our 
bodies it ia needful that the blood 
should ever be in circulation. If the 
heart were to cease heating only for 
three or four minutes (perhaps less) 
life would be eztincL In tins short 
time the whole framework of raao, 
beautiful in its propoHions, perfect In 
its parts, would pass into the statfl of 
dead, matter, and would simply wait 
the decay that follows death. The eye 
would beoome dull and glazed, the lipe 
would turn white, the skin wDuld oo 
cinire Uie cohineas of clay, — love, hope^ 
joy, would all cease. The sweetest, the 
fondest ties would be broken. Flowers 
might bloom, and yield their fragranct^ 
but they would be neither seen nor 
smelt ; the sun might rise in its brightest 
splendour, yet the eye would not receive 
its rays ; the rosy-cheeked child might 
climb the paternal knee j but there, 
atiET, cold, without joy, of pain, or emo- 
tion of any kind, unoonscioua as the 
block of marble would ait the man 
whottheartforafexriitommlMkadetattd 
tobtat. 

Bow wise, thai, and how good of Qod, 
that he baa not placed this vital organ 
under our own care 1 How sudden 
would be our bereavements — how fre- 
quent our deaths, how ale^Iees our 
nights, and how sniious our days, if wa 
had to keep our own hearts at work, and 
de»th was the penalty of n^lect 

And yet, before we paw fnan oar 
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mother's womb, until we haye reached 

life's latest moment^— through days of 
toil uid nights ot rest — even in the 
momenta of our deepest lin Mminat the 
God who at the tim 
— tJiat heart beata on, nerei 
tuirer wear;r'''8> never asking 

And this brings us to another refleo- 
tion— to most of us, another diacoTery. 
Our arms get weajy, our legs falter from 
&tigua, the mind itself becomes over' 
taxed, and all our senses {aH to sleep. 
The eye sees not, the ear is deaf to 
sound, the sentinels that suironnd the 
body, thenflrves of touch, are all asleep, 
— you ma; place your hand noon the 
brow of the deeping man, and he feala 
it not. Yet imBOsn, unheard, without 
perceptible motion, or the slightest jar 
to mar the rest of the sleeper, the heart 
beats on, and on, and on. As his sleep 
deepens, the heart slackens its speed, 
that the Test may bs the more sound, 
and tbat his senses may not be weakened 
by the slightest diaturbance. He has 
slept for eight houiB, and the time ap- 
proaches for his awakening. But is the 
heart weary — that heart whiiji has 
toiled through the long and sluggard 
night 1 No r The moment the waking 
sleeper moTes his arm, the heart is 
«ware that a motion has been nuade, 
that eSbrt and exercise are about to 
begiiL The nerres are all awakening to 
action; the eye turns in its socket, the 
head moves upon the neck ; the sleeper 
leaves hia couch, and the legs are once 
more called upon to bear the weight of 
the body. Blood is the fbod of the eye, 
the food of the ear, of the foot, the 
hand, and every member of the frame. 
While they labour they must be fed — 
that is the condition of their life, the 
source of their atrengii. The heart, 
therefore, so f^ from seeking rest, is 
ill fresh and vigorous for the labours 
of the day, and proceeds to discbarge its 
duty ao willingly, and so ably, that ws 
do not even know of the wonderful 
movements that are going on within us. 
Thus we have seen clearly the dif- 
ference between the voluntaiy and the 
involuntary muscles, and we have per- 
ceived the goodness of our Creator in 
Bot sutrosting to our keejdng the oon- 



tronl of an organ lo vital to Ufe, as th« 

But the heart ia not the only oigan 
which thus works uoseea and unfelt. 
There are the lungs and the mnaoles of 
the cheat, the stomach, and other parts 
oooupying the abdomen, together with 
all those muscular filaments which 
enter into the structure of the coats 
and valves of the blood-yeaaels, and 
which aasist to propel the blood through 
the syatem. 

All these are at work at every mo- 
ment of man's life ; and yet, so perfect 
is this complicated maohinerj, that ne 
really do not know, except by theory, 
what ie going on within us. Why, at 
evety moment of our Uvea the most 
wonderful movements and changes are 
gomg on within onr bodies. 

During the time that the sleeper has 
been at rest, the stomach has been at 
work digesting the food which was 
last eaten. Then tile stomach has 
passed the macerated food into the 
alimentary canal, the liver has poured 
out ite secretion, and produced certun 
changes in the condition of the dis- 
solved food; and thelantsaU, of which 
there may be many thousands, perhaps 
millions,, have been busy sucking up 
those portions of the food which they 
knew to be useful to the system, whilst 
they have rejected all those useless and 
noxious matters upon which the liver, 
like an officer of health, had set his 
mark, as unfitting for the public uae. 
This busy life has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly, everj member of that body, 
every worker in this wonderful factory, 
has been unremitting in his duty, and 
yet the owner, the master, has been 
asleep, and wakes up finding every 
bodily want supplied. 

We have spoken of the liver, the 
laoteals, the stomach, and the alimen- 
tary organs connected with the stomach. 
We have not, however, sufficiently ex- 
plained their interesting functions, 
structures, and situations. Ws shsll 
give these organs special notice when 
entering upon other brancbea of our 
subject. 

We vrill now, as we are exunlning 
the internal man, suppose that i n s te a n 



of bu Ixdlig oOTared with an opaque 
skin, that he ia covered with a aubatonoe 
u «lear aa gUsl, and that, therefore, we 
are eiubled to see every moTeinenttbat 
ooouTS within the bod;. 

What an aatomahicg night would, 
under eneh ointunutancek, meet our 
Tiew. That which would probably atrike 
us moat would be the wonderful net- 
work of bloodTsmlelH that ererywhere 
pervade the body. When wo talk of 
a bloodveasel, our idea is ninply of a 
floe tube thfou^ whtoh the blood 
puuies. Bat when we consider that 
these bloodveeaela are ao fine, and are 
ao thiok^ distributed, tliat we cannot 
prick the finger, or any other part of the 
body, nithout opening Boveral of theea 
Teaaela, and allowing the Uood to 
eecape thecefrom, we muat be imprened 
with a sense of their wonderful uinute' 
ness, and of the iaimeniity of their 
number. 

We should, if ecaminmB a trans- 
parent body, see rauiy millions of thaaa 
bloodveaaels ; we should find them 
entering into every tiMoe, cn&ldtBg 
every fibre, Euid parang into the very 
centres of the bones. 

We should, moreover, diseoyer two 
sets of veasela. In one of these aeta we 
should BM a bluish blood travelling 
along, and in the other set, wn shouM 
find the blood to be of a brizht red. 
We should find the blue blood,In what- 
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The Tseaala ooataining the blue 
blood kra known sa veins ; thosewhich 
contain the red blood are the arteries. 
The red blood is fiowiog forth from tha 
heart to feed the membera of the body ; 
the blue blood is the eih&ugted, or 
impure blood, which has yielded up its 
nonrishnwnt, passing back to the heart, 
to be thence transmitted to the liver 
and the lungs, to throw off tha jmpnri- 
tiea it contama, and to take up &eeh ele- 
ments of nutrition to support the body. 

That which we have supposed to be 

actually be witneaaed, at leaal^ m &r m 



the ejimilation of tha bloodis oono 
If you take a frog, and plaee itn foot 
upon a mioroscopic alida, so as to bring 
the this and sami-tnuieparent web of 
tha foot on the field of the instrument, 
yon m^ see most distinotl; the blood 
cireulatmg through the vaaaela, dutinc 
along wiui the utmost rapidily, the 
motions of tha heart of tbe anJTf^ri 
being increased by the fright it eip». 
rieooes, at being made captive. 

And what wUl be tiie appeatanoe of 
the blood sean passing in those vessels T 
Not certainly that of a nutas or stream 
of blood, as utnully witnessed by tha 
naked eye. The blood itself will pre- 
wot a moatouriouB appearanoa ; instead 
of looking 1^ a red stream, in which 
no organio shapes can be discovared, it 
will be found to conmst of n number of 
egg-like bodies, having a red oentrei 
with a tranaparent ahaU, and theoe «gg 
like bodiea will be foimd sarroDuded 
with a watery Suid, in whioh they float, 
aad are earned in nqnd sucoeeuon 
through tha bloodvessels. 

The hnmaa blood, like that of the 
frog, and indeed of all sjiimais, is found 
to oonaist of amall ^g-lika veaiolM, 
suspended ID ■ wateiy fluid. 

We shall have now to ioquire whence 
tiiia blood ia derived. We shall have 
to follow its course of circulation, an4 
watch the changea tliat it undergoetk 
A.nd we shall bsve to inquire whj/ the 
blood thus droulates, and wA^it undei^ 
goes the ohanges described. 

Whan vre have done this, wa bIibU 
have completed the first object of our 
discovery ; we shall have examined tha 
physical and phyeiaiagkal features of 
the inhabitant <^ the little world at 
home, whioh we are about to explore. 

Whence comea the blood? The 
blood is usually understood to proceed 
from the heart. And lo it does, me- 
ohanioally epaaking. But the bl<M»d DO 
more originat«a in the heart, than water 
originalea in the pump wMch supplies 
our bouse. The heart is simp^ the 
mgchine bv which the blood is kept In 
motion. There is no one orgaji of the 
body which can be said to produM 
blood, since several ocguut are easf^Bi 
in its formatioD. 
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W* will, therafoN, li«giii iritb the 
btgfamiDg. And TMlly, to do w, w* 
nrart wijk down into the kitdien, irtiere 
BM^ h«a JQit nt > mntton dup upon 
the gridiroB, and confess that blood- 
forming hw commsnced with Betty's 
cmralionsiipontiie mutton chop, Tei, 
laat idestinl ohop, now (rarting 



M nponthe flr^ is destaned to e 



■ wiUbe 



wlut Bet^ ia awbtiog to do) ; than thoM 
fttti^m, Mformed sad reoi|;aaisad, 
win go t» swell ttie amnbani of ibt 
little isrdiapad bodiea in Um Mood, 
•nd in a faw nomrn tint piece of mutton 
will become a part of man J 

Oar king! and conrtly ladies, and all 
who priile themeelTss as tMini greater 
tlno th«T fellow-beings, maf laani bu- 
mUi^ froin thia one lawon at Isob— thej 
a» ieeh of the nine flesh. One tnaj 
lead 14100 TOniMli and gam^ Uie oUisr 
upon beef and mntton, but the 
fat gw eru e theOMea of ^man' 
diat tbeSeah of tbe alangbtered I 
or of th« antMAaaoe of th* 




dainlil J one man m^ lirc^ 

plainly another, they aie c 

and biooii, end no earthly wealth, or 

visdaiatBn elaborate a dtaonstion. 

Well, now that £etty haa done her 
part in the labontaty of the kHebmr — 
now that she haa, by the n>idioation of 
heat, Bofkaied the miMenlar fibna of 
the cht^ tmd Mt its juiM* tMa from 
th* Taaaels and tiMnee in whiA they 
w«n held bomid, let us eoniidar what 
lakas ^taee when the chop ia daliveied 
IV to il* owner in the dimng-ioon^ 

^ith the knib and foil he Mramtea 
flia large nbstnkce into amaller {neeea ; 
then he plaoas one by one thMe iniill 
pieeaa into the mouth, where thay are 
■ubjected to the grinding operatiMia c^ 
tile teeth-^the objaot still being to 
destroy the organic formBtion of the 
ehop— to reduce what we call aMMon to 
the nmpls state of vmtttr. And to 
■acomplish tliis, two agendea, or indeed 
we may say tbpee, inll be employed. 
The flnit is the mechanical aganoy of 
the teeth, and the iutenMl parts; ^ 



next ia tba cbemioal agencies of the 
■alinry, tiie gBstiia, and the biliary 
joioeH ; and the third ia Ae aflBct of 
heat in the body, ko. 

What we want to imprea* atning^ 
upon the reader is, that thin mutton 
muBt be torn to pieces, maoeratnd, par- 
boiled, and wholly ohanged in its 
condition, before it oan beMons part of 
ibe man who eats it. 

While the teeth are tearii^ it, the 
glmda ef the month pour in the B«livar|> 
juioe, which eatimtes tke maatioatad 
motton, and in this state itia paased 
into the ■bomacb. Now, the atonadi 
is a sort of ba^ not unlike in shape ths 
bag of a SgoI<A bag-pipe. It Has acroM 
tlie body, and ba* a motion sontething 
like Hut which we mi^ notice in the 
leech, or in the red wonos which crawl 
the earth, — a oeijas of muscular ring* 
pnsning along the body keep up a eon- 
tiuuJ motioa from one eitiemity to 
the other. 

Let ui *appe•(^ now, that we see the 
mutton chop, brt^en all to pieoee by 
the taetk, now reeling in the ohambw 
of the BtDOaeti : the Btotnaeh, stimulated 
1^ tha praaKue of the firad, begjni to 
mov«, and to roll the meat abont; andaa 
it rolls that« enters from tha aides of the 
stomatdi a pawerfol juice, called the 
liiisli ill juiee, which usiate in disaolving 
ths partiolM of the chop. And aa thia 
juice becomca minted with it, tha choi 
tarns aofli and pulpy, and Che stomal 
begins to work more adiTely, and to 
throw the pulp formed out at iti 
lateral extremity. Bat at that ex- 
tremity there i> a doorkeeper, in the 
form of a valvi^ something whiah 
olosaa the ontlet as an indisrrabber 
ring would elosa the neck of a puraat 
If tha mattec which goea up t« 
the valTO, or ouOs^ be soft, sad 
well diaeolTad, the -ralve will alio* 
it to paas; but if there are ttUl 1 
Inmpa of nodisaolved meat — bits of 
the chop—atill remaining^ the valve 
will not allow them to pass, bnt 
senda them back, again and itffan, until 
they are diaaolTed. One form pf Indi- 
gestion arisee from the inability of the 
stomaok sufficiently to dinolve *'-* 
food. When Uie atoma 
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br ezoef BSB, or when the general yigoar 
of the tyatem is failing, t£e streEigth of 
the BtomHch feils aJao. Then arise 
" headachea " and " heart-buma," 
Bbowiog that other piuia of the aTstem 
gympathise with the debility of ' the 
■tomach. 

Wa may gay, therefore, that the mut- 
ton coasaa to be mutton, when it leares 
the Btomaoh. But it iam not jet oom- 
menced to be a part of the man. It is 
now simply a brokea and pulpy mass, 
and has become an inoi^anic substanoa, 
in a state now fitted for reorganisation. 

Aa it leaves the stomach, and is psaa- 
ing throDgh a passage which oom- 
municat-es with the bowels, it is acted 
upon by the biliary juice of the liver. 
The moment this juice acta upon the 
aubstance, which has of course become 
mixed in the stomach with other sub- 
staDces—Buch as the potato aod the 
bread eaten with the chap, the salt and 
pepper naed for seasoning it, &c Ac, a 
rema.v!kBble change takes place in its 
condition—one part of the matter pass- 
ing through the tube to enter the bowel, 
is acted upon by the juice of the liver, 
and tjuTis yollow, but upon the surface 
of this may be seen numerous little 
globules of a milky aubstance— this 
which is, in fact loilk, the noutiah- 
ment which the body will derive from 
the food taken. But although it is 
formed ioto milk, it cannot nourish the 
body in that state — it must first be 
converted into blood. How, then, is this 
accompHahed t 

Ah the nonriahmg and the refuse mat- 
ter are paaaing together through the 
bowel, the nourishing part, the millEy 
globules, already spoken of, are 
taken up by a set of vessels called lac- 
teols, whose moutha open on the inside 
of the bowel. The reader should notice 
thia, because it ia commonlv supposed 
that the nourishment derived from food 

C» at once into the bloodvessels and 
mei blood. All these vessela, then, 
convey their gleanings to one larger 
vessel, by wluch the whole of Uie 
nourishment is boma upwards to a 
great vein, cituatad near to t^e heart, 
and which is biingjng book to the heart 
blood vhich, having gone the round of 



the body, has become impoveiisba^ 
and comes back to be purified and re> 
stored. With this blood ths nourisli* 
ment goes into the heart, and from tiis 
heart is sent through another set of 
vessels into the lungs— there it throws 
off carbon, in the form of carbooic arid 
gaa, and takes np oxygen, or vital air ; 
and, ^m this moment it is probably 
that the dead mutton, so lately frisfiling 
upon the gridiron, hasacquired life agaitL 

numerous little egg^haped vesicle^ 
and that, in this shape, it is about to 
travel through the body, repsiiing and 
uniting with nerves, museles, or bonea 
—becoming a part of an eye, an eat, or 
a nose, or any other member of th* 
living system. 

For this purpose, after it has been 
vitalised in the lungs, it goes back to 
the heart, to be distributed through the 
body, and to fulfil its ultimate deatinft- 

The circulation may be thus da- 
scribed. The heart sends out through 
one large bloodvesaal s constant atreun 
of blood; this vessel branohes off into 
vessels of smaller size, and these into 
smaller ones again — just as the roots of 
a tree commence m large branchav 
near the trunk, and then taper anay, 
until they become as Sne aa silk. Well, 
these -veeseU are called orimM— they 
convey the nourishing blood through- 
out the body, and when they reach 
their extremities they are met by tjie 
veins, which receive &om them what- 
ever parts of the blood the arteries have 
not employed for purposes of nourish- 
ment in their course. Aa the arteries 
grow ttnalUr, so the veins grow largtr 
from the point at which they receiva 
the blood. The small veins mei^ into 
larger ones ; they have to collect the 
impure blood and take it back to ths 
heart to be mixed with iresh nourish- 
ment, and to be again vitalised in tiie 
lungs. 

These, then, ore the wonderful op*- 
rations which we should see incessantly 
going on, if we could look into a glass 
body and watob the changing* and 
workings that are for met in prognai 
nithin the system. 
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It tranapireg from these fiuits and ob- 
■ervationn tbst the wooderful opsra- 
tions of birth, decay, and death, are 
contiuMall; going on within ua. Man, 
so fai' as hia organio aobatance ia con- 
oomed, may be said to decay and die 
many times in the coutbo of a life-time. 
His aubatanoe ia oootinually under- 
going renewal Were it not ao, what 
would be the neceaaity for, and what 
wonld be nee of, the large amount of 
food which man conaumea daily, and 
which as it aocomulatea in the conrae 
of years, swells to an amount that ia 
perfectiy astoiuidiag ! Let our fellovr 
discoTerera open Ibeir note-booka, and 
make the following calculatioiiH ;— 

Suppoae a man to live eighty yeara, 

pounds of Tegetable aubetaace, say one of 
bread, and another of other vegetables, 
and one pound of animal food. How 
many quarters of wheat, how many 
Backs at potatoes, how many oxen, 
aheap, poultry, Ac, would be deroured 
in a lifetime T These are intereeting 
and important speculations, and we 
leaTe them to some of our fellow- 
trave Hers to work out. We luiTe already 
made calculations upon the subject, 
but we wish to kindle an interest in the 
minds with which we are asaooiated in 
this "Journey of DiBooveiy," and there- 
fore we set them aomethmg to do foi 
th emaelTes. 

We haTenowgiven aucb a Tiew of tbe 
physical constitution of man, aa will 
greatly heighten the appredation of 
those fscts which bear upon Ms aiia- 
tence, and the objects and elements by 
which he is aurrounded. There si-e 
other parts of the system which might 
be considered wilh much profit. But 
we have a long journey to perform, and 
as, when wo come to eiplore " Our 
Library," which is aa important part of 
our house, and to mate diacoTcriea 
Among authors and booka, we shall be 
able to point out some good authorities 
upon the subject, we ahall now turn 
mim the furOiec contemplation of the 



Natural Hibtokt CoLLEOnoifs batb 
FROu Inseote. — A. F, Schlotbhauber, 
naturalist at Q(3ttingen, offers for the 
aum^of £100 to communicate his new 
method of freeing and protecting Natu< 
ral History Collections from msecta, 
without opening the cases in which they 
are presaried, and without the applica- 
tion of soents, poisana, heat, or other 
means injurious to the colleclionB them- 

ErpHAOHnmiRT Birth. — On Sunday 
morning, the 13th April, betweon the 
hours of eight and ten, Mrs. K Phin, 
wife of Edward Phin, a guard in the 
servioe of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, reaiding at 
144, 9cofield-street, Bloomsbury, Bir- 
mingham, was safely delivered of five 
children — three boya bom ahva and 
doing well, and two prls bom dead. 



Bt J. DErrsTT Fbanois. 

Annie, she hath dove-like eyes, 

Dora, she bath golden hair, 
Fanny'a bland, with soft replies. 

Flora's breaib is fragrant ur. 
Mary hath a form divine, 

Kve a voice both sweet and low, 
Fhtebe's lips like rosy wine, 

Blanche a skin like virgin snow. 

Amy, tiny handa-and feet ; 

Alice, hcE^thy smiles a store ; 
Rose, with balmy sighs replete ; 

Patty, dimpled o'bt and o'er; 
Ada, graeafiil as a fawn ; 

Eate, majestic, fair, andtallj 
Jessie, bland as summer dawn; 

One I know eombines them all. 

Take each obtum of form and face. 

Fragrant breath, voice, hair and eyes ; 
Add ftom each Hie mental grace, 

One I know all these supplies. 
Do not ask the fair one's name. 

Pining thus her modest mind i 
In this room she blushing came. 

She by all these charms defined. 
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THE PKOGBESa OF DISCOVERT. 
Wxara confiTm*d in Um coDoluaion Hut 
ib» popular diffbaion at knowledge is 
fanMiaiAa to tile grawfli of soieDm, 
trhea we reflect tba^ vast as the domain 
of lewTiing ia, and SLtfaoidiuaiy u ia 
iha progrew whioh haa bean mada in at 
most ever; bnmch, wa i; 
certain, we will not nay I 
its in&ncy, but tliai tbe disooreries 
vhich have been already madej wonder- 
ful aa they are, bear but a amall propor- 
Uaa to thoae that will hma&ae be 
efiected; and tliBt in emjthii^ that 
belongs to the improventait of coa 
there is yet a field of invaatigatii 
broad enough to natisfy tbe moat eager 
thint foe kiiowl«dge, and ^TWBified 
enough to Buit oTary varia' ' ' 
order of intellect, or dagrae 
tion. For the peanefiil ficbiriaa ot toe 
mind, that unknown and ucconquered 
world, for which Alexander wept, is for 
ever near at hand ; hidden, indeed, aa 
yet, behind the veil wiUi which Nature 
shrouda her ondiscovered mysteriea, 
but atfetching all along the confines of 
the domain of knowledge, aometimea 
nearest when least niapected. The foot 
has not yet pressed, nor the eye be 
held it; but the nund, in its deepest 
moBinga, in its wildcat aieursionB, will 
sometimes oateh a glimpse of the hid- 
den realm — a gleam of lighl from ths 
Hesperian island— a &eah and fngrant 
breaie from off the imdisooTered luid — 

" Subieiin odoan traa Ills mliir ■hore,' 
which hapjHer Tojagem in after times 
shall approaeh, explore, and inhabit. 
Who has not falt^ irtien, with his very 
soul conoentrated in his eyes, while Uie 
world aronnd him. is wr^pad in sleep, 
be gaEsa into the holy depljia of the 
midnight heavens, or wanders in con- 
templation among t^s worlds and ays- 
tems that sweep through tlia immensity 
of spaoe—who has not felt aa if their 
mystery mnst yet mote fully yield to 
the ardent, nnwearied, iroplonng r*- 
seardh of patient soienoe f 

Who does nol^ in those choice and 
blessed roomonia, in which the world 
and its interesU are torguttao, and the 



spirit retipes into tha im . 

of ita own meditations, uid tiicre, ui 
ctmsoious of eveiytiiing but its^ aod 
the infinite Psrfeotion, of which it is 
the earthly ^yp^ and kindling the flame 
of thought on the ^tar of prayer— who 
does not feet, in moments like thes^ 
as if it must at last be given to man to 
&thom tiie grettt secret of hia own be- 
ing — to solve the mi^^ problem 
" Of -prarklenet, (brskmnrledn wlU. ud 

Whsn we think in what sll^ ela- 
mants the gnat ^sooveries tliat have 
changed the condition of the worid 
have oftentimes oiiginated ; on the en- 
tire revolution in political and social 
af&ira which hss resulted from the use 
of the magnetio needle ; on the world of 
wonders, teeming with the most impop- 
but scientific ^scoveries, which naa 
been opened by the teleaoopa ; on the 
all-controlling influence of ao simple an 
invention as Uiat of moveable metallic 
tjpea ; on the eflecta of the invention 
61 gnnpowder, no doubt the casual re- 
sult of some idle experiment in alchemy; 
on the coneeqaenccB that have resolted, 
and are likely to result^ from the a^ili- 
Mtion of the vapour of boiling water to 
the manufecturing arts, to navigation, 
and transportation by knd; on the re- 
Bults of a single sul&me oonoeption in 
the mind of Newton, on which he 
erected, as on a foundation, the glorious 
temple of the system of the heavens ; 
m fin^ when we consider how, from 
the great nutsier-principle of the philo- 
sophy of Bacon— the induction of Truth 
&om the observation of Fact — haa 
flowed, as from a living fountain, the 
fresh and still swelling stream of mo- 
dem aoienoo; we are almost oppre«aed 
with the idea of tha probable connexion 
of the truths already known, with 
great principles which remain undis- 
- -■ered,— of the pioiimity in which wb 

y unconsciously stand, to tbe most 
aatonisbin^^ though unrevealed myste- 
riea of tbe matwial and intellectual 

If, after thus oonmdering the aeem* 
ingly obvious souroea from which tha 
most important disooveries and im- 
provements have spnmib ™* inaniia 
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tato tha extant of tiie Add, in wbisli 
brtber diaooraiieB ns to be made, 
iriiioh is no otber and no laaa than the 
entiTe iMtointl aadw^iiMui ataattonof 
Ood— ■ gnad and ivrAj wjfkaa, enai 
as wa imperfsotlf tippnbtai it, but no 
doubt, most gnmd, lordy, and hBrmi>- 
nimiB, bejond all tlut ne now conoeiTe 
or imagine ; wlien wa reflect that the 
most insuU^d, Heenungly diaoonneoted, 
■ad erea aontradiotoTf parta of the 
ajtitaa, are no donbt^ boond ttq^etheraa 
jortixna ot one Btnpmdoiw whtM ; and 
that thoia whidi am at p wa oat ths 
laaat arpliaabla, and iriiidi moat oom- 
pletely defy Ibe p e it a ttali oa bith«rto 
OMAowed upon th«ni, an aa intelligible, 
fai nality, aa that wUdi saema moet 
plain and dear; tiiatM eraiTatomin 
the miiTwee atteMig «feiT ouier atom, 
a&d ia ttttntotod by it, so Wffy truth 
•tanda in harmoniouB ooonssita with 
•ven other truth ; we an bionght di- 
notfy to Vba oonalunon, that eTery por- 
tion of knowledge now poaaeaaed, every 
otwarred fact, ereiT demcoiBtrBted paa- 
oiple, ia a alne, imicib we hold by one 
and IB the hand, and wl^ia o^alde 
of gnidiiiff tho faithfol inqnirflr fhrthu' 



irtueh tt will erentoa^y Iwd him ; and 
parii^a.with tba next step he Ukei, he 
will reiU!t th« goal, and pruioiplaa de- 
atioad to affoot the oondition of miUionB 
(mmu in (diaraoten of light upon hia an- 
' '" What was at onoa more 
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Howton'a diiooreiT of tbe origin of 
fif^tt Every Uftog being, rinoa the 
creation of tlia wi^d, had eaaed on the 
laiDbow; to none had the beantifiil 
myateiy revealed itaetf. And even the 
mat i^oaopker himwlf, while diaeaot- 
Itw the aolar beam, while aebually un- 
iwialjE^ the goiden and bUt^ t^treadH 
Oat eompoae the rty of li^t, laid open 
but half ita wondem. AitA who ihaU 
ny that to as, to whom, aa we tJiiuk, 
modem (cdoDoe baa diadoaed the re- 
tidiie^ trutha more wonderful than 
thoaa now known will not yet be r»- 
vtaladf 



It if, tiierafoTe, ^ no meana to be 
In faned, beoanaathe human mind haa 
■iimiiiil to linger liEir a long time around 
eertain rotolta— *a nlttnala prineiples 
— that they and the prinoiplea oloa^ 
oonneoted with them are not likely ^ 
be pndied modi Auther; nor, on the 
other hand, doea the intalleot ahraya rs- 
quire mnn^ tioie to bring ita nobliet 
trotha to aaeiajiig pecfeotion. It waa, 
we inppoae, two thooaand yeua &om 
the tiinB when the peooiieir propertiaa 
ot Uie magoBt wore fint obanrad, be- 
ton it became, thimi^ ^B» nuanl ti 
thoae qnalitdee, the pilot irtiidi piided 
Colnmbtis to the Amaricaa oontuHuu. 
Bafom the ioreiition of the oampaaa 
ooold take foil effeet, it waa iiiiiiiimiiiji 
tlut aeaae nKtigator dkonld ^oaotioally 
mA bddfygraap the idea that IJM globe 
ia rotmd. The two biitha are H>p^ 
reotly without oonnezion ; but in uudz 
appliotirai to praobiee, they are inti- 
mately aaaoeiateil. HobbeaaayethatDr. 
Harrey, the illnatzioua diiooTerer of tha 
dnolation of tha blood, ia the only an- 
tbor of agreatdiiMOTetywhoeTerUTad 
to aae it imlvetMUy adtqrtad. To the 
hoDonr of aabae^Deiit aiaeaoe, this c»> 
ToaA aonld not now with equal trntb 
be made. ITor waa Harvey hlmadf 
wit^nt Bome painful experience of the 
obatBolsB ansing from popular igno- 
rance, agaioat whiob truth eometdmea 
toroae ita wiy to general aooeplanoe. 
When he fiiat propoaed the b^tifnl 
dootrine hia ptaetioe fellkOff; people 
would not eontinne to tmat their lirea 
in the handa of aneh a dreamer. When 
it waa Simly eataldiahed and gmerally 
reoeiTad, one of bia opponente published 
ibackbtOimtUiBangiivitaSidanaMii, . 
and pnWBd &om t^ twelfth ohaptor of 
BooleBiaiatee tiiat the circulation of the 
blood was no aeoret in the time of Solo- 
mon, llie whole doctrine of Um Kefor- 
matjon may be found in the wiitinga of 
Widif ; but neither lie nor hi* age felt 
the importwioe of bia prineiplea, nor the 
ocmaeqaBDOea to wbiob ibej led. Huaa 
had atodied the writinga of Widif in 
manuioript^ and waa in no degree be- 
hind him in tba boldaeoa with which he 
denounced tie papal uaurpationa. But 
hie voioe waa not heard bey*^'^ the 
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IB of BohemU ; and he sipired 
m agony at the stake, and hii aahm 
were acattered upon the Khine. A hun- 
ired yean pund away. Lather, like 
an aTsnging angel, bnrst upon V 
■world, and denounced the corruptii 
of the Church, and rallied the host of 
the faithful, mtb a ' voice which might 
iflmoat oil \ip those akhea from theii 
watery graye, and foRH and kindli 
them again into a liriag witneu of tht 
truth. 

Thna Proridence, which hai ends in- 
numerable to anawer, in the oondact of 
the phyucal and intellectual, aa well aa 
of the moral world, eomelJmeB permits 
the great diacoTerers fully to enjoy their 
fame, Bometimei to oatch but a glimpae 
of the extent of their ac^avemente, and 
Bometimea sends them dejected and 
heart-broken to the grave, unoonscious 
of the importance of their own disoo* 
veries, and not merely undarralusd by 
their oontemporariea, but by them- 
aelTCB. It is plain that Copenuous, like 
hia great contemporary, Columbus, 
though fully coneoiouB of the boldnew 



■elty of hia dod 
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k port of tbs ohangea it wan to effeot ji 
aoience. Ailer harbouring in his bosom 
for long, long years that pernicious 
heresy— the solar f^'stem— he died on 
the day of the ^pearanoe of his book 
from ijie preM. 

The closing scene of bis life, with a 
little help from Uie imagination, would 
furnish a noble aubject for an artiBt. 
For thirty-flvB years he has revolved 
and matured in his mind hia ayatem of 
the beavena. A natural mildnea of 
disposition, bordering on timidity, a re- 

a dread of persecution, have led Tii*" to 
nithhold his work from the preen, and 
make known his system but to a few 
eonfidentdal disciples and fiiendi. At 
length he draws near his endj he is 
aerenty-threa years of age, and he yielda 
hia work on " The Hevolution of the 
Heavenly Orba," to his friends for pub- 
Uoatjon. The day at last has oome, on 
whioh it is to be oshered into the world. 
It is the 2ith ot May, 1S48. On that 
day, the effect, no doubt, of the intense 
wt ta t a meat ot his mind, openting upon 



an eihauat«d fetme — an efflision of 
blood brings him to the gates of ths 
gtara. Bu last hoar haa coma ; he Ilea 
■tretcbed upon the couch from which 
he will never rise, in hia apartment at 
the Canonry at Freueaberg, East Prus- 
si^ The beams of the setting sun 
glance through the Qothic mndows of 
hia chamber; near hia bedside is the 
armillaiy sphere, which he has con- 
trived to represent his theory of ttM 
heavens ; his picture, painted by him- 
self, the amusemeot of hia fearlier yeai^ 
hangs before bim; beneath it are hia 
astrolabe, and other imperfect aatrono- 
mical instruments j and around him are 
gathered his sorrowing diaciplea. Tht 
door of the ^lartmant opens ;--tbe eys 
of the departing sage is turned to see 
who enters : it ia a &iead, who brings 
him the first priut«d copy of his immor- 
tal treatise. He knows in that book hs 
oonlsadiota all that had ever been dis- 
tinctly tanght by former pbilosophem ; 
he knows that he has rebelled agunst 
the sway of Ptolemy, which Uie scien- 
tific world had aijmowledged for a 
thousand years ; he knows that the po- 
pular mind wiU be abockad by hia inno- 
vations ; he knows the attempt will 



even religion 
him ; but he 1 



the servios agiunst him • but he knows 
tJiat his book is true. He is dying, but 
he leaves a glorious truth, as his dying 
bequest to the world. He bids the 
friend who has brought it to place him- 
self between the window and hia bedi 
side, that the sun's rays may iall npon 
the precious volume, and he may behold 
it once more, before hia eyes grow dim. 
He looks upon it, takes it in his handi^ 
pnasee it to hia bresat, and eipirei. 
Bnt no, he is not wholly gone. A 
smile li^ts up his dying countenance ; 
a beam of returning intelligence kindles 
in hia eye ; his lips more ; and ths 
friend who leana over him can haai 
him ffintly murmnr the beautiful sen- 
timents iriiicb the Chriatjan lyrist of 
a later age has so finely eipr^sed in 
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And thou, refulgent orb of daj, la brlglitfli 
:h Jprings bojond Ihj >phere| 



TbA pftTflDHDt ^ lh«a huTenlj conrU, 

when 1 ihall lOga wlUi GchL" 
So died the Kre&t Columbua of the 



ON POISONINQ BY ACONITE ROOT 
(MONKSHOOD) MISTAKEN FOR 
HORSERADISH. {S««]>. 96). 
At a recent meetiDg of tha Medical 
Society of London, Dr. Headland read a 
paper upon the above aubject, which 
possesses much.inteteatfmm the recent 
•oddental poiaoninga b; >u}oDite,root in 
Scotland. 

Aiter glancing at the history of the 
plant, and its nae as a poison in ancient 
times, Dr. HeBdlaad referred to a 
number of statamentg made bj authors 
in the middle ages, wbich showed tliat 
the poisonous properties of the plant 
were well understood by them. Poison-' 
ings by aconite in modem times were 
usually accidental. A number of cases 
in which the leaves and shoots had been 
eaten with fatal effects, were first briefly 
remarked upon, and then the cases of 
poisoning 1^ aconite root which hod 
been recorded in this country during 
the last few years were divided nnder 
two heads. First — Caaea of on over- 
dose of some preparation given as medi- 
cine. This was generally tbe tincture. 
Second— Cases in which tha root had 
been t-teu by mistake as an article of 
diet. 

lat. — Pour cases of poisoning by thi 
tincture have been recorded during the 
last five years. Others are said to have 
happened. Of these four persons, two 
died from fating one floid drachm of 
Fleming's tincture; one died from the 
effects of twenty-fiva miaims of the 
tincture of the London Pharm. ; a fourth 
barely escaped from a dose of fifteen 
-minims of the same. Two of these 
oaaea were attribtitable to eareletaness 
in dispensers, one to ignorance o 
power of the preparation. The ai 
made three recomjuendations with the 



hope of obviating such accidents for the 
'uture : Firstly, to carry out the plan 
if the Dublin College, requiring drug- 
gists to keep all dangerous preparations 
in square or angular bottles, and the 
others in round bottles. Secondly, that 
the tdnoture of aconite, if nssd, should 
be nude of one uniform strength (as fiir 
as possible). At least three different 
tinctures are in use in this oonnttj. Or, 
thirdly, that it would be still better, to 
discard this tincture iJtogether, as an 
uncertiun preparation, substituting for 
it a BolutLon of aconita of one fixed 
strength, containing l-600th of a grain 
in each drop. 

2nd. In nearly all the cases in which 
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singular error has been made of mistak- 
ing it for the root of tbe common horse- 
radish, and BO scraping and eating it 
with roast beef. Tbe author read ac- 
counta of foar cases of this fatal error 
which have occurred of late years, the 
lost of them being the recent tragedy at 
Dingwall* io SooUand, when three gen- 
tlemen lost their lives. To show that 
such mistakes could not be committed 
by careful persons, specimens and draw- 
ings of horseradish and aconite root 
were exhibited and compared. The 
acid hut not pungent taete of the aoonite 
parings, and tht pivkiiK coUmr vikicK 
they ottwme vhen expoud to tht air, 
were amongst the points noticed. 

Tha author, havmg noticed a singular 
case of poisoned coffee, proceeded to 
state that there were two ways in which 
a case of aconite poisoning could be re- 
oognised : 1. By the symptoms, which 
are very aharacteristic. 2. By obtaining 
some of the poisonous principle, by a 
chemical process, from the contents of 
tha stomach and matters vomited, and 
then trying ite action upon small ani- 
mals, or on the tongue, &0, There are 
no distinctive chemical bests for it, but 
l-300th of a grain of the alkaloid (aco- 
nitma) would kill a mouse, and 1-lOOOth 
placed on the tip of the tongue would 
cause tingling and numbnesa. 

With regard to the treatment of such 
csaes of poisoning, Dr. Headland recom- 
mended the i nmediate and free admin- 
istratioQ of vtiTiBl duocool, mixed with 
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inter : thi« to be followed by & lino 
emetit^ then by brandj and uamoiua. 
Tha diircoal hiui tha power of retaining 
mud Mparating the paisanoiu tdkslitid, 
and if we hsTe recdered help in iima, 
the patient may periiape ba BsTed, 

Dr. Gut bad had no ezperienoe of 
poisoning by aoonite, but wouid r^er to 
one point in refereiice to the Hnhjact. 
It might be mppoied thut the acrid 
toBte of Ute uonHe would directly indi- 
cate to the person satfais that it was not 
hot hoTwiadiah ; but thia acridity was 
not oboerved immediately ; sminate or 
two, or even more, might elapse before 
it was felt, and a good deal of food 
might be swallowed befon ths taste 
waadeteoted. ' 

Hr. Bishop spt^ of (As Meefity of 
eoatioa >* mpeel to At flamtima of 
Jumtraditk in tAs iMiglibtMrhooi of 

£^. Webster would be glad to find 
the Tulae of animal cJiarooal tntad bb 
an antidote to aconite by experiments 
on animals. He believed that a case of 
poisoniiig by the root of aoonite, not re- 
ferred to by Dr. Headland, had oeoorred 
in lAmbeth. 

Hr. Canton rriated the ease of a pa- 
Ident who had taken an overdose of 
aoonite by mia take, for rhaumatio diaeass 
of the i^e. The man was found, shortly 
after, ao nmoh affected as to be unable 
topveaaaooountofhissensations. He 
was throwing hia head back, rubbing 
his throat, and snttnng from lymptomji 
of general pal^, was restlssa, bedewe'* 
with a oold peiapiratiaii, and with 
pulss scarcely psrceptible. The pupi 
were dilated He had Tomited 001 
aiderably, and stimulants, oonsislina 1 
ammoniaandbnnc^,wa« given to nil 
freely ; DODnter-ini(ati(Hi was aJao kp- 
plied to his legs, and he got well. 

Dr. Thudichnm referred to the valna 
of Binall doses of aoonite in the treat- 
ment of pnenmonia. He preferred 
tinctum of the apiiituona e^raet to ai 

Hr. Headland inqa'ivd wheQieF the 
author was acquainted wiUi the oa«e 
which occurred to Dr. Golding Bird, In 
which two Rialna and a half of aoonite 
weM tak/Kooj a gentlsman, wHhool d*- 






He should be glad to 
hear a little more decided erjdenM 

ipecting t^e oondition of the pupil in 
poisoning by aconite. He referred to 
Dr. Qarrod's eiperimenta on the value 
of animal charcoal in caaea of vegetable 
poiaooing, and thought if this agentwas 
as valuable as atated, itshould b« slwt^a 
in the immediate reach of the pncd- 
Uoner. He ridiculed the notion of 
treating diaeaae by aconite in 
recommended by F 
smallneaa of which deiadall csJeolation. 
Throwing a grain of calomel into tlM 
Thames at BatteraaarBTidga, and ordei^ 
ing the patient to drink the water at 
Onveaend, to ptaenre a mercnrial ac- 
tion, was doaiog the patient brgely, 
when oompared with the Hahnemahnio 
■ ■■ for the nao of aoonite. Mr. 
hen mentioiied that soma 
he took a drop of the tinc- 
ture 01 aoonite ehortly before bedtime, 
and finding no effect from it, be swal- 
lowed another on getting into bed. He 
WHS called up in the ni^tj and on rimng 
was BO giddy be oould hardly atsnd, and 
was obliged to take same brandy-and- 
water befbre he could proceed to hia 
p&tient. Aconito requind to be used 
with extreme care and caution. 

Dr. Headland, in reply, mentioned 
that sereral minatea woi:dd elapee before 
the tongue wonid be affected in any 
miuked degree by eating the aconite 
root. In the case related by Dr. Qold- 
ing Bird, tike aoonitine was no doabt 
inert, as was the eaae with much tliat 
WM sold in the shops. {See p. 6S.) 

P&UOHIirO AQUBBF ExxBaTAOAirai 
IH Dkbeb. — Sevenl of the popular 
praachers in Faris have entered upon a 
oruaada against the Lavish eipeaditms 
of their lady hearers upon diess, the 
wasto of material especially eiotliiig. 
their indignation. One of them, abishop, 
exclaimed in the height of his seal, in 
the midst of a late diaoaurec^ "Lrt 
vromsn renmnbtB', while putting on 
their profuts and expensive attire, how 
narrow are the gatei of Paradise I " 
' Them 



THOTTGHTS AKS S 



WltHom eccoomy aaaa can be lidi, 
«i>d with it fon mo be poor. 

There a no ^ief like tha grief >riikii 



Tinii^ with all ila eebrtty, atettn 
■lowlf ontohimwhose iriiole -eoqdoy- 
mast is to wattdi its flight. 



Proniaaee, vaA turn t4>0B tbepolaa of 

The long morning of life ii qient in 
-"■H"f; th* we^)oni and the amour, 
irtuoh manhood and age are to pelidi 
•ad to prove. 

The Bw««rt treath of Spring «hould 
apen hearty aa it mudoeea injiiada of 
Inula and blosaomB. 

It ia more &t]m oareloanoBa aboat 
truth, than intentional Ijing, that fjteie 
ia BO muoh falacltood m the vorld. 

Few people are wiae enough to pnfer 
(ke ecDBore whidi ie nuful to Uttrn to 
tbe piBise wbioii beti^i tbem. 

Wiae men are inatnutad by ttaaoa ; 
man of leaa nndentukding hy eiperi- 
EDoe; the most ignorant ^ neoeemly; 
Mkd beasts t^ natme. 

Be not affiliated at a jest. If one 
tiirow a&lt at ti»e Hum wilt reoeive no 
harm, uiileaB thou hast aore plaoea. 

It is a had sign when a prsookar triee 
to drive home his logic by thumping 
tlw deek vith a dlenohed hand. Hie 
■iKumenbi are •»-j!*tiaal. 

It is tJienatorac^ ambition to make, 
man lian and cheatersj to hide the' 
tmth in their breasta, and altow, like 
jogglera, nothing in their moutha. 

A millioD at bladee of graaa makca a 
meadow, and miUione al milliong of 
gradna of Bond m^e a rooimtain ; the 
ooeanis made op of dnoia of water, and 
life of minutes. 

LoFS one himian being purelj and 
mnnlj', and you will lore all I Tlie 
heart io this heaven, like the wandering 
snn, Baee nothing, from the dewdtop to 
the ooean, but a QiiiTor which it warms 
■mi fill., 



An epha^ on -a Negn brii^atS*' 
nnnafa, aommenoea "Sweet bHglitMl 

" An independent man," fiud Pitt, 
' ia a man not to be depended upon." 

To WidewB. — -ITeTBrenoOTirBgB i««ii 
Ktan pyvtn lo A bo much better. 

Many a man's ihoughte ar« like &e 
omnibuB, — there's hanDy one of Hieia 
that do«ant nm to tlM Bmd^ 

"layoor watAalenrt'* "Lever 1 
■jta. 1 have to 1««« her once a-wedc , 
at &a wtAxoAnfa for repaiiB." 

A akntl without a tongae often 
preadiea better than a dcuH Aat haa 

T™fli,tb«7B»y, ItejinawoB. "For 
my part," raid a wit, " I Hion^t it 
the proporly of troth to lit nowhare." 

6& Thomas Overbury said of a, mah 
who had boasted of his enoestry, that 
he waa like a potato—" the best ^ling 
beJoDgingto him waa nndergroond." 

An Irish Btodent wae once a^ed 
what was meant by poaihainunu vorkt i 
" niey are such woib," said be, " ■» 
a man wiitaB after he is dead." 

An American paper, in announcing 
the opening of a new cemeteiy, Bays, 
" Ur. — hiid tbe pleasure of being &«t 
buried there." 

A queer gatherar of statistJoe aaya, 
that of one hundred and fifty«i^t 
women whom he met in the Htreeia of 
a city in a ^ven time, one hundred were 
sucking their parasol handlea. 

Wheo Hilton was blind he nucried a 
shrew. 1^ Soke of Backioghajo called 
her a rose. "lam no judge of ooloar," 
aaid Hilton, " but it may he »o,iae I 
feel the thonw daily." 

Hnk Spekles says the best mgetable 
pill yet invented is an ^ple dumpling ; 
for desbnyiag a gnawing at the 
stomach, it ia a pill which xaaj always 
be relied on. 

Fooneriy, women wore prohibiled 
from mBiryiDg tiE they had span a 
""tgular set of bed furmtnre, and, till 
leir marriages, wwe ooneequentty 
tailed (fniwlen, whicdi raintiuaaa to tiA> 
ia^ inall legal proi 
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THE AHTIQUITT OF MUSIC. 
Turn fint menUon of muiio in Uie Bible 
wu about S870 Tear* bafbM the Chris- 
tian era. In the tCb obapter of Qenede 
iti* Bud, "Adah bua Jabftl: he mte 
tiie &ther of auoh ■■ dwdl in tente and 
of such aa bars cattle. And bis bro- 
ther'a name was Jubal : he waa the 
bHuec of Budi as handle the barp md 
otgao." From tlat time lawgiTen, 
profdteta, apoatlea, poets, and philoao- 
^fimt, have ■tteuaoatl; adnxnted the 
anltiyation of mndo, aa a meaits of 
aootbing tiia evil paonona, aofteniog the 
mannei^ jmiaOTing the mind, and con- 
tribnling to devotion. From the time 
of UoiwB, 1,GT1 yean before the Chria- 
tian era, musio vaa oonstaat^r em- 
ployed in religious and civil feativala, 
aa well as in public and private rejoio- 
ing*. The moat soblime effect of miuic 
on record is in Exodus, nhen, afUr the 
pauage through the Bed Sea, Miriam 
the prophetess took a timbrel in ber 
hand, and all the women Viynt out after 
her, and the praises of the Deliverer of 
Israel were celebrated in the presence 
of the assembled camp. There is no 
reason to doubt that vocal and instru- 
mental musio were of coQtemporary 
origin; and, aa Jubal introduced tba 
one, ao it was the belief of eastern no- 
tions that either the same pecHOn, or 
on« of the same family, invented the 
other. Music being thus introduced 
by Jubal, it waa in all probability known 
to Noah, who inatructsd bis &Diily in 
the art. When the world was repeopled 
after the Hood, it is not at all improbtk' 
ble that Ham taught music to the Ba- 
bylonians ; and when Ham went into 
Egypt music waa no doubt taken there, 
together with many other arts. The 
music of the Egyptians In those days 
greatly resembled that introduced by 
Jubal ; and if the Temple service rc- 
lembled the music of the Egyptians, 
and our oatbedrals imitate the Temple, 
it ia evident we have now amongst us a 
remnant of the greatsat antiquity. 

Plutarch observes that nothing is 
more useful than music to stimulate 
mankind to virtuous actiona, and puti- 
cularly to escite that degree of coura^ 
—'-'-'^ h necessary to brave Um datt- 






gen of war. The Lscednmoniaaa 
played upon the fluto when approaob- 
Ing the enemy. Tbe Cretans, fbt 
many ages, played their military 
marchea to a lyre. The Lacedsnnoniana 
and Thebana lud a flute upon their sn< 
signs ; the Cretans a lyre. Many aa- 
aient nations and cities impressed the 
lyre upon their ooioa, as their particular 
mnboL There is no doubt that mutdo 
^rmed a great portion of the religions 
ceremonies of the Romans and Greeks. 
There are no prooft that any othn 
languagt^ except poetry, through the 
medium of music, ms admitted in the 
rituals of pagan liturgies- The praises 
and thanksgivings offered up to tbe 
several deitiea were songs and abornees, 
accompanied by musical instruments 
and dandng, or by a solemn march and 
gestures. Plato was such a friend to 
thu temple music as to wish that none 
other should be used by gods or men : 
and it has been dearly proved that in 
all natioDB the first public use of mucdo 
was ID tbe celebration of rell^ous 
rites and oeremonisH. Christianity 
being established in the East, peculiar 
ceremonial observances originated there, 
and were afterwards adopted by Qie 
western Christians. St. Ambrose, it is 
said, brought from thence the manner 
of singing the hymns; and Eusebins 
says, thst a regular choir and method of 
eiaging tbe service were first established 
in tiie church at Antiooh. St. Augustine 
and Gregory have also left undisputed 
testimony reepocting the cultivation of 
music In tiie western churches. In tbe 
East, St BbmI, Chrysostom, and Jerome 
make early mention of chanters and 
canons being appointed to officiate in 
the chuTOh daily. Jn the fifth century 
Italy was Idd desolate, and vre may 
readily imagine that the arts vrere 
neglected. Hurac sofibred the most, ao 
that at the beginning of the uxtb cen- 
tury, when the whole western empire 
vras tbs scene of revolutions, its 
muvo was reduced to church chants 
and a few national songs. After, 
wards, when tbe Goths settled in Italy, 
they cultivated the arts and soon 
imitated the enlightened manneri 
of the people whom ^eyhsd subjugated. 
In the year S90, Pope QregotytheOreal 
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Oolleoted the maBioal bngmenta of such 
aadeDt I17111Q8 ta the primitive fathen 
had reoommeiidfliL JJier this period 
the BomBD Bohools of mueia ihooe with 
ranewed lustre. Huaic wu alaa stronglj 
encouraged b; Cloiea, TTing of France. 
In TST, when Charlemagne went to 
Rome at tlie festifal of Baster, a quarrel 
•COM with the aingers ot Fnmce and 
Borne. The French afSroied that their 
■inging wBS sapenoT to the Homan, and 
the Bomans acciuad the Frenoh of 
having coirupted the Qregorian chant. 
The dispute was carried bdbre the Em- 
peror, wbfi decided bj asking the 
following qneetion : " Deolare to m 
which ia the most pure, water drawn 
froia ita aonrce, or that which in taken 
front a dialant fltceom J" " Water fium 
its Karoe," aaid the singers. " Well, 
then," Bud tlie Emperor, " return to the 
orignul source of St. Gregory, whose 
ebant yon have evidentl; corrupted." 

It ia somewhat atrange to find the 
love of cruelty and the love of musio in 
the satne persons, yet such waa the case 
with the Emperor Nero. He whose 
cruelties ore known to all institnted 
eiercises of music, poetry, and eloquence 
to be performed in Borne every fifth 
year. Amangsl the anoienta music sier- 
cised a powerful influence. The father 
of Cleopatra derived the name of 
Aolatee, or the Rabe-phjnt, from hia 
eioemiTe attaohmentto thai instrument. 
Some of the eiffly Christjan foUiera say 
that moud drew many GenlileB into tbe 
Cbnrdh who,ooming Gram mere outioaty, 
liked ita ceremonies eo well that they 
were baptised before they departed. 

In the present day tjie choraotor of 
our Church muaic is auch that it would 
sooner drive persons out of the Church 
than into it. In the reign of Edward IV., 
jnuBu^ after living a vagrant life, pasaing 
from parish to parish, aeems to have 
acquired a settlement, and letters patent 
were granted to certain persona who 
were minstrels to the king. It cannot 
too strongly be urged the advantages 
which music posaesoea in a religiona and 
nioral point ai view, tbe ineitemeats to 
its study are so numerous, that means 
ought without doubt to be adopted to 
aocomplish its nationality. 



VALENTINES. 

Saiki ViWHTiHB I — all we know o( 
this personage iB,tiiathe was a priest at 
Borne, where he was martyi«d about A.D. 
270, and had, in oonsequenoe, tbe honour 
of being assigned a niohe in the Teconl 
ot saints, hu post being the litll 
of Pebruaiy. 

The origin of this oustom has been 
sought fbr in the Luperoolia of the 
Bomans, and with much apparent rea- 
son, OS will be evident when we come 
to inquire into liie old mode of cel^ 
braljng Valentino's Day, which, as wO 
ehoU presently see, hod but little in 
common with the modern habit of 
aending eilly letters bv the penny post. 
In andent Rome a festjv^ was held 
about the middle of Februa^, called 
the LuptrmUui, in honour ol Pan and 
Juno, whence tbe latter obtained the 
epithet of F^muUa FdiTvalit, and 
Fi^nUla. Upon this occasion the 
names of young women were put, amidst 
a, variety of ceremonies, into a box, trom 
which Ihey were drawn by th^ men oa 
chance directed ; and so rooted had this, 
like many other cuBtome, become 
amongst the people, that the psators of 
the early CbruttiaQ Church found them- 
selves unable to eradicate it. They 
therefore, instead of entering into a 
fimtless struggle, adopted their usual 
policy on such occasions, and since they 
could not remove what they held to be 
an unsightly nuisance, they endeavoured 
as a skilful architect would do, to con- 
vert it into on ornament. Thus they 
substituted other names for those at 
women, a change that would not seem 
to have been generally, or for any long 
time, popular, since we read that at a 
very remote period the oustom prevailed 
of Uie young men drawing tbe names of 
the girls, and that the practice of 
adopting matea by chanofr-lots soon 
grew reciprocal between the saxea. In 
fact. Pan and Juno vacated their seata 
in favour of Saint Valentine, but the 
Christian bishop could not ascap<e having 
much of the heathen ritual fastened 
upon him. We must not, however, 
imagine that Valentine's Day, any mor« 



TALEtmME^ DAY. 



brated witb one UDifoim mods of ob- 
■errance ; the ouEtomB attendant upon 
itTBiied oonmdcmblj aeacoding 



^■oe and period. In man* parte of 
Bnglandf and mom partloDlarly in Lon- 
dan, tha panon of vue opposite mi who 
waa fint met in a morning, not being 
an inzuAte ot Oke honw, wu tak«n to be 
tha YBleiitin«, a lUMge that il noticed 
hf the poet Qay ■■ — 
- ' leuVnHjaMatOiabnekafdif, 



Tballnt liptad,aiidtbaflAt kkhId 
In iplle of fertiUM, our true Ian 

That the laasM went out to aeek for 
their mBkea,orniata — i. t^ Yalentinea — 
ii also ibowD in poor 0[^dia'a broken 
natches of a aong : — 

■'flgodBoimirl til St Viilmtln'i dv 

And I a maid at 7011T irludm 
To be jour ValantliM." 
Herrick haa the folloiruig in Ida 
Bnptridtt, p. 17s :— 
"TO ma yALOnum ox r. taleh- 

" Oft h&*e 1 bvard bcA joufh Mid virgliii 



r«ndi*i>e 



thUdar: 
But bj Ibair OUbt I M 
Vhta I diaU «ni^ v 

In Dudley Lord North'a Forai of 
VaritClti, fol. 1S46, p. 61, in a letter to 
his brother, he aays ; — A lady of wit 
and quelitie, who you well knew, wmld 
nererpfilherMtfiolAeeAmueofa VaUn- 
tme, Bsymg that nUt vxmM *evtr m>^ 
htrielfe iw by ahot/ee, Tkt euMiooie and 
Aargt of Valetiiiim ti not ili left, vith 
many olitriwA coiti]/ and idle eutlvmtt, 
which by a taolt genenll oenBeot wee 
lay down m obsolete." 

We find the following curioaa apedea 
af divination in the Connoinevr, aa prac- 
tised on St Valentine's d^y or eve. 
■"Lut Fridt^ wu Valentine Day, and 
the night b^ore I got five bay-laavea, 
^naed four ot tham to the four oomers 



of my pillow, and tbe Uttit to the 
middle ; and then, if I dreamt of mf 
itMethear^ Betty aaid, we ahenld be 
mairied before the year waa out. Bat 
to make it more iun I boUed an age 
hard, and to<A out the yolk, and filled 
it with salt ; and when 1 weut to bod, 
eat it, shell and all, witJiont apeakii^ m 
driniung after it. We aUo wrote oar 
lovers' namea opon bita of paper, a^ 
rolled titan op in day, and put thtm 
iatixnitar; attd the first that raee itp 
was to be MirTalentiBa. Weuld wu 
think it t Hr. Bloaiom waa t>r mai- 
1 l&y a^Md wd Aat my em all the 
saoniing tiU hrs aame ta sarbauM; lot 
I woold not have aeen another man 
before hint for all the wm'ld." 

Hr. Femunt, in hi* Tew in ScatlanJ, 
tdJa va, that in February youngpenona 
diKw Valmtinee, and from thasoe ecd- 
lect their future fortuDe in the uqtial 
state. 

Oliver Ghddmdth, in hit Viear of 
W-Jc^M, deaiTibing the maguMn of 
some rtuties, tells na, they sent true 
lovfrkuoti onTalentiue morning. 

Hecriok, in his St^teridit, p. -61, 
[>eaking of a bride, saya : — 



JEmoD, in hia TrtmuU -m Sngland, 
■ays I—" On tiiB eve of the 14th of 
Febnimy, St Valentino's Day, a time 
when all lirinj 
the young : 
laud too, bi 
brale a little festival that tends to tlie 
aame fnd. An equal number of maids 
and badielOTB get together, eai^ writoe 
their ijiie or some feigned name upon 
Bsparate lallete, vrtdoh they roll up, and 
dniw by way of lots, the maids taking 
the men's billots, and the men the 
maids' ; so tdiat eaioh of tbe young men 
lighte upon a giii that he ^js hk 
Valentino, and ooh of tlie girl« upon 
a young man which she <^la bo's. 
By this means each has two Vdentines ; 
but the mui sticka &*ter to Um Valen- 
tine that ia &llen to him than to the 
Valentine to wtom he ia fallen. Fat- 
tune luviDg thus divided the compuij 
into so many coupl**, the TolsntinM 






PHTaiOLOOICAL TEST FOB FOISOIfa. 



give bslla and treats to their mJLlaumji, 
««ar theJT Inlleta Bcrraral dm upon 
tludr boaama of alserai^ and ^ii little 
q)ort oftm anda ia lo*«. Tliu cere- 
mony ia pnotiaad diSiraDtbf in difiar- 
ant oountriea, aaid aooording to Hia 
freedom or asrai^ of Madame Valen- 
tine. There ia another kind of Talan- 
laite, which ia the firak young man or 
woman that ahanoe thraws in yarn* 
way in tbe rstcoet or elsewhsTe on that 

In Poor Sobin's Almanad: for 187fl, 



Pn». Kata, JlUuL" 

PHTSIOLOaiCAL TEST FOR 
POISONS. 
In our first JOHTtuy (fee p. 47) we 
gave an aoconnt of Dr. Uarahall Hall's 
' BoggeatioD for datectiiig the preaenos of 
poUona, which caooot be fully demon- 
■trated by chamioal agenta by phyaio- 
logioal means ; that ia, by the employ- 
ment of small aoimaJa to demonatrat* 
the effects of the auape<itedpoiaanB upau 
their IJTiiie BTatems. It a^peaza tiiat 
inezaminingwe aoatenbof the atomach 
of Hra. Doie, poisoned at Loeds, this 
teat waa employed, and with the follow- 
ing reaoita: — 

"Addition<d Beport 0/ &« AmUfu 0/ 
Ot CiMtaiU 0/ the Stomach. 

" Aa a further test of the preseooa of 
poison in the atomaoh, aod one whioh as 
nearly as poadble would amount to de- 
monstntdoi], we determined to try 
whether the spirituona extract obtained 
from the oontenld of the atomach, 
already shown by dhamio^ teata to 
eontoin atrychmne, poBsesaed really the 
poiaonouB properties of that atibstanoa. 

"We aalseted for a^)erimeiit two 
Abbitfl, two micej and a guinea pig, and 
as tbo most eiaot method of acting 
npon Bach inimaU vitti small qoantities 
of poison, we ^plied it by mooulation 
through small openings, either in the 
Mllulu tiaaue beneath the ^In, or into 
one of theseronsOHitieiof thebodjr; 



submitted to e^xriment the chwaetov 
istio eflbota of poisoning by stryehniiM 
were ^oduoed. In three of them (the 
two mice and a TJgaroos nbbit) de^ 
ensued respectiiely in two minntei^ 
twelve minutes, and fifty minutes, from 
the first introduction of poison. Tho 
symptoms preceding death were, diB> 
tnrbed reamration, general distress, con- 
Tulaive twitohings or jerkingB, tetania 
spaamii, a pecnliBr onUtretehing of the 
logs, and gBQersI rigidity of the body — 
aymptoms which ai« exactly those com- 
monly presented by atrychmne, 

" In the fourth animal, a rabbit, tba 
symptoms ware eqnally well marked 
and deoieiTe, but although the Boimal 
lay for a time nearly dead, it afterwards 
revired and eventually recovered. In 
the guinea pis the efibcta were at first 
muob more shgbt, the spasma were not 
so strong as to throw it doim or 
entirely disable it, but on the following 
day it waa found dead, with the moaolea 
rigid and the hind legs eitoided, as if 
&oni the effects of the poison. 

" For the purpose of comparison ws 
conducted at the same time a, pamllel 
series of experiments on other iniimlli 
with ordinary strychiiine. In UieM 
animals the symptoms wore exactly 
aimiJar to thcae prodnoed in the B,1% 
acted on I7 the poison CBliaotad fnm 
the body of Hrs. Dove. 

"They were, a* a ssriee, not mors 
scTOQ and not mora n^dly fat«L 
Theae animal experiments, whiofa add 
est of pbysiologioBl e^ot to that (rf 
the chemit^ reagents, dedaively odd-- 
firm our amdysiB, and, taking mem in 
oonnaiion with the snalysis and with 
the symptoms obserred during lif^ and 
with the appearanoee noted in Uie bodj 
after death, thsv affbrd, in oar opinioi^ 
the moat complete proof that the destfa 
of Ura. Dove was from the poiaonont 
effeota of stiyohnine, and from no othot 

Qbobob Hohlbt, 

TBOIUA H0BREUT, F.B.C.3.B." 

I a scientific demonstration, it la 



uoHEsnc scEim nr anasiA. 



beautifiU or more oondoave than thie 
eridanoe. The dumb animaja wbicb 
farmed the subjecti of the ezperimenta 
of Meran. Morley and Nmmelej an 
here summoned bi uneipeotad wit- 
oeBses, whom no 



A NoBLB BoT. — A boy waa once 
tempted by some of hia compuiians to 
pluck ripe chemea from a tree which 
hia lalhar hod forbidden him to touch. 
" You need not be afraid," sud one of 
bia companions, " for if your father 
should find out that you had taken 
them, he is ao kind he would not hurt 
you." "That ia the very reason," re- 
pliedtheboy, "why I would not touch 
them. It ia true, my father would not 
touch ma 1 yet my disoliBdienca I know 
would hurt my father, and that would 
be worse to me than anything else." A 
boy who grows up with sueh prinoiplea, 
would be a man in the beat senae of the 
word. It betrays a regard for rectitude 
that wouLd render him trusCworthj 
onder every trial. 

NoBLS Rbflt 'TO THE Fouimix or 
DuLWicH CoLUEOE. — Sir Francis Calton, 
who had foolishly iquandered the pro- 
perly left to him by hia father, onoe 
taunted Alleyn with having been a 
player. To this Alleyn replied : — "And 
where you tell me of my poore oiigicall 
and of my quality aa a player. What 
ia that 1 If I am richer than my ancea- 
ters. I hope I maye be able to doe more 
good with my richea than ever your 
ancesters did with their riches. You 
must nowe beara povertye, and if you 
beare it more padently than I, your 
desert wil be the gretter. That I was a 
player I can not deny, and I am gure I 
will not. Hy meanea of living were 
honest, and, with the jioore aUlytyea 
wherewith Qod blest me, I waa able to 
do something for my selfe, my relatives 
and my fnendea, many of them nowe 
lyving at thia daye will not refuse to 
owno what they owght me. Therefore 
I am not ashamed." — PerBBS. 

When should an innkeeper visit a 
foondry t When ha wanta a bar madt. 



DOMESTIC SCENES Of EnSSlA." 
In almost every house some female are 
ia oarried on, useful or ornamental ; and 
the women are employed in spinning, 
weaving, knitting, oarpat-makiog, &o.; 
for the law material in Kuaaia ia worA 
littJe, and Uia manufactured article aIon# 



B Taluable i 



I the market. 



Theladiaa of England, however, " who 
live at home at eaae," little knowtha 
disagreeable and troubleaome duties of 
inapeotion and oorreotion which thus 
devolve upon the mistress of a family 
in Bussia, from all the vanous branches 
of domestio industry which she is 
obliged to auperintend. The diatdpline 
of the estate and of tiia household is 
maintained by means of tJie lash, from 
which neither sex is exempt. The fre- 
quency and severity of its use depends 
on the oharaoter of the master or mis- 
tresB, many of whom, li^ those amon^* 
whom I have lived, roluntatily limit 
the applicalaon of this punishment to 
male ofienders, and always resort to it 
with great reluctance. The syitem, 
however, is revolting in itself, and it 
neoeasarily opens the dOOT to frequent 
scenes of gross oppression and cruelty, 
where, aa sometinies happens, the power 
is veated in hands nearly as rude aa 
thoae of the serf himsell All owneni 
of serfs are noblt, bat the law cannot 
moke them all gmtU. 

The following anecdote, wMoh I am 
aaaured ia true, will illustiste the results 
of serfdom, while it will remind you of 
my remarks in a former letter oa th^ 
Bussian system of military rank, aa fur- 
nishing the univeraal rule of precedence. 
Among the serfs owned by a widow lad^ 
was a girl, who had been brought np 
with unusual indulgsnoe in the house- 
hold, receiving a Buj>erior education, 
and aoquiring maimers far bsyoud those 
of her olase ; to which advsntages was 
added the natural gift of an attraotive 
person. Atapropar age ahe wasapprm- 
ticed at St Petersburg to a Franch 
dressmaker or milliner ; and having at- 
tained to some skill in herbusioess, she 
was after a time offered profitable em- 
ployment. This her miatress permitted 
* By the Bar B. tf- Vntabla. IiODdoa • 
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her to accept, oa tbs usual pajmeDt of 
an oiroit ta herself in Ilea ^ peraonal 
aarvice. The girl coDduoted herself 
well in her Bituation, aoqniritig a know 
ledge of French, ajid fonoing habits of 
Home TeSaament. Here she attracted 
the notice of aa offioer of the rank of 
ooloDel, who Id due time proved hia at- 
tachment by offering her marriaga. The 
girl accepted hia proposal, and nglliiiig 
remained but to obtain her freedom 
from her mistreaa, the coiuideratioa for 
wludi — or,in plain words, the purchase- 
money— the colonel was eager to pay. 
This ought to hars been r^ulated by 
the ehrok wHsh tJie gill had paid, calcu- 
lated at so niaiiy years' pundiaaa. . The 
loTer, however, was not moiined t<i din- 
putfl the price the lady might demand, 
but on applying to heruid unfortunately 
Aiplaining the state of a&ire, he re- 
oeived for answer that on no tenua 
whatever would she emancipate her 
■lave. Every effort was used to ihake 
the reaolution, wbieh appeared unac- 
countable ; but anoment, entreaty, 
and money were alike anaTaJling, and 
tillflladyremainedineioiable; giving in 
tile end tJia due to her obstmaoy by 
obaerving tliat she would never see Ymt 
■erf lake precedence of her, aa she would 
do if married to a colonel, while ihe 
was herself but the widow of a major. 
The match vraa necesaarilf brokaa off, 
and the girl's prospect of happiness 
daatro^ed. To ooniplete her misery, 
her miBtresa revoked her leave of ab- 
■enoe, ajid ordered her immediately to 
[stuni to her native village ; an order 
which the i^stem of paat^rta and police 
rmdered it impoeaible to regdst or evade. 
Arrived in the village, the unhappy girl, 
■eciutonied to the habits and comforts 
of dvilised life, was clothed in the 
ooarse garments of an ordinary peasant 
and was moreover orderad formwith to 
marry a rough-bearded moigii, or com- 
mon oountry labourer. Riavolljng at 
this ^frunny, and refusing to obey, she 
was flogged, and, though ehe still re- 
msted for awhile, a long oonljnuanoe of 
cruel and degi-ading treatment con- 
quered her iu the end, and she was 
farced to submit to the misenbls lot 
entailed upon her by the wtetolMd 



jealooj^ of her remoTselesa mlstress- 
Ths story of this barbarity was told me 
with an indignation aa strong as could 
be felt among ouraelves, but there waa 
no redress for the sufTerer. The mis' 
tress up to a certain point had the law 
on her side, and where she had not, as 
in the compulsory marriage, might 
overpowered right. That such a case 
should be possible sufficiently oondemns 
the whole system of seiidom. 

SMOKELESS FlEES,iND ECONOMY ■ 

IK COALS. 
Wb must say a few words more upon 
the now method of msking domeatic 
fires (see pp, 6, Tl). We have received 
many tesdmomea to the efficacy of the 
improved system. The following, from 
a correspondent of The Builder, la fully 
oorrohontive of what we have already 
asserted. E. R, it will be seen, has 
acted upon our suggestion, respectiiij 
the iron plait : — 

" Tour valuable notice of the new 
mode of mating a fire in a common 
grate, which shalt save coal, and con- 
sume a greater part of the smoke, only 
requires univeisal adoption to become 
one of the greatest blessings oonferred 
upon OS in this Bmoky—<r^, dirty — me- 
tropolis. Froperiy carried out, it would 
effect a perfect revolution in atove^ 
cbimney-sweepmg, firee from foal flues, 

C' » of coals and coke, safety from 
by shooting cosla, smoky rooms, 
cinders and dust (the whole of which 
are nearly conaumed}, deauer linen, 
brighter atmoapbere, and sounder 
lungs. I have ever been a great advo- 
cate for giving due credit to Mr. Cutler 
for his admirable introduction of this 
principle more than thirty years sinc^ 
when his patent was orushsd by a com- 
bination of the tiade, who dreaded the 
success of the patent. His mors ra- 
tional opponents afterwards acknow- 
ledged its value ; and one stove-maker, 
who would not join the oombination, ■ 
few years since, in a work on stoves 
and chimneys, eulogised the principle, 
and ignored the decision. Hia remarks 
on this crushed patent, the writer fulljr 
believes, first led Dr. Amott to investi- 
gate the inljea^ cad to produce tha 
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novMiBllad Amott'B Bolf-ooiisuiniiie;, 
smokeless stove ; bnt ea ompHdty is 
the greatest ehorm in aU noTaMee, 
cither patented or not, I conceiTe the 
anf^eeted and sucoeBSfuI proceas, a^ 
plied to Che common stove, and immo- 
diately at the service of all, vrithout 
screws end levers, or an expansive 
smith's, iromoongeFfl, bricklayer'^ or 
maaon'a bill, is a moat va1iiB.ble boon to 
Bodetj, — if society will only nnivBTBiilly 
ttdopt it. I say if, for if it is prover- 
bial what on obstinate person John Bull 
is. I think insuranoe companies ^ould 
especially request, or specify to this 
mode, as particularly safe, until some 
more stringent means be ordered and 
Ok&irced. Purnaoe ohimnays no loogar 
are permitted to pollnte the ur, and 
Tonut out their UDoka; vky, then, 
should, in ihe aggregate, a far grtaixr 
waismnee be for one day petmitted to 
continne, when tiie public would in- 
finit^y gwn, in every wa^, by the 
diange ! On seeing the notice in your 
journal, I at once resolved to try the 
new method, with, I must say, cert^n 
Sdsgivings. With my own hands I ad- 
justed everything, even to the paper at 
the bottom, and built up to the top bar 
with ooalaj then farmed a sort of crow's- 
nest, of paper, sbavings, and wood, and 
oovered it lj"htly over with thin pieces 
of coal. Judge of my horror, in 
entering nty room the next morning, 
and finding my servant hod taken it all 
to pieces, and Isid the flrs in (I shall 
now call it} the antiqne way : fortu- 
nately, it was not lighted. I therefore 
had it again pulled to pieces, and re- 
' Traced ss I bad lud it, and lighted. 
The next few minutes were most 
anxiously pasaed, fearing I might be- 
come the laughing-stock of bmily, 
Bervsnts. and all. What was my de- 
light, however, when I saw the coals 
idling one by one, and in half'ttn-hour, 
without billowl, or clouds of smoke, a 
most oheerful fire : it was lighted at 
nine, and by one o'clock it was so fierce, 
that I waa obliged to pour water on it 
to keep it down. This occurred i&et 
the paper atbottom had become burnt, 
the draught being greater. I may also 
add, that I have oontinued eMh &y tlN 



new prooeu, only substitating lAeet iron 
at bottom, in place of jmfer. The 
comfort and oleanliness are beyond all 
conception, without considering the 
eoonomy. Hre-ironsarescorcelyneeded, 
it burning i[radually downwards for 
honra, aooordicg to the depth of the 
stove. The deeperthe stovethelonger 
it bums. I have placed a fire-brick at 
Qie side of my stove— an ordinary par- 
lour one, — owingto its being widertJiaD 
its depth, I would strongly urge all 
persona not only to adopt the proeeM, 
but to reoommend it for genial usei 
"E. R," 



And wuch'd the brl^t itar oMle I murmiic'd 

thynmo. 
Bat oft, when lis r>dlvit beanu wsrv most 

bright, 
AnFlctcnig, i^jDldngn; wnl vltb Its light, 
A (doud, pudng over, omculad frva iii7vl*Wi 
The blight orb at buven which twimd m* to 

And oi; huit In its gUdniiB ii light ■> Oh ^, 

roll. 
Ill clmd oldaqMlr nmnd Uw Hght of mj Msl 
The elOBdi pWHt «, udigalii I on see 
Tlie bauUtfol itor that unllu me to thee ; 
Btlll fodng I hapA, snd BdU hopliig I praj, 
nist tJins mv the clood from mj huL pui 

Thi Lxumm Neobo. — "Cnsar," 
said a negro to a coloured Mend of hia, 
"wbUh do you tink Is ds most useful 
ob de conuoets, de sun or de moon T 
"Wall, Clem, I don't think I should b« 
able to auBwer that question." "Win', 
you black ni^er, don't you see it's de 
moon, COS she shines in the night, when 
we need de light ; and the sun shineg in 
the day tlm^ when de light is of no 
kinBeconoe." "Well, Clem, you is the 
most learned darkey I eber seen. I 
guess you used to sweep out a school 
honsa for a living,* 
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TBB SOUANCB OF A BHUBAEB 

PIE, 
A RBom tdme ago I wr a dlioimioii in 
TOUT paper about tiie tsit« of plante 
being BDiiteidinea snipioionilf like Uie 
mumra in vhidh they bare betia grown. 
Kow tbit iB not b pleaaant idea. It dis- 
eipatM at ono* all our fond romanoe of 
BoieDoe aboatthe oonveraion of elementa 
into new fonns. We may tuk and 
write to people for ever aboat oxygen, 
hydri^^, Uabig, and PiofsBsor Wa;, 
the gUring fact will etill remain bus- 
pended before tiie epienrean Tision, that 
in eating OUT foToed or "strongly" grown 
Tt^tahtes, we ara not eating the re- 
Biranged, reorgBnined, or reoonTerted 
elements of poor mild barmlesa hnmiu, 
but actually the yery sseenos of some 
lioriid artificial mannre company, or 
one of those pnmd moDoments of mral 
greatness, an ungypsumieed dtmghill. 
The qnestion is one of notional import- 
BBce, and I really fiilt mach cast down 
in mind when I read the faote, combo- 
rwtad by those mysficsl hieroglyphics 
"M-J. B." 

In tins mental condition I was looking 
■t the planta in my greenhouse, all re- 
dal«nt of pnre fresh (Morophyll, and I 
WM Bunking that if it vna really all a 
dream that roses had a beadtifol smell, 
or whetlier soma eastern genii had not 
inventsd the famoua ^tar to delnde 
mantind, or whether poets h>d cot 
heea equally disingmuona when they 
gave to the lily ite whiteness, when my 
eyes fell with dalight upon two huge 
pota oontaining most luxuriant stalks of 
what I knew fall well wonld soon be 
convertsd into rhnbatb pie. Now then, 
I said to myself, wfll this great question 
be decided I TisiaiB of past dns and 
dinners, in which ihubsrb pie formed 
a prominent part, oame at onoe into 
my mind's eye. And that smoky taste ' 
—what was thati Hy mind reverted 
buwneiblT but wiUi horrid iedrridnaUty 
to the sheep of our reapected Tiear 
aura browsing in happy ignoranoe in 
Iho chnrchyajrd. Should any of my 
futora dinners be &i>m a haundi of tbu 
mutton, and a pie of that smoky rhu- 



rhnbarb in my gnenhouas cut ox 
the spot, and the pie wherewith it 
was made was niA smoky. " It is 
always the oaae, my dear," said a 
gentle voioe, " with forced rhubarb." 
Alas 1 my greenhouse rhubarb waa 
forced too. The truth shone out with 
dear unmistakable certainty, No per- 
Taraion of Liebig could possibly lettls 
the matter in favour of rearranged ele- 
ments. The actual thing with which 
those pots and tubs were anrroiindBd 
was positively identieal with that 
amoky taste, and the glories of rhubart) 
pie are witli me among tbe things that 
were— at least tliat form of it wfaieh 
proeoedeHi from tubs and pots with 
their well-known ooveringa of atrow. 
1^ tramit gloria rhtiiarbi. R. Bnt^ 
3lricilaiid, — Qardelter'i ClironicEe. 



KSAnorO ALom).— There is no treat 
so great as to bear good reading of any 
kind. Not obe gei^emBnor lady in s 
hundred can read bo as to please the 
ear, and send the words with gentle 
force to the hasrt and nndoratandicg. 
Indistinct utterance, whinsB, dronce, 
nasal twangs, gutteral notes, hesitations, 
and other ticea of elocution, are almost 
universal- Many a lady can sing Italian 
songs with considerable sxecution, bat 
cannot read English passably. Yet 
reading is by fhr the more valuable ao- 
compliabment of the two. In most 
drawing-rooma if a thing is to be read, 
it; is diBCovered that nobody oan read ; 
one has weak lunge, another gets hoarse, 
another chokee, another has an abomi- 
nable mng-song, evidently a tradition 
of the way in which he BUd Watta'a 
hymns when ho wna too young to under- 
stand them ; anotber mmblea like a 
broad-wheeied waggon; and another 
has a way of nadmg which eeems to 
proolaim thati whatiis read'U no sort of 
oonsequenffi^ and liad bettor not be 
listened ta 

Wsheiidagood joke once of a party 
of young feUowBi yibo found fanit 
with the butter on tbs boardlng-houBe 
table, "What is the matter with itf 
Baid the mislj>ess, " Just you aak i^' 
said one, " it is otd raiongh to speak for 
iiaad." 

c'lGoogle 
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J sr ^ the creatioM of geniua 

— the parent of philoaophy — the Buro 
goide of the arts in all their applica- 
tions, becaiue it snlighfena Ihem with 
geneml priooiplBS — piyB a still mora 
important, and more eitenaiTe part in 
the great proceaa of moral development. 
It is here that it« value is most conapi- 



all hia powers, and elevatei him ti 
real dignity ot his n ' ~" 



of moral development^ its object ig, 
to eiplore the inmogt reoessea of the 
mind, to collect together tJioM ele- 
meotary pbenomena which reveal to ue 
the great law of dutj, and to familia- 
lise (u with a knowledge of ourselves. 
Id science and in art. thinking operates 
onlf on idea* fumiahed hy the eeneea 
and the ntelleot ; in the work of moral 
education, it also excites those emotions 
OF faelinga which are associated with, 
or which naturally ftow out of our con- 
Mptions of good, and which constitute 
tiiB immediBtespringBof action. Think- 
ing, indeed, may be said to be the living 
prmciple of wisdom ; and, if the prac- 
tice of it be so difficult in the ordijiary 
«)nrae of study, and Bimilinr only to a 
small number of pi^nd", it becomes still 
consequently less prao- 



tiiougfat is often aided bj images of 
sense, by descriptions and definitions. 
In moral speciJations, these exterior 
aids do not exist ; the mind Ln thrown 
npan its own resourceg, is fed only by 
its own aliment, and nuuntains itself by 
Its own native strength. 

Thare is. io refeieoM to niixal^ not 



but B 



ftdings the one informing 

tie intellect, the other mfluencing the 
will, the mwlieft or feding fiaaivg nodt- 
raJiy from dear eoncepiiiym of rte tn(rf- 
Itot. Such, indeed,is the imposing autho* 
rity vrith which the Author of all tijingB 
has invested the law of duty, that the 
conception of it has an effect upon the 
heart more certain and more absolute, 
according sa it is presented to the mind, 
under a form simple and free from all 
that is foreign to its nature. It is, how- 
ever, in vain, that we seek for the pro- 
totype of this conception out of our- 
selves ; externally we are presented with 
a reflection or image only ; it is to be 
found only wifiin, in the inmost ssno- 
tuary of consciousness. But it is not 
sufficient tiiat the conception should 
merely be praaited to the mind ; puns 
must be tuen to scorch for it, and to 
keep it st«ulilf before ns ; iguoiance and 
inattention cover it as mtit a veil. It 
does not gensrslly happen that the law 
of duty is violated with deKberate inat- 
tention, but rather by ne^eotiag to 
study it ; and so far from ovil aver being 
committed for its oini sake, it would be 
next to impossible to resist tbeattraotloD 
which surrounds the good, if we really 
knew how to consider it in all its beauty. 
It is not Buf&dent umpi; to gUmm at 
our duties, they should be deliberately 
reflected upon ; Uieir influence Bhould 
gradually extend through the whole of 
mortal nature ; sbonld ramify 
'inmost folds ; 
posaeBaionoi 
us. tjuoti IS the end proposed by the 
art of thinking, llie flret and the most 
powerful of dl arts, since it alone 
enables man to enjoy the exerdsa of 
those high facolties which his Creatoi 
has endowed him with, and invests the 
mind with true causative povrer. 

Struck with the importance and pr^ 
nant character of this great 81% the 
ascetic writers and philosophers of an. 
tiqujty have, with praiseworthy indus- 
try, endeavoured to develop its laws, 
and we are indebted to them for a great 
number of tuelilt precepts, on ■ subject 
on which precepts nie mdeed essentiaL 
Tbeart of titinkingha^ howerer, expe- 
risiioed the fata i^ otbat acts that have 
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bMoma loaded with didaotic rules. It 
has become embunuaed b; rules, uaa- 
leu both to each ca are capable of oatdng 
of themselvea, and to those that are aot 
Oo ; for the first act naturally without 
thrar aid, aod the otheia are not in a 
state ta pro£t by them at alL 

In the hope of rendering the applica- 
tion of ruled easy and certain, tbey hare 
become purely mechanical, and oonse- 
quantly depriTed of their true principle 
of action, both morally and intellec- 
tually. Kulaa have been laid down ob 
to how to Beieot ft eubject^ how to deter- 
mine it, how to circumscribe uid divide 
it; the proper timea and plaoae for 
action and repose, for idaaa and emo- 
tions, have been assigned; the bounda- 
ries, the methods and formularies, have 
1^1 been laid down ; the eieroifle of the 
moral and intellectual facultiea hoB been 
rigorously bound by a preconceiTed eys- 
tern, utterly negleatfU, of the fact^ that 
in order that the faculties should fulfil 
Iheir destined functions, a certain degree 
of iniiepcnilmee is necessary, and that the 
first and most indispensable requisite 
foe thinking is, the acquirement of that 
energy and freedom of the mind, whioh 
allows the soul to appropriate to itself 
the truths on which it meditatee, as if 
they sprang spontaneously from the 
depths of its own being. 

The truth ia, that in reference to tbs 



in the cultivation of the soil, as in the 
UMng posBeasion of it. The shores of 
the regions of thought are steep and 
rugged, and inspire feelings of affright 
and terror to those who first approach 
them. This is the tme reason why the 
Art of Thinking is really practised by 
BO few. In first attempting thia difS- 
cult process, we are repulsed ou all 
sides ; memory osnails us with a thou- 
sand reminiscenea in the retreat we may 
have chosen ; capricious and wandering 

Cmtoms of objects, long since removed 
m us, return and importnne os more 
than the objects themselves ever did, 
orowding round ue in eveir direction. 
If we strive to appease this tumult, a 
still more psiof ul state often awaits us — 



blank, void, and obscurity. Instead of 
thosefertilere^oos wherewehsd hoped 
to wander iu joyous happiness, we dia- 
coier a parched desert ; it is in vain that 
ws attempt to col) up those heavenly 
images that were to transport us to 
Elysium ; they fly &om us, and we faU 
back upon ourselves, overwhelmed with 
weariness, the mind seeming but a vast 
solitude. By another effort the clouds 
become disaipBted ; ideas present them- 
selves, yet oonfused, incoherent, and 
disordered ; they escape us the moment 
we try to seise them ; th» confusedly 
mix and interfere with each other, and 
end by plunging us into a state the 
most painful of all, viz. doubt and scep- 
ticism. It is only when we have tha 
courage to travene these three suoces- 
oive zones, so to speak, that we come at 
last to that luminous and peaceful 
sphere, where tiis fruit of meditation 
and all its pleasures await us; hot we 
are too often discouraged, and renounce 
the enterprise as impowble. 

A. most important thing therefore is, 
to facilitate the entrance to these regions 
of thought ; and this can be effected 
only by a suitable preparation, the 
proximate result of which is the attain- 
ment of that state of mind which we 
usually term self-possession. Self-pos- 
sessioB, however, does not exclusively 
consist, aa some mystical writers have 
imagined, in isi^laling the soul from 
every external influence. It is the 
gathering together of all the powers of 
Uie mind, and the, disposing of them 
with sovereign power. The presence of 
oartain exterior objects may sometimes 
second, rather than counteract this ener- 
getic reaction ; whilst on the other httd, 
the aoul may, in the absence of external 
objects, become plunged into idle leth- 
argy. Self-possession is a state of mental 
freedom, at once active and peaceful, 
because well ordered; but it ia a stalA 
not under the immediate dominion of 
the will, nor is it easily acquired; it is a 
prerogative purchased by a long ap]«ea- 
tioeship, and hence .the eri'or of tboM 
inexperienced persons who present them- 
selves at the door of the aonctuaty, with 
a confident hope of being instantly 
admitted. Nsophytea of a day, they 
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wonder Hut thoy ars not at onoe 
initiated ; tliay foi^et that they must 
flnt bwome worliu of initiation by a 
wetl-oonduDted life, cy ordeij rsgulaiilT, 
and tampeianoB in all tiling^ bat eape- 
ciollj' byseli'-knowledgi^ andtlie habitual 
pcactdoe of ■etf-Ti^knos and aalf-oon- 
tn>L 

(To be 



BxFJGHiKVFm fft*p^iiB*- and vulgar to the 
interpretatiaa of natora do as ntut^, if 
not more, conduce tlum experimentH of 
a higher quality. Certainly this may be 
aTan«d for truth, that thay be not the 
highnt inEtanoea that give the beat and 
Enrast information. Thu i« not unaptly 
ezpreaaed in the tale> eo common, of the 
pluloiophM', that wlule he gaud upward 
to the atan, fell into the water : for, if 
he bad looked down, he might haTe aaen 
the (tan in the water ; but looking up 
to heaTen, he could not aee the water in 
the Btara. In like manner, it often 
oomea to pass that small and mean Uiingi 
eonduoe more to the dlsoover; of great 
mattari, than great things to the dis- 
covery of small matters ; and therefore 
Aristotle notes well, that the nature of 
everything is best seen in its. Broallest 
poi-tions. For that cause he inquires 
the nature cf a commonwealth, £rat in a 
&mily and the mmple conjugations of 
society, man and wife, pareuta and 
children, master and servant, which are 
in every cottage. So, likewise the nature 
of this great city of the world, and the 
poliy thereof must be Hooght in every 
first concordances and leaat portions of 
things. So we see that secret of nature 
{esteemed ono of the great mysteries) 
of tha turning of iron touched with a 
loadstone ton^rds the poles, was found 
out in needless of iron, not, in bars of 
iron. — fnoOTi. 

A, DiTins benediotion is always invi- 
eiUy breathed on painful and lawful 
diligenoe. Thus, the servant employed 
ia making and blowing of the fire 
(though sent away thenoa a« aoon ai it 
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down by tiie aame ; and tbui penona 
induab-iously oooupying themselves, 
thrive better on a little of tJudr own 
honest getldng, than lacy hcus on the 
large revenue* left unto tiiem. — FuUer. 

SuBTiiiBiB OS SonnOB tn SumiH 

;o* EUan A neat impoator, of the 

nMue of Bimomdes, was latvly unmasked 
by PiofeBsoE Efar«ibeTg, of Berlin, the 
celebrated microaoDpia discoverer of 
theanimilonlar or shelly origin of chalk, 
who, on ft*n mining witii his micro- 
scope, a pretended anoienl; ntaon- 
script " disoDverad" by Simonidea, 
observed, that the "aodeDt" ink ran 
above, not beneath, other ink of profes- 
sadly less anoient ormodem origin, also 
traced upon the parobment. The aam* 
acute professor has just succeeded in 
unkennelling a thief cf gold coins, ab- 
stracted on their wa; in a barrel, l^ 
nulway, to Berlin. When the speraa 
was absta?sated, the barrel was filled 
with common sand, and Proferaor 
Bhremberg procured specimens cf sand 
from the neighbourhood of every station 
on the line, and, on microsoopieally 
examining the samples, very soon ide^ 
ti£ed the station whenoe the ' barrelled 
sand must have come ; the hint was 
sufficient, and led to the identification 
of the thief amongst the few ttnplo^im 
on duty at that particular place and 



iHui i w aTJirongBuBareaa. — People 
may tell you of your beii^ nnflt fat 
some peculiar ocmipatdons in life ; but 
heed them not, 'Whatever employ yon ' 

follow, with perseveranoe and assiduity, 
will be found fit for yon; it will | 

be your support in youth, and yonr 
comibrt in age. In learcing the 
useful part of any profeg^don, veij i 

moderat* abilitiea wiU sufttoe— gre** i 

aljilities are generally iqjuriooi to 
the possessors. Life has been com- 
pared to a race ; but the allusion stiU 
unprovea by observing that the mo«t 
swift are ever themoatsfit to stn; from 
the oonnev— AUfiitiA. 
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QAEDENIHG FOE MAT. 

TsB Pti-w^t Oahebh.— Tliuisper- 
liapB the month of greatest enjoyment 
to the lover of flowera in the whole year, 
not only in contempUlJng -what has been 
already prodneed, but in watduitg the 
derelopment of thoee yet to come forth, 
and Mb duty lor Hay ahould begin by 
planting the rooted nmnera of Nea- 
politan, Itiusian, And tree Tiolets m 
beds, prepared bj the addition at freih 
oompoiit, at from seTOn to nice inches 
^art ; giving them abondanoe of vater 
during tbe seaaon. Finks for show- 
ing uoald have all tbe stems but 
One removed, imd all Oie bads but two 
or three. Dahlias may be planted oat 
bydielSthjdeatroyingearwigB. Pansiea 
must be vf atered lioerdly in hot weather ; 
and aniicnlas, a4 they decline bloom, 
■honld be placed on bard miund where 
they may have wet and air. Frotecttulips 
by the top-cloth, and do not expose 
tbem to the sun after the; show colonr ; ! 
nve air, but protect from cold winds. 
PolyantbuKa in pote aboold be put out 
aft^ flowering, and, if neoessBry, parted 
toe ind^ase. Tiim weak rose stocks, I 
take d£F the lower branches to strengtben 
die npper shoots. Autumn flowering ' 
bolbg may be removed, and if raquired, I 
should be procured now for planting. 
Gravel wa^a ahould be turned and ' 
rolled, box edges and grass verges 
trimmed, lawns neatly mowed once a^ 
week, or fortnight at most, and weeds ' 
caieftilly and constantly removed. 

KiTCKBN Gabdhn. — Thjfl is en active 
montli also in the kitchen garden. 

Broad beans ahonld be sown for Bac- 
eenive crops. Take off the tops of those 
in flower, and draw the euth round 
tboee advanning. Peas ihoujd be sown 
right througb the season, every fortnight 
or Huree weeks, earth up those whiob 
an up and advancing ; stick those which 
are forward enough. Endive sbould be 
town loi a i^w early plants. Sow more 
radjafa seed, aad choose some of the best 
of the last crop, to plant out for seed. 
The March sown celery will be large 
enough t« prick out; take the largest; 
and prick them out three or four inches 
apoTli on a piece of rich ground. Sow 



more seed. Onions n 



support the stems of those going to seed. 
TrBiiBplant a quantity of the spring- 
Sown cabbages, in tows eighteen inches 
apart every way. Earth up those that 
are advancing. Sow other seed. When 
cauliflowers, nnder band-glasses, show 
flower, break dowC one or two leaves to 
cover tiiem from the wet and son. If 
the weather prove dry, the planta must 
be watered ; ttauaplaat others from the 
seed or nnrserj bed, and sow more seed. 
Biocoii seed must b« sown this month, 
and it is better to sow two or three 
kinds at once, and at two separate sea- 
sons, a fortnight apart. If spinach is 
vranted ia any quantity, itmustbesown 
onoe a fortnight or three weeks. Kid- 
ney beans may be planted for a principal 
crop in drills, three to four inches apart 
in tiie drills, and the drilla two feet &om 
each other. Carrots and parsnips must 
be thinned out, as soon as they are largo 
enough, ail or eight inches apart, and 
CJUTot seed may still be sown. Sow 
scarlet rumiers the first week, and plant 
out six inches i^art, in rows four feet 
from each other. If joa grow aapant- 
guB tor your own eating let it be three 
inches above the groaud betbre you cut 
it. Melons and cucumbers require con- 
stant etteudauce, both as to the heat and 
the number of the fruit ; not more than 
two or three ought to be grown on each 
pluit at one time. Hotbeds or ridges, 
to do with hand-gtasaea only, may be 
formed out of doors to plant fluanmbem 
and melons on. Sow oucombera (for 
pickling) on the natural ground, or in 
an i^ declining hotbed. 

Fsurr GiKBaw,— Wall-fruit trees of 
all sorts must be looked over, and their 
□BelesB shoots removed — all those that 
now out straight from the wall and 
UiOSe that are in each other's way. 
The ehoots whioh are retained should 
be trained in tbe right directioB, and 
when any shoot is too vigorous for the 
rest of the tree, it is better to cut it 
away. Thin the fruit as soon as it is' 
large enough. Tines should be looked 
over, and the sboota slopped at the first 
or second joint beyond the fruit; elear 
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A FEW WOBDS OK HiTS. 



them of all unlen shoots, sod see th&t 
the others are nailed properly. Straw- 
berriel in flover will requira watering, 
if the weatlier be at ell dry ; and if in 
poor gTOimd, liquid manure may be 
used witli ftdvuttage. 

A FEW W0ED8 ON HATS. 
Ih Henrr VIII.'s privy purse expenses. 
during tne congreaa with Francis I., in 
1620-1, at the celebrated meeting at tlie 
Field of Cloth of Gold, there is en entry 
in the quaint oitJiography of tbe time, 
" Peid ibr a hatte and plume for the 
king, in boleyn [bullion] svi. ;" aud in 
the diary of bis seoietoxy there is another 
mtry, for " ane scailette beerer hatCe," 
presented on New Year's day, 1G43. 
And in Wolsey's inTentory, t^en oc 
his reidgnatioa of the Oreat Seal to Sir 
Thomas UoM, there are no fewer than 
He* hata mentianed, — a large number, 
even for the munificent Cardinal of 
York, when we remembot the then 
novelty of Ihe inveutioa. 

Even at this early period hats were 
of varioua ahapea, both in the crowns and 
in the brims ; the latter being oHcfly 
broad, sometimei narrowing towards the 
back, and a little b^t Dp sod scooped in 
front. The fashion of the hat in the 
early putoffliasixteeDth century was 
much more diveiufied and capricious 
than it is even now, as will appear &om 
an extract from Stubba's " Anatomie of 
Abuses," published a little later in the 
century: — "SometimeB they use them 
[the hat] sharpa on the crowne of their 
heads ; some more, some less, as please 
the fantasies of their inconstant nundes ; 
others some be flat and bioade, sometdmeB I 
on the crowne, like the battlements of 
a house. Another sortc have rounds 
crowne*, sometimeB with one kind of 
bande, sometimes with another ; now 
black, now white, now russed, redde, 
greene, or yellow ; now this, now that ; 
never contout with one colour or fashion 
twodaiestoanend. And as the &shioiu : 
be rare and stninge, so is the stnfie 
whereoftheirhattea be made divers also; | 
fiic Bome are of silk, some velvet, some l 
of taffetie, some of a certmn kind of fine 1 
haire ; these they coll berer hatte«, and 



are of xk, zxx, and xl ahillinga price, 
all fetched from beyond the seas, from 
whence a great sort of Other rarietiea 
doe come bomdea, and so common a thing 
ia it, that every serveng man, couatrei- 
man, and others, even all indifierently, 
doe waare of th^ hattes." 

About the beginning of 1700 the crown 
of the hat was mostly round, much 
lower than before, and had very hrosd 
brims, resembling what we now call 
Quakera' hats ; the protrusive encum- 
branoB of which loon suggested the 
convanienoB of their being turned up in 
&ont. Fashion soon dictated the utUity 
of bending up another side of the &ip, 
and ultimately the last and third portion, 
BO that about 1 701 it became converted 
into the regular three-cornered hat, 
which thenceforwaiti became the order 
of the day. when feathers were worn. 

About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we are told by the Genlleman't 
Magaziw thst cardinaia' hala Were ge- 

time a round-edged, but fiat^bottomed 
and full-brimmed hat came into general 
use ; and the flat and cocked hats of all 
ihapea dwindled completely oat of cran- 
mon use, being only retained by certain 
classes or orders of people ss a mark of 
rank or office. Twenty-five years after 
this a very near approach to the hat of 
tbe present time became the faabion, and 
some ten years later tbe formal, cumbrous 
cocked hat ceased to exist- 
About the year 1792 the narrow- 
crowned, tall, conieaJ hat was first in- 
troduced by tbe French ; under the«e 
chimney-pot looking bearers, bedizened 
with rosettes, drcling bands, and stream- 
ers of gay ribbons, much after the style 
of a Caiabrian brigand, tbe Eobes[dertes 
of the first French revolution covered 
their sanguinary heads. 

Formal and ugly aa the modem hat is, 
it is neither derived &om tbe conical 
cap of tbe fourteenth century, nor tlu 
round-brimmed, steeple-crowned hat of 
the Fucitans, but is copied from the hish- 
crowned beaver of Essex snd ItaleigK'f 
time, and which, with the exception of 
the buckle and feather, has undergone 
hardly any appreciable change in two 
centuries and a hal£ 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
EEGISTRAR-GENEEAL. 
Is aie year 18B3 tho Dnmbsrof peraoni 
who luBJTied waa 329,010, and the 
number of children bom alive was 
612,391 ; the ezceas of births over 
deaths was 101,291 : so that the popn- 
lation of this eountry is incronBing at 
therate of neariy two hundred thousand 
per annum. During the same year 
62,915 English men and woman am.' 
grated, of whom only 4,1B4 went t 
our Souriahjt^ North American oolc 
nies, where, in the opinion of the 
RagiHtrar-Gleneral, " the hoU and oli- 
mate are so adapted to develop all the 
vigour of the British race." 

Of the persona who married S,13I 
men and 29,219 woman were under 
age; and the Regiatrar-Qensral states 
that tJie proportion r>f early marriagtsU 
rapidly increaiing. The circumstanoea 
which govern this are ourioua. " 
straw-plait and lace manufacturers in 
the south midland oountiea apparently 
promote early marriages by affording 
employment to children and to young 
persons." It appears that more widow- 
ers than widowfl get married again. 
Poaubly the latter, if left comfortably 
o^ are content to " let well alone." 
Of the persons who married, 19,383 
men and 72,201 women were unable to 
fflgn their namoa. The proportioQ of 
persona able to write la highest in Lon- 
don and lowest in Walea, These 
figures show a deplorable lack of edu- 

Out of the number of children bom, 
no less than 80,760 (or Bix.and-ii-batf 
per cent upon Uie whole Dumber) wer« 
bom out of wedlock. Much-abased 
London, with all ita temptations, is 
more moral in this respeot than the 
rest of the oommunity, only four per 
cent, of the birtba there being illegiti- 
mate ; while in tho town of Preston in 
Lancashire more than ten per cent, of 
the birtlia coma within th^ category. 
Even in the quiet little town ot Stam- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, the proportion is 
nearly4201egitiniatatoi0iilBgitlmate — 
nearly len per cent. 

The comparative mortality of the 



iHalit? of the female ia in 
at. After tiie age of jG, the 
mortality of men is cojasiderBbly 
greater than the mortality of women. 
Mortality varies, according to the mom 
or leas healthy stats of the locality. 
In Bothbury and Qlendole in Norl^- 
umberland, and in Eastbourne in ' 
Sussex, the annual mortality is at th« 
rateoflBin 1,000; in Hendon, Dorking, 
and other places it is 17 in 1,000; in 
marahy parts of Catabridgeshire it is 2fi 
in 1,000. In the Whitechapal district 
of London it is 3D in 1,000. 

The Be^trar-Qeneral haa soma 
pleasant and inatnictive gossip upoa 
the subject of iamily nomenclature in 
England. 

The most striking airoums(ance pr»> 
sented by the indeiea, is the eztraordi- 
naiy number and variety of aumsmes 
of the SngiM people. Derived from 
almost every imaginable object — from 
the names of plaoea, from trades and 
employments, from peraoual peculiari- 
ties, from the Christian noma of the 
father, from objects in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, from things 
anunate and inanimate— -their varied 
character is as remarkable aa their 
nmilarityia often striking. Some of the 
terms which swell the list are ao odd, 
and even ridiculous, that it is difficult 
to assign any satiafeotorj reason for 
their assumption in the first instance as 
family names, unlessindeed, ashaabeen 
canjectored, they ware nicknames or 
tohriqnets, which neither their first 
hearers nor thmr posterity could avoid, 

Tha Regiatrar-General estimates that 
there ore nearly forty tiiouaand difTer- 
ent aumamas in England. It is estimated 
that among these there are £3,000 
families bearing Hie name of Smith, and . 
61,000 bearing the name of Jones, The 
Smiths and Jones's atone are supposed 
to include about half a million of tha 
population. On an average it seems, 
that one person in seventy-three is • 
Smith, one in seventy-six a Jane!!, one 
in 115 a Williams, one in 1*8 a Tnylor, 
onain 183 a Davies, and one in 174 a 
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AilMitioii, Alabutor, AUbont*, Awk- 
ward, B^, BoIaUr, Bowri, Braioi, By 
(the Bb-orbetb BngTiih aiaae), OhduwoHb, 
OdiTfae, Da»er, Biglitott), Fowls, 
FoBuy, Qb, Hog^flMh, Idle, Jollj, Kim, 
LumW, Maddle, Nutbrown, Offisar, 
f noket, Qumoa, Babbi^ Sanotnarr, 
Tombi, Dnit, Vulgar, Waddle^ Tallow, 
and Zeal 

popiUalioti tablw 



iMtbec* wbiab 
the outdilioii of tba utian. In tba 
fine qoBitec of 18S3 wheat ww iOe. lOd. 
per quarter, and in the eolretpoiidliig 
quartet of 18BS 4Sb. Td. Beef tkad 
iu«a OiieeeigbUu of apenny per pound, 
and mattoa an entira pennj, and 

Statoee &om TOb. per ton had man to 
7a. «d. 

Einallyi w* h»e aoma iqiorti pur- 
•nant to th« raaolntiona of the StatiaCioal 
Congraaa in Braiwl^ for oolleoting 
Qabnaatia ntium all onr Barope, and 
• nnifinm nomoiBlatim of liu OMuea of 
death applieaUa ta aQ ooonlriet. These 
have been pnpand witti great can, and 
will, wa have no denbl> lead to the 
moit Toliuhle rgaolta in atatiatical 
science. A report of the piooeedinga of 
the Intematianal Statiitioal Congreaa 
held at Paris loat jau i» alao given. 



[The fiiUawlnE Unm, nsrer htton poUtabed 
er pdnted, were wrtUen bf Hn. Remuta, 
whea ihe had Jnrt attained bet ■txMantii JOT, 
and tbanKm net m laiuiuiiil the nuoe b; 
wfelidt dieti gwMniDr koewBln BD^lab Ut«»- 
tun. 11h7 mu ■ddiened to an imlftbla ud 
eateemedladT, lataJ; d«isuad,irtHH lunlljuUI 



IHndL Mn. FbMlkai, of Irlvtatt, k bsuiUMl 
phoa In Hortb Tilti, to wUcli afloalOD b 
nude In the oonfcntiUattoni hsra poethiall; 
oOand tor her ttcontj from Oltiaw. One of 
Hn. Hamau'niTTMiiBdiUdrenhM&irwariled 
to lu tike Unea la oiuftToD. vhioh ara hue aob- 
JoinBd.J-CWic. 

When wetohing by the sleepleu bed. 
Where aiokneaa lud her ^ting head, 
Affectiaa breathed the eilent prayer 
Tliat HeaTen, relenting Eearsn, would 



'd the portala of the sky ; 
And, kneeling at the eternal shrine, 
Ini[Jorad relief for Caroline, 

" Angsl of Mercy ! hear the sigh ; 
Look down Tipon the suppliant eye ! 
Oh I come with 'healing on tiiy wing:* 
The balm of renoTation bring I 
To bar, our joy, our hope, deeemd. 
The Wife, the Daughter, ead the 

And Mercy beard J the prayer pre. 

Sickness 1 th; dart no more anail'd I 
Yes, Mercy heard, wlOi smiles benign. 
And joy rerired for Caroline t 

Ye who in anguish, day by day. 
Have seen the torch of life decay 
(Like loine eEOtio, fur and frul. 
That diea beforelhe stormy gale) i 
Have marked the Bad expressive tmile 
That &in your snffbrings would begnUe; 
The languor of the drooping frame, 
That steals upon the vital flame ; 
Te who hare proved, for one as dear, 
lEach thrilling poise of hope and fear ; 
Tebest can judge what fioH must feel 
Who love with all affection'B eboI, 
When hea]& her quivering lamp l«- 

And eeema to promise brighter bloom* ; 
Tinte the pale ched with living hne, 
Firea the dim eye with radiance new I 
Soon may we see hn' li^t divine 
Beam from Atne eyes, our Carolinet 

The aloud that shaded with alloy 
The heaven of oalm domestic joy, 
Thatolondisgonel that heaven is bri;^ 
AgNn with pure and tempered light I 
Long may it smile wiliii ray serene 
O'er sweet Brlviatt'i woodlands great; 
O'er the deer Farcot's locks of snow 
Long ntn it* balmy sunshine glow t 
Mild aa the soothem bieeies play. 
And gfffdtX as tiu skies of May — 
And she, ita gentle day-star ^in^ 
She whom we love — our Carolina I 
Felicia Bbowxk 

A WAd says there is no danger <tf 
hard times among tiie Bhoemakeia he- 
cause every shoe is tofd before it i* 

ready for the market.! - , , J . 
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THE ABT OF THINKING. 

TBOlt TBS TBBNOH OF SSaBBABDO. 

{Oondudedfrompagt 131.) 
THINKDia, then, ii fBcUitated not 
only hj an immediate prepaistioo, bni 
hy onp more extended and raouite. 
The fiist compri*M Bilenoe and seoln- 
aion : certain times (ind oartaia places 
are partionlar^ fbTourable to tlie deve- 
loproanb of thongbt The meet to- 
voonble place in ttia,i which ie moat in 
harmony with oni habita and dispoBi- 
tioBi, which inapins oalmneee of mind, 
and which eimtee eerioiui and uniform 
leelingB. The time moat mutable ia 
that in whioh the mind, &eed from the 
infiuenoe of the ectermil world, feele all 
ii« atrraigtb, and ia poaaeued of all its 
power* ; and &a,t when the mind, 
easting aaide external inflaenoeB, folia 
back on itaelf, and reaumee ita inward 
commoninga. The influence of oiitnim- 
•tanaea beoomee modified in di^rent 
individnala, ' There are some whoae 
nunda demand olmoiit on entire iaalation 
from external objeota, and whoie 
thoughts ariae in greatest nnmber and 
rigour amidet the atillneeBand daibieas 
of nij^t ; othere, on the contmy, are 
aided Id thinking by the preaenee of 
objecta analogooa to the aubjecti of 
thouj^^ in &e aame w^ that a feeble 
•nd nngteady Toioe is aided by inatni* 
meotnl seoompBiiimeDta. We ahauld 
aoti however, rely too mnoh npcm thoaa 
ntraneouB aids, which we cannot 
alw»B oommand, but rather aoquire 
tiie liabit of preserving our mental 
liberty in the midat of the tumult of 
the world and material ocoapaildonB, 
The effect of theae multiplied pre- 
oautiona. in order to obtain the hU- 
a of the aoul, is, that we be- 
e peooliarly EQMeptible to ^iemal 






highly the value of theae preoautic 
In thuB isolating omwlvas so completely 
— in tbaa oonoentcsting the faoultiee, 
we are exposed to the danger of fblling 
into VB^e reveries, or being tarried 



away tiy 
moderate. 






teof il 



to those who have not undergone the 
neceaeaiy mental disoipline before al- 
luded to ; nay more, these very precau- 
tiotlB themselves not unfreqnently serrs 
to inoreaee a state of mental agitation, 
if the soul nourish in itself the germa 
from wbmoe it springs. The mott 
violent paaaionfi are Hometimae aou^ 
iahed in soHtude ; and the world haa 
witcouod ibe spectacle of an army of 
aneboritea issuing lh>m the desert, and 
spreading disorder throu^^ on empiia 
(die Bymntine). It is in the Teiy 
St actuary of the mind Umt tixe law A' 
silence should be obaerved — there, that 
oil the elemenbe should be disposed in ft 
regular harmony— there, that freedom 
should be eomplete — uid tjiere, that 
meditation should rsoaive all Uie aid nl 
the graveat and sweetest imBgee. If 
the mind, by this union of preoautiaa 
and care, once beoomee capable of thia 
noble mental action, the Art of Think- 
ing will beoome an easy exerclM, and 
all ite fruits will be attainable ; unex- 
pected inspirationB, more valuable than 
any ezlriniie oomwel, will oftan siaiag 
up. We must have conMenoe in onr 
uwa natuie, and trust to the teaehlngi 
of our own experienee. 

One of the earliest trntha that will 
thnx develop itseU i^ that, in order to 
think to advantage, it ia not deeiiabls 
to fittigne and torment the mind^witli 
too much effort Meditation ia the 
parant of all vigorous thought and 
deep emotions; but both the one and 
the other ahould spring up na- 
turally in the mind ; we may indeed 
fudlitato their birtn, but not by agita- 
tion and oonstniiut ; wbUe the enenj of 
theae mental manifestations will be in 
proportioQ to the spontaneousneea of 
their issue. The art of governing th« 
mind does not consist In oppretsion and 
violence, hut in a wise and calm im< 
pulsion. All moral thinking ia an 
interoourae of the mind with itself. It 
questioni itaelf, and should watt the 
reply, and reoeive it with conGdenoa aad 
with entire good faith ; there should be 
no suggestion of the reply, far me leant 
onij iiAat we have a tirmere daire io 
learn. All men have veiy nearly^ the 
same primitive or fundamental notiona, 
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p4rtiou1arl7 M regorda moral subjeots; 
the ohiaf diflereucv Ih, that Home know 
how to oultiyate and develop thom, 
while otiien negleot and disuBe them. 
That restleBS agitation of the mind 
irhich ariseH from our TSty aniiet; to 
deve]^ its powerH, affects obieflj thoae 
inBiperienoed in the art of thinking. 
There is nothing more difficult of oom- 
prehension than a mental state of calm 
actiritv, because there ie nothing mora 
difficult than oomplete aelf-poBseesioD in 
the midst of action ; we pan from sleep 
to agitation, and Ml again from agita- 
tion into Bleep; the impatienoe of 
sucoesB makefl ub blind to the true 
means of attaining it. 

There ig no Bucceesf ul thinking with- 
out method, which is rendered doablj 
needful in moral meditations, Bince the 
mind cannot here rest on any ertranebua 
aids, and ia therefore in oonstant dan- 
ger of fallini; into TBgue incoherency. 
This method, howerer, need not have 
all the rigour and preciaion of aolenoe, 
for this would entail upon it Bomething 
of the drynesa of aoience ; it should be 
natural and simple, in order to allow 
entire liberty to Uie mental movements, 
and to the springs of emotion in the 
heart ; it consiHts at firat in dissipating 
the clouds in which ideas are ueuaOy 
JnTolved. in clearly distinguishing them, 
in distributing and ammgizig bhem, 
and in clearly diaiernmg tht end of 
thivliinff iUdf. If thisbeperfeotlrap- 
mebended, ptecdse riewB wHl spring u]i 
In abundance ; as in Geometty, when 
the position of the problem ia once 
eetablished, the means of BolutJon 
readily and natunlly present thsm- 
selvea. Method will l^d to the dia- 
ooTerv of those parent thoughts, whidh 
oontam the germa of numberleBS othera, 
and at the same time enable us to seize 
their oonneoting links ; it will fix the 
nnk and relation of each separata con- 
udarstion — reduoe to unity the scat- 
tered notions whioh float on the surbce 
of tjie mind — aaoga to them a deter- 
minate plaofr— nuka them reflect light 
on each othu', toA. der^op from them 
their praotiaal applioatlMis. The mind 
has a tendency to fidl into vague and 
idle rererif! where tiie natural l^jour of 



thought is replaoed by a soft mental 
ToluptuouBuess, in which we cannot 
properly be said to think at all ; we 
become, on the contrary, obltvious and 
dreaming, or rapt in a state of vidn or 
£ilsB ecetaoy. This is a dangerous stat^ 
and clearly arises from such a want of 
method aa allows this state of confusion 

The advantagee of tJiinking do not 
follow immediately, nor after a first 
trial; the suocess obtained will vaty 
according as we mix up with these 
aeoret operatjona of nature those vary- 
ing states of the mind whiah often arise 
quite independeatly of the wilL Per- 
sererance is essential to suooess: both 
clearneaa and freedom will be gained by 
it, for it is especially neoBssarr that oa 
many points we should dwell long and 
patiently, in order that we may com- 
pletely develop all that the aubjeet may 
involve. Barrejoiea 0/ mieUtct u gent- 
rally a coneequenee o/pree^ilaiion. In 
moral meditationa, the tranquillity 
which attends steady peraeverauoe ia 
necessary, in order that f^om the con- 
ceptions of the reason may flow the 
emotiaoH whioh should fill the heart. 
The spring of those emotions demands 
a certain amount of quiet contem- 
plation; just as in the admiration ex- 
cited by the highest worka of art, time 
ia required to develop all their beau^. 
The soul must have leisure to perceive 
the amanations of the true and the 
good ; to EbbI them, appropriate them, 
and transform them, as it were, into 
its own proper suhatance. There is 
even danger in considering too many 
objects ; each should he thoroughly 
digeated, and, in developing itfeif, dis- 
plny all the fertility that halougs to it. 
Finally, in order that meditation should 
produce its greatest e^ct, it should be 
appropriately recapitulated, and pre- 
sented in simple formulas, Uiat it may 
without difficulty be fixed in the 
memory, and be made easily applicable 
to the wants and duties of dally life. 
Method in these exercises vrill render 
this last operation easy, particularly if 
we once acquire the habit of carrying 
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too often asaume B, sort of rivalahip to 
each oHiar, and diapute pouoesioii of Eoan. 
The former has its most lealous odro 
Cates with mystical wtitera ; the atbar 
unonget men of the wocld. But the 
truth ia, that aaoh of theae pawen has 
need of the other ; thay are mataallT 
Btrengthened and ordinated hy their 
alliance ; thej mutually serve for pre- 
paration, check, and proof of eaoh 
other. The contemplaldoD of moral 
truth, when it remaina idle and barren, 
both condemns and beliea itself. We 
should not present to virtue voluptuous 
Sybaiites, but courageous Athletics. 
Conceived in its proper spirit, thinking 
urges us to practical application, and 
loQga for good actions. It inapirea the 
neceasary strength, and delights in the 
realimUon of truths that have been 
conceived mth so much happy feeling. 
Beciprooaliy, the practical application 
of moral truth bocoroea, what obaarva- 
tioQ snd experiment an in the physical 
scienoaa ; it controls, determines, and 
circumscribes what, in conception, of- 
ten appears vague and inoantplete. It 
Oontrola the imagination, and forces it 
to regulated movements ; it foresees and 
corrects the wanderinga and halluciua- 
ttons of enthuaiasm, generally pure and 
innocent in its origin. It alone can 
teach us, that those meditations, in- 
dulged in with HO much delight, have 
brought forth moral truth, and feelinga 
that have penetrated the heart, and 
there taken sure and deep root. No- 
thing BO effectively cures Uie afflictions 
of the heart, and diasipal^s that grave 
and depresaing melancholy to which, 
perhaps, all are more or less subject, 
than the eierclse of the great law of 
duty. We not unfrequently find our- 
selves incapable of thinking or feeling ; 
at such times we should (Kt,and(Iaff(Kia ,■ 
we Snd that the depressed faculties 
soon regain their natural T%oiir. Be- 
sides, there are always iniolved in cur 
conceptions of duty, oonditiaos only 
fully understood by those who have 
essayed to put them into praotice. It 
is in the field of action that we estimate 
difficulties, diacovei' obstacles, and learn 
the value and strength ol partioulai' 
motiret. Kis there that we thoroughly 



learn to know ourselves, for there we 
are put to the proof. It in there, also, 
that we learu to preserve ourselves 
agunst the iUuaious of vanity-^Ulusions 
which habitual contemplation too often 
tends to foster and enoaurage. After 
having don* good, we return to a study 
of its laws with renewed ardour and 
inoreaaed pleasure ; meditation is in- 
vested with a greater serenity of feeling 
by the approbation of conscience ; uid 
thus it happens tiiat Vice perseverea in 
■Ut oourecs l>eoause it is bltnd, and Virtue 
perseveres in ha-t, because she is «>i- 
light^ned. The most persevering sinner 
often cnraas and condemns his own 
weakneaa, yet seems aa if construned 
by some mechanical and foreign force ; 
while the virtuous man iaoreases in his 
love of it^ by perseveringly practising 
it ; the chains of the former go on in- 
creasing in weight end in strength, 
while the latter becomes free >• the 
mountain air. 
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obstacles which usually deter so many 
men from moral meditations, it bo- 
comes manifest that such obstacles do 
not arise so much out of the naUtn at 
the thing, like scientiflc and philoso- 
phical speeulations. as from negligenoe 
and lenty. Moral truths, unlike the 
lofty speculations of scienee, which 
often eiceed the capacity of ordinary 
minds, are at hand— are familiar and 
simple ; we do not make them, but dm- 
ply recogniae them, not by any extraor- 
dinary efforts, hut simply by aelf-scru- 
tiny and good &ith ; so that no man, 
whatever ms^ be his eondition or rank 
in life, is excluded from such exercise* 
nor consequently from the aids they 
give to our moral davelopinent. The 
maxims of the earliest sages, which 
have been by ancient tradition handed 
down to us from the veiy cradle of 
dviliaation, evince the moat profound 
meditation on the destination of human 
nature ; and it is no unoonunon thing 
to find in the most obscure rsnka M 
society individuals with very little ac- 
quired knowledge, who, nevertheless 
poBSBBB on almost marrellouB clearness 
of vijDan ; and, thanks to this interior 
education, which ia the result of patient 
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fttought, speak tba language of vtrtne 
better than men of the world, wlio are 
so oJten vain of Utair knanledge. These 
men, simple and honest, may be inca- 
pable of exprwMfribeirthoughts; their 
meditations have nut been conducted 
according to any presciibed rulea nnd 
forms; but they liave ncqnired -the 
habit of diving deep into the reoBMas of 
their own minds wttA fixed koneity of 
yarpost. The -tumalt of the world and 
tlie agitatjons of vanity have not intei^ 
fared with this aelf-etiidy. They learn 
much in a short time under the guid- 
anoB of this greater teacher of man ; 
they learn, at least, enough to enable 
them to recognise the ^tod, and to 

LONDOH AUD ITO FOOD." 

The problem of how the rest papulation 
of London can be fed duily is certainly 
one of startling mterest. Bave our 
leaders ever thought with wonder ajid 
perplexity of the means by which this 
mighty oity is auppiied with food! 
Have they ever calculated, or tried to 
do so, tJie amount ODnsumed in one 
day t If they have amused tbemselvea 
by investigating this subject, they will 
turn with great pleasure to Mr. Dodd'a 
intsreating stat^ents and statistice. 
He has given us a volume full of care- 
fally-colleoted iatAa, and of very read- 
able matter ; end a glance at tLe table 
of contents will show ila variety and 
•cope. In the firat ohapterwe have the 
snljject briefly treated on broad prind- 

SB, as behoves a political economisL 
en followa the Food of London in 
Fast Ages, the influence of railway on 
the food supply — oom and bread, cattle 
and oattle-markets, dairy produce, BU- 
lingsgate, Cavent-garden, colonial pro- 
duce, and London bevera^s, and divers 
nther topics oennected with oreature- 
oomforte, all admirably handled. In- 
stead of baking up the boc± for the 
purposes of critidem, we shall juat 
glean from it a nimiber of fsota which 
may amuse, surprise, or inatruot our 
readerB, and tempt thetn to turn to the 

• The Food o( London, By Oeorge Dodd. 



volume itself for further information. 
Let us begin witii bread. There is no 
large bread Jaotoiy in London, no great 
baling-flrm with whose name we are 
familiar, but of bakers'-ahops we can 
boast S.EOO at Q\b present time. The 
majority of the bread consumed in 
Loudon is made as follows : — 

" Boiled potatoes are mashed with a 
little water, flour, and yeeat, and the 
mass is left covered up for sometime to 
fennent. Then it is thought to a liquid 
condition with water and strained 
through a sieve. Anon, the; pour it 
on a mass of flour, and miT it with the 
hands, and the ' sponge ' thus produoed 
is allowed to remain seveml hours to 



At a certain at 
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cess the ' sponge ' is soft^icd by water, 
in which salt and alnm have been dis- 
solved, and m^ed into a paat«, more 
flour is added and weU mixed up viUi 
the paste into dough. Then foUowl the 
kooiding by a roan 'straddling and 
wriggling on the end of a lever or 
pole ; ' the dough is separated into 
portions large enough for loaves, whioh 
in due time are placed in the oven. 
Huoh of the difl^ence between com- 
mon and fancy bread is due to an alte- 
ration in the mode of placing tiie loavea 

Baking is a very unhealthy trade; 
the journeymen work too long, and 
their health is injured by high tempe- 
rature. Mr. Dodd aays : — 

" If the bread eatera will have 'hot 
rolls' for liimilfiial. and 'new bread' ' 
for tea, tile bakers mnst work at ni^t 
to prepare the roUs and loaves ; and it 
thus basoines a contest between tlie 
eonsumer'B wishes on the one hand, and 
the baker's independence on the otiier i 
the latter gives way, and hence the 
poor baker works while otliers sleep." 

He has his revenge, however, if that 
is any satisfitction to biTn ; for few peo- 
ple can eat " hot rolls" vrith impunity I 
Londoners do not eat biaenits to any 
large extent. In peaoaful timee, the 
quantity of sea biscuits made annually 
iiae been estimated at 60,000 tons, cc 
124,000,000 pounds. During war time, 
tiie trade in biscuits is " stupendous.' 
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if alum, and ths deficieni!; 
WMgti'l^ sue tno arimee to be laid aitbe 
door of most Laadon bakera. 
foimer will pmbabl; ba put & stop to 
ere long, and hooaekaepen might avoid 
the latter fraud by iTi«infcing oi 
all their bread weighed. 

With regard, to tha supply i 
for London, it is (uppoaed that 1, 
bullocka and 4,000,000 sheep, aJl liviiig 
at the same time, ara destined ' 
dinnar-toblea of tha matropalie. 

" TTiere are twioe ai many ox 
ebeep always existing, destdned fcx 
London consumption, as there are 
human beings in London — Bve milUtma 
fbr two miliions and a half," 

Mr. Dodd gires a copious history of 
be meat markets j but it will be 
pBaaanter to pass tiiem over, and came 
to tie dairy produce. The number of 
OOVB reared for supplying London wit* 
milk ia 21,000; each is supposed to 
yie'd nine quarte on the average daily; 
the quantity of Tnillt consumed is about 
mgb^ Tnilliiv n qnarta annually, for 
which t3ie couflumers pay not le&a than 
£1,600,000. It should be mentioned 
that these statistics are not very sound, 
Biri«( there is no certain dala for the 
calmilatioQ. The ndlwaye are daily 
bringing litrger supplies of milk t<i 
London ; and it is estimaied that in 
18S3 mare than 3,000,000 quatta were 
sent to na in 1Mb way. 

amined London milk, they purchased 
Bcoall quantities from twenty«ix dairy- 
men ; and, racier to th«r sulTrifl^ 
though of eaurse to their satisfaction, 
they found twelve of them to be genu- 
ine ; two had some of the cream re- 
moved; the rest were adoltemtod with 
water, to an extent varying from t«n to 
fifty per cent. No adulterant was 
detected except water. All these apeoi- 
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■e purchased at the west-end of 



It is supposed that fbr the butter 
ntpply to the London market, upwards 
of 160,000 oows are needed. From 
three to four million lbs. are sold 
annually at Newgate, "but the greater 
portion of the supply daw not resohmiy 



of the public markets." Out of forty- 

aioners, it was found that nearly one- 
fifth of the whole wei^t conaiatei] of 
salt and water ; potato-Aom hu also 
been met with. 

Cheese is more in request than butter 
among our labouring popidation ; and 
this, Mr. Dfdd tells us, ia not to be ao- 
oountsd for by the mere difference of 
price. Crease ia very autritioas, and 
working-men have generally good di> 
gesldona, and Md it a valuable ortide 
of food. 

It ia supposed that of e^s our oott- 
somption. in the United Kii^dom is 
1, EDO, 00 0,0 00 annually, of which 
900,000,000 are produced in Great 
Britain. Seckoning them only at one 
halfpenny each, the aimual cost amouota 
to £3,000,000, Prom eggs we naturally 
pass to poultry ; and as Mr. Dodd 

we wilt do so likewise, and extract^ 
instead, a fbw noHoeable facts about the 
goose. Enclosure Acts have iatarfered, 
it seams, with thajt liberty. " Some 01 
the commons of WUfsMre, now ea, 
dosed, were formerly grajring-gronnd* 
for thousands of geeae balougiDg to 
difTercnt owners; each owner had his 
own mark impressed by a punch on the 
web betwemi the toes of tha bii'da ; and 
thus, though many fiooks intermingled, 
each goose whs eaaily identified ; they 
were attended by goose herds, whose 
dul^ it was to widna over thair safely.* 
At Uiohaelmas-time, there is alwayi 
"an amount of slaughter," eternally in 
the fena of Linoolnshira. 

"The &tteners pas* lumauttms 
attention to the wants of the geeae— 
classing them oocording to their aondi> 
tion ; keeping them always clean ; fsed* 
iug them thi«e times a-day, altemotdng 
d^ with »ofb food ; and supplying 
them with good water and an exMdw 

From poultry Mr. Dodd ptuset on to 
fiah, and tella us that, although the 
denizens of the deep grow ready tn our 
hands, " l^ere may be such a thing as 
Gsh-culture as well as oom-oulture." 
Singularly enough the fecundated eggs 
or roeof the flsh may be packed insand 
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in boxes and conTe;red from place to 
place, or kept in roomB ; so Wiat riTera 
ms; be stocked with Bxh not before 
contained theraio. By thii meani nuu^ 
rivers in France are now being artafi- 
dally stoaked with trout. 

Billingsgate, as our readers know, is 
now, and always was, the prindpal fish 
market in London. For ei^t hundred 
yeara it has held ita ground against all 
rivala, and in the earl; morning, when 
the " mighty heart " of the metropolis 
is lying still, one of the bnsiest and most 
exciting scenes in the world is enacted 

"Fishing vessels and rulway vans 
•rrive *a near the spot as possible by 
five o'clock, to catch the prime of the 
market. The salesmen place them- 
selves at their stalls ; the porters bring 
in the fish, brushing ruthlessly past 
any idle lookera-on; and the flshmon- 
gers Bmre. All the beet fish are dis- 
played and sold first The bargains 
are soon made, for both salesmen and 
•hopkeepers contrive to ascertain the 
•tate of the market, and the fiahmongera 
carry away their purchases in the carts 
which, for want of aufficient accommo- 
dation, blockade Fish-Btreet-hill, as far 
up as Oracechurch-Btreet.'' 

Mr. Dodd gives us a curious extract 
from a pamphlet published in 1632 
about tlie "fair sex" engaged in the 
Billingegate trade:— 

"These crying, nandering and travel- 
ling creatures carrythoirshops on their ' 
heads, and their storehouse is ordinarily 
Billingsgate or the bridg^foot, and their 
habitation Tumagain-lane. They set 
np every morning their trade afresh, 
Thay are easily set up and fumiehed, 
get aometbing, and spend it jovially and 
merrily. Five shillings, a basket, and 
a good cry, is a large stock for one of 
tiiem. They are merriest when all 
their ware is gone. In the morning 
they delight to have their ehop full, at 
even they deaire to have it empty. 
3%eir shape are but little, some two 
yards' compass." 

Such a l»ok is full of facta impor- 
tant to the atateeman and the philan- 
thropist, and highly interMting to the 
merely statistical inq^uirer. 



TEA IN KuaaiA, 
Tu, which is largely consumed in Rus- 
sia, is a osrefully protected articla. The 
Tea trade between Russia and China is 
curied on exolusively overland vi& 
Eiahta, and is in the hands of a very 
limited number of merchants. Th« 
frontier town of Kiaixta is situate in 
the midst of a vast desert at Uie ex- 
tremity of two immense empires, and 
the tea has to traverse more than 7,000 
English milsa before it reaches Moscow, 
which may be considered the centre of 
its distribution. Importation by sea is 
prohilut«d in order that the overland 
trade may be supported, and whilst 
Tea of a fur quality sells in London for 
80 or BO kopecks the pound, Tea of tht 
same quali^ oosta in Rasaia 2 or ^ 
roublaa, notwithstanding the fact thtt 
the duties levied in England and RiS' 
sia are, or at least were till lately, 
pretty nearly the same. This enor- 
mous difference of price of course leids 
to smuggling on a most extensive sisle, 
and in spite of the vigilance of the pclice 
little else than smuggled Canton T>a is 
drunk in Poland, and the Western pro- 
vinces of Russia. It used to be thought 
that the Caravan Tea was of a difftrent 
and very superior quality to the Canton, 
and that to this circumatsnce its higher 
price was referable. It appears, how- 
ever, that the two sorts come from the 
same plants and the same plantationB, 
and the differences in quality are refer- 
able to the periods at which the leaves 
aro gathared. 

DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 

Thbrk is a vexed question in literature 
about the relative excellence of Dickens 
and Thackeray ; and the principle upon 
which it turns is not very remote from 
this compt^ison between Robson and 
his fellows. Thackeray was a great anat- 
omist, and Dickens is a great painter ; 
and it merely depends upon a man's 
preference for a dirty but necessary de- 
partment of Boience to a delightful art, 
whether ha prefers the former or the 
latter novelist Thackeray dissects the 
human heart, and (to quote Mr. Sala's 
words) proves himself master of all the 
petty meannen, the crawling spites, 

CoooAc 
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the groTelliog donrea, the pettjah ca- 
prices, all tbeEpunuof nuJlc^ofenvy, 
and of hatred, kc Diokeiu, on the 
other hand, idealisea humanitj, and 
Bheds araDiid our ftulty natimi " 
^azsling halo of his genimi. The o 
Wr. Partridge delivering a olinioal leo- 
tore in bi> aoBtomical ecfaool, entting 
tmd hnokdng with marrelloai skill, in 
gsnnenb stained and odorous with the 
■work ; the other is Ba&ello Sando, 
punting with a pen inatead of vrith a 
peoi^ The one addretses the btain, 
and the other the heart ; but tliere is 
more — Oh, how tar more I — inieliert in 
the heart ijian in the bnuna. What is 
the result in the cue of theee two no- 
relists T Why, the one has many oom- 
peers, and some of them (Swift, Sterne, 
and IHelding) are saperior to him ; but 
the other stands alaae in liteiatuare.- 
Oritie. 



CHII.BREN, AND HOW TO 
MANAGE THEM. 
A LTTTLB book under thia title has come 
under our notice. It should be in 
the hands of every parent and teacber ; 
for though it enunoiatea no new doo- 
ttiiu^ it brings together a complete 
string of paarla of tbougbtj embodying 
the ideas of the beat moralists upon this 

The following extracts will serre to 
show the spirit and ability of this ex' 
oellent little work : — 

'Trdth. — Who does not desire to 
hare that great bteaaiDg, a trntiifiil 
child t But, oh I how few children are 
perfectly upright. Some writers, in- 
deed, have gone bo far as to say that all 
diildren are naturally liars. God forbid 1 
Our own belief is that mrcumatances 
almost farce children to become nn- 
truthfuL Let us look at tbe delicate 
orKsnisation of a young child — its tender 
frame — its susceptible mind — its utter 
powerleeBDeaB against tyranny — its 
weakness and its ignorance. Can we 
eipectfrom children a nerve and courage 
iva do not ourselves possess I Does the 
fear of man, with us, never bring a 
iDare, or lead us into a breach of truth t 



Is it not cowanlioer — oontemptihla 
oowardice f And if we matured beings 
feel a fe*" **>.* i_j. ... fT,i« ~-«_ i, — 



a the young who 



gentle ahould w< 
suffer from it. 

" A mother may do muoh to make 
her child truthfuL Her example will 
do much. If she is habitually open io 
hsr condud^ if her child never hears 
from her lipa 'Don't tell papa,' if be 
never sees a lie aoted, this will do much 
to teach him to value truth. 

"But more is needed. A mother 
must not content herself with saying 
'Tinaiat on your speaking the truth, it 
is wicked to iell a lie ; ' but she must 
show that no piece of childish wilful- 
nesH — no amount of mischief that might 
Booidentally be perpetrated, ia to be the 
cause of suoh severe puniahment as a 
folsebood, however trifling. Indeed, it 
is unwise to punish any accident.. Even 
if your beat dress be spoiled by tbe care- 
less upsetting of an inkstand, if your 
child's inUrttion was to help you, look 
at the intention and not at IJie conse- 
Quencea, however inconvenient. Your 
child's truth is of more moment to you 
than all the dresses in Regent^etrect. 
Do not, therefore, terrify the poor little 
thing, who is already probably sufS- 
cieutJy grieved, by flying into a passion, 
or punishing it. Show your sorrow- 
speak of your regret; your child will 
sympathiae with you, and be moro core- 
Im ; but never terrify it into telling a 
lie, or make no distinotion in your 
punishment of a deliberate talsehnod, 
■nd a ohildish, however wilful, fault. 

" Encoucam, in every possible way, a 
love of truth. Foster ^e struggling 
virtue as earnestly as a good gardener 
would the tenderest hot-house plant. 
Let no cold blast of harsbneas check its 
growth — let no angry tone blaat it. Let 
assurance of a perfect forgiveueaa of any 
error short of falsehood help the feeble 
resolution to confess the fiiult; and if 
you do promise forgiveness, keep your 
own word, in the spirit bb nell as tbe 
letter. Let pardon of a fault imply for. 
getfulness of it. 

"Never doubt a child's word until 
you have proof that its word is not 
sacred By giving great importance to 
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tliB inviolable natere of a promiae, }'oa 
«rill succeed In impreaaiiig Uia child' 
mind with the kudo foaling. ' Are yoi 



have done it, and tell me, T will 
angry ; but i£ you aHSure 
Qo^ I ahall believe you imtil I find you 
do not speak the truth. Then mamma 
miHUd he eony, for she ciHild not be- 
lieve her little boy any^more. Think 
again, are you quite anre I ' Some such 
speech, with action to coneapood, will 
tend to keep yonz children in the right 

" One word more. Do not indulge 
haaty, thoughtleea, accusation of ei^ 
children or Bervanta, or oven in too i 
termined suspicion of Qiem. Never 
condemn wi&aut open examination. 
Quilt is sure to develop itself some day ; 
never, therefore, risk injuring; an inno. 
oent person by punishing Tiim for an 
aasumed feultj nowever strong the pro- 
babilitiea may be of his having com- 
mitted it. Remember, it has been 
frequently proved that perfectly iiino- 
cent persons have even been bung on 
circumstantial evidence. 

" Moreover, children are keen criidd. 
Let them once be senidble that you have 
committ^ an act of ii^ustice, sjid much 
of your influence over them is destroyed. 
Children are rarely treated justly, tbey 
are either petted too much, or they meet 
vitb undue harshneaa. But they bave 
inalienable rights, which on^t to be as 
much respected as those oi grown-up 
persons, more bo, indeed, sines they 
cannot defend them; and, therefore, 
parents ought to study, above all things, 
to be perfect^ just to them, not one 
day allowing Uiat which tliey prohibit 
on another, or acting so as to lose their 
children's respect, but to let all their 
conduct to them ha even, feariia, and 
truthful, practising themaelveH the up- 
rightness they try to inculcate." 

"SEBVABia AND THME IBHUBNCE. 



— Afllon 



B then 






edncated beings they are, they 
miflt guardians for children ; ana no 
true mother wiH, it she can possibly, 
avoid it, confide her children, even (or 
a few houra daily, wholly to the care 



of the oorSB. How muoh less, then, 
sufbr a young and ignorant woman to 
become the directress and mistress m 
the nnnery, that too many nnrfierv- 
msids are. Many are unfit for the 
charge ; they alternately indulge and 
punish the children, ooex and terrify 
them, teach them to tell talaehoods t^ 
parraits, to coneaal some nagleet on 
their part ; and act so that tiie children's 
minds never Adrlj recover from the 
hatetU efieets of tbdr lessons. Zyea 
mora; some are wicked enougji to 
fijghten those tender minds with horri- 
ble storiea whrai, perhaps, in a dark 
room, and at nighl^ untd, in manr in- 
stances, permancDt darangBii 
worse still, a life of mental fe 
has ensued. Evan death itself has n 
suited &om the terror caused by theM 
wioked inventions. Ijst no mother 
suffer a servant to usurp either her 
place or her authority with a child. 
Evan when no harm is meant, the ig- 
noraoee of a young, ineipcrienoBd pri 
will lead herinto error; and a mother 
should be constantly at hand to protect^ 
to teach, and to train her own child; 
to lead the young thoughts to pure and 
holy subjects, to check the firat indica- 
tiong of error, and to guard its body and 
mind from injury. As, however, there 
are positions m which a mother la com- 
pelled to confide her child to the oara 
of a servant^ her choice cannot be too 
carefiilly made. Whatever the personal 
sacrifice, in order to afford good wagea 
to a good and true nurse, the saoiinoe 
ought to be made. She should be pre- 
fectly haalthy, neat, and sober; plea* 
Bant in fece, cheerful in manner, active, 
and, above all, truthful. Give her to 
uderatand, on first entering your 
rvice, that yon can pardon almost 
lythiog but a wilful lie ; and that to 
iter one, or teach your children to 
utter one, will insure her instant dis- 
missal. On such paints be strict ; but 
accidanta, and the failings inevitable 
human nature, be lenieut. Let 
the poor girl have a little leisure while 
you take her place in the nursery, if 
only for halfan-hour, after the chil- 
dren are in bed ; let her have an occa- 
sional holiday, and proper opportunitiei 
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of going to cbureb. Take a kindly in- 
terest in her welfare, and do not be too 
exacting to poor human nature. AbOTS 
ott, if you Eire foiiunate enough to tore 
a aervaint who will speak the truth ber- 
aelf, and taach jour child to Bpeak it, 
■how that you value and appreciate her 
conduct. 

" Kerer allow children to be rode or 
domicBsring to servants, or to receive 
an; benefit from them irithout ao- 
knowledgment. Neither ehould ttiey 
be suffered to give mmeocBsary trouble 
in dreaaing or walking. On the other 
hand, the tamilior way in which servanta 
are sometimes allowed to speak to chil- 
dren, is iqjurioiiH to both partjes. Too 
much familiarity ia far from deairable. 
To address the children of their mis- 
li«as by the Christian name only, is an 
Impertinence which ought^ at once, to 
be eliecked. Teach your children to 
honour the eansoientioua servutt, in 
her pliKe ;' hai, on the other hand, 
maintain Ihtir veltrespect and dignity, 
' of which even young children have 
sometimes more than thaic elders 
imagine. 

"'What will yoa make your sonP I 
onoe aaked n veiy clever vroman and a 
most admirable mother. ' I wHl try 
to make him a man and a gentleman, 
and then ha may nuke himself what ha 

" She was right. It is of more con- 

■agnencethat a child should be brought 
np to do his duty in the station of life 
into which it shall please Qod to call 
him, than that that station shall be 



:iculBr i 



of 



choo^g. 

" I have given a few brief hints as to 
what the training of children ought to 
b«. All I would asy in conolusif^ is, 
do not expect too much from your 
children — they an^ like yourselves, 
human and fallible. 

Be to their tasUti t, Unle Mind, 
Attd-ta their vtrtdCfl verj kind, 
YoqH clup a padlook on Ibialr mlad. 
•liovingly andtmatinglyiow the seeds 
of virtue in their mind^; and though 
jrou may not, at once, see the trnit of 
70U1 labonra, remember the promiie. 



' Be not weary in well-doing ; for in due 
ssBBon ye shidl reap, if ye feint not," " 

The aothoress has evidently be- 
stowed much thought upon the subject 
aud writes wiQi all the inspiration of 
the maternal heart. Wa can most con- 
sdentiouBly racommend this pearl of 
great value, but of small price, to ^ 
who, having ebildren, are desirous of 
knoiring how to manage them. 

THE LAND, AND HOW TO WATTB! 

THE MOST OF IT. 
At a former meeting of tiifl Council of 
the Boyal Agricultorul Society of Eng- 
land, Hr. Ctuulwick made the following 
important communication. It ia inter 
eating to the cottage gardener and to the 
fiUTner ; and, indeed, jinportant to every 

Mr. Chadwiok said— May I ask the 
favour to be permitted to submit some 
suggestions to persons who have adapted 
the prinoiples of liquified manure culti- 
vatioii, now, I am glad to state, so far 
extending as to piedude iudividual cam' 
munications, even to those with whom 
I am personally aoquainted, and who 
have aoted upon my recommendations. 
The Buggestions relate to the freqnency 
of the applications of the manures. In 
ri;cent times, the "lasting" manures 
have enjoyed extensive popularity. A 
dressing wiiich setrad two years, and 
much better if it serves three, is deemed 
sonnd Bgrioultural eoonomy. Thus ma- 
nuring with Bolid bonea wsa once pre- 
ferred; butthts practice has been broken 
in upon by breaking the bones, and still 
more by pulverising them ; and by the 
Qiperienoe of immediate and more heavy 
as against the lighter, though more last- 
ing, production. 

With the form buliSs of the older 
habits, who areaooustomed to deem only 
that as manure which is to be moved by 
the spade or the fork, it is a great up- 
turning of the ideas and of practice, to 
treat, as I have presumed to do, that 
only as economical and proper manure, 
which is only to be moved by the spoon 
or the scoop. But eminent agriculturat 
iste have agreed with me, and have now 
moved many of their farm bailiffs, who 
■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■„ one dressing 
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fgr two years, or one diesung for a sea- 
SOD, to give — four — eight — and even ten 
dreaeinga of liquified and diluted ma- 

The grumblingB, and UiiB " everlaat- 
ing work of dressing," " which would be 
sure never to answer," have been gene- 
rally silenced bv successive augmenta- 
tiona of cropB. But even with yields 45 
bushels of wheat, where 22 tad at the 
utmost 30 had besn got before ; vrith 
even ten dressings instead of one ; with 
daubls, tieble, and even with quadruple 
crops J I have still to present myself 
with an aspect of dissatisfaction, and 
make remoDBtrances against remaining 
sina of waste, and talk even of this prac- 
tice aa backward. I have virated the 
ftrrae of forward and auccesaful agricul- 
tural improvers during the last year and 
the year before, who have put their 
farms under good and tolerably com- 
plete distributory apparatus, who were 
atill luing guano or otbet artificial ma- 
nures, whilst they had near the cattle- 
sheds heaps of decomposing dusg which 
ought not to have been there, and whose 
liquid manure tanks ware stinMng with 
tbe escape of the prod;icts of decompo- 
sition — denoting the extent of wsst« 
which is preventable by putting the mar 
nure in itn nght place. 

One eminently successful improver is 
a guano merchant, and is to be eicnsed 
for displapng to the farmers a liqui&ed 
application on bis farm, tbe powerful 
effect of his commoiiity. Another farm 
manager has also excusable prepoeeea- 
siona in favour of special manures, which 
he has been moved to try. But the 
" opinion — evidence,'^ and the particular 
eiam])les to which I advert, and the ad- 
dition of any imported stimuli by the 
managers, sre often to objection, whilst 
the &tia-yard itself presents in Ijie un- 
used dung, and in the products of de- 
composition evolved from the stagnant 
ccntenta of the tank, the demonstration 
of the presence of unused or miiosed 

The empirical demonatralions of the 
absorbent and retentive power of soils 
which I obtained from tnal works on 
the Manchester canal in 1846-17, such 
■s the marks of a leaky hone visible on 



tbe grass in the second year after a 
single drcBsing, corroborated and ex- 
tended by the scientific researches of 
Professor Way and others, have been 
subsequently corroborated practically 
on a number of the liquified manure 
farms. Sometimes the corroboration 
has been accidental. Tbus on one form 
very capacious tanks were filled by the 
solid deposit^ and they were seen to be 
overflowing and the unused liqmd 
manure running down a lane. Tbe 
farm manager was for the removal of 
the solid deposit by hand labour and 
oartage, but the owner suggested that 
the tanks might ba more conveniently 
and cheaply emptied by pumping the 
contents on some adjacent fallows, to 
which "it could do no harm," and, al- 
Uiough it was in the winter, if the 

wash it all away, it might do soma good; 
and this course was ti&en, and the auc- 
caeding rains were very heavy, but to 
the surprise of all tbe summer crops 
everywhere displayed " to a splash" the 
effecla of the application of the manure 
in the preceding winter, affording on a 
large scale a demonstration that liqui- 
fied manures ai'e not held in mechanical 
suspension, as the Baron Liebig and 
other pattiiteee of solid manures have 
assumed and alleged, but are at once 
received in chemical combination. JL 
familiar proof of the combination is 
the immediate Euppresaion of offensive 
smells even from decomposing manures 
which is so important for sanitary ol> 
Jects, as well as fur agricultural econo- 
my, in the prevention of the further 
waste of manure. 

Mr. Walker, of Newbold Qrange, near 
Rugby, who receives nearly the whole 
of tlie sewerage of that town upon his 
own estate, has given importent demon- 
stiatioDS of the principles for which 
I have contended. Every day except 
Monday tbrougtioiit the year — and ex- 
oept days of veiy severe frost — the 
sewerage manure is applied to some 
part or other of the land by steam 
power, And hose and jet as distributory 
apparatus. By the total abolition of 
cesspools, and of brick honse dnuDS or 
brick sewers of deposit; and th^jsjib- 
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Btitution of drain pipea and pipB aewera 
properly adjusted to the flow — and 
tihich ore tberefore Belf-cIeaDSJDg — all 
the refuse of tlietoim U discharged at 
a I'ate of upwards of two tnilea an faour, 
and before it can entac an; advanced 
ntage of docanipoaition. The sewerage 
from 900 houses has some odour, though 
sl^ht ; but has not the odour of de- 
composition, and does not smell half i 
bad na the old cesspool natter of a si 
gle cottage, as any ons who goes to U 
■pot may conTinee himself. AU the 
refuse matter of the town discbarged 
into the house drains by 9 o'clock will, 
during nearly 300 days in the year, be 
upon the laiid, and not merely upon 
the surface, but in chemical combination 
irith the soil of that portion of the farm 
to which it may be applied — &eed from 
all odour, "disinfected," and preserred 
from aU waste usually before 10 o'clock, 
or within iittle more than an hour. 
Usually— not many daya afterwards, 
upon the graaa land — the portions last 
irrigated may be diaoemed by the sheep 
and cattle, which have selected it and 
are feeding upon it. He informs ma 
that when an accident has occurred to 
the engine, and the works have been 
stopped, in about three or four days 
bubbles of gas are evolved, and decom- 
position cmnmencee, that Is to say, 
waste commences. Now it is tiia 
waste which it is of importance to avoid 
by the application of the mannre as 
frequently as practicable, before the 
decomposition can commence. Since 
the manure tan^ must be emptied, no 
great difference will occur in the total 
amount and expense of labour under 
proper an'angementa, whether they are 
emptied soon or late. 

Hr. Waller has applied the sewerage 
of 900 houses to about 500 acres. But 
he finds that pumping every day, except 
Sunday, he only gets about three dras- 
dngs in the year all over the farm. He 
is, nevertheless, well satisfied with the 

uweU 
as his grass. But if he were to renew 
the work ha would, as I apprehend, 
Kive a more concentrated application, 
r upwards on a limited 



area. And the example affords an 
important demonstration that the com 
plete sewerage of 900 or 1,000 houses, 
including the external aur&ce washings 
of the streets and roofa of houses, may 
be abaorbed, disinfected, and rendered 
productive on abont 200 acres of ordi- 
nary land. 

The other instances of the application 
of sewer water to agricultural produc- 
tion are generally, as at Edinbvirgh, 
Milan, theClipstono Meadows, the Duke 
of Bedford's water meadows at Tavi- 
stock, are irrigations chieSy with the 
surface washings of the streets and the 
overflows of decomposed manure from 
cesspools, drains, and sewers of deposit, 
which is the strongest in periods of 
storm ; but in the case of the sewerage 
of Bugby, from B general wator-oloaet 
system and self cleansing pipe drains 
and sewers, iLe manure comes unde- 
composed— 'unwasted, chiefly from the 
interior of houses, and is the weakest 
in the periods of eitraordinaiy stonns. 
The manageableness of the sewerage 
without 1^^ reservoirs, or offensive 
marsh aurfacca, like the plain water 
meadows ; the mani^eablenesB on 
limited areas are matter of great im- 
portance for towns. 

The Rugby experience demonstrates, 
that the sewerage of the metropolis 
ruay be utilised inoffensively, far less 
offensively than the mannrings of mar- 
ket gu^ens, on an area of 60,000 or 
00,000 acres, cr 10 miles square, about 
the extent of the Flumstead marshes, 
or say a belt of land about a mile and a 
quarter wide, commencing, at the inner 
circle, about five miles from the centre 
of the metropolis. On such practical 
examples, what I wish to urge in respect 
to farm-yard manures is that the hquid 
manure pump should be kept going for 
the immediate depout of the manure 
on some part of the farm or another ; 
it will be better preserved on fallows 
thsn in the tank. In ' the tank, after 
decomposition commenees, it not only 
wastes ; but bsoomes a source of danger 
to the cattle in the shed ; inasmuch as 
from the manner in wluch the tank* 
have been commonly constructed, they 
are too frequently retorts for the gen* 
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nttioD of noxioiu gHKS, and the dnin 
from the aliBd wttsb as the neok of the 
retort, to oonvay tiie gwaa into the 
■had, whexe they are mre to operate to 
■ greater or teas extent iiuuiioiul;. 

In Flanders and Holland, where the 
■heda are kept renurkaU; oleau, the 
escape of the concentrated gaaeB from 
the long kept liquid manure of Uieir 
tanks haTe io certun conditiona of the 
atmoBphepe beea productive of great 
tnoFtolityamongst ^Seattle. The long 
kept liquified mannroB oonTertthetonk 
Into aa dangerous a oommon oesffpool 
or fosse as suoh as those wbioh poUute 
the air, and the interior of the hoos«i, 
of Paris. In the new cultiTatioD, ten 
dresaingB with liquified fann-;ard ma- 
tnues haa 'been deemed a maximum 
sppUoation. Yet to such an applioation 
a dreaamg of gnimo lias been saper^ 
added, as I complain, whilst liquified 
fiu^-jacd manure was in the tanks and 
might be made further available. 

I relj upon the evidenoe of market 
gardeners as to an ezperienee of man; 
years for the fertilising power of bnu- 
yard mannns upon the same orops 
year after year ; and the market gar- 
deners to whom I have shown the re- 
sults obtuned on tlie new liquified 
manure fiums, exeeeding, aa they have 
already done, all other agricultoial pro- 
duetioQ, deem that production aa nowise 
sEtraordinaiy, not will it be found to 
be so in relatirai to the green crops 
Utown by marfcat gardenera ; aiidlr«]y 
npou the eridenoa of horticnlturaliBts 
of fonedeal aspetienoe and much supe- 
rior productioii in quality aa well aa 
quantity, in asserting the expedient^ of 
fer more irequent appIiDatione of liqui- 
fied manure than haa yet been dreamed 
of by most of the managera of liquified 

Horticultural ezpMienoe juatiflea 
in Haying that not ten, but more t 
tweaty^vaainei in the oaanw of the 
•eaaon, pr^i^^ applied, will be at- 
tended with remuneiatiTe results. The 
application of liquified manure t< 
aerealamay be intermitted or moderated 
during the period of growth, to i 
oarrying the vegetation too far 
•talk and baf. But horticultural 



acperienoe shows that when the leavea 
are withered and the plant is out of 
bloom and the oom is set, it ahould 
then be well fed to make the com 
ump and heavy. If the aoila are light 
id the weather dry, the food may be 
conveyed in ihe liquid twice a-weeL It 
may be conveyed to the roote of the 
standing crop by a hose with lateral 
apertures. WhatIwish,then,toi[apresB 
is that it it Bunv eeonomieai to have the 
nutrnm on tht laivi than in the tani ; 
that all delof of At application oniil 
iUwBip<itiiiofi hai commmcfd u vatl^ul 
mtd danfKTOlit / that until lie tcAoff of 
the farmyard nuHsurs «i lAui laed vp, 
any art^fiiial natatrtt art tupeifiuom, 
aad thai then ''° ""' I*^ itnou haa far 
it vill go. The ii^ormatiou I hav:s 
reoeiyed watrantfl ma in saying that 
the best of the liquified manure brms 
may by this cooise &>r exceed their 
present crops. 

In answer to tiie InqnirisB of Mr. 
Slaney and other members, as to the 
eipemes of tihe proceee, Mr. Chadwick 
stated that Hr. Walker had informed 
him that he estimated the establish- 
ment charges and working expenses of 
the new works, steam-eugineB, pipu, 
and labour of distributjon, at £1 per 
acre per annum ; but that was for pipet 
over double the area that would in 
future be used ; and Mr. Chadwick said 
that aeoordhig to the belt of his iQfoi>- 
matjon, 14a. per acre might be set down 
as the establishment charges and work- 
ing expenses, inoludiug ten dressing* 
during the season. The expense of 
each additional basing of twenty tons 
of Uquifiad manure (or watering with 
simple water) by steam power, was 
stated at about la. under ordinary dr- 
onmatanoca. Where gravitation was 
obtainable for pipe diatributdon* the 
cost might bs set down at from is. to 
10s. pet acre under ordinary ciroum- 

A PoputiB Ebbob Cobbkftkd. — A 
Western editor thinks that Columbusia 
not entitled to much credit for disco- 
veiing America, as the country is to 
laigohe could not well haTs missed it. 
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EMPLOYMEHT FOR FEMALES. 
Hb. Bbnmstt, the weU-known watcli- 
tnikker of Cheapeide, has addressed a 
.very BaasiMti letter to tiie public 
p^ien, pointmg onb tils pnurtjoabilitj 
of effiploTiDg fenulea in the maaufac- 
tore of ■wB.taiieB, and iluiB affording le- 
jnanBiatiTa emploj'mMit to thousaodB 
of fOmalBB who wonld atherwisa be left 
to lire misecaUy upon tiie scaaty pay of 
needlewomeii, or be driyeii to a mn&I 
life as an eaaiec mode of daily snbgis- 

"The pooket^mtoh is aa artkde of 
commerce of nnirersa] demand. The 
■ale can be incrcaaed to aa indefinfte ex- 
tent in every oomer of fJte ciTiliaad 
globe, if wa will bat produce a tmst- 
vrortiiy timekeeper at a Tery moderate 
prioa The awiaa are our only oom- 
petitora. But wbile tbe EngUaEi flnt- 
blass watch retaJni ite old and weU- 
deaerred repntation, the 3wiae ars 
beating us in every market in the price 
of second and tliird class natoliefi. They 
give ow modal, aa aeouistdy and ^ 
gttiJiet elegance^ iHiMipBT by iJur^ oi 
nrty per cent, dntf paid, to oar own 

" Their superiority arises from a sys- 
tem which is no Moret^ for I have 
recently laid it bafore many large au- 
dieucea. Their admirable method of 
publia education is one of the chitf 
cansei of their aaoeeath They know 
an ignorant can nerer be a skilful 
workman. The next oaaae of their 
auperiority liee in a minute subdiviaioi 
of ltthonr,'to which they attach fto nt- 
moit importance, especially from ths 
pecnlinr delicacy of touch posaessed by 
the female hand orer that of the more 
clamey-fisted man. There are parte of 
the mechanism of aueh exquisite aelicaey 
as to demand Oie nicest possible manipu- 

Why flien, in our stupid prejudice 
sgainst the employment of women, do 
we reject what wul give us the maxi- 
mum of quality for the minimum of 
eost? 

Or why refiige the reaSy means that 
would enable U3 soon to compete with 
dke Swiei both in the home and foreign 



mwkelal Last year only 180,000 
watchea weia mode in Qreat Batain, 
while the canton of Neufohitel sent 
out l.SOO.OOO I The mamibatare has 
departed enldrsl^ from Paris, and wa 
may dread a mmilai catastrophe for 
London, nnlera we refbim our present 
nnacientifie plan. X ant prepared to ex- 
plain tow this maj- be aocomplished, 
the two prime requuiteg b«ing a well- 
arranged system of education, like that 
of the Swiss, and the graduij. employ- 
ment of thousands of those women who 
aie now forced to dras on a profitless 
existence on a pittanca barely raiough to 
keep a dog. 

" Thia rsdnoljon of the price would 
ao gnaidy eztttid the aale as to give ad- 
ditional damand for ell titoaa portiona 
of tha work for wbieh the man's liond 
is beat adapted, while to the women of 
London woold ba opened apa souroe ol 
remonerstiim that wonld benefit alike 
tiMprodnoer and tha couEcmer. 

" Its oleanlinsa and lightneaa would 
well snit &a natnrsl conformation of 
(he woman's dehcat* fingen, and being 
dona at her home would nerer be neeea- 
sarily datrimutal to the due parfbim- 



eation so ralcable should pass 

awv'i i>B many such suggestiona do, 
with merely a few newspaper commenta 
and commendationB. 

Some time ago, a rsepeotable firm (w« 
believe the Heaaca. Chunben, of Edin- 
bnrgh), pcdnted out the propriety of 
employing femalea in the art of wood 
angnvin^ an art aaMLy aoquired, and 
very remunaratiTe to the induatiiona 
and the skitfiiL But we think that tha 
idea hsa never been developed as it 
should have bean. 

If influential personages — among 
whom the Duchcsa of Satherlsnd and 
the Earl of Sbafteebury atand con- 
apiouons — were to found an iootitution 
for promoting the employment of 
femalea in the various oooupationa for 
which they are eminently adapted, tiu7 
would confer on immense bleamng np<m 
society, and save thousanda ctf virtnou 
women from 1^ worst ruin that cam 
befalthem. 
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Id America, ire believe, iemalea are 
frequentlj emplojed in the setting np 
of printing types ; utd tliere are a Few 
inBtanoeB in tjiia onimtry in vliiah tils 
proprietora of local newipapen have in- 
structed thdr daughters in the handi- 
craft of " compoain^ ' types for the prera . 

What are the proprietara of 3%< 
Ijadjft Ifeaipaper doing I Why do 
not thay take the initiative I Let them 
prodace their paper entirely by female*! 
let their jouirial be written, meir draw- 
inga and engraTing! produced by females, 
and the types set up by females only. 
This woiud be an eiperimental step 
which would be undoubtedly auccoeifnl. 

The social advancement of women hsa 
always been a theme of much discusaian. 
And in this, as in the question of na- 
tional education, practical good his been 
lost amidst diversity and contention. 

It is undoubtedly desirable to keep 
women womenly, and to guard against 
overstepping the bonnda of decent pro- 
priety ; and while cultivating the natural 
tastes and lefinementa of iLo sex, subdue 
oa far aa poeaible all that is coarse or 
masculine. 

But the absence hitherto of any effort 
in a right direction has left the way open 
to an imchecked evil. Thus it is that wo- 
man becomes demoralised, utd spreads 
a baneful influence over society. 
There are many courcea ot female em- 
ployment not yet developed. And in 
penning these remarks we have been 
actuated by a dsBre to raise the aub- 
ject in the consideration of mankind. 
We saw lately in the Timti an adver- 
tisement aomewhat to the foUowing 

"WANTED TWO HnNDBED 
FOUNDS, to eave 12 girli from rnio." 

The advertuement went ontoaaythat 
(his mni of money was required to got 
the girls into an aayhim where tJiey 
would be prorided for, and plaoed 
under moral restraint This ie trifling 
with a great evil. There are twelve 
hundred thousand vramen in this great 
kingdom, claiming help and guidance 
from the betl*r olasaes of soeietj. To 
teach woman independenoe, and to give 
her the means rf its enjoyment, are 
alike neceasan. Wo ihaJl be Klad to 



publish mggestLOns in aid of this great 
woi^ ; and we shall be much disap- 
pointed if the aabject be allowed to fdl 
mto oblivion. 

R^TBICTION ON THE BALE OF 

POISONS. 
Hbe, Doyi'B case baoka up many others 
in teaching ns tiiat a much more stria- 
gant and absolnte interference ought to 
be made with thedistribution of poisona. 
We know thai they may stray Into 
hands that are untaught, careless, or 
guilty. There tan be no difficulty in 
placing a very serious check. No man 
onght to be ^owed to sell poiaon un- 
less tba purchaser brings an official 
"permit" from the police magistrate of 
the district, or from a borough or county 
magiatrat« where no police ma^strate 
exists. The permit should atate the 
exact quaotity', and the name of the 
applicant^ while the quantity allowed 
to him ahould be registered in the re- 
oord of the magistrate's office. The 
naoeaaity for this permit would never 
prerent the medical man from stw^ing 
his own laboratory, or from administer* 
ing medicine on tus own responsibility. 
The very necessity of applying for a 
permit would in itself be a powerful re- 
striction upon an improper use of audi 
dangerous and eaaily-hidden weapons. 
Suppoaing that no one was guilty in 
Mra. Wooler'a oaae^ we atill should have 
had some clue to the poison itself, and 
therefore to iJie hands that administered 
it, whether by miatale or otherw|io. 
Supposing that any one waa guilty, tnat 
person would have had to coma before 
UiB polioe in order to qualify bimself 
for obtwning poasesaion of his instm- 



ment. la it probable that in 
Hiat of Palmer, Hona^^iaii, or Dove, a 
person contemjjating Uie use of poison, 
would beforehand place himself in com- 
munication with die policel Palmer 
was a surgeon, and might possess poisons 
innocently in his profession ; but the 
eiact amount and relative proportion to 
the average of a man's genraal consump- 
tion of dniga would have been traceable 
by Uie pi^cs magistiate. The rule 
would at least saours the grand check of 
publicity, and before the&ct — ^itOater. 
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THE MOON AND ITS MOTIONS. 

A Dtscussion baa for Mime iJme been 
going on in ths pages of the Timei news- 
paper, through the letten of oorreapon- 
decte, the subject of debate being 
whether the moon rerolves upon its 
azie. The disousuon openad b; a 
letter from one of IbA ioepectoiB of 
•chools, iriio Tentured to doubt the 
accepted tboory, and who Qierefore 
claims at least to be conudered a man 
of original and independent Uionght. 
The Aihtnaiwi makes the follotring 
remaila upon the aubjeot : — 

" The iiupeator of achoole will not give 
In. Letter after letter appears in the 
Timet to prove that the moon does not 
turn on her axis. The oondwers; will 
he QBefal, beoauee the inepeotor'a mis- 
take ia one which bo many hare made 
and do make. He has not plenty of 
foUowers, because tba world at latga 
teepacts the opinion of those who have 
ttudied geometry, and ia content to 
auppoae they must be right on geome- 
tncal questions. But there are peraone 
who wonder how it can be Uiat the 
geometera ai-e right and the iiupeator 
wrong in the present case. The difB- 
eulty is that the two rotations may be 
conceived by one act of thought, and 
effected by one apparatus, if desired. 
Persons nho era accustomed to see a 
double effect produced by one prooeas 
irequeutly find a difBcultj in imagining 
the two effects separately. VThea a 
man walks round a circla, following his 
nose, he turns on his own axil, because 
he makes his nose point to all the 
points of the compass one after another. 
How can a nose first point north and 
then south without a right about face t 
Hut this double procedure is bo usual 
and simple that it seems all one job. So 
that if the man wished to walk round 
the circle, and yet keep his nose turned 
towards a very distant olgect— say ha 
wanted, without leaving tiie oirole, to 
keep on inspecting a school three miles 
off — he would be sensible of tiie effort 
requisite to effect this departure from 
bis usuni mode of travelling, and would 
imagine that he had to make a new 
kind of rotation, whereu all he bat to 



do is to remember not to make the old 
one, to which he is well aocustomed. 
Again, Uie turning round the aiis ia 
unaotioed becanse it is gradual But 
suppose a person to neglect the gcaduol 
turning on the axis until the DeoBseity 
for it mounts up. Whan a point tra- 
vels over the four sides of a square, il 
moves rotHKl the centre of the square, 
though not always at the same distance. 
Now, let a man walk round tbe square. 
When he oomes to t^e oomei he must 
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times. Next, a figure of niteeu sidae : 
a sixteaDth of a face sixteen times. Qo 
on in tliis way, (md as l^e sides become 
more numerous, and severally smaller, 
the turns become savenjly less and 
more frsquant. IHnolly, at the Umit, 
as Ula mathematicians say, the figure 
becomes a circle, the turning becomes 
gradual, and the suooesaive leotUinear 
motions marge in a continuous circular 
motion. If our readars will ponder this 
explanation a little, tbey wUl probably 
amve at Qie conclusion that a person 
who cannot make it out is not Gt to be 
an iospeotor of schools. We bear, of 
couT«a,QO ill wUl to tho unlucky speca- 
Utor ; but we must say we do feel for 
the teaohui who are to ba subjected 
to his overlookiog, and to be judged ol 
by his reports." 

The following ia Dr. Di(»i. Lardner'i 
opinion upon the subject : — 

"Considering tliat the proposition 
advanced by the ' Inspector of Schools,' 
is in direct oontradictioD to the conclu- 
sions of all the more eminent astrono- 
mers of the present and tha last ag^ 
and that it relatea not bo a point of 
abetruae mathematioal physica, but to 
one depending on the most elementary 
meobonLoal principles, it would be won 
derful indeed if it were not completely 
erroneous. Now, although it certainly 
is BO, it is very evident, from the mab 
ter of the various ouswars elicited, that, 
however universally the moon's rotation 
has been admitted, the reasoning by 
which it has been established still 
raouirss elnddatioii otid development 
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beforsileoimcIagiveiieBacanbepeTceiTed 
by oidiDBF; minda, and I think it would 
be more iBtionol to supply inoh eludda- 
tioD than to attempt to pc>oh-pooh ihe 
□ueBtion. I am tiio more free to Bay 
QoB, u I have attempted myself to 
elocidBte tiie point in more than one 
of my etamentai; worlj and public 
leotura, tind I cimfeaB Hiat Bomething 
more seenu to me to be reqaired to 
■ataefy aommon minds. 

If a globe — take for eiamplo Wylffi 
great one, itiich atood in Leicestei^ 
equore — be plaoed mth its aiia parallel 
to the azia of the nuth, it Trill be 
OHtried round the oentre of the panJlel 
in which it ii plaoed in 23 hoan Cfl 
minutea, praenting, like ^le moon, 
always the same hemisphere to the cen- 
tra of the paralleL Now, the same 
toaaoning wbioh provea the moon's 
rotation mnst equally damonslrBte that 
Wyld'a ^obe rotataa on that diaraetor 
Vrhich ia paraliel to Hie tareatrial axis 
once in 2S hours 56 minutea. Can it 
be eipected that oommoa understand- 
.ings will readily admit this upon the 
force of the received demonstistions I 

" To take aaoiher iHostratloa of this 
principle : a mountain— the Peak of 
Teneriffe, for BiamplB— is moved round 
the centre of its parallel of latitude, pre- 
ienting always tbe same idda to the 
oantre. This momitain is not a globe 
like the moon, and has no geometriial 
line analogous to the moon's axis; but 
that does not afi^the principle oi the 
queetioii. The same reasoning whjdl 
provei the moon to rotate on ite aiis 
must estahUsh wiHi eqnal oondumve- 
nesB the rotation of the Peak of Tena- 
ritfia upon a cerbdn line as an aiis of 
rotation, that line passing throngh the 
mass of the mountain in a dinoHon 
parallel ta the tdrestrial axis, Uie time 
of rotation being 28 houra 68 minute*. 

" The point requires more dleai emo- 
lUioa tlian it has yet reeetyeA." 

It appears to ns that this di> 
mbtes lea t:> the facta of the case 
fhatl to the meanings of the termt em- 
ployed to explain iho«e facta. If a body 
toiiis while it ia deacribing a revolution 
in an extended orbit, can it be aaid to 
EevcJ.ve upon itt amtt We think so. 



What the moon does is preatB«ly what 
the earth does — for the earth has ita 
orbit of revolution aa wall as itsrotatiim 
upon ita oiia. If we dei:^ that the 
moon rotataa apon its axis, we must 
also deny that the earth doaa so. And 
if we succeed in confuoing the terma 
and ideas already received, what do we 
gain ? Everybody who uodOTstands the 
Bubjeot at al^ knows that the moon, as 
well as tlie earth, has Its orMt of [evo- 
lution as well as its axia of rota- 
tion, and that tbey both perform the 
latter while going through the former. 

DIET, AND THE DIQESTIBILITT 

OF FOOD. 
Ih consaiion with the medioal hinta 
given in Snqaire Wiikm, we think the 
following bijitB by Jabez Hogg, Esq., 
F.B.C S,, published in his Medical and 
Sargierd Qvide, excellent: — 

In the treatment of ntony disease^ 
attflntioD to diet is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It is very necesaary in disorders 
of the digestive and urinary fimctioDS, in 
chronic or long-continued diaeasea of 
tbe assimilatJng or converting organs 
in which the appetite is imputed, or 
even decreased. The patient sbould be 
very particular in the employment of 
a diet neither improper from the qoan- 
tity nor qiiality, as this would retard 
the beat-directed efforta of medical ud. 

Several kinds of diet ore usually re- 
commended in the raiiouB forms of 
diaeaae, the most important being : — 

Animal 3iet. — THs term ia applied 
to adiet composed principally of ""'""l 
food ; hut, in speaking of a diet of this 
kind, it ia nsnal to permit the nse of 
eggs, oheeae, new milk, beef tea, mutton 
brotii, and such like artialee to be taken 
with a propoTtionate amomit of animal 
food. There are but few diaeasea re- 
quiring a diet exalnaively of tliis kind ; 
the most important are — diabetea, 
•otofala, and Uiose ««««• wherein it is 
desirable to combine a highly stimulv 
tdng and nutridoui diet. 

Vegttahle Diet is termed spare diet. 
This is used to indicate the employmant 
of vegetable anhstaucea principally, not 
exclnaivelT. It in general inclndeB tho 
OM of fish, with a mull qiumti^ of 
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panlhy Bod batter. In fall habits this 
dlst is ordertd, if ^(opleiy or ^out is 
threatened i Bud l^ its adoption we 
dimiiuHh tha quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter Buppiied to the eyBt«m, while we 
keep the 4igeBtiTa oiguiB aotiTsl; em- 
ployed. 

Jf iU JMet— Betidea oow's milk, tJus 
diet inolndes tlie om of brinaoeoua 
■nbitanoea, suoh as urowroot, Bsgo, 
taploci^ rice pnddings, and- bread. HUk 
diet is ordered when itr ia necessary to 
Kqtport the system widi the least posn- 
ble stimoloB or ezcitentent. It is well 
kdaptad for inflammatory diseases of the 
dieit, of the stomach, bowels, and 
bladd^. After bleeding from any 
internal put, «^eii tbe powera of life 
have been giaduolly exhausted, a light 
dietis very bHne&oal; it ia also oonsi- 
daied a preTentive and ctuatdve of ((ont. 
In the diseases of ohildnn, eqwciall; 
thou of a soTofiilons nature, itia blf^y 
reoommended. 

Zov JUtt. — In aoute inflammatjon, in 
ferer afMr serious aocddents, operstions, 
and after ehildtnrtli, a low diet is abso- 
lute neoeasuy, oonaiBCiafr prindpally 
of dope, Boeh aat«% wvak tnvtb, buiey- 
wster, mid toast-water. Small qoanti- 
tiet of milk and ferrnaoeans matton, in 
-Uie shape of groel and airowroot, are 
sometimes added. 

Pall, or Comtnan Diet. — On many 
oeeasionB, where it is deainnuto rsatore 
or Bopptnrt the powers of the system, 
natienta •» permitted to nliafy their 
with plain Twetable and 
J food. bimanyindoMatdEuMM, 
in some aflbotions of tiM nerroo/i i^stem, 
as epilepsy, jEO.. and in convaleaoence 
after iUneBS, this hind of diet is Ire- 
qnently of mnoh Beniae. 

A physicdan obaerrw : — "Huiy of our 
cnitome, maotians, and habits are pre- 
jadicjal to health. Some of them are 
phydoal, while others aie moral in their 
eSbcts. Kothii^ more plunly betrays 
onr ignoranoa of even the prinoiploB of 
healu, and at theaametunsonralBViBh 
snbmission to sdflih indnlgenos, than 
the enstom of eatimg tit^ftrt — by whioh 
tra do not mean the men eating a sljoe 
of bread and oIieaie,'bnt of nuking a 
neal at that time. Instead of allowing 



the body, with Its multtfuions powoB, 
to be tefreshed by ' Hatorea beak 
restorer, b^my eleep,' and the mind to 
be relieved from care and thought, irri* 
tation, and excitement^ the stomach ia 
loaded with (probably) a heterogeneoH 
mass of food, ajid the whole loachintt? 
of the iuwaid man is forced into slng^sh 
operation when die rital powoia are at 
the lowest ebb ; the brsin, Airerish and 
dlsturbsd, sends forUi shuftiing vMonl 
and honing dreams nntil moniing 
dawns, when the haonted imt^tination 



eibaiutad than nAnehed by the ni^tfa 
turmoil We wonld not hate tonohed 
upon this Bubjeet^ bnt we are aware that 

— natnithstaitdiiig all the evils whiidt 
are known to fitllow in its tndn — the 
praotioe of nightly repletion i> stdll too 



Itttow beoomee our dnty to iaquite 

into the propertiea and e^ta on ths 
atonuu^, of the articles of food employed 
to Buppiy the waste of our bodies, uid 
maintain us in health. The suitability 
of particular lands of food to the Taried 
constitutions of man is not made that 
study and scienos its importance da- 

Jfitt— Tbia oanaes wind and aoidilj 
in some Btamachs> which eSeots osn be 
remedied by mixing about half an ounce 
of lime water to eaoh pint. Milk, when 
it agMea wiUi a person, is us^ul in 
seroMotu afbotions, and where detoU^ 
and moiW aanatireiUM exist, in aailT 
stages of ooniDinptien of the body, ia 
cases of enlatsed glands, diseased afibo- 
tion of the join^ and in continued 
theumatasm of the joints. A milk diet 
ie not BuiBdent for any one having con- 
tinued and active axsrtlon, but it is fbr 
those who are invalids. Assea' milk ia 
not so nourishing, bat more easily 
digested than that of the oow. Ooats' 
milk contains matter of a peculiar taste 
and odour, which requjrea an invalid to 
havegood, pure air uid some exercise to 
sadly digest. 

Rav) Milk in not commonly nsed 
abroad, and we may observe that, when 
boiled, it piovee more agreeable tA tha 
stomach. If,afterbuliDftitbepvtinto 
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bottles, and well oarkad, or in tin* 
■oldarad an, it will kesp during mtaj 
moDtha. Uilk DU7 klw be poroluwed 
In nnill cue> praptred for long Tojagw. 



Thia ii made br gently ■inunering the 
milk until nwrlr all Ute witer ii eva- 
porated; it ie then oooled and kept 
oarefully ttom the action of the air, re- 
mainiog in a solid state read; foe use j 
when required, a pieoe is put into the 
oup of tea or ooffee. The moat certain 
method tor To;Kggn is to t&kawitli them 
» Bupplj of patent MDCMitmted Dulk or 
«re«m, whidi pcennti diMppointment 
•t • ^ne when It is impoasble to pro- 
eore m naaful mi artiele in illness, &o. 
Or an sEoellent subidtote majr be 
seourad by laying in a supply of ooooa 
•od ehoooUte, haviDg the muk and sugar 
ready combined with them. 

Sikmntd MUi is more easily digested, 
and not much ie<s nutritiTs, than that 
in the state m haih drawn from the 



be purchased St any dniggisrs shop, am 
is oocastonallj' used inttwd of milk. 

£utter always irritates lb* digestive 
organs of those suSbring from indiges- 
tuui, snd sspedally when on toast, or in 
■ melted state. Butter is best when 
fresh, well made, and &om a oow fed on 
grass. Salt butter is never so good as 
fresh, and yet a little salt on fraab 
butter &dlita(«s its digeltion. The 
wtility of butter to the invalid oan only 
ooDiiat !□ having a solvent effect on the 
bowels. It is generally thought better 
to prevent children indulging in this 
oleaginous matter, by placing before 
them plain palatable food, for which 
they have some liking, ■« milk and 
bread, oatmeal porridge, eto. 

Cheete, when toasted, )s more easily 
digested than when not so ; the richer, 
and also the more matore it is, the 
' better. Decayed cheese, in some cases, 
stimulates and ssaiats a weak stomach 
in the digestion of food. Good ripe 
cheese contaioa a large aniount of 
nautisbiuent, and is, wi& a little home- 
brewed beer, a very wholesome meal. 
Cream CA^ae.whenfreBhaod untainted, 
is ax digeative u ordinary ripe cheese. 
WAty is an excellent dnnk in all 



febrile disorden, at the same time it u 
nntritive and dilutent to the body. 
Win* Whig, taken warm, promotes th« 
aotion of tbe skin, and is a valua.ble 
domestic remedy in cold* and irtfltteiita 
Tatmiirimi Whe;/ is preferred by soms 
people ; it is prepared by boiling- two 
ouDCoi of tamarinds into two pints of 
milk, and then stndning it through a 
sieve. Cream of Tartar also ""Vf^ so 
ezoallent whey, 

.^Wt._Ths yolk is best Bultad to s 
very delioate stomach whsn lightly 
boiled, but the whltc^ even in a pudding 
m^ prove unpleasant to it. The entire 
of a raw agg is one of the most easily 
digested artidea of diet known. Eggs 
lightly poaohed are preferable to boiled 
ones, while those hard bailed are the 
worst to digest ; still, to persons under- 
going gnat exertion in theopen air, afew 
hard-boilsd eggs prove an excellent sub- 
stitute in the absence of siegnlar meal; 
adding a little salt assists digestion. 
Eggs ought to be used very fresh, as 
th^ speedily, from their nature, 
undergo dacomposition. Immersed in 
vinegar and water or quick lime they 
will keen for some time. The eggs at 
the duck and goose are less digestible 
than those of the hen and wild Sirdl. 

Fat is not so digeative as lean, nor 
does it possess nutritive properties ; it 
: is called a caloriflant, that ia, maintains 
the animal heat ; thus we find the inha- 
bitants of oold climates indulge moat 
enormously in it, while in warm climates 
it ia neither relished nor does nature 
supply it. It i* useful as a dilutent of 
the other portion of the food. 

Bread baked in small loaves as toasted 
before a hot fire, and not eaten new, 
being freed from the etfiects at {^men- 
tation, is the most evUj digested. 
Bread containing bran is oooasionslly 
useAil for irritating the stomach aid 
bowels, and thus preventing constipa- 
tion ; but, if continued, the ooane 
partioles are apt to lodge in the ictea- 
tinea, which is followed by sevov de- 
rangement, requiring lAedii^De for their 
removal. To those much troubled with 
indigestion, &eeb biscuits preserved from 
the air or damp are the most satiable^ 
especially those made for use at sea. 
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S^aat. — In the act of touting braid 

xre wisb to get out the water, which 

malEeB the bread cold, vazy, and heavy 

of <ligastioii. Perhaps we ahall be beat 

understood if we first eiplain what 

ma^ea bad toast of a slice of bread, or 

ratber what mokes it no toast at alt, but 

merely a piece of bread with two burnt 

SQV&jJsH, morS wet and waiy in the 

lieart than ever, and which not a parti- 

ole of butter wil 1 enter, but only remaia 

upon the surface, and if vexed with 

additioiial fire, turns to a rancid oil of 

the most imwholesome description. If 

the slice of bread is brought into close 

oontaot with a strong fire, the ■orfaoe 

becomes eoTerod with, or rather cod- 

verted into ohsrooal before the heat 

produces any effect upon the interior of 

the slice- This being done, the other 

iide IB turned, and conrerted into ahir- 

coal in the same manner. Charcoal, u 

everybody known, is one of the wo^Bt 

conductors of heat. It is of no oonse- 

guence whether the said charooal be 

formed &om wood, flour, or any other 

substance, for its qualities ore in every 

caae the same. Now, when the aurfacea 

of the slice of bread are charred over in 

this manner, there is an end of toasting, 

as no action of heat can he oommunica- 

ted to the interior, and not one drop of 

water can hs evaporated. In this atate 

the slice of bread may be wholly burnt 

to charcoal ; but until it ia altogether 

BO burnt, the unbumt part will become 

always more wet and unwholesome. 

There is an illustration of this in putting 

a potato in the middle of a strong fira 

in order to be roasted. If t^e £e is 

but hot enough, a potato the uze of 

one's flat may be burned down to a cone 

not bigger than a marble, and jet that 

oone will remdn hard and aoaroely 

warmed. 

Chestnut-brown will be far too deep a 
ooloor for good toast j the nearer yon 
can keep it to a Btraw-oalout the more 
delicious to the taste, and the more 
•rholeBome it will be. If you would 
We a slice of bread bo toasted as to be 
pleasant to the palate and wholesome to 
the atomach, never let one particle of the 
surface be charred. To effect this is 
very obvious. It eunsUta in keeping the 



bread at the proper distance Irom tha 
fire, and exposing it to a proper heat far 
a due length of time. By this means, tha 
whole of the water may be evaporated 
out of it, and it may be changed from 
dough-— which has always a tendency to 
undergo acetous fermentation, whether 
in the atontach or ont of it — to the pure 
farina of wheat, which is in itself one of 
the moat wholeaome species of food, not 
only foe the strong and healthy, but for 
the delicate and diseased. Asitistumed 
to farina, it is disintegrated, the tough 
and gluey nature is gone, every part can 
be penetrated, it is equally warm all 
over, and not so hot as to turn the butter 
into oil, which, even in the case of the 
beat butter, is invariably turning ■ a 
wholesome eubstance into a poison. 
The properly toaated sUoe of bread 
absorbs the butter, but does not convert 
it into oil ; and both butter and farina 
ore in a state of vary minute division, 
the one serving to expose the other to 
thefreeaotion of thegaetricfiuidinthe 
atomaoh ; so that when a slice of toast 
is rightly prepared, there is not a lighter 
artiole in Uie whole vocabulary of 
cookery. 

Teait Ditmflingt, — are only good for 
those with strong digestion, and who 
have laborious out-of-door employ- 

Verraialli and Maecarmi are made 
^m a hard, small grained wheat ; the 
flour is made into dough, and dried 
until hard ; whether aimply atewed, 
taken with the gravy of meat, or used 
as a vegetable, they seldow disagree 
even wiUi a weak stomach. If boiled 
until soft, and eaten witii French mus- 
tard or jam, it makes a soluble and 
wholesome dish, which may even he 
taken by invalids. 

Puddingt are usually better than 
Piet tor those affected with indigeatiou, 
especiaUy if made with milk and egg^ 
instead of butter, lard, auet, or treacle. 
Baked puddings are not ao good aa 
boiled, and those done under meat are 
objectionable for weak stomachs. The 
simplest form of constituting puddings 
is that of flour, eggs, and mi^ Fan' 
cakes fried m fat are not good. 
{To U concluded in our ntxu) 
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PETBOLEOM, OS THE BOCK OIL 
OF PENNSTLTANIA. 

Thodqh the introduction of petroleum, 
or rock oil, into the domendc purposes 
of lift) ia of BO recent a period as to eeem 
but of yesterdBV, yet ita discovery and 
UBBB have been Oiniliar to the natives of 
jtmericH fcir centuries ; and indeed has 
been commercially known for yesis as 
" Seneca oil," bo called from the Seneca 
tribe of Bed Indians, one of the confe- 
^racy blown in history as the " Six 
NatioDB," and whose hunting-grounds 
vera Bituated on that branch of t£e AUe- 
gbany river, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, wbere the petroleum is found, 
and called, in ooneequence, Oil Creek. 
The Indians had known and used this oil 
for agea, not only as a aourca of ligbt 
and heal, to illumine the council-lodge 
and cook die ^il of the hunting-pau, 
but aa an invaluable remedy used as an 
smbrocatian in sprains, lumbago, and 
riicumatism. For ages the Seneca In- 
dians had observed titie ikt, unotuooB 
oil exuding from tbe adjacent soil, and 
floating down in the rorm of a thick 
Bcum on the Burpee of the river, improg- 
□ating the air and Iha water for milOB 
in every direction. Having no better 
msans of collecting this valuable com- 
modity, the Indians laid their blankets 
on Hie surface of the river, and when 
they had become sufBciently saturated 
vitn the subtle oil wrung them out into 
gourds, or any convenient vessel large 
enough to hold it till required for use. 
To this extent, aa a rude means of light 
and a repulaivo agent in medicine, petro- 
leum was known to the auirouiiding 
colonists; but it was not till tlie year 
1869 tJiat its real importance and value 
became suddenly impressed upon the 
mind of the shrewd American people. 
In the month of September of that year, 
Colonel Drake, of TituBville, a townBhip 
on the banks of Oil Creek, while digging 
on his estate for a salt spring, suddenly 
struck, at the depth of seventy feet, on 
an oil vein, as it is called, and found 
lumself at once the possessor of whst 
appeared aa ineihauslible source of 
wealth. The news of bis extraordinary 
good fbrtone spread like -wildilre, and 



eager speculators mahed &om all quar- 
ters to participate in the colonel's prot- 
peiity, and in a remarkably shcit tima 
nnroerous wells were sunk in the sam* 
locality, and Titusvilla soon became tlw 
Oentre of an immense mining district. 

The BtmieB connected with some id 
the speculations wonld be deemed fabn* 
louB wero tiey not supported by &cta, 
by flgnre^ aiid by living testimony. 
Some fortimats speonlatora have disc<^ 
vered oil at the depth of a lew feet 
below the sniface ; osiers have toiled to 
a dep^ of MID feet^ and then, when on 
the point of giving up the taak in despair, 
another blow with the axe, anothra- turn 
of the seiew, and a torrent of the finest 
oil has gushed np to reward his disap- 
pointments and cares. One spring called 
the Empire well yields more than 7,000 
gallons a day : one poor man, who had 
struck a splwidid vein, had no means to 
collect or veteela to receive his wealth, 
and was obliged to see hie property run 
into the river at the rato of a hmtdrad 
gaOont a tntnute, and Sow in waste to 
tieocewi. The oldest well in Titusville 
TealisBB SOO gallons of the purest oil a 
dav ; the Hibbard well produces 400 
gaUons daily, and the H'Clintock well 
throws up from 1,000 to txDtlve hat^td 
gaihni in the twenty-four (louiB ; while 
in an adjoining county, farther up Iho 
AHegbany, there are seventeen wells in 
one locality, which Jointly produce the 
enoimous amount often thoitaand gallant 
a day, and this independent of nearly a 
hundred other wells in the same town- 
ship. The fiir-fomed Oil Creek is an 
ordinary stream, about 100 feet deep, 
flowing for about seventeen miles in a 
southerly direction from Titusville to Oil 
City, at which point it falls into the 
Alleghany river. This creek resembles 
a huge eel, wriggling and slimy, as it 
slides throogb a narrow valley about 
half a mils wide, with high banks rising 
from 70 to 100 feet on cither aide ; it is 
in tba flat meadows lying behind these 
banks oneaehsideof the nver where the 
oil wells are situated. 

The wells in meet instances are mere 
holes six inches in diameter, and ai« 
dug by driving cast-iron pipes, with an 
intomol diameter of fbnr inchei, down 
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to tll0 aandstone Btratum, the depUi 
TftryiBg frorn t«n to dity feet. Ab soon 
— a gcod ^ow of oil U obtamed 
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power being applied, the 
that rises with it ia pvunped into inunenaa 
CIBtema or vats, holding not leds than a 
himdred barrelB eaoh ; here, after a few 
hours rcetf the oil rises to the top, when 
the water is drawn off &om belowi and 
the crude oil run mto barrels and sent 
to flie reHners. The price of the impura 
oil at the well mouth is sold, according 
to its weight and quaKtj, &om 2d. to 4d. 
a gallon. When the wells are fiiet bored 
the force of the gas generated with the 
oil frequently sends a stream of oil and 
water to a height of siitT feet, like tie 
jet of an artesian well. One of the moBt 
dngular facta connected with these inex- 
haustible oil Bprin|s is that the opening 
of new wells m the neighbourhood of 
cdd ones has seldom as? effect on the 
supply of the first ; or, should ila quan- 
tity be diminished for a time, a day or 
two^s rest seems again to fill the reeer- 
Toir with a boundless suppiy. Though 
the demand for rock oil la daily on tie 
increase, and few of the weUa aie worked 
up to their full power of production, the 
peld is enormoDS, thongh the aJhount 
fhat is lost, wasted, or that runs into the 
rivar, is incalculable. To obTiate one 
of the great drawbacks in supplying the 
Tsfiners with oil fast enough to meet the 
increasing consumption — the want of 
casks, whole fieets of flat-bottomed boats 
01 Soating tanks are built. Into these 
Iwngh-Iike canoes, from forty to eighty 
feet long and about two feet deep, the 
cnl ia run by a hose &om the tanls on 
the margin of the river. When a sttf- 
ficient number of these boats are filled, 
they drop down ^e river with flie 
fteshets to Oil City, Pittsburg, or some 
otiier important centre, where their car- 
goes are diachai^ed into the tanks of the 
wflner, who by distillation at a low 
temperature obtains an unctuous com- 
position, eitcneiTely employed as a 
lubricating agent for locamotives and 
nmcMnery generally, and a clear, bright, 
and useful oil, affording a light second 
rally to gas in clearness and hriUiancy. 
"^ — '" " e drawback attending this 
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bounti^ supply of nature, and that ia 
the CTer-preaent, all-pervading imill 
that seems to impregnate the air, earth, 
and water of its native locality. " The 
whole distriet," says a local jonmal, for 
each oil well has its own newspaper, 
" ia odorous with oil ; the soil is made 
viscid with it ; a piece of earth adheres 
to your boot, and you become offensive 
for days. Oil ia evwywhere 1 you taste 
it in the beer, detect the flavour in your 
bread ; your bacon tastes of it ; even 
whiskey will not extinguish the odour," 
In a future article we shall give some 
account of the wonderful oil springs and 
lakes of petroleum found in Qiina, Per- 
sia, lie West Indies, and in Canada West, 
where the most remarkable and proMc 
apringH, self-acting oi spouting, are to 
be found. 

EUiCTBOTYPING, ELECTROPLA- 
TING, AND DEPOSITION OP 
METALS. 
This elegant art is divided into two 
branches, one by which facsimiles of 
any artiide may be obtained from a cast 
or mould, and Ihat in any metal desired. 
This process is called electrotniing or 
electro- depositing. The other branch, 
or electro-platina:, is that art by which 
any metallic substance may be tempo- 
ranly or permanently coated with another 
metj, and one of a higher value than 
the original basis, depositing a aarfiwe- 
coating of any required thickness of 
copper, silver, or gold on the article sab- 
mitled to the process. Two conditioiui, 
however, are necessary to effect thia 
seemingly difficult operation, namely, 
that the met«l reqaired to be deposited 
must be in a state of solution, and acted 



articles as tea-pots, severs, forks, spoony 
and rings are required to he plated with 
gold or silver, the process may be worked 
on a small scale, and most satisfactorily, 
with a f^w very simple utensils ; and as 
a clearer idea of the various steps of ths 
art can he conveyed to the reader by a 
description of the procesi earned on ex- 
perimentally, we shall procesd to ezphun 
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e&ct the results of electrotjping and 
electroplatmg. 

The articles required to conduot the 
operation sre two round. otkI Tesaela, oc 
water-tiglit bozei, nuinbemd I md 2, 
two or three yaidi of thin copper wire, 
and thrae metal plates, two of copper 
■nd one of line; the mie of these pUtes 
depends umm the mwnitnde of the ope- 
nitions to be undertaken. The mode of 
procedure is fint to bind the linc and 
one of the copper plates together by 
means of thin twine, having inttrpoied 
at each comer a slice of coA or a bit of 
wood, about half an inch thick, so as to 
prmmt thi plattt touehittg, and leave a 
clear apace between the two. A wire, 
long enough to reach in an arch from 
one Tesa«l to the other, is to be firmly 
soldered &om the top of the bound top- 
per plate to the top of the second copper 
plate, while anouer wiro of Kreater 
lengtji is in the same manner to be aol- 
det«d to the upper lutfbfe of the zine 
plat«. The medillioii, coin, or whatever 
object is required to be electrotyped 
ehould now be soaked in very hot wax, 
and then brushed over with black lead 
until the (Qrlkce is quite black and 
highly polished. The unatUuhed end of 
the wire &om the zinc plate is now to 
be closely bound round the margin of 
die medallion or object, and the end 
boond down by wai, care being tat™ 
to black lead ftnd pcjish this additional 
pieceof wax with the «ame care as that 
bestowed on the sm&ce. Having pre- 
pared all the apparatus asufflcieiit quan- 
tity of diluted sulphuric odd is to be put 
into the vessel marked No. 1, while an 

Xil amount of a solution of the sui- 
te of copper, or common bluestona 
dissolved in water, la to be poured into 
No, 'i, adding a small quantity of diluted 
sulphuric acid. Into the veasel No. I 
immerse the bound plates of copper and 
Bine, and into the vessel No. 2 place the 
single plate of copper, and beside, but 
en no acaamt to iauch it, plunge tiie 
medallion or wliatever the object may 
be, suspended, like the copper plat«, by 
the wire attached to the rinc in vessel 
No. I. After a aliort time a coating of 
copper from the decomposed soluaon 



will begin to oover the surface of tlia 
immened object, and according to the 
thickness of deposit required moat depe nd 
the tine it is left in the solution, when 
eventually it is taken out of the bath, 
the cut may easulv be separated &om 
the mould by careiully filing all ronod 
the edge, when copper is used as the 
medium to be elecfaotyped the bl&ck- 
leading process ia not riqvired; all that 
is requisite being to wash at clean the 
coin or metsl, and then polish the sur- 
face brightly. 

With the same arrsagementa, and 
merely substitutiiig a. etJiution c^ the 
cyanide of silver, dusolved in cyanide of 
polasainm, or a solution of the cyanide 
of gold, for that of tlie sulphate of cop- 
per, in No. 2, a coating more Or leea thick 
of silver or gold may be deposited upon 
the object submitted to the galvtuiio 
action of the solution. It must be boiiie 
in mind, however, that these coattng^ 
however thick, irill tat tMtrt. 

Where the gold or silver is enieeted 
to adhere, end articles are required to be 
fihnly plated, the objects must first be 
thoroughly cleaned, then bruahed over 
with a solution of nitrate of mercnrv, 
then washed in dear water, and not ml 
then plaued in the solutioa of gold or 
silver. The object of tlie nitrate of 
mercury is to cover the metallic article 
with a thin layer of mercury, which is 
gradually taken np as the particles of 
gold or silver are laid down. This coat- 
iDg, which is permanent, is called elec- 
troplating. 

In the experiment veith the BcJntioii 
of the sulphate of copper, a jieoond oc^ 
per plate, attached to its fellow in vessel 
No. I, was immersed in No. S near to 
the medallion, lo when an article is >«- 
quired to be silver plated, a liUir plait 
must be anlffltiluted lor a' copper OM, 
attached by wire in the same manner lo 
the plate in No. 1. 

By means of this process metals may 
be coated with a soaicely qiprecJaUs 
layer of eilier gold or sUver, or they 
may be plated to a considerable thick- 
ness ; and there can be no doubt the sit 
of eleetroplHting is often used for moit 
dishonest purposes in lespeet to &b 
noble meUls. 
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GARDENING FOE JUNE. 

Tub Flower Gabdbn. — Haying ta- 
duced tlie ttems of pmks to one, and 
the buds on that etem to two o; three, 
tlie for^rardeat muat be tied louud tbe 
middle to prevent it from bursting. 
"Wlisn the Grat flowers are perfect, Hie 
■work of propagation mnst b^ done by 
piping:; that is, the Bpriga round tie 
bottom, of tbe stem are taken off two 
ioclkGS long, tbe lower leaves stripped 
offj plant in riob earth, watered till 
it is like mud : band-glasses must be 
covered over them, and they must be 
shaded from the mid- day aun. Bud 
roses aa soon as tbe atoc^ bsve grown 
euougb. to offer an opportimity ; their 
bark should readily peel off. China, and 
moat of tlie emootb-Wied rose cuttings 
may be struck under a hand-glaaa in the 
common border. Cuttings of fuchsias, 
geraniuma, beliotropes, and all sorts of 
greeabouse plant*, may be atmct ; and 
Btruct cuttJDgs may be potted off into 
Hmall pots, or planted in the open 
ground. Pitoteea and carnations, wlucb 
are tbrowing up liieii bloom stems, 
must have tbem regularly tied up to 
tbeir efokesi and as woq as tbe buds 
are large enough, not more than two or 
three should be left on each stem, nor 
moat any plant have more than one 
stem left on it. Chrysanthemums as 
before. Dahlias must be faatened to 
their stakes as they progress in growth ; 
look aharply after earwigs, which must 
be detitroyed. Aphides, which infest 
roses, camationa, dahlias, and others, 
should be syringed off with tobacco- 
water, in the evening after sunset, or 
in tbe morning before tbe son is upon 
them. This ahouM be done with a 
nnall rose ; even plain water is better 
than none. Watering has now become 
a very necessary operation for lU plants 
•n pots ; and those which are out of 
liOOTB should be oilen turned round, to 
prevent tbem rooting through. Hya- 
uatbs and tulips muat be takeu up 
iJawfuUy, and Uid in their bo^es, but 
Mnet be dried in the shade before tbey 
are put away altogether. Decayed 
wavers and seed-vessels, eioept where 
toe seed is wanted, ahonld be taken off 



every kiud of plant. Anrionlas must 
be kept Irom violent raina, the drainage 
looked well to, and they muat be shaded. 
Shade psnsios from Uie hot sun, and 
water freely in hot weather; tbe son 
will injure tlie blooms. Sow seed. 
Plant out seedlings, and make new 
beds. Strike cuttings. Take up all 
bulbs IS the leaves decay, except where 
tbey are to stand over the winter. Ba- 
nuncnluses and anemones, of tbe au- 
tumn planting aud spring blooming, may 
be taken up as soon as tb^Ir foliage de- 
cays. Dry tbem, well before storing. 
Sananculuses for show must be sbad^ 
and watered. Plant annuals in the 
borders to succeed others. Qreenhouse 
plants, and every description of pro- 
tected subjects, may be planted or placed 
out of doors. Biennials and perennials, 
that are large enough, may be planted 
out, but it ia early yet. 

FetjitGaeden.— Budding. Theplnm 
tribe of planla should be done this month. 
Pog down strawberries, or put stones on 
the joints of such runners as you want 
for planting new beds ; they strike more 
readily; shorten all beyond the joint- 
Vines muat be constantly attended to ; 
all shoots which are not required must 
be taken off. Wall-fruit of all kinds 
should be cleansed of tbe fly, grub, 
snails, sluga, and other vermin. The 
syringe ia the most powerful antidote, 
if frequently applied with clean water ; 
or if that bo not sufBcienUy efficacious, 
first with tobacco-water, then clean 
water; all foreright ahoots— that is, 
those which stand out from the wall — 
must bo taken off. Thin lie grapes. 
Standard trees are equally worth tbe 
trouble of regulating the shoots ; take 
away those which are useless. 

!^rrCHEN GiaDHN. — Prick out cauli- 
flowers from the aecd-bed into a piece 
of rich ground, three or four inches 
apart, to grow stronger before planting. 
Sow turnips for a principal crop, roll 
tbem in, and if there has been no rain 
for a considerable time, water the groond 
tbe day before and the day after: thin 
such as require it. Sow the early kinda 
of peas as well aa others, r "~ 

faster than the late ones; i 
that rei^uire it. 
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DESTRUCTION OF BOOKS. 

Thb literary treamreB of antiquily have 
(Dfieied from Oi« malice of man, as well 
M that of time. It ia remakable tliat 
eonqueTOrs in the moment of Tictorj, or 
in ute uoBpaiing devastation of tiieii 
nLge, have not been aatiefied vith dea- 
troying nun, but liave eves cairied their 
Tengeance to &oo^. Ths Peiaiana, &om 
their hatred to the religion of the PhiE- 
nicianB and Egrptiaiis, destroyed their 
boota, of which EuseMui notices a great 
nuniber. A Grecian librair at Goidus 
was burnt by the aect of HippocrateB, 
because Ihe tinidiana refused to follow 
the doctrines of their master. The 
Bomana burnt the boohs of the Jews, 
the Chnadans, and the philoaophers ; 
Qie Jews those of the Christisjia snd 
pagans i and the Ohristians the works 
of the pagans and Jaws. The greater 
part of the hooka of Oiigen and other 
heretics were continually hnmt by the 
ortfiodoi party. The TOluable library 
of Alexandria was pillaged or deatiayed 
by the Christiana, and neariy twenty 
years afterwards the appearance of tbu 
empty ehelTcs excited the indignation 
of every spectator. 

The pathetic nairatiTe of Nicctas 
Choniates, of the ravages committed by 
the Christians in the thirteenth century 
at Constantinople, was fraudulently sup- 
pressed in the printed editions, though 
preserved by Dr. Clarho, who observes 
that the Turks have committed /awir 
injuries to the works of art than tho 
hu'barous Christians of that age. The 
reading of the Jewish Talmud had been 
fbrbidden by Tarious edicts of the Em- 
peror Jusdnian, by many of the French 
and Spanish kuiES, and by nmnbers of 
the Popes. All the copies were ordered 
to be humt, and in 1569 tieelvt t/mutand 
co^es were destroyed at Cremona. 

The story of the Caliph Omar— pro- 
claiming throughout the kingdom, at the 
taking of Alexandria, that the Koran 
contained everything that was useful to 
believe or to know; and therefore com- 
manded that all the books in the Alex- 
andrian library should be distributed to 
the masters of the baths, amounting to 
1,000, to be used in heating their stoves 



during a period of lix montht-^aoieia 
paradox vontd attempt to denj. 

A similar event happened m Persia, 
when Abdoolah in the third century 
ordered all the Persian HSS. found 
within the circle of his govermnent, aa 
the works of idolater!, to be burnt 
When Budah was taken by the Turks, 
a cardinal ofiered a vast sum to redeem 
the ^at library, founded by Matthew 
Corvmi, being partionlarly rich in Greek 
and Hebrew lore, and all the classics of 
antiquity. Thirty amanuenses had been 
employed copying manuscripts, and illu- 
minating them in the finest style of art ; 
the barbariana, however, destroyed most 
of the hooks, in tearing off their splen- 
did covers and silver bosses. Cardinal 
Kimenes seems to have retaliated a little 
on the-Saracens, for at the taking of 
Granada he condemned to the fl^es 
Jiw t/ti)U4and copies of the Koran. 

The destruction of libraries in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, is wept over 
by John Bale. Those who purchased 
the religious houses took the libraries 
ss part of the booty, with which they 
either scoured their furniture, or sold 
the books as wsste paper, or sent them 
abroad in shiploads to foreign book- 
sellers. The fear of destruction in- 
duced many to hide their most volua- 
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walls, where they cither rotted, became 
forgotten, or lost. 

At the Reformation, popular rage ex- 
hausted itself on illuminated books or 
MSS. that had red letters on Ihe title- 
page. Any work that was decorated 
was thrown in the flames aa a super- 
stitdous one', red letters and illununa- 
tions were considered aa sure marka of 
their papistical and diabolical origin. 
In 1699 tiie hall of the Statianers 
underwent as great a purgation as that 
carried on. in Don Quixote's libnuy. 
Wharton gives a list of the best writtis 
who were ordered for immediate con- 
flagration by the prelates Whitgift and 
Bancroft, urged on by puritanical and 
Calvinistic prejudice. I.ike thieves and 
outlaws, the books they condemned wer« 
orderid to be taken vihernotvcr they mat/ 
U found. — " Carioaitiia of Lilerature.' 
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MBMOET — MODES OF 
STUDY. — We are not prapared to 
reoomntand the lue of any Ejrstem of 
■rUBoiftl memory. Moat ot thme we 
ham Ezummed leqnini mora tnnible to 
nndentaiid than noold enabl* the 
•tudmt to gain the knowledge he sMki 
wittuHit them ; Bud they too oftMi make 
those who lue them mere rawiiitnieal 
iK^taien of facta, without enlarging 
Hair judgments of adding to titmr 
Btoek of re&l knowledge. To leom a 
U«tof datea is of little iiae,niileaa the 
student understands the oauies and 
nonlts of the events whose place he 
flzas in his chronology. An enlai^ed 
view of psnods of history, and a know- 
ledge of Om manner in which t^e 
events of past ngei inSoenoe the pre- 
sent oonditioni of mankind, is more to 
be Talued tlion the moat petfeot memory 
(rf dates. ItisBoommoneiTorofstadente 
in Bcienee, to seek perfection in details 
before mastering grawcal prinoiplea, and 
to orerbordan Uke mind with a sarisB 
of oomparatiTely unimpoitaitt matt«n, 
while they negtsoi to gain aequuntauoe 
with the fimdtmtutBl laws. This in as 
abnird as the oonduot of a man, who, 
wishing to gain a oompleto knowledge 
at a fine pieoa of arohiteotore, began by 
•nalyiing the oeoHnt used in its oon- 
strvotioii. 

PBONimCIATIOlT — njDia- 
TmCTNESS. — One great tunse of 
indistinctneis in reading, is ^j^kji^g tJxe 
sound of some^the finalomuimaiita whm 
Hun are fdlowed by wcods bej^nning 
with *owels, and, in eome oases, where 
the fallowing w<ud be^na with a eon- 
■onant. A common &iilt in reading 
and speaking, is to prononnoe the word 
and like the aitiale oft, Example : — 
"dog on oat," instead of "dog and 
oat." "Men on money," instead of 
"men and money." This fault is 
most offensiva to the edaceted ear, if it 
is oommitted when the following word 
onninencea with a Towel of the game 
BOnnd, as in the sentence, " queitiou on 
answer," instead of " qnastdon and an- 
swer ;" or, " he aie pears on apples, on 
*^ ^SEi" instead of "he ate pean and 
apples, attd an ^g," In soma ports of 
the Un^idom the final / li (liopptd, 



eapedaLy before woida beginning with 
th. The word vilh before t& is also 
frequently sluired in a manner which 

STSB much indistinctnefiB to utterance, 
I reading or speaking in large roomf^ 
diatinotoesa is sacuied only by the slow 
uttetimoe of words, between each of 
which there should be a perceptible 

wBiTara matebials. — 

Before the inventian of writing as a 
means of recording ertota, men Ranted 
trees or erected rude altara or heaps at 
Etone, in remembranoa of post erents. 
Picturee and itatnee were soon sug- 
gested as symboliool or representalJTa 
things. HeniuleH probably could not 
write when he fixed his famons pillars. 
The moat andent mode of writing wa* 
on bricks, tiles, oyster-shells; then 
tables of stone or facets of blocks; 
afterwards, on plates of ivory; and 
finally, an appnuiuiation to the use of 
paper was made by the use of the bsik 
and leaves of Ireea. It has been graoe- 
fully observed, that the ancients gave 
speoch to ta^ metals, and trees by 
engraving memorable events upon them. 
In the book of Job, mention is made of 
engraving on rotla and sheets of lead. 
The law of the Jewa was said to ba 
written on tables of stone j — Heaiod's 
norks on leadm' t«b!ea. Ilie lawa of 
the Cretans were desoribed aa " en- 
graven in bronae." The Romana etched 
their laws on^biase, and the speech of 
Claudiue, engiaved on platea of bronze, 
is said to exist in the town-hall at 
Lyons. Bronie tables are still un- 
earthed in Tuaoany. Treaties and con- 
veyances of property were also engraven 
on brass, and ofGmal mementos have 
been found etched on copper. A bill 
of f soffinent on oopper, dated a centui^ 
before Christ, is stated to have been 
dug up near Bengal. In eariy times the 
shepharda wrote their mage with 
thorns and awls on Htraps of leather, 
which they wound roand their crooks. 
The Iceluiderfi scratched their runa 
on their walla, and their heroes appear 
to have bestowed some of their leiaure 
in recording tiieir own acts on their 
□haiiB and bedsteads. Wooden boards 
overiaid with beM-waz wen aometimfi 
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WAX. — Vegetable wax uid 
bee^-wax differ in tbdr elenmnteiy 
ooiDpoaition, The f omier ia a vegetable 
modaot^ forming the varniah of the 
Wrea oi certain pUntu and treee ; it ia 
finmd alao upon some berries — hb the 
Myrica ceriftra, and it is an ingredient 
of the pollen o{ Sovera. It traa long 
■apposed th»t boBs merely ooUaotod the 
trax ready formed in plaota, but Hnber 
found that, though ezoluded from all 
food except aogar, they atill formed 
■war. "Beea-waj;" ia obtained by drain- 
ing and trashing the honeyooml^ whioh 
ia then melted in boiling water, atrained 
tbtonj^ oalioo or linen, and cast into 
oakes. Many of the cakee eold in tbe 
■hope will be found to be moulded into 
die shape of the inside of tbe cottage 
dishes in nMcb the melt«d wax itbb 
cooled. Foreign wax cornea from the 
Baltic tlie Levant, and the shores of 
^buy. It is bleaobed by 
in thin slioes to air, lights and 



adulterated wltli spermaceti. 
sJeo mixed foe urtistio purposes nith 
Canada balsam, Yenioa tmpentine, com- 
mon reain, tallow, £0., Jkl 

DEAF AND DOME. — Deaf- 
neSB may be partial or complete. Where 
it is partial, it usually arises from dis- 

tion of the inbemal parta of tb^ear, or 
disease of the throat, where the eusta- 
chiaii tube opens at the back of the 
DOM. Where the deBtoeas ia complete. 



nesa of tiie organs of hearing from 
birth, and in such mses dnmbitaa ii 
alieayi Ikc remit, Tbe reason of this is 
obvious. Tbe man who never hears tbe 
■OOnd which others usflto communicate 
their thoughts, can never imitate those 
aouuds. It bAS been found, indeed, in 
those rare coaea where complete deaf- 
ness has arisen after children have 
learned to talk, that they have refined, 
only for a while, the memory of the 
modes of speech; but that their words 
become fewer, till at last t^ey have 
fbixotten altogether hat to utter words 



or artionlBta vocal sounds. In oomple^a 
deafitess, the sufiicers do not hear tlia 
sounds which they themselves utter. 
The effort to tsaoh the dumb to talk 
has bean undertaken by ignorant per- 
sons, who, having found aU Hie organs 
of the voice complete, supposed ttiat in 
that circumstanoe tbey found all the 
oonditions necessary for the production 
of speech, being ignorant of the fact, 
that speech is an imitation of sounds 
htard, and that tbe integrity of the 
le first reqnint 



organ of hearing w 



t reqmre- 



EI-ECTMCITT OF THE AIR. ] 

— The earth and the surrounditig 
air have an extraordinary relation to 
electricity. These phenamena may be 
referred to slotic ordysamie electricity ; 
the latter occurs but rarely, as in case 
of thunderatorms, Ac, which are in- 
stances of great local disturbance, as 1 
there must be a great amount of thin | 
abnormal action to produce a senuble 
effect on the galvanometer. It is very 
remarkable that these disturbances o<y 
our when the amount of atmc^berio 
electricity is at itaminimom. Thejtatte 
condition of atmospheric electricity is a 
subject of mnch. higher philosophical 
interest. From the obaervaticns of U. 
Quetelet, it appeara — Firsts that ths 
amount of electricity at any given mo- 
ment varies at different altitudes, but ia 
the same at all similar altitudes. Se- 
condly, that it increases directly with 
the distance from the earth's surface. 
Thirdly, that it is greatest in the coldest 
months. Fourthly, that in the conrao 
of the day it is greatest at 8 a.h. and 
9 P.M. Fifthly, that it is (peater when 
the sky ia clear than when it is clouded. 
Sixthly, that th« electricity of fog or 
snow is doable that of rain, and equal 
to the mean maximum of the oold 
months. During bis observations, eon- 
tinned through five years, M. Quetelet 
found the atmosphere in a negative state 
in twenty-five instances only, and all 
these occurred either immediately 
before or immediatoiy after run, or a 
storm. . As to the dependence of 
electricity on the direction of ths wind 
it appeared to be greatest when the 
wind was from 3.1;. to B.8.B., and from 
W.N.W. to N.W. 
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COLLEGE BXPENSES. — ftr- 
/ard. — Seyeral correspondBntu ask — 
" Which college U the loaat eipaoBive 
tot persona wishiDg to Btod; and gra- 
duate &t V This ia a question which 
has been aaked, no one knows how 
often, during the last 120 years, and 
still coatinueB to be of great interest. 
Mr. Ekten, a fallow and ex-tutor of Oriel 
College, published a work on ChlUge 
Mxpetaet and Poor Schalan: and the 
Bev. 0. Gordon, Contideratiimt. It has 
been stated, upon high autborit;, that 
a young man might have roome, food, 
and college totot fcr £80 a-year (of 
twenty-two weeks). As observed in an 
excellent article on tbis aiibject in the 
Oxford ProMlant SfagasiMSoT October 
ISIT—Oifiird expenses are of two or 
throe classes : there are the voluntary, 
the involuntary, and an ugly class, 
which may be ci^led tbe unreckoaed, or 
the unconscious, or the nuBcellaneous. 
For the first only are the college 
authorities directly reaponsible. The 
expenses of a quiet reading man, as 
incurred during his first year of 
residmce, are given as follows :—Pre- 
Utninary E^epauei: Caution money, 
£30 ; admission fees, £5; matriculation, 
' £1 lSs.6d.{ furniture, £10; n^iaking a 
total of £76 18b. 6d, For Lent term 
(eight weeks), he paid for food (battels), 
muversity dues, tuition, rent, coals, and 
laundren, £21 ira. ; for Easter teem 

expended £19 lis.; for Act term 
(three weeks), £11 2s. ; and for Mich- 
aelmas term (Qve weeks), £23 2s.; 
making the eiarettt expenses for the 
one year equal to £78 12b., or for the 
threeyears, £285168. Addtolhistho 
preliminary expenses, and we find that 
upon the three years there has been an 
»aflay— which may be called compul- 
sory—equal to £812 Us. fld., or an 
average of £101 4a. lOd. per annum. 
In addition, however, the four grace 
terms of non-residence are charged for, 
of which the expenses are equal to 
about £21 Ss, To this'muat be added 
the fees for EA. (£12 ds.) and M.A. 
(£22 128.) degrees; making a gross 



for furniture, returned £hi ; leaving a 
nett total of £316 Os. 6d., or £105 pel 
annum. To this must be added the 
expenses of tea, sogar, and candles 
(which the college does not provide), the 
fees of a private tutor, and the expenses 
of books, and what are sailed extras, 
which may be regarded as closely allied 
to neceasaries. The poor student^ 
therefore, pays for one hundred weeks* 
residenre in Oxford upwards of £100. 
rSea tbe Report of the Bristol Education 
Society.] The least expensive rxM^ 
for a man of thirty years of age is Pem- 
broke or BiBter. The expenses am 
said to be a little leas at what am 
callSi " Halla." In reply to queationi 
about " terms to bo kept," we should 
refer our pupils to Voja l/niserrUy 
Calendar (6s.) for more detailed 
particulars than we can here give. 
There ore four terms in the year, the 
lengths of which respectively had been 
given above. . Sixteen terms (lumtnof) 
are required for the degree of B.A. from 
commoners ; and they are allowed to 
be Bandidatea for the d^iree after 
having completed three years; but 
owing to certain rej^ulationa, residence 
for twelve terms only is wOuaUy 
necessary. From the admissianto B.A., 
twelve nominal terms are computed 
before the admission to M.A., but only 
one term is actmUli/ required. For 
B.C.L. (bachelor in civil laws), twenty- 
eight twintnoi terms are necBsaary, but 
seventeen only need be aetmUiy kept. 
The regulations of matriculation ore 
private with your ooU^e tutor. la 
answer to A. R., and others, we reply 
thata B.A. of Dublin may get his terms 
allowed, but must pass an examination 
before obtaimng a decree. The difi^ 
eaoe between the " incorporation " and | 

" ad eundem gradum," is, that the 
latter only gives a vote in convocation. { 

W. B. F., 4o.— The terms ot St. Bees' do 
not count at Oxford. — Cambridge. — The 
college expenses at Cambridge, which 
appear to be very disproporldonato com- 
[tared with those of the Scotch nDiversi. 
ties, amount to about £80 per annum, 
eicloaive of tradesmen's bills and 
private tutorage. For this sum, ti« i 

stttdent is entitled to the exoltudve nw 
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of two rooDiB in coll^«, to dine in the 
cotiegn hall during term, and to attead 
the Tuioua c1use«. Theie meet mostly 
for two or three honra iiaoh day. The 
■olneota of Rtndy for the fint year are 
— the claaaiaal authors, elementary 
mathematioe, and Old Testament 
history ; second Jear, the •ame, witli 
the addidoD of the evidenoes of the 
Christian religion, moral philoBophy, and 
Oieekuid Boman hiatoryi thud, year, 
the higher matiiematica, theology 
(pAtristic and polemical), the histoiy 
and BntiqnitieB of the Christian Church, 
and the Liturgy of the E^gliah Chutch. 
The whols of the three yearn' studies, 
if diligently punned, are beliered to be 
caleulated to gtoirad the student well 
in the three imporbuit divioona of 
laamiog — history, phlloaophy, imd 
aolenee; and to strengthen (as Dr. 
Whewall has shown in his Oia^iridgt 
Shtdwi) the two moat important of the 
human &cnltiea — reaaon and langnige. 
I ought to mentioa that at Trinity 

in Hornet's lUad,, Xenophon'a Memoror 
bilia, Virgil's ^neid ; arithmetic ; the 
elementa of algebra ; and Euolid, books 
L and JL F.3.— l%e student has an 
opportiinit; of attending leotnres, if he 
please, for a trifling fee^ in every branch 
of learning — botany, (diemiatty, geol<^y, 
medicine, anatomy, phjtdo, and in all 
the modem languages, in addition to 
tba regular . oonrae of study. — J. A. L. 
— Sdinburgh. — An Edinburgh oorro- 
tpondent write* : — " In Edinburgh, the 
seosion begins on the flrat Tuesday of 
NaTember, and olosea abontthe middle 
of ApriL The matricnlatiim ticket ooits 
£1. The lil«rary, ^liloaophical, and 
dlTini^ olasaes, are ttire* goinass each. 
The niedical oUsaea vaty from £2 to £7. 
Taking £8 as olasa fen, on^s total ei- 
pensea for a session need not exceed 
£86."— A Qlangow student states that the 
feee there only differ in the matricula- 
tion fef, whioh is 7s. 6d. The stn- 
denta sre under no restrictions except 
in the class rooms ; t^ey can live where 
they think px^er, and do what they 

TBIFLES—The bert essay we 
know on the importsmoe of small mat- 



ters is to be found in Tupper'n Prowr. 
biai PhUoiopky. We remember hearing 
how a French poet hod inscribed a copy 
of Tersea—^ OmlUtaettt, dutnnt de ma 
Steitr. In a second edition, it ia said, 
Uw word ssa having dropped ont^ tho 
letters were placed by mistake in such 
a manner, as to make the aeatence read 
—mo cAimwifo Svar. In 1717 a Bible 
waa prinl«d at the Clarendon Pren, in 
which the heading of tbe 20th chapter 
of Luke stood thus — "The parable of 
the Yinegor ." By nsistake a g had 
been anhstitatad for a y and the d 
droppod out A qnatrel about an old 
bucket has ere now lead to a destmo- 
tire war ; a trifling acddent has de- 
stroyed a oily. The most important in- 
tereats frequently depend upon a ateadjr 
and unifom] attention to small matten. 
We have no fait}) in men who are so 
impiesied with their own conoeptionB 
of the immensity of their "missioii,'* 
that Uiey spend ^ait aner^a in prido- 
blown vapouring*, and are too self- 
satisfied to oondesoend to pay attention 
to " detaila." They con liTe for nothlos 
less than " the nniverse," and therefore 
formt their duty to the "limited drole"* 
of ^llow creatures in the "narrow sphere 
of reaUty.' It is easier to talk of the 
" devotion of a life to the elavatioa of our 
fellow-man," than to give a week's steady 
attention to oolleotJng for the support 

of a SundOT sohooL 

■ HOMCEOPATHY-Thepraotloa of 
dividing medieiaes inflniteeinwily ia wt 
an enential pttedpla of homcsopathio 
proctdoa, wbudi la founded upon the 
principle tliat timliia timiUba ouron- 
(ur. Ilie method oonaiBta essentially 
iu th» administration of medioineB, 
whieb are presumed to excite in healtiiy 
penons symptoms similar to those 6t 
the disease. Thus, eruptions of ilw 
skin being produced by sulphtir, Bol- 
phur is applied as a cure ; quinine pro- 
dudng intermittent febrile symptoms is 
used as a speciGc for ague ; and aTsenit^ 
in minute doses, being found to give 
rise to symptoms analogous to tbose of 
cholera, is indicated as tbe speoido for 
that frightful disease. Though disd- 
plfls of tiie Allopathic school, we cannot 
deny that sliigular soooeai ' 
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lutliKBopatliia praotice oa Bereral oooa- 
fiiona ; as» for instaiia^ in the treatment 
of Uie cholera in En^laiid and Riueia ; 
and Btill more smgularlf in the treat 
meot of the deetructive t^phuB, whioli 
contributed to the dapopolation of Ire- 
land. At with pbrenologf md other 
Boiraices, the profrasora of honiiBopatliy 
have been too often ita greatest enemiea, 
b; nlaiming for its pisotioe, &c., higher 
value than leallj beloaga to it. A laige 
proportiou of those who piaotiae hom<ao- 
pathy adopt Qie plan of luliiiiniateriDg 
medloine in » itikta of minute subdivi- 
Bion on the ground that medidnea bo 
preaented to the abeorbing auifaoaa of 
tbe body more npidl; t^bs into the 
blood ; but we have nerei' heard any 
peioon argue that " the Eiualler the 
dose the greater the eSect." Hr. 
Sampson's nork is the best popular 
tauitiEe OD the Hubieot, we believa 

VEGETABLE ACIDS IN EE- 
LATION TO CHOLERA. — Some of 
your readers irilJ, doubtlaaa, recolloot 
having read in the LanMt for 18H and 
ISSS, ollusiona made to the exemption 
of Jews from o&>lera, and the cauaea 
auigned for their immunity — by some 
to olive oil, others to abstinence from 
pork and shBll-flab, also tram apirituoua 
liquors, and by myielf to the frse uaa of 
lemon-juios and vinegar with artioles of 
diet. The exemption of Jews &om 
diolera mora than any other isoe haa 
been doobted by aome. That many 
have died of the diaeaae, I cannot but 
adnut; buClsuipeotthatarimeof thine 
who ware attacked were ofraiii of oon- 
tinuing, in times of cholera, the vegetable 
aoid £et. Amongst the few of the 
Jewiah peixoaalaa nhom I may oall 
patients, I found more than one Cunily 
who thooghe that aoida of nJI kinds 
shouli be avinded, and same of these 
bod diarriina. Michel Levy, in hia 
" Tiaitd d'Hygjto^" alludes to the ex- 
amptioa of Jewa from oholaro, and 
lakand da Diembiaok, M.D., in his work 
on &e Plaguy published by him in 
Latin, in 1722, and mnslated into Eng- 
lish t^ Thomas Stanton, aurgeon, states 
thia, in refefeaoe t« plague :— " It is very 
lemackable that in the historiea of many 
peatilenoea, notice ia frequently taken of 



the exemption of Jews from infection,* 
Both auUiors dwell upon the diet ot 
Jens, but rather allude to tbe vt^table 
aoida, which, from times immemorial. 



enlarge upon this aubjaot, but fear hi 
trsspaas too much at preaent on the 
pages of yoQC journal, well knowing 
tiiot many of your eorreapoudeuts, who 
have a,priorclaim to me are awaiting 
their turn for their articlea to appear- 
In oonslusion, I will express a hope that, 
should the cholera ut^ortnnately vjjrit 
us thisoran7BncceediDgsnmmer;afilir 
trial will be given to some of flie vege- 
table and mineral ooide, both as pr»- 
vtative and remedioL I am. Sir, your 
obedient servant^ J. H. TuoKSB : 



SLEEP AHD STUDY.— It ia ■ 
common complaint — " When I want 
to study, I invariably tail asleep." 
Them are many Taaaona why this is the 
oaae. A frequent cause of the sleepineas 
of IJie student over his book is the 
ohoice of an improper hour for reeding, 
as for inatanoe^— after dinner, or at a 
late hour in the evening, after the 
phyaioal energies of the bodies ore es- 
baoated. Smoking, and the drinking of 
spirituous liquors, also produce sleepi- 
ness, A still more common cause of 
drowsiness is the direction of the mind 
constantly to the same suhjeot tn (A« 
lame mtmner ; this is the miataka of 
diligent students, who for^ that the 
mind, like the atomach, reqoirasa mixed 
diet, and loaes its appetite and power of 
digestioo, unless the nutriment is varied, 
at Uatt in farm. The effort to study 
continuously, when the bisin deolorea 
itself unfitted to receive more excita- 
tion in that partieular manner, is de- 
cidedly injurious, and should Dot be 
persiated in. If it is neoaeaar; to punoe 
the t«}geet, the mam,mr of study ahould 
be varied. A friend may be requested 
to question the student^ or ha may 
" test hia knowledge" by Contriving 
questjons, and looking out the ananerl 
in his works of ref^ienoe, which should 
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much of hh laooeia to a habit of artem- 
pare speaking in his mom to an 
tmaginary audieuce, when readisg had 
bacoma irearisome. The Btodecit often 
induces drowadneBs by foolishly making 
hiB study, his table, hia chair, and hia 
habits, as luiurious as possible. We 
never sit in an easy chair, and we would 
advise every ambitious student invaria- 
bly to eschew all such luxuries aa 
1 oun^ng-chsirs, thick table-cloths, elbow 
cuahioES, bandsome reading-oaps, and 
all varieties of boak-resta. We know a 
real " stuily" at a glance, by the absence 
of all such tJiinga. The mnt of a 
proper supply of oiygeo in the blood 
sent to the brain, is another fruitful 



r sits down to stud; immedi- 
ately after coming from the cold wit- 
dented air, which, at each inapiraldoo, 
supplies Mm with more oiygeu than the 
warm esipanded atmosphere of a heated 
'room. Too large Or too small a supply 
of blood tn the brain produces drowsi- 
ness J the former is the more freqaent 
cause, but may be relieved by tying a 
damp towel round the bead. A oommon 
mistake of the studious is to over-heat 
tlieir rooms, and to sit near the flre, 
whereby tbeir heads become heated, 
and the blood driven from the feet, 
which are chilled by the cold (and com- 
paratively heavy) air which flows along 
tbe floor. A. thermometer should be 
suspended in every study. EicellenC 
instruments may be purchased for one 
shilling at Bennett's, 6S, Cheapside. A 
regulated temperature ia an important 
item in the causes of the health and 
success of the studious. 

THE BLACKBBRRT.— Veiy 
few regard this shrub as of the slightest 
value — it does, however, posaasB some 
qualities whidt entitle them to the 
attention of others than the mere 
passer-by. Pot instance : — the black- 
berries have a deaiooative and astringent 
Tirtne, and are a most appropriate 
remedy for the gums and inflammation of 
the tonsils, Boerfaave afBrms that the 
roots taken ont ot the eartb in Februaiy 
or Marob, and boiled in honey, are 
an BtceUeot remedy against diipsy. 



Syrup of blaAberries, picked when only 
red, is coolir^ and astringent, in oom- 
mon purgings, or fluxes. The bruised 
leaves, stolks, and unripe froit^ applied 
oufcwiidly, are said to oure ring-worm. 
Passing through the cultivated grounds 
of the Heesra. Needhame, in West Dan- 
vers, our attention was attracted to some 
luxuriant bushes, about four feet in height 
which we vfere told yielded a beny— 
called tbe while blaciberry. To-day we 
have been kindly favoured by the gen- 
tlemanly proprietors with a box of this 
fruit matured. It ia not exaotly white, 
but more ^htie tbau block, resembling 
in appearance and taste tiie fruit of the 
mulberry quite as much aa the blati. 
beny. The luxuriant growth and 
abundant produce of this ehrub moke it 
desirable to be cultivated by Uiose who 
are ambitious of supplying a Variety of 
tbe best fruits of the season. — Nta 
England Farmer. 

CHINESE ETIQDETTE. — 
When a Chinese emperor dies, the in- 
telligence is announced by despatches 
to the sevoral provinces, written vrith 
blue ink, the mourning colour. AH 
persona of rank are requu«d to take the 
red silk omamentH from tlieir caps, 
with the ball or button of rank ; all sub- 
jects of China, without exception, ara 
called upon to forbear from shaving 
their heads for one hundred days, witJi- 
in whidl period none may marry, play 
on mumoal inatruments, or perfbrm any 
sacriflca. 

CLOVES. — Clovea are the un. 
opened flowers of a small erergreeu 
tree that resembles in appearance the 
laurel or the bay. It is a native of the 
Molucca, or Spice Islands, but has bean 
carried to all the warmer parte of the 
world, and is largely cultivated in the 
tropunl r(^ons of America. The 
flowera are small in siEO, and grow in 
large numbers iu clusters at the very 
ends of the brani^es. The cloves ws 
use are the flowera gathered before thn- 
have opened, and whilst th^ are stiU 
green. After being gathered they are 
smnked by a wood fin^ and then dried 
iu l^e sun. Each clove consists of two 
parta, a round head, which is the four 
pettila or leaves of the flowen roUed up. 
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«nd<Mliig a nnmber of mnan gteHka dt 
fllameDte. The other port of the cloi 
is terminated with four points, and i . 
in Act, the flower-cnp, and the unripe 
saad-veasal. All theae patia may be 
dWdnotly ahflwn if a few leavea are 
Bosked for a short time in hot water, 
when the leaves of the floivers soften, 
and readily unroll. The Bmell of cloves 
la very strong and aromatic, but not 
tuiploasant. Thsir taite i» pungent, 
ttorid, and lasting. Both the taite and 
Bmell depend on the quantity of oil 
they ooDtain. Sometimes tits oil in 
separated from the doves before they 
are sold, and ihe odour and taste in 
consequence in mnch weakened by this 
proceeding. 

WATER.— Well water may be 
affected as to puiity, tast«, &c., by the 
preaenoe of mineral salts, or of animal 
matters. The mineral subsCanoes are 
silica, alniniiia, csrbonatea, and phoa- 
phateeoflime and magoeaia, sulphate 
Qf alumina and potass, chlorides of 
oalciam, magnesium, sodium, and 
nitrates of the same bases. These 
mineral salts, in small proportione, do 
not serioualy aflfeet the qnaiities of 
water need for domestic porposea; 
when, however, they are in large pro- 
portions or oombined with animal 
matters, the water ia not fit for either 
waahiug or drinking. The preseooo of 
animal matters ia, therefore, of the very 
highest importance, since their effecta 
on the human economy produce dyaan- 
tery, and various maladies which appear 
to be contagious, beoauae the whole 
population acquire the poison at the 
same source, and are affected at the 
same time. Hence burial-grounds of 
all kiuda should be at Buoh a diatance 
from the town as to prevent the injury 
of the wells by the flitration of the rain 
through the soil of aoch plaoea. We 
have observed in more than one in- 
stance, that where the burial-grounds 
of a town are much above the level of 
its streets, or are placed in its eentre, 
that the mortality is above the average. 
The presence of magnesia, in goB' 
si^erable quantities, in well-water, has 
been aaid to produce goiire and cre- 
tinism ; but there ia some donbt aa to 
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the truth of thia statement. The dit> 
agreeable taate of tite water sent ta ua 
appears to be derived from alumina 
dissolved in on eicew of carbonic acid. 
It contains also a large quantity of 
vegetable matter, derived, apparently, 
from filtration through peat, or bj 
passage over moor land. The soil 
generally exerdses a great puri^dng 
power, by the oxidation of or^nio 
matters. [See Dr. Smith's Beport, pub- 
lished in Jamaira't Javmal, No. 98.] 
There are many natoril water-purifiers. 
In the Quarterly SevUw it is relat^ 
that Hr. Warrington had, for a year, 
kept twelve gallons of water in a state 
of admirably balanced purity by the 
aoHon of two gold fish, six wate^snail^ 
and two or three speoimens of that 
el^ant aquatjo plant known as FoUu- 
nmo tpiralU. Before the watai^snails 
were introduced, the deoajed leaves of 
the TaJIisneria caused a growth of 
slimy mucus, which made the water 
turbid, and threatened to destroy both 
plants and fish, But, ODder the im- 
proved arrangement, the alime, as faat 
as it was engendered, was consumed by 
the water-anaila, which reproduced it 
in the shape of yonng snails, whose 
tender bodies again formed succulent 
food for the fish ; while the Tallianerift 
plants absorbed the carbonic acid ei- 
hated by the respiration of their com- 
panions, fixing the carbon in their 
growing stems, and luxnriant blosaomi^ 
and supplying froah oxygen for the 
respiration of the anuls and the fiah. 
The speoteole of perfect equilibrium 
thus simply maintained between animal 
and v^etable, must have bean very 
beautiful; yet the experiment la so 
simple, Uiat any of oui pupils may 
repeat it with a certainty of auoccM. 
It is possible that some such means aay 
hereafter be made avulahle on a large 
scale, for keeping fowt-uoCcr clean and 

Whin we are alone, we have our 
thoughts to watch ; in our bmiliea, our 
tempers ; and in sodety, oar tongues. 

Fbbsbtbhino mediocrity ia much 
mora respectable, and unape^bly 
more useful, than talented incon- 
etanoy. — Lift in Santtt. 
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DIET, AOT) THE DIGESTIBILITT 

OF FOOD. 
{From tht litdical and Surgical &iiide.) 

{Oon^adtd from pagt If 7.) 
Pvddiwigt. — Putry on^ to be %l>t| 
well eooked, but not what is called 
noh or gnaaj. Hacd dninpliiigB lie like 
a atone on th* atomaah of most petqdtk 
Beef steak pnddiagg sod meat ;aee 
ought nerw- to batanntrjr those iMmog 
weak digealion.- 

Litde Cmof odna eat lanoh Bluvter 
if pnt while Iiot into a hot jw instead 
of bong allowed to oool aocording to 
the nsuil omtom. 

Cakes, puddings, to, are ma«h better 
if the oQirants, augar, and Sour used 
are made hot before being mixed toge- 
&er. 

Oatttt^~~Oa.is are beat when growa 
in a cold olimate, and they seem to 
agree with the inh^tonta as a sabstan- 
tU article of diet. Oatmeal ia chiefly 
Taluable in the fonn of gniel, aa it 
■oothea ths stomaoh, is nutritlTB, and 
easy of digeation. A. little oatmeal 
mixed with water ia aa exeellsnt drink 
when abatamiouBiMBa is neoeaaacy. Aa 
a liglit supper, nothing is more Qttii^ 
Uuo gruel for the d^oate. In inflam- 
matory affeutiooH, when proper to 
obange from toait and water, naariy 
htil a capful of gmel may be given 
amy two or thrae hours. Bnt there 
ue aome peisonB with whom oatmeal 
never agrees. Qmei for the uok ought 
always to be boiled one hour. When 
U will ait oomfortaUy on the atomach 
of a child, oatmeal gradually stirred 
into boiling water, and eaten with milk, 
fomit an exoelleat breakfast, not so 
liable to prodooa ooetiTenea^ as bread 
and miik. 

Barltg. — Bread made of the meal of 
barley is not easily digested, bnt^ from 
its flavour, ia liked by those accustomed 
to it. Pearl barley ia a great addition 
in the oonoootion of broth ; and as bajv 
ley -water will oftea auit where oalmeal 
gruel disagrees, mixed with mjlk it is 
^eioellentdietforthesiek. Itsheuld 
always be nude fresh, and boUed bhw« 

Rj/B Srtad aat> aa ft lantiTB; but the 



diaeaae to wluoh. this grsin ia subjosi 
l*ill sometimes render the whole popo- 
lation where it is used dsngerousty ill, 
and be prodoctive of meet aWlnUng 

Sitt, from Hs large proportiMi of 
stardi, is most axoellent for tha euk 
and those of defeotiTs digsatian; it 
forms an exoslleot substitute for t^» 
tables when found pavduotiTe of fl^o 
lenoy ; its tastelessness renders it euilj 
'flavonred and palatable. It ought to 
be w^ cooked, the grain much swelled, 
bat not broken ; by not stirring it in 
the process of boiling it does no^ what 
the cooka call, " set on." Ground ries 
ia more readily cooked than when 
whole. It is a good and eoonomkal 
food for isnulies. 

Maite requires a taste to be aoquired 
for it, and tlien it ia pr^srred to wheotco 
bread. Mixed with wheaten flour, or 
ae puddings or porridge, it ia, ss r^ards 
digeation, about the saute as ordinary 

Pea ifealisTery nutridouB, but often 
indigaatible ; from the flavour it givei 
to soup, it ia highly relished, and espe- 
oially used for that purpose on board 
ship i it ia also said to act moat beneS- 
cially vrith sailors as a prevendva 
to sDHTvy. In the north it is often 
made into bread, althou^ the brcMt 
made frtnn it is heavy and not easi^ 
digested. 

Atpaniffti is pressribed in Spain aa 
a poweiful diunitia The less flbroiUI 
vegetables are, the more eauly they are 
digeeted, yet they contain but a veiT 
slight proportjon of nutritioua princ^^ 
pie ; in UuB obaa there mav be named 
ardohi^^ sea-kale, vegetable marrow, 
oslery, the flower of the cauliflower, aod 
young French or kidney baana. Vege> 
tables Ou^t to be thoroughly cooked, 
and the water in which they have been 
boiled well drained from them before 
use. IVenoh and kidney beans, what 
old, contain agreat dealofnouriahmen^ 
and are a good substitute for more 
flatulent vegetables. Sea-kale and 
asparagus were at one time inaigniScant 
marine plants. The wild briar ia the 
parent of the rose; the sloe, of pluuu^ 
peaches, ^lioobi^ and i ~~ " ~ 
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aib, of apples of all kinds ; and com, 
the improTement: of gross, 

Polaloa, — Tbe best potato«a do UDt 
oontain a. fourth of tho nutritive matter 
of wbe»ten flour. They are chiefly 
TBlnable to dilute food that contains 
a large proportion of elbuoiisous mat- 
ter. If man ware to food eioluuyBly 
on animal food, a vaiSt train of eTils 
would arias; and therefore, by partaking 
of it moderately, irhils he supplies the 
Btomaoh with a, Eufficienoy for tbe ex- 
ercise of its fimctiooB, by same siidi 
article of diet as potatoes ha keeps up 
^proper balance, teading to a baalthy 
state of body. Potatoes ought always 
to be fully ripe and well cooked, and 
not «atan witJi a " hard heart." The 
mauaer of cookaij, aa to boiled, roasted, 
or baked, ia of no' imporlenoe. It is 
■aid, if boiled with their "jackele" on 
tiiey are more nourishing, but, if peeled 
before boiling, more easily digested. 

spinach, when tender and fresh, is 
easily digested. It acta as a stimulant 
to tbe stomaah. and bowel^ and is gently 
laxative in many instances. 

Tnmipt ought to be young, otherwise 
thej are apt to be slow of digestion, 
and annoy the digestire powers. 

OaibagM and Oreau, if young and 
quite fresb, are wholesome, but if even 
a day old tbey fcequeutly ferment and 
produce wind and acidity dni'ing diges- 
tion, which occupies some tune. The 
lees fibrous they are the better. 

Carroll and PomMfii are nntritioas, 
bat rather difficult of digeatdon. wilJl 
some persons. 

Atnt Peat ore best when young. 
When old they are highly nutritjons, 
but do not agre» with tiiose who have 
bad digenloQ. 

Broad aatd Wiiidtar Bean* ought only 
to be eaten by tkooe who hare out-door 

DrM Peal er Bttm» are very nutri- 
tive, but slow of digestion. 

IFoierflrMi or ftwdm Jfitrtard atimu- 



Lettmx, if found easy of digestion, 
with a little salt, ia suitable to Uie ato- 
maob, ani may b^ eaten, as in Uie north, 
with sugar and vmegar, or, as dressed 



on tbe continent^ with vinegar, mnatardi 
and oil. It is beet when yonog and 
quickly grown, as its narootio principla 
is not so great aa when old, and ita 
fibres being tender, digestion is mora 

Celery ought -hi be eaten when joting 
and tender, and is more easily digested 
when boiled. 

BadiAa are only good when young 
and scraped. 

Zulu and OmoHi do not agree with 
weak stomachs ; they are viUaaklo in 
oold and homid BtmoBpheras, and wbers 
the diet is meagr^ as on the Continent, 
and among labourers whose wages da 
not aSbrd a noorisbing diet. They 
are conduoiTe to health. A little parsley 
takes off the disagreeable odour of the 
breath arising from thair being eaten. 

Oacvmben. — Persons ha-?ing a bad 
digestdoo ought never to eat this watery 
and oooling vegetable. Vinegar and 
salt and pepper are condiments that 
should always be used v, ith it. 

The French convert vagetablsa of all 
kinds into wholesome and somewhat 
nutritioua soups, which, by tbe addition 
of a little spioe and flavouring, have 
become favourite dishes with all classes. 

Sugar is highly nutritious, adding to 
the fatty tisaus of the body, but is not 
eaty of digestion. 

MoTiey seldom disagrees with the sto- 
mach ; it ought not to be quite freed 
from the wax of tha comb, when used 
as an article of diet ; it ia greatly laxa- 

Trwtia, though like most highly sac- 
obarine bodiM, imtBting to the digf!)itiTe 
system, is preferable to sugar, and at 
tiie same time has laxative propertietk 

Olive OH, like butter, is alow of digea- 
tdon ; from oontdnental nations eating 
less frequently than we do, and conse- 
quently there being many hours for the 
digestion of food, it may be found useful 
in giving employment to the stomach. 

Vitugar is apt to derange the func- 
tions of digestion ; yet^ where the food 
is of an oily nature, or not fresli, it 
aids digestion, and prevents bad effects : 
this is especially the case on a voyof[o 
where salt meat is often eaten. 

Suit is in^rativaly required with 
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oar food, but ought to be taken with 
due regard to moderatioii. 

Ibices are stimulaDta to digestdon ', 
but If uEed to exceea, tend to weaken 
and impair the actiou of the stomach. 

Pickles are often valuable as Bthau- 
lanta and jfreTentiyee of putrelaotion ; 
but srhen indulged in as mere provoco' 
tiveB to tha Bippetite, too often cause 
the passage of Uie food before digestion 
has been completed. 

Tea eiereifles a peculiar influence over 
the nerrouH system, henoe tea is em- 
plo jed aa a dnnk by those who wish to 
remain watohing or studying at night. 
Strong green tea, taken in large quan- 
tities, acts upon some as a narcotic, but 
weak tea rarely disagrees with the in- 
valid, and is admissible and re&eahing 
in a variety of diseaees, especially those 
of a feverish or inflammatory tendency. 

A grain or two of carbonate of soda 
put into tbe tea-pot witb the tea, will 
greatly aid in extracting its strength 
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before it is poured on to the tea, and 
only a small quantity should be poured 
on at first. 

Co;fee is a tonio and Btimnlatang beve- 
lage of a wholesome character, but not 
HO good for the invalid as tea ; this is 
lued as au anti-narootio by those who 
study at night, and i> given largely to 
patients after poisoniug by opium and 
other powerful narcotics. 

Chocolate is very nauiishing, but, on 
account of the oil which enters into its 
composition, it is difficult of digestion, 
and apt to disagree with delicate 
persons. 

Cocoa is leas oily, and being a mild 
astringent^ is adapted to persons witb 
telaKed bowels. 

Fermented Ziiqnori, such as ale, por- 
ter, and be«r, commonly known aa fer- 
mented decoctions of malt and hops, 
deserve a slight notice. Beer difi^s 
from wine in containing less spirit, and 
more nutritive maM«r ; therefore, when 
nsed in moderation, it may be considered 
wholesome, proving a refreshing drink, 
and an agreeable and valuable stimulus 
and support to those who have to un- 
dergo much bodily fatigue. 

l«w.— It cannot be denied that 



more perfect healUl is m _ 

out ttmi with the use of this liquid; 
nevertheless, a moderats enjoyment of 
wiuB ia not injurious to those who take 
much open-air exercise. 

Ardent ^nrUt. — The injurious affectB 
of spirits we beg most emphatically to 
impress upon the reader, as in warm 
climate^ and in most oonntries 
visited by a voyager or emigrant, he 
meets only with newly-manubctured 
spirits, wUch prove most baneful to 
the English constitution, producing a 
long train of diseases. The most imme- 
diate consequencBs are felt in the 
buwels, dysentery being prevalent, and 
often fatal to those who give way to the 
degrading bestiality of over-indulgence 
in Australia. Tiie incautious use of 
ardent spirits may produce ovil oonse- 
qusnces to others, not habitual drunk- 
aixis. Of the havoc created by the new 
rum of the United States, all have read, 
and lamented over the weakness and 
depravity of bnman nature. Insanity 
is another disease that those who indulga 
in spirituous liquors are liable to. 
Dram-drinkers sufier &om liver com> 
plaiat, loBB of appetite, and fatal disease 
of the stomach ; they become thin, 
wasted, and emaciated. Emigrants, by 
indulging in ardent spirits, bring upon 
themselves ruin in body, mind, and 
fortnne. Dr. Prout says that, " with, 
regard to the use of itimttlatittg fluids 
during meals, it may be laid down as a 
rule, that the stomach, requiring their 
aid to enable it to do its duty, is in a 
state of disease, or certainly not a nalit- 
ral state ; for the moment such fiuids 
ente r a stomach only slightly debili- 
tated, tbey act as ferments, and are not 
only converted into acids themselves, 
but dispose evenrthing else to undergo 
similar changed, thus aocounting for 
diarrhcea, dytiente^, &c. The same 
eminent physician oMsrvee, with regard 
to the use of tobacco, that be considers 
it most deleterious in its eflects upon 
the organs of digestion and nouruh- 



A rrviBB potency presides in human 
affairs, and is wont q^ten to shut great 
things wiUiin tmalL — StyaltacCt TomA, 
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JOURNEY OF DISCOVERT ALL 
KOUND ODR HOUSE. 

JonaSEY FOUETH. 



Wb are now about to resume our Jour- 
ney of DisooTary all Round our House, 
and with the full determinattou to go 
n^lit on, and to oompleto the book of 
our travelB, witiiout any further delay. 
We have already oonsidered the phy- 
mcal aod physiologiail oouHtitiition of 
the inhabitaats of our hooee, and we 
■hall now have to forage about in avecy 
direotdon to see what we oan find, and 
to aocffitain what facta relate to the 
hiatory oi every oijeot which meets 

And a very ouriouB joonu^ this will 
be. For we shall not confine oureelvea 
to the examination of the mahogany 
tabl^ the alabaatar omamrait, the 
pupier taaehi and pearl tray, and the 
out lustres whioh gliMen upon tba 
mantlfr-piece. We most go into the 
kitchen, get into the salt boi, explore 
tile omat-fltand, call in at the coal hole, 
Cirage about ijie fire-plaoe, and even 
make on excursion up the chimney. 
For in evecy place some interesting facte 
may be gleaned, and the gema of 
knowledge tJiat will be di^ oat 
of some of tbeae dark receases vrill be 
foond even more grati^tiig to the mind 
than the &cta aseocdated with objeoU 
tiiat are at 8ret more pleasing to tbe 

In order that we may be able to get 
tliroogfa such an extent of travel, and to 
reoord our discoveriea in a plain but 
concise manner, we intMid, in future 
pagee, to adopt the oatechetioal mode 
of axposldoD, and pot pllun queetdons 
and anjwers reepeatin^; all the olijecta 
that come under our notdce. 

But before we proceed to do thia, let 
tie call attention bo a remarkable dr- 
cumstanoe bearir^ upon a £aot stated at 
the outset of our journey. 

It was there narrated that a party of 
young people, and their mamma, with 
the amiable Dr. Beuford, went t^ see 
the perfonaanoes of the Wizard in 



Covent Garden Theatre. It is now 
very well known that the theatre was 
sometime afterwards burnt down. The 
Wizard gave a masquerade, and in the 
very midst of the wild folly of the 
Hcene, a fire broke out — and now 
Cavent Oarden Theatre is— Where I 

If you had gone over the flite of the 
late theatre at the time (1856), little 
would be seen but charred pieces of wood 
and blackened hespa of stone, in wild 
confusion encumbenng the ground. 
But of this once splended ediGoe, with 
its magnificent preecenjum, its vast-jnt, 
and mde range of Buoaessive tiers of 
boxes, nothing else remains. What has 
become of all the former " effeots ?' 

Why the theatre has taken wings, and 
flown away. Speaking generally, fire 
seixed upon the splendid fabrio, and in 
a short time its elements were dissolved 
and set iree to form fresh combinations 
in the great theatre of nature. These 
alementa being diaengagsd farmed, in 
the manner we will hereafter explain, 
when exploring our fire-phuie^ oarbonio 
acidgas and wat«r. 

Where haa Uie carbonio acid gu 

It has been taken upon the wings of 
the wind, and, in all probability, been * 
borne to eveiy quarter of the globe. In 
the dense forests of Central America 
themonster tree has put forth its leaves 
and fed upon the gaa held in the aic— 
the tree has, in fact, made a meal upon 
CoYent Garden Theatre, and possibly 
that piece of forest Bosnery whum 
served to raise a pleasing illusion before 
the eyea of tiie audience in Macbeth, 
or the Tempeslv is now a piece of reel 
foliage waving its broad leaves in tbe 
western breexa. And who knows but 
tiiat, in the oourse of nature, we have 
drunk in our t«a-cup« aome of the very 
water produced by the combustion of 
thia gr^temple of the muses! While, 
probably, in millions of inatancce, dropa 
of tJkat water lie in crevices and 
hollows of tiie earth, forming new 



animalcules who make their exits and 
their entrances on their little stage, and 
live and die, within the globule of a 
drop of water no larger than a tear. 
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Now, as we have described the pby- 
■iotkl ooDstitutioa of the iahabitants of 
Oar House, 1st us first exaoune the 
tlanenli in which those inhabitants 
live, then we nill inspect the inventions 
wliich man's tngenuitj baa adapted to 
tender those elemenu more stibeervient 
to him, and will aUo examine to aome 
extent those works of ingenuity and 
I art hj which man siuToiuida himself 
with luiucies that miuiater to his hap- 
piness, though they oannot he said to 



We hav« (teaeribed m 
tion. What is that organiaatian for f 
It U to ntaic «n 0/ lAe elemetUi wpon 
wAieh man eSiitit. The Inngs make uae 
of the air ; the aye makes uae of (he 
light ; the stomach and the system 
generally make uae of water; every 
part of the body uses heat ; and all 
Mrts of the systsQi demand food. The 
£uid feeds aa conatantly as the mouth. 
The mouth ia tbe receptaole of food by 
which the body ia to be fed. The 
■tomach i9 the kitchen in whiob. food ia 
prepared for the use of the body. When 
we speak, therefore, of man's " organs " 
or " members," we apeak of those parti 
' of the living machinery by which tbe 
element!! are used up, or employed, for 
man's bcueGt. And tloa view of the 
aabject, bearing in nund that tbe body 
k held together aa the temple of a, 
living spirit superior to mere flesh and 
blood, gives ua a higher and clearer 
perceptiou of the distinction between 
tiie body and the soul than that which 
we might otherwise poaaess. The body 
ia a machine working for the spirit, 
which is its owner. While the machine 
works, tbe spirit directs and inQuences 
its actions. But when the machine 
stops, the apirit having now no power 
over a ruined temple, quite it^ and flies 
to a region where, as a spirit^ it becomes 
subject to a new order of existence 
consistent with its seveiande from 
earthly things and laws, and there 
enters upon its eternal deatiuy, subject 
to the jud^ient and appointments of 
God, For it is now no longer depen- 
dent upon a relation between spiritual 
and matoi-ial laws, and now the death 



organic machine can now iw 
longer afbct it. 

Suppose that tbe air, in which man 
lives, instead of being clear, so that it 
perceptible to sight, were 
tinged with a green colour, like the 
waters of the sea. We should then see 
that^ every time a man breathed, the air 
1d rush in a stream into his mouth, 
then return again ; and the air 
h returned would, by heooming 
warm, be lighter than the outer air, and 
would rise upward over the man's head, 
where, cooling and mingling with the 
, it would descend agun. Wo 
do, in fsct, see this action evidenced ; 
when in winter time the cold oondensas 
the vapour of tbe breath, we see Uia 
little cloud constantly rising befora the 
breather's £tce, and dispersing in the 
surrounding air. 

Now why dees tiiii air go in and ou^ 
and up and down t Baoanae man livw 
acme of the alamenlB 1^ which tlia 
Qomposed. 

it not a wonderful thing that that 
clear and elaatio substance, which you 
cannot feel, though it touches every 
pai-t of yonr body, and which you can- 
not see, is composed of two distinct 
bodies, having very diflbrent properties ; 
and thkt these two bodiea can comly be 
separated from each other ) 

Yes, tbia is indeed wonderful, and 
far ezoels the magio of the wizard, 
whom thousands of people flock to se& 
and into whose oo^rs they willingly 
pay thousands of poonda to have theip 
eyes cheated and their senses deoeived, 
instead of finding pleaaure in the pur- 
suit of truth, through experiments 
upon the interesting works of nature. 

The elements to which we have al- 
luded, aa forming the air we brsatlu, 
are oxgggn and niirogtn, mixed in the 
proportions of four of nitrtgen, and one 
otoxsgm. TheairalsocoutunsasmaU 
quantity of earbomc add gat, and 
uaually a Uttle water in the form of 
vapour. 

When Bian breathes he takes the 
oxygen, from the air, and throws off the 
mtrogen, and thia oxygen combines 
with tbe blood in the lungs, and in that 
produoea heat, and a&brds 
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ikouriahmenb to tbe sfstem. i_See A» 
aeeoitnioflheeireiiiatUiitip.liS-) 

Non, air U of the finit imporUmce to 
Ufa. Henoe it la provided for lu every- 
vhers. We require tic every second, 
mtter ever; few Iiohtb, and food at 
intemlii ooneiderably apnt. Air is 
tbereibra provided for ua ererywhere, 
WheUiBr we stand or sit ; whethBT we 
4well in a tbUb; or apoa a (oatintain ; 
whether we go into tbe cellar under 
our house, oi into the garret at the top 
of it, air ia there provided for ca, in 
every nook and OFBDny. God who made 
U a taw ibat man should breaUie to live, 
alw> aent him air abundantly, Uiat he 
might oomplj with that law. And all 
that IB required from man in thia 

Cr ia, that he will not shut out ( 
oty, but reoeive it freely. 
It is obvious enough that as i 
eveiy time he breathes, takes oxygen 
from the air, tbe air which he retuma 
from his lunge must be impure, not 
only beoause of the amount of oxygen 
taken from the tir, but because of the 
large proportion of carbonio aoid gae, 
given off from the body through the 

Ah wb hare employed the idea that if 
the air were coloured we shoold have 
the opportunity of mailing the proeeeg 
of breathing, let ua enlarge upon this, 
and suppose that every time the air 
waa returned from the lunge it became 
of a darker colour, the darkness denot- 
ing ita impurity. If we placed a man in 
a room full of pure air, we should see 
the air enter hia lunga, and sent back 
slightly tinged, but this would disperse 
itself with the other air of &a room, 
and scarcely be perc^itible. As tbe 
man continued to breathe, however, 
each measure of air returning from the 
Inn^ would serve to pollute that 
abiding in the room, until at laat the 
whole mass would become cloudy and 
diaoolourad, and' we should aee auob a 
change as Docnra when water Is turned 
from a pure and clear state Into a 
muddy condition. 

Thus we see how important it is that 
WB shoul d provide oureelvea vrith pure 
air ; and that, in seeking warmth and 
oomfort in our houaos, we sboald al- 



vraya provide aa adequate aupply of 
freah atmosphere — aeeicg that it is moi* 
vital to life than either vrater or food. 

Indeed, so constant is out require- 
ment of air, that if vs had to filch il, 
for parpotet of breathing, or rimpiji to 
raiie it to our vunUJij, aiviedo mittr 
wA<n we drinJi, it vxmid be ti^ moU oe 
evpatio* of our Uvei — ue etmld tk 
nothing dte. For thia reMon, God baa 
sent Uie ur to ns, and not required na 
to go to the ur. And the great error 
of man baa been that he l^a, in too 
many inslancea, shut off tbe anpplj 
from himself, and brought on fllitjian 
and pain, by inb^ing a poitonont oom- 

Cmd instead of air of this healtL 
d, which bean an exact adaptat 
to the wania of life. 

Wbilat the rooms of onr hooaeara 
filled with tor, it ia othamiss wifli 
water, which we require in ao much Ua 
degree than air. If we have not the 
artifiaial meaoa by which water la 
brought to OUF boutefl, tJirongh tOlo 
pipes of a vrater company, there ia a 
spring or a pump in the garden ; or in 
the ahaenos of this a good sound eask^ 
standing at tbe end of our boua^ an^ 
forming a receptacle to tbe water-pipe* 
that surround it, provides ua with a 
anpply of water distilled from tit* 
cloudis. 

If we were to drink a good draught 
of water once a day, tiiat would be ntf- 
fident for all the purpoaea of life, as fki 
as regards the alim^itary uses of vrater. 

Mm is therefore allowed to go to Uie 
stream for his drink, and is required to 
raJae it to hia lipe at those moment* 
when he requires it 

Water is oompoaod of two gaaea, 
oxggeit and Ajnfn^ni. But although, in 
breathing man separate* (he oxj^pen of 
the air from tbe mlmgen thereof, h* 
does not aeparate the oxygtti of the 
water trora the AfdroffSTt. Water, in 
faol, tmde^oea no change in tiie body, 
excepting Uiat of admixture with the 
subatancea of iJie body. And its use* 
are, to moisten, to ooof, to eleanse, and 
also to nourish the parts with wUoh it 
comes in contact. But It affords tM 
nourishment of itiiel£ It mixee with 
the blood, of whioh it form* a matMM 
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pafiy (md it is the means of i 

the nouT-iiftmenl of the blood 

paxt of the Bystem. After it has filled 

tbU offics, Bad ta^ea ap impuritjea 

ihsA requJFsd to be removed, it la cast 

out of the Bystem again iritjiout itself 

undei^ing any chemical change. 

Wi& regard to food, the next im- 
portant element of life, we have given 
aa account (page 115) of the chaugea it 
undergoes, imd vhioh are called digea- 

And with reference to light and heat, 
v?e ahall find aomething intereatdiiE to 
sa; of them whan we come to aps^ of 
them under their apecifio heads. 

We have now seen the organisation of 
man, and the relation in which he 
Btanda to the elementa by which be ia 
BuTTauDded. Tbebouae in which man 
dwella is the temple which he has set 
u^ to facilitate his enjoyment of these 
elements — his happiness being derived 
from the right use of the good things 
with which Qod. has surrounded him. 

And we shall presently see how skil- 
fully he has contrived to make that 
hiiusa a temple fuil of wonder, worthy 
of Bxaminatian, and a home wherein, 
with a mind rightly constituted, he and 
bis offepring might live Bupremely 
happy, 

"e has dug deep into the bowels of 



from the forest of tat off 
with wood ofbeautifiil grain to form fur' 
nitura for hia dwelling ; he has out quar- 
ries into the earth, and hewn ont blocks 
of stone and sheets of slate to form the 
walla and the roof of his abode ; he has 
melted the hard flint-stone into trans- 
parent glass to admit the light, but ez- 
clnde the cold ; he iias made fire subdue 
iron, and then has employed the iron 
to eontroul the flre; he has dug into 
the bowels of the earth and opened 
v«»t stores of pre-adamite vegetation, 
and with this he warms his dwelling 
■nd prepares his food ; he makes the 
■ame air which he breathes waft ships 
across the sea, to biing to him in his 
house the fruits and the treasures of 
other lands ; if tlie winds speed not 
lakkly enough ha calls fire and steam 



to his aid, and with wheels, propelled 
by these elements, allied to mechanical 
power, the ship speeds onward in spite 
of wind and tide ; he caatg com into 
the earth, and when he has gathered 
the ripened ear, he makes the wind or 
the water grind it into flour, out of 
which he tnokea his bread j he haa token 
the horn of the oi, the tuafc of the 
elephant^ the sMu of many quadmpedi, 
the feathers of birds, the thread of tko 
silkworm, the wool of the sheep, and 
worked and woven them into articles of 
furniture or dress. So tiiat in every 
house may be seen the prodnctianB 
of many landa, the oOerings not only 
of the surface, but of the bowab 
of the earth, tiie tribute to man of 
animals of all kinds and cliouteB. 
And BO familiar has man. become witfa 
theee privilegea and enjoyments, bc 
easily do they flow into bjs posses^n, 
that ha scarcely knows the sonrcea 
whence they are derived, nor the die- 
coveriae and the perils by which they 
were first made available to him. 

For these reasooB we shall endeavour 
to call back to man's recollectioQ the 
sources from which those thii^ spring; 
and the names of those bene&ctors ot 
mankind who, from generation to gene- 
ration, have conbibuted to make " Our 
House" BO replete with bleasii^ and 
enjoyments, sjid so interesting a field 
for a " Journey of Discovery." 



WHAT IS FIBE t 

Child. Mother, you told me, the other 
day, that nobody knowa what light is, 
except the great Greater. Now, can 
you tail me what flre is! 

MolhtT. I fear that you iiave asked 
anil ther question whichi cannot directly 
antiwer. What fire is, is known only 
by its offsets. 

Child. And what aie its eEFecta, mo- 
ther) 

Mother. Some of it^ eflects are as 
well known t« you as they are to ma; 
and I shall, in the first plate, call to 
your reoollection what you, yourself, 
kuow about fire, before I- attempt to 
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BVB you any furtiiBr iofommtion in ra- 

C/iUd. 'Wliy, mother, I tun aure I do 
ii4 know vhat fire is. 

Votlier. No, my dear, I know DtBit 
yoii da not know what fire is ; neither 
do ', nor does any one, except the 
gpwtt Crsator HiubbIL This is one of 
bis norats, which, in his wisdom, he 
reaervw for himeelf. .But jou certainly 
know ume of the sfTects of fire. For 
instanci, jon knoiv that when you 
have ben out into the cold, you wish, 
on your leturn, to go to 'he fire. Now, 
can you ftU me wlmt you go to the fire 
for! 

CAUd. 'Why, certunly, mother ; I go 
to the fire to warm laytell. 

Mather. And how does the fire warm 

(3titd. Why, it sends out its beat, 
mother ; and I hold out my hands to 
it, and feel the heat. 

Mother, And where does the lieat 
oomofrom! 

Child. Why, the heat comes from the 
Ire, mother. 

Mtafiar. Tben you know, at least, one 
of tha effeota of fire. It produoBB, or 
ratber sends out heat. 

Child. But does not the fiio make 
the heat I 

Mother. If you had a little bird, or 
a mouse, in a cage, and should open the 
door and let it ont, should you say 
that you madt the little bird or tho 
mouse! 

Child. Say that I made them, mo- 
ther ! Why, no ; oertainly not. I only 
let them go &ee. God made them. 
Too told me that Qod made all 
thbga. 

Mothtr. Neither did the tire make 
tiie beat. It only maJe it &ee, eome- 
what in the same manner that you 
would make tbe bird or t^ mouse 
free, by oponing the door of the cage. 

Clald. Why, mother, is heat kept in 
cagea, like bii^ or mice! 

MothtT, No, my dear, not exactly in 
cages, like birds and mice ; but a 
great deal closer, in a difi^rent kind of 
cage. 



fire, 



t answer your ques* 

fire ii 

how does she make it I 

(Mid. She takes some wood, or some 
coal, and pats under it some small 
wood, and some shavings or paper, and 
then takes a match and sets it on fire, 
and very sooa the fire is made. 

JfolW. But does she not first do 
something to the match T 

Child. Oh, yes ; X forgot to say that 



Mother. But how doea she 1 






Child, Wlvf, mother, haya you neTW 
seen her) She rubs one end of the 
match on the box, where there is a little 
piece of sand-paper, and that sets tha 
match on fire. 

Mother. Is there any fire in the sand- 

ChUd. Why, no, mother; oertainly 

Mother. Was there any fire in tbe 
match before she lighted it ! 

Child. No, mother; if there had 
been, ahe would have had no need to 
light it. 

Mother. Yon aae, then, that fire 
came when sha rubbed the match 
ag^DBt the Band-paper, and that the 
fire woB QDt in the sand-paper, nor in 
the match. 

Child. Yes, mother; but 1 did not sea 

Mathfr. Did yon ever sea a person 
rub bia hands together, when he wa* 
cold I 

Child. Oh, yes, mothev.a great many 
times. I have seen tatlhsr come in from 
the cold and rub his hands together, 
and afterwards hold them to the fire 
and rub them again, and then they get 

Mother. And now take your hand 
and rub it quickly backwat-d and for- 
ward, over tliat woollen (able cloth, on 
the table in the corner of the room, and 
tell me whether that will make your 

Child. Oh, yes, 1 feel it grow waimer 
the &ater I rub i'. 
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JfofAer. Here are two amall pieces of 
wood. Touch them to your cheek, and 
tell me whether they feel wann. 
■ CaiM. Thay do not feel warm, nor 
cold, mother. 

Mother. Now mb them togeAer 
qoiekly a little while, and tiian tondi 
■hem to your cheek. 

Child. Oh, dear, mother ! they are 
> HO hot tliat thej almost bumed my 

Mother. Yes, my dear ; and do you 
not recollect, whao yon read "Robin- 
Eon Crusoe," that hit man Friday made 
a fire by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together ! 

Child. Oh, yes ; and I have often 
wondered why Alicj could- not light 
her fire and the lamp in tiie game man- 
ner, without these mabihcB, which have 
BO offensive a smell. 

Mother. It is very hard work to ob- 
tain fire by rttbbing two pieces of wood 
together ; and it would take too long a 
time to do it. The two pieoeB of wood 
would grow warm by a very little rub- 
bing ; but in order to make them take 
fire, thay mnet be rubbed together a 
great while. 

Child. But, mother, if it takes so long 
a tmie to get fire by rubbing two places 
of wood together, why can Alice set the 
match on fire so easily by rubbing it 
once on the sand-paper r 

Mother. That is what I am about to 
explain to you. Here, take this piece 
of paper and hold it up to the lamp. 

Child. It baa taken fire, mother. 

Mother, Now take this piece of pine 
wood, and hold that ap to the lamp in 
the same manner, and see whether that 
wilt take fire too. 

Child. Tee, mother, it has taken 
fire ; but I had to hold it up to the 
lamp much longer than I did the paper. 

Mother. Now, take this piece of bard 
wood, and do the same with that. 

Child, The hard wood takes longer 
still to oatoh fire, mother. 

Mother. Tea. And now I am going 
to make the hard wood take fire more 
quickly than the paper did. 

Child, How can you do it ! 

Molh^. 1 am going to show yon. 
Here is a small vial, which contains 



Homething tbat looks like water. It il 
spirits of turpentine. I shall dip tie 
point of the piece of hard wood into tie 
vial, and take up a little of the gpists 
of turpentine. Now touch the pdnt 
of the hard wood with the turpeniiaie 

Child, Why, mother, it cangbl fire 
as soon aa I touched the fiame wi^ it I 

Mother. And you now see that some 
things, like the apirita of tmTentine 
and the paper, take fire very rradily, 
Bud othara take fire with mere dim- 

Child. Yes, mother ; but wien Alioa 
drew the match across the sind-paper, 
there was no flame nor fire to toucb it 
to. How, then, could it take fire t 

Mother. Hold this piece of paper np 
to the blaze of the lamp, but ba earaful 
not to touch the fire or flame of the 
lamp ; only bold it close to the blaze. 

ChUd. Why, mother, it has taken 
firer 

Mother. Ton see, then, that a thing 
wi:i sometimes take fire when it does 
not touch the fire. 

Child. Yes, mother; but I do not 
nnderstand where the heat comes from. 

Mother. The &re comes from the 
heat. Now, you know that heat is 
produced by rubbing two things to- 
gether ; and that some thioga, like tie 
spirits of turpentine, take fire very 
easily, or with very little haat ; and 
others, like the hard wood, require to 
be basted some time ; or, in other 
words, require much heat to make 
them take Are, or to bum. Some 
things require only as much heat to 
make them take fire as can be obtained 



nian Friday used. 

Child. ■ But, mother, the matoh la 
made of wood ; ' why does that take fire 

Mother. It ia trne that tba matdi is~ 
made of wood ; but it has aomething 
at the end of it which takes fire mucb 
more easily than tbe spirits of turpen- 
tine. Indeed, so easily does it take fire, 
that it requires only so much heat to 
set it on fire as is obtained by drawing 
th« match once acroea the sand-papeiv 
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Okild. Well, mother, I nndentand, 
low, how the matoh is Bet an fire. It is 
nbbed OD the sand-paper, aad that pro- 
dlcea heat, and the heat sets the match 
on fii'e. Bnt I alnaya thought that 
-flra makes haat^ not that heat nukes 
file. 



PROPERTIES OF AIR. 

HaiTij. Good evening, uncle; I 
have come to ask you a few questions 
about the air. 

SidTien. I am glad to sea ;ou : but 
where are the other ahiJdren ! 

Satry. They are at home, learning 
their lessons. I told them I would 
eome and ask a, few questdoDS about 
the air, to-night, and that when I re- 
turned would tell tliem what you said. 



Henry. Well, nnda, you hare told 
us maa; int«rettiijg facta about winds, 
vrhich, you say, are caused by the air 
becoming heated more in some places 
than in others. Now, I should Hke to 
know what air is ! (See p. 318.) 

Eiihieii. The air is compoised of two 
gases — oijjjwi and nitrogen. The oxy- 
gen sustains life, and makes the candle 
and lamp blaze and give lights and the 
wood and coal bum, to give us haat. 

Sairy. What, then, is the use of 
the nitrogen in the air when the 
oxygen supports life and flame? 

Sidney. The principal use of nitro- 
een is to dilute the oxygen, so that in 
Breathing we may not inhale too much 
of it. If a man or on animal should 
inhale pure oxygen, he would breathe 
■o fast aa to soon wear himself out. 
■ If a plant were placed in oxygen it 
would Boon bum up; and if the air was 
«1I nitrogeo, neither plants nor animals 
could live. 

Did you ever hear of laughing-gas, 
Benryt 

Btnry. Tes I our teacher told us 
something about it ; and said, that if 
any person should inhale it, he would 
laugh very heartily, and could not help 
It. It must be very ounoui. 



Sidmty. It is so, but I will tell you 

luious fact about it. Laughing gai 

composed of about lhirty.»ix and 
onertkird parts of oljgen, and jtily- 
tkree and ivm-third parts of nitrogen. 

The air we breathe oontains iievnif- 
tKret parts of oxygen, and jRKiiljf-wven 
parts of nitrogen. 

How if the air contained a few more 
parta of oxygen, and a few. less of 
nitrogen, it would form laughing-gas. 
Than, what laughing and grinning ther« 
would be I We should not see cmiu 
boys nor pouting giris ; arerybody 
would be laughing. 

But the air does contain enough of 
these gases to give us happy, cheerful 
countenances, and we should try to 
possess such. 

What wisdom is displayed in makii^ 
tha air in which we live of such ingre- 
dients as will impart to us cheerfulness 
and pleasant feelings t Truly we ought 
tobehappyl 

Senry. 0, unde, where can I leam 
mora about these things 1 — they are . 
very interesting. 

Sidiuy. The study of chemistry will 
teach you about them, and a great many 
more interesting and nsefid things in 
nature. 

Stnr^. Thank you, uncle; I am so 
glad I came to see you this evening. 
But I mnat hasten home now, and tell 
my brothers and sisters what I have 
learned. Good night, uncle. 



ISOCBATioK.— I have kept an account 
for some years of the time my various 
birds sit, and the following is a list of 
the time occupied in hatching their 
eggs :— Canary birds, 14 days; doves, 
14; pigeons, 16; fowls, 21; guinea- 
fowls, 25; ducks, 26; turkeys, 38; 
geese, 31 ; Muscovy ducts, 36. Al- 
though ducks and turkeys hatch in 28 
dayaeach, Ilmve found, when the egga 
were set together, that the turkey e^ 
hatched about six hours earlier. I be- 
lieve the above list to be quite correct; 
but I have known most of them 
occasional ly to have been longer through 
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• INCREASE OF HEAT IN SUMMER. 
SOMMER may be said to bg tlie aeaaon 
of grairth, sa Bpring is of reproduotion. 
Tboae oi-gamaed axistenoes, which buret 
into life in the latter Beaaoa, are either 
brought to maturity, or, at leaat, invi- 
gorated and expanded, in the former ; 
and, in both aaaaouB, ths peculiar oha- 
Tuctei of the weather ia moBt wiael; 
adapted for the intended ol^ecL The 
state of the atmosphere, during the 
progreaa of ibe soinmsr months, pre- 
sents itself as an appropriate subject of 
conaideration, in entering on the atudj 
of this season. 

The BUQ ia now approaching the 
nori^hem tropio, haviiig, in the month 
of March, passed &om the south to the 
north of the equator. He ia rising high 
in the heavens, and thus pouring his 
rays more diiectly on this part of the 
earth, which, according to a priooiple 
already explained, caoaes hia influence 
to be more poweifol ; and what much 
adds to this influence, is the greater 
length of time in which be remains 
above the horizon. In the depth of 
winter we ei^oyed his presence little 
more than seven hours out of the 
twenty-four. In the beginning of sum- 
Iper this period is increased to upwards 
of fifteen hours ; and in the middle of 
it he daily lingers with us two hours 
longer stilL There is thus not only a 
great direct inoreaae, but a great accu- 
muliition of heat. The mode in which 
this eSect is produced may be shortly 
mentioned. The rays of the sun, or 
whatever the influence may be which 
generates the heat, in passing through 
a perfectly transparent medium, do not 
increase the temperature of that medium. 
They seem to require resistance to pro- 
duce this effect. It is not, therefore, 
till they reach the earth, that their 
power IS very sensibly exerted. In 
■trildng upon the opaque surfaoe of our 

E' jbe, they give out their qualities, 
ght and wannth are produced and 
reflected. The earth and ilie atmo- 
sphere are thus both subjected to Uieir 
influeuce. These become heated, " 



intaniuty must be in proportion to tb« 
directness wiliL which the globe iq struck 
by the sun's rays, the aocumulaiijn 
must be in proportion to the length of 
time dui'ing which the influence ton- 
tinnea. Hence, thereis a double canse 
for the somraer's heat,— -the height to 
which the luminary rises in the heavens, 
and the length of the day compared 
with the night. These causes operate 
in an increaring ratia Day after day 
the accumulated heat receives tieai 
acceaiuous. Every time the sun's influ- 
ence ia repeated it penetrstea deeper 
below the surface, and is more intensely 
reflected into the already heated atmo- 
sphere. This efiect contmues even after 
the direct solar heat has begun to be 
diminished ; and it is not tOl sever^ 
weeks after the sun has begun to take 
a retrograde motion, that ^e tempera- 
ture ia at its tymTJTnuTn la June the 
aun reaches his greatest height, and 
be^Ds to decline but the heat continues 
to increase till the middle or end of 
July. 

But there are various circumatancea 
besides warmth, which constitute snm- 
mer weather. The mechanism of the 
atmosphere is very campli(»ted, and the 
adjustments which it requires ore ex- 
ceedingly nice, and, oonsidering merely 
the nature of the powers employed, we 
may well add, hawdous. Any change 
in the relative proportion of one of the 
principles ia calculated to produce a 
powenul effect on all thereat; and were 
there not a regulating power of consum- 
mate wisdom, it might be expected that 
the balance would be overset^ and that 
the most disastrous consequence would 
ensue. Let us look for a moment at 
the constituents of the atmosphere, and 
this will become apparent. The ajr, 
which forma the chief part of the 
atmosphere, is composed of two sub- 
stances, held together merely by mocba- 
nical admixture, which ore of very 
diOerent properties, and which require . 
to continue united in the precise pro- 
portion they actually beai to each aSter, 
m order to be capable of sustaining 
animal and vegetable life. Were that 
proportion destroyed even in a slight 
degree, the air we breathe wonld ba 
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luatantl; conTerted into a <ieadl}r poison. 
Now, it La well worthy of remark, that, 
■Itliough in the fiinotioiia both of Bnimal 
and TBgetabU life, and in tba prooessof 
combuatioD, a great and apparentl; 
unequal coosumplion of these two 
Bnbatance« takes place, the proportion 
betweeu tbem is alwaya maintained, and 
that notwitlutandiug any difference of 
temperature. Heat expands, and cold 
contracts them ; but thej are not thus 
disunited, or in ajiy way disturbed in 
their proportdona. On the contrary, it 
is probably in some degree owing to the 
alternatioQB of heatand cold, which keep 
up a constant motion in this wonderful 
fluid, that the necessary baknce is 
nuuntained. 

Another ingcediaot in the BtmospherB 
is moisture. This ia Tory sensibly acted 
on bv heat. It is the principle of heat 
which evaporates the moisture from the 
earth, and causes it to miT with the atr, 
and to fioat in it, sometimes as an inyi- 
sible fluid, sometimes in the form of 
clouds, and which at other timea causes 
it to be precipitated in the form of rain. 
Now, the remarkable oiroumstance is, 
that although heat ia the agent in these 
operations, the dungs of temperature 
does not so ofTeot tbe process as to cause 
the operatioQB to cease, or very mate- 
tially to disturb them. ETaporation 
goes on both at a low and a high tem- 
perature, and in both states clouds are 
formed and run falls. This ia owing to 
a Tery peculiar proTiaion, obviously 
imposed by consummate wisdom. The 
lur ia made capable of containing vapour 
tn a certaiir proportion to its tempera- 
ture ; and it is not till it be saturated 
that tbe eraporation from the surfoce 
of water ceases, or that deposition takes 
place. The temperature of lie air in 
winter does not, indeed, admit of tbe 
aame quantity being held in solution as 
la Bammer : but up to a oertun point 
it is equally cajiable of sustainmg it in 
the one case as in the other. ETapora- 
tion, therefore, takes place in very cold 
weather, even from ice and snow ; and 
the water thus infused into the air is 
carried up into the higher regions, till 
it reaches the point where the tempera- 
ture is such aa to oomspond with the 



quantity of moisture. Precisely tho 
same process takes place in Bummer, 
with this diffbrence, tut the evaporation 
is much more abundant, and tbe air, 
owing to it sincreaaed temperature, ia 
capable of containing a far greater quan- 
tity in aolntion. Again ; the point of 
deposition is regulated by a similar law, 
with a similar difference, Depoeidoi: 
does not take place either in winter or 
summer, till the air is more than satu- 
rated; hut this effect is produced at 
very different temperatures, according 
to the quantity actually held in solution, 
BO that a very slight degree of cold will 
form clouds and cause rain in aummer, 
compared with what is necessary to 
occasion the same phenomena in winter. 
Hence the processes of evaparatjon and 
deposition are made, by this verj pecu- 
liar law, always to beat a reMioo to 
the actual temperature of the si 



) the wanta of vegetable and animal 
life. 

I may add to all this the properties 
of the atmosphere, by means of whit^ 
it is mads the vehicle of light and sound, 
and the means of respiration. Tbe 
changes which the air undergoes by the 
operation of heat and cold, might easily 
be supposed, and might even perhaps, 
reaaoning without the aid of eiperieuoe, 
be expected to produce a material altera 
ation on Buch properties. Butaltbough 
thcES changes are ao oonBiderable in 
different seasons, and in different cli- 
mates, we do not And that the laws 
either of vision or of acoustics are in 
any material degree aftected by them, — 
or that tbe action of the lungs, eithw 
in man or the lower animals, is impeded 
or dei'anged. 

In attending to the complicated natuFO 
of the atmosphere, and the various im- 
portant fimotjons it has to perform, and 
m considering the diversified modiGoa- 
tioBB it must neceasarily undei^ bf 
the alteration of its temperature, both 
in the various latitudes of the glob^ 
and in the different seasons of tbe year, 
it does seem impossible to doubt that 
the uniformity of its properties, and of 
its salutary influences under all theaa 
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modiflcatioiiB, has been provided for by 
what WiiBwell, connderiiig that subject 
in a more extended Tiew, juEtly calls 
" a moat refined, fac-aewig, and far- 
rulic^ eontrifanoe." So umoy opposing 
forces, end the mingling of such subtle 
and iearfully active elomenti^ appefo- in 
the most quiescaat state Co require 
amazmg prospeotjve skili for their re- 
lation end control ; and when we 
find them, even under the InQuence of 
Bstenaive chajigeB, still harmoniously 
oombining thair powers for the general 
good, we cannot but perceire tLat all 
this could not be effected hut by the 
same Paternal hand which ori^iially 
called thair pawera intoaation. — Saered 
PhUotOjpi]/ of lAe Seatoni. 

BEAUTY. 
Bbauti is a principle, either in nature 
or art^ that gratifies the senBss, and 
itarea upon the miad the impreauon of 
a oartain grace and proportdonate fitness 
of porta. There is, throughout the 
material univeree, a congruity in atl tiie 
norldogs of nature, that gives to our 
ohservationa a peculiar interest; and 
that, too, ia proportion to the vigour of 
onr investigations. 

We may admire a rock, beoause it is 
one of the features that giyee beauty 
and variety to the laadeoape ; we may 
have our wondM^ and intrnvst excited, 
■a we reflect that it may be "as ancieut 
as the sun ;" and we pause in contem. 
platioD of that Power, whose care has 
imbued it with principles that defy the 
ohaQges of time, and the war ta the 
elements. 

But a new impetus is given to our . 
curiosity, and fresh ardour to our in- 
quiries to leam more of nature, when 
we perceive that which at a distance 
apprared to be a homogeneous mass of 
stone, is bound together by aa aggrega- 
tion of partidea, ^ch dift^ing from the 
other, in hue, ooDioBtenae, and compoei- 
tion, yet all together forming a grand 

Take also the wing of a butterfly ; — 
the eye is delighted with the variety 
and brillianoy of the hues that are 
depicted on it ; — and yet how many, as 
tha bright ioasot flutters across thdr 



pathway, stop to think of the eiquisito 
skill displayed in Hie construction of 
that wing ! That which to the eye of 
the attentive observer appears like a soft 
down, if Mtentivaly examined by the 
aid of a microsoope, will prove to ha 
an infini ty of dBlioatoly-constructed 
feathen. 

Flowers, too, the wild wood flowen 
that greet us by thousands in our dailj 
nalka, are teaming with beauty. " They 
have tales of the joyous woods to tell 
bythecouoh of sofibring.and they hear 
the message of hope to the despondiog. 
" Flowers I ye form the bridal chaplet, 
and ye go down to the grave with the 
cofBued ones." 

At a ball given at Nottiogbam, in 
honour of Lord Howe's victory, on the 
1st of June, ITM, amidst the glare of 
diamonds, pearls, and plumes, there 
was one lady whose head-drasa oonaisted 
of a simple wreath formed from a 
branch of natural oak. On the following 
morning after hreak&sf^ the Countess 
Howe, in the presence of the company, 
planted three of the aooms taken &om 
the wreath ; they germinated, and at 
this day, form three handsome trees. 
While thus evincing her tastu, the lady 
could not have found a more effident 
method of perpetuating her memory. 

The idea of beauty is nniveisal ; 
wherever there are hearts and minds 
that can be ii^nenoed by external 
causes; wherever there are ears that 
hear with delight the varied minstrelsies 
of nature, or ayes that csn behold with 
pleasure the picture* from a master's 
hand — that are continually free to the 
view — that can read with interest the 
volume ever open to the student of 
nature, beauty has (Jiera an empire; 
and in thie perception of the beautifnl, 
not only is the natural taste gratified, 
but it bestows a graceful r^nement 
upon its votary; it ennobles the intalleot^ 
and lends a liaighi«ned lustre to the 
moral qualities. 

Ifo less banefldal are its effects upon 
nations. Look at Italy and Greece. 
"Their glorions day is o'er." The 
orators whose eloquence could move a 
nation are heard to apeak no more ; 
the hand that oould give li£» to msrbk 
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is polaied by death; and the bard "who 
trtrnck with inftgio art the iTre," lang 
ago sang his last Bong. But are th^ 
forgotten f No I their liurals are yet as 
green ea on the day when nmrded 
unidirt the applauae of the multitude. 

Tha Bun of polittoal power is gone 
down amid cloudB of gloom, yet — 
*■ I^lgrlm's iHotlie, Imt nnwarted thmnr, 
Hall ihe briflit (lima at baulandar«iD(." 
For art has there reared to henelf a 
monnment, that still contmanda the 
admiration of the nvilised world, and 
baB erected a Bhrine at whidi genins 
atiU delights to pay homageL 

DIETETIC USB OP WATER. 
Waibb ia an inestimable benefit to 
health, and as it neither stimulates the 
appetite to eiceaa, nor otm produce any 
perceptible efiect on the nerves, it is 
admirably adapted for dibt, and we 
ongfat, porhapa tiy rights to make it our 
sole bever^a, as it wai with the first of 
mankind, and still is with all tha 
■nimalB. Para water disiolveethafood 
more, and mora readily, than that which 
Is saturatAd, and li&Bwiae abaorhs better 
the aerimony from the juioeii — that is 
to say, it is more nutritious, and pre- 
gerres the jujoaa in Uieir natoTttl punty ; 
It penetrates more easily through the 
HMllett Teasels, and remoraa obstruc- 
tlonB in them ; nay, when taken in large 
quantity, it ia a yery potent antidote to 

From these main pcopsrties of water 
may be deduced all the snipriaing cures 
WMch haTe been effected by it in so 



pass over altogether. But as to the 
dietetia eAot at water, we shall recom- 
la Mid it to our readers for th^ ordinary 
eretage on three oooditiona. 
The first is, that they drink it aa pure 
as possible. Impure water ia of itself 
impr^oated with far«gn matt«a which 
may prove prejudicial to health. Benca 
it loses all the advantage* which we 
hare in tha preceding remm^ ascribed 
to water; and it would in this caseibe 
maeti better to dril& beer, or any other 
•wdi beverage, that is saturated with 
nntritive particlea, rather than impui'e 
water. We must leave the stamacha of 



camela to auawer for the prefarenee 
given by them to mnddy water ; for wo 
are assured by Shaw, that these animals 
stir it up with their feet, and render it 
tnrbid before they drink. The human 
economy requires, on the contrary, a 
pure beveraga. 

The signs of good water are, that it 
easily becomes hot and cold ; that in 
summer it ia oool,andinwinteralightly 
lukewarm; that a drop dried on a clean, 
cloth leaves not the feintest stain 
behind ; and that it haa neither taste 
nor smell. It is dso a sign of good 
water, that when it is boiled it becomes 
hot, and aftorwivda grows cold, soonsv 
than any other water. But this sign is 
far more fallible than, the evidence of 
the quality of water obtuned by feeling; 
Singuiar aa this may sound, it is very 
possible to distinguish the properties of 
water by means of this sense. A soft 
or a hard water is synonymous irith a 
vralerthe parts of which adhere slightly 
or dosely together. The slighter theur 
adhesion, the leas they resist the feeling, 
and the lass sensible they are to the 
hand, because they may be so mnch 
the more easily separated. A gentleman 
of our acquaintance has for many years 
used two different sorts of water, which 
are equally pure and limpid, the one for 
drinking, and the other for washing his 
bands and face. If his servant ever 
happens to bring the wrong water for 
washing, be instantly disoover the mis- 
take by the feeling. Our oocJis and 
waaherwomen would be able to fumiah 
many other instancta of the feoulty of 
discriminating the properties of water 
by the touch, which would show that 
this faculty depends more on the eicite> 
ment oocasianBd in the senaibje parts 
than OB any other cause. Hard water, 
for inst«noa, makes the akin rough; 
soft, on the contrary, renders it smooth. 
The fotmer cannot sufMently soften 
flesh or vegetables ; the latter regularly 
produces this effect. The diSerence of 
the extraneous matt«rs whitdi change 
the qualitieB of water, naturally makes 
a different impression on the feeling ; 
and in this there is nothing that oi^bt 
to esl^nish a person of reflection. . 

The water <^ standing pools and well* 
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it is ganentl sitremaly impure, and is 
aocoimted the worst of iM. Hivor-water 
differs wKordiDg to itie varietf of tlie 
soil over whicli it rune, aad the ohanges 
of the weather ; but though oootmonlj 
drank, it is uerer pure. Of all impnre 
riyerwatarB, those whioh abound in 
earthy particlea alone ara the least in' 
juriaos, because those particles are not 
dissolved b; the water. In Auvsrgne, 
ne^ the viUagea of St. Allier and Cler- 
mont, there is a stream of a petrifj^g 
quality, which oonatruota of itself large 
bridges of stone, and yet it ia the only 
water drank by the inhabitants of those 
places, and that without the slight" ' 



kettles, we shall readily oonceiTe that 
water which camos stone along with it 
cannot be very pernicious to health, 
since it ia constantly drank by men and 
animxJa. This stone in our kettles is 
really a calcareous earth, nhioh may be 
dissolvad by boiling in them vinegar, 
or water mixed with a small quantity 
of nitric acid ; and as the water deposits 
it, and does not hold it in solution, it 
can of course do us very little injury. 
We oannot, therefore, imagine how the 
celebrated Dr. Head could beLieve that 
water which leaves such a deport in 
culinary vessels may ocoa^on a particolar 
dUaaae, merely because Plin^ has sud 
so ; though he iras welL acquainted with 
the ereat difiarencs between animal 
calculi and more oalcareons earth. 

Next to well and riverwatar, both of 
whioh are always impure, rain-water 
follows in the scale of preference. It 
is very impure, and a real vehicle for 
aU the pemiciouB matters that are con- 
tinually floating in the atmosphere. 
Snow-water is much purer. Snow is 
formed of vapours which have been 
frozen before they could collect into 
drops. Itisinthe lowerregionoftheaii' 
tbat these drops, in falling, absorb most 
of their impnri ties. The vapours floating 
in the upper atmosphere freeze before 
they reaeh the mire of the lower. This 
water ia seldom to ba had. That which 
we would moit strongly recommend for 
drinking is a spring-water, which de- 
wendt irom lofty hills, through flints 



and pure sand, and rolla gently along 
over a umilar bed of rocks. Saoh 
water leaves behind all its coarse impor 
ritias in the sand ; it is a purifled run 
and snow-water, a flmd crystal, a real 
cordial, and the best beverage for per- 
sons in good health. 

The second condition which I attach 
to water-drinking is, that such persona 
only choose it for th«r constant bever- 
age, to whom warming, strengthening 
and nutritive liquids are hurtful ; and 
that if they have not been in the habit 
of drinking it from their youtb, th^ 
UBS some caution in accustoming them- 
Bslves to it. Many suffer themselves to 
be led away by the panegyrists of water, 
without conudering that even good 
changes in the system of life, when a 
person is not aocostomad to them, and 
when they are abruptly or unseasonably 
adopted, may be productive of great 
mischief. Hence arise the silly com- 
plaints that water-drinking isdangerous, 
pernicious, nay, fatal, and the inappli- 
cabla cases quoted from experience. 
Those who have been in the habit * 
drinking water from their youth, cannot 
choose a more wholesome beverage, it 
the water be but pure. Many nations, 
and mai^ thousuid more species of 
animals, have lived well upon it. Bat 
for an old infltin peiaon, a living skele- 
ton, with a weak stomach tbat odii 
scarcely bear solid food, to exohango 
nourishing beer or strengthening wine 
with the watw of his brook, would be 
the height of absurdity. Let such 
adhere to their accustomed drink. 
Water is an excellent beverage, but beet 
too is good ; it is also wator, more 
nutritious than the pure element, and 
therefore more suitable for the person* 
to whom ws allude. 

The third oonditjon which ne require 
from water-drinkers is, that they take 
oold and hot water for tbeir habitual 
beverage. We mean not to prohibit 
tbeir boiling or distilling it, if they 
suspect it to be impure. Boyle dcanlc 
nothing hut such distilled water, and 
most delicate people of good tast« in 
Italy still do the same. It must not, 
however, be di'ank warm, but cold. 
The ancients, it ia true, drank hot 
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miter. Variona puaaqn in Plautms 
and other anoisnt writerB clearly prove 
that BO early ea their times it wm 
cuBtomuy to drink Hie water of warm 
apriugs ; and there are fVequent in- 
HtonoeaofcommoiiKaterwanned. Thus, 
in Dio, WB find Drusoa, the boo of 
Tibetioa, commnndicg warfn water to 
be gnea to the people, who asked for 
water to qusnoh their thirst at a Sre 
which had broken out. Saneca saya 
{Dt ltd, ii. 1 5), that a man ought not 
to fly into a passion with hia aerrafit if 
he rtiould not bring hia water for drink- 
ing BO quickly oa he could wiBh ; or if 
it should not be hot enough, but only 
lukewarm ; and Arrian aaya the same 
thing, but more drcomBtantiaJIy. The 
drinking of hot water muat of course 
have been a common practice with the 
Oreeka and Bomana ; but it ahould be 
obaarvad, that eren in their times it was 
held to be an eSemlnate indulgence of 
Toluptuariea. Stratonioua calls the 
Hhodians " pampered Toluptoaries, who 
drink warm liquors." Claudius, when 
he attempted to improve the morale of 
the people, and to check Imun at 
Borne, prohibited the pubUo sale of hot 
water. When, oa the death of the sister 
•f the Emperor Cains, he had enjoined 
moumins in the oity of Borne on ao- 
count of tiiia exceedingly painful loss, 
he puttodaathaman who had sold hot 
water, for this very reaaon, becaote he 
had thereby pven oecatdon for volup- 
tuousness, and pro&ued the mournii^. 
So dangerous an indulgence was the 
drinking of hot water considered, that 
\he trade of water-sellers was interdicted 
hy the oensora. Some writers publicly 
aatirised this species of TOluptuousness. 
s oomplainB" that in hia time 



vices endmiademeanours, but that three 
hundred stripes were given them, if 
Uiey brought the warm beverage eiOier 
not promptly enough or not hot enough ; 
and from that passage of Uartial's in 
which he iaya, that, at ontertainments, 
the host was aconstomed to pay parti- 
inilar attention, that during the feaat 
there ^ould be an abundant aupply of 
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reqniaite at the tables 



HINTS UPON CONDUCT. • 
ma says "My wife." There are 
abopkeepera who say "Hy apouae." 
These fellows have il-wKSi set up for 
giving lessons to governments. As to 
the shopkeeper's spouse, she talka of 
"Our young lady, thereby giving a 
BBBou to the inhabitanta of the Fau* 
lourg Saint Germain, who simply saj 
'My daughter." 

Naturalness ia an essential item in 
good-breeding. Hear what La BruySra 
thinka on this important question. 
" Some young people do not siAciently 
understand the advantages of natural 
charma, and how muoh they would 
gun by trusting to them entirely. They 
weaken these gifta of heaven, so rare 
and f ra^e, by aSeated manners and an 
awkward imitation. Their tones and 
their gait are borrowed ; they stui^ 
their attitudes before the glass un^ 
they have lost all trace of natural 
anner, and, with all thmr pains, thef 
ease but little." 

Without being van, a young giri 
should be oareful of ber person- 
Nothing ia more repugnant to good 
taste, than an air of neglect in the tt^- 
let and deportment of a. woman. The 
hair and head-dresi eapeoially, requira 
care and neatnesa. 

Beware of imitating those people who 
never know what to do with th^ 
bodies, and oaa never keep their hands 

Swinging on one's chair ia extremely 
ill-bred. 

The OTe-glaas stuck in tho eye, de- 
notes either the dandy, the clerk, or tba 
student. This custom is in no way dis- 
agreeable to the passera-by, but it has 
an air of ill-breeding and impertineuoa- 

To follow ■ lady in the atreet, and 
turn the bead to stare at her, is etjll 
more impertinent than to do so in a 
promenade, especially in Paris, for rea- 
sons which cannot be further adverted 
to in a book intended for young peraona 
of both seies. 

FamiKarity wltb servanta abould ba 
avoided, but they ahould always be ad- 
drassed with dviUtj. 
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Noble familiea do not eaoouriiee 
cHldreD to use the pronoua thou, in 
speiiing to their parenta. In defiance 
of faahion wb ventura to blame this 
cuatoiD. The thou and ycit hare nothuig 
to do with filial reepeot. 

Some people, in Bpeakingtoyou, have 
a silly habit of pasBiag their hand 
through the hair, or Bliokingthe mous- 
tache ; Borne eiea cany a pocket comb, 
vhich they produce on all oocaaioaa, for 
dreaaing the beard : others bite thtdr 
nails, play withtheimatoh-key,orjingla 
tJie money in their pocket ; all theae 
oSeQces againat propdety denote ■ want 
of good breeding'. 

Excess in perfume ahonld be aroided, 
lest the Buapicion ha eieited that you 
deal in the odour* that you exhale. 

The name of the person you are ad- 
dresgiDg should not be added after 
Uoosieur and Madame. 



One of the ewential qualities of good- 
breeding, isdeservinggeiwraleateemb; 
one's deportment. 

In little social games, a malioions girl 
irill SDmetinies amuie herself by im- 
posing on a companion a forfeit that 
will make her ndioulous; ihis shows a 
bad djaposiljou of mind as well as ill- 
breeding. 

If, in oSbring a lady a giit> you select 
oDe that Is very costly, you may be 
guilty of an impertinence. 

To apeak in Booiet; of private matters, 
is ettrunaly improper. 

Turning up the Rleeres on sitting 
down to table, as aome people do, is 
gross in the highest degree. 

A habit of swearing oomtantly, maAs 
a vulgar man. 

Calling to the waiter with a loud 
voice in a publioroom, and striking 
violently on the table, are indioatiTe of 
extreme ignorance. 

A snuff-taker should not take out hia 
at table ; hi* neighbour will be 



Indiscreet queatioDs are impertinent^ 
as well as unseasonable harangues. 

Tou should be ready to act the 
knight, if a lady in your company is at- 
tacked. If she give ofience, and that 
without reason, your ofBce is only that 
of mediator. Yon should eveu ask 



to get into a .quarrel for tiie a^e of 
maintaining that a persoii who is IDBO- 
lent hiaa a right to be sc^ and that be- 
cause be is of your company. You wiH 
shew yoorself, in aotingthus, as ill-bred 

If, in doing an oblij^ act^ you make 
people feel the obligation, yon ds- 
prive it entirely of iU nlue. 

A young girl should never nrite to 

To fill a glass to the brim is us- 

If yoQ apeak of a friend to a peHon 
who is not intimate with both bim and 
von, preface his name with the word 
Monsieur. It wonld not be proper to 
say to » servant or a porter — " Is JdUqs 
hare f" Tou must aay " Is Kr. Julius 

A servant who UDderstands proprie^, 
always speaks of his superiors in the 

third person. 

When you receive » presmt^ it would 
be an offence to Uie donor to '^itfWffff 
the porter without a gratuity. 

If tha honour of s woman be attacked 
you should always defend it. It is not 
allowable for any one to aissil tiie m- 
putation of a lady, even if she be open 

In walking with a lady in the street, 
lane har tlie inner side of the pave- 
ment. If youmeet Mends inaoairow 
passage, or on a foolpatb, be careful not 
to block up the way. It would be veiy 
impolite to ' 
by in this ED 



D0ME2ITIC EDUCATION. 
Thb character of most indtriduala is 
almost wholly to be traced to domeatdo 
eduoation. Our first sensations neoW' 
sarily prodnoa the greateet tStoia ; and 
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the poner with which ihej act npon the 
BusceptibiHtj' of the tebder miad zb 
evidenced in the otutrm of dotneitic 
ties, loo«l sttAchmentt, sad patriotio 
feelings. The earliest saoceBsioa of 
ideas to which we ate ■i:eii(toiDed Cinn 
onr primary habite, whether for good 
or evil ; uid these are seldom or naver 
eradicated. But what can be learned 
at the house of a drunkatd and a slut, 
whose impnmdeot nnian was hastened 
bj mo, who are degraded in bod; and 
nuod; where disorder, porarty, and 
Mttite, are ever in the aaomdant 1 Or, 
how can dirt; and n^leoted children, 
associated with none superior to tbem- 
■elves, acquire a BinB4« beneficial habit, 
or experience a siiif^a train of whole- 
some ideas, in the absence of parental 
ears, in their desolate homes I What 
domeetio, what local attsrdimeDta, what 
patriotio, what gmerous or virtuous 
Bentiments, oan be expected in sudi 
quarters) 

Everything whtoh disconnects onr 
minds aud beii^ &c>m our pareotal 
hearth, must needji have a debasing and 
pestUentiol influence ; hut what can be 
done to ameliorate the condition of such 
helpless ones) Sven amongst the 
higher classes, children are left too mnch 
to themBslTSB, or with semnts ; but 
hete the evil seems to be unmixed with 
a single redeenung feature. "The 
beaten track of customary vice" is 
followed without sorupla "Parenta, 
be Tirtuona," said the heathen satirist ; 
" i( on no other account, at least for the 
sake of your children-" Our infant 
schools may efFect some' good ; but at 
beat they are imperfect substitutes for 
what pRTents ooght to be Eealously ac- 
oomplishing for themselves, and none 
but parents can accomplish. Home 
•honld be rendered tlie happiest of aU 
the scenes of our childhood, endeared 
to tu> by a thousand lovely assooiatious 
clierishsd iu strong memory on account 
of the noble and generoos feelings there 
exoited. Then, its remembrance would 
hang like an enchanted spell upoft the 
tempted youth; and, if ho fell, ever 
whisper in the ear of the wayward pro- 
digal a loving iuTitabon to return sod 
bs blessed ag^ 
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But a painflil iUustrationof theinfln- 
ence of early assooiatioii is afforded by 
Uie history of Lord Bacon, The royd 
presence and &vour, which he attiaeted 
as a quick and interesting child, seem 
to have raised ambitious hopes in hi* 
aspiring mind before his judgment 
could control them. The love of 
state, and pomp, and worldly grandeur, 
or the service of rojol^, thus became, 
aa he calls it^ Us " first love," — his 
strongest passion, which all hia delight 
in philoaophical meditatiDn and studi* 
otiB retirement, and all the natural im- 
pulse of his powerful gsntus, could not 
subdue. He was trained to be a 
courtier almost from his oradfa; and 
hence arose all those mean and shuf- 
fling arts and evasions, which have to 
fearfully sullied hia gloty, as they cor- 
rupted his noble disposition, and avw 
dimmed the lustre of hit eye. i 
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n Is obvious till 
elegance of laDguage viU be most 
eaailj acquired, Wheit those witb whom 
wa have moBt consUBtlj aesocUted in 
early jears have poaseusd Chess occom- 
pUahmente, and thus formed our etu' 
and sharpened Our tongue. The Boman 
orator stdkioglj illustrates thiB, by the 
case of Curio. He was very iUiterate, 
tud even ignorsat : he Uionght slonlf ; 
his arrangement was bad j Ms memory 
most defective ; and his action lo awk- 
ward, aa he rolled himself violently 
about, as to azdte genera] ridioula. His 
education, as a negleotad ward, had 
been of the most wretched chai'aoter ; 
and yet, so great wsi the force of do- 
mestic association, that his language 
was fine, and his fluency of expression 
admirable. — (Cic. de Brut, sec. £9.) 
If such a happy talent was thus ac- 
quired without effort, what might not 
have been accomplished by well-directed 
labour 1 We have been recently in- 
formed that Sir Sobort Peel derived his 
fluency and eloquence &om the manner 
in vrhich his father bad trained him np 
frgm early boyhood, to speak &oni a 
table on any auhject auggeeted to >iim 
Applause stimulated his eflorts, how- 
ever imperieot at first, until the habit 
naa acquired, which was afterwards Bo 
admirably matured. Such en anecdote 
IB, at least, strikingly iUoitiative of the 
•Dccess which might be reasonably kl- 
peeted to crown similar persevering 
efforts. 

Cicero beautifully says ! "We have 
lead the letters of Comelis, the mother 
of the Oracchi. It is evident that her 
■ons were nursed (eiwolM) in her dis- 
oouiee more than in her lap." Woman, 
indeed, of energy, piety, or talent, have 
exercised a prodigious influenoe over 
their children. It is said OiBt theee 
commonly resemble their mothers in 
their intelleotual qualitieB; and that 
this &ct accounts for the notorious de- 
ficiency in the sons of Tully and Lonl 
Chesterfield. Cleobtilas vainly atged 
his coQDtrymen to educate Uieir 
females; the few who followed his ad- 
vice witnesBed the beneficial result. 
We cannot be surprised at the love of 
pleasure, frivolity, and external embel- 



liBhmenC which distinguishea the mass; 
it is the vacaney of untutored mindi 
which is thus manifested ; they feed 
upon husks, because no solid nourish- 
ment has been ever provided for them. 
In order to arrest the evil, we must 
direct them to higher and nobler ob> 
jeots; we must educate them thorough- 
ly, snii wilh earnest diligence. They 
will subsequently moold the character 
of their sons, and impart to genius and 
to virtue a softness and delicacy which 
oan be found nowhere else. Their love 
and tendemeso will render their influ- 
ence permanent and paramount^ as " in 
sweet and kindljf tones and words, they 
direct the openmg mind to nature, to 
beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds 
of virtue, and to the sonroo of all good, 
to Ood Himself 

The great defect of domestic training 
in general is the habit of cherishing 
pride and vani^ in children, and of al- 
lowing them to have their own way in 
everything. It is forgotten that a spoilt 
child must pass into a selfish and op- 
posing world, and Uiat the contradio- 
tiens and trials to which be must then 
be exposed so unexpectedly, may render 
his existence a sore burthen to himself. 
The hot-house plant sickens and dies in 
our harsh climate when protection ia 
withdrawn. 

If our early trains of ideas create a 
habit of over-valuing any pleasure or 
pain, too much will be sacrificed during 
life to obtain the one or avoid the other. 
We shall be in prodigious haste to 
realise a pleasure as soon as desired, or 
to extinguish a pain as soon as felt. Bat 
these results oan only be attained by a 
series of steps, frequently numerous 
ones,; and, if impatience hurry us to 
overlook these, we may sacrifice more 
than we gain. Zt it deeirable that 
parents should follow the order of na- 
ture, and never thwart it, and thus con- 
tribute to form correct associations in 
the minds of their children, as to the 
connexion between pain and sin on the 
one hand, and pleasure and good con- 
duct on the other, and as to the import- 
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0ABDENIN6 FOE JCLT. 

The Fi-owih GABHsy. — Aa rosea con- 
tinue to be tiie objectB of great at' 
traction, they muet bave cocreeponding 
attention p&id to QhBia : au^ply thorn 
constantly with water and liquid ma- 
nuiG. Nevei trim off a .single branch 
of the dabliiL, unless it is in the way 
of c(lieT9 : traiD them out of each othet s 
way, and take the neigbboming buds 
off wiy branch that has a promising 
flower opening for ehow. Geranlams 
may ba cut down, and the outtinge put 
in a common border; a hand-glaHH 
t^em is sufficient to strike them 
fact, a great number would take 
without. Propagate panties from small 
aide shoots whenever you can take them ; 
plant out BcedlingB that arc largo enough 
in rich soil, distance aiz incheB every 
way. Camationa and picoteea: regu' 
late the number of buda, and tie up the 
advanced ones, as directed for ^^inks, 
■ only that, when you have tied Ihem, 
you may tear down the ealyi from the 
top to the tic, aad thus release the petals 
all round alike : the shoota at the bottom 
may be layered, if ^baf uie Itmg enough 
to bend dotm under tha ai^ or poltod 
off and piped like pinh^ u ibey ue 
short; only they moat be dniek with a 
alight bottom-heat under a hand-glasa, 
initead of in tht aiM, open groond. 
ChrysanthemumB, Sis moat natidy of 



tees, may be planted out, or potted off 
from the seed-panB or beds. Perenniala 
of all kinds may be planted out or potted, 
aa the case may be, from seed-pans or 
aeed-heds. 

FKtirT Qabden. — Make new straw- 
berry beds of the strongest ruonerH. 
Stone-fruit trees may cow be budded in 
-'■--- - Prober Btocka 
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by taking off cuttings now, and strikiug 
tnem in bottom-heat; they will anon 
root, and should be then patted off into 
pota, size 48, and placed in an open 
aitaatJOD wh^e they will have all tho 
■im. The old roota may be planted in 
the ground to grow for young atock, 
and flower, if they will, in the borders. 
Those growing in pota muat be ahifted, 
as tho roota fill their pota, and be atopped 
for the laat time at the end of the month, 
or the beginning of the neit. Auriculas 
must be protected fitrai very heavy falls 
of rain, and the drainings of the pots 
occoaionally examined; dead leaves muet 
be removed. Annuals sown late must 
be thinned if too thick, and tbe plants 
polled out may be planted anywhere. 
Fink*, polyanthuaea, cwnatians, pioo- 



Toised from stones. Trained fruit trees 
should have useless shoota removed. 
Vines require the aams continued man- 
agement as before directed ; rubbing off 
useleaa shoots, nailing up all those that 
are usefid, cleaning them of vermin, and 
still thinning the grapes. All fruit 
bushes and trees should have tbeii use- 
less spindling growth cut out, cutraut 
and goosaheny trees especially, whose 
fruit ought to be thinned, eo as to ^ve 
the remainder the whole of the nourieh- 
ment of the tree. For exhibition, they 
ought to be four inches apart un the 
strongest branches before they ore larger 
than peas. 

KrrcHxN Oardrn. — Put sticks to 
scarlet beans, or give them some other 
means of support, if not already done. 
£arth potatoes up well to cover the 
tubers, and give them room to swell. 
Plant Chapman's new kidney, to supply 
new potatoes all (he winter and spring, 
ftura toking-up time in October and No- 
vember till May. Lettuce, radish (the 
tnmip kind), and salads of all sorts : 
continue to sow enough to meet the con- 
Bumption. CueumberB,and melons: train 
the ahoola along tbe surface, so aa to be 
out of each other's way ; give the fruit 
room, and water must be adminiitered : 
give melons but little water. Plant a 
main crop of celery, in trenches a foot to 
a foot and a, half wide, and a foot deep, 
four feet apart from Centre to centre. All 
kinds of winter greens, hrocoli, savo^l, 
&c,, should be planted after dripping 
weather. Winter spinach ; sow accord- 
ing to your wants. Xop beans in flower, 
and earth up others. Sow peas unce in 
three weeks, as long you wiah to chance 
a orop. Turnips may be sown after rain. 
Leeks : transplant some nine inches 
apart in rows, if not done already; they 
are the better for earthing up. 
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It nasda no demonsiration that Qie 
saving at money ix as esBentJil ta got- 
ting, for the attainmeDt of a permanent 
in^pendence. This la one of Uioie 
■elf -strident truUu that me«t nidi a 
readj and a univ«nal asBsnt. It it 
eren a. tniiam that it ia as ^yncally 
impoaaible for money to aomiiDulate 
wifiiout saving, as for a leaking vessel 
to hold water. There is no inoome so 
large that cannot be got rid o^ and no 
sum so Binall that an able-bodied, in- 
dustrious man maj earn in iJiis country, 
diat will not suffice, so long ai he 
remain single, to la; the foundation of 
an iodependsnt fortune. A youne man 
who can earn a dollar a day has but to 
reeolTO to saTB a portion of what he 
earns towards camtal to start bnsineBs 
upon, and the dilfienlty is already half 
overcoQie. A capital acquired in tlusway 
is generally lasting, while capital ac- 
quiredby loanorimieritaDce ia too fre- 
quently loat The indnstry and efforta, 
nsed in acquiring ci^ital train to habits 
of bnainesa, which, as we have berois 
■bown, are necessary to success, and 
without which training, busincee is 
moat apt to fsil In looking abroad, 
too, we generally see those who com- 
mence life bythcdr own peraosal efforts, 
and by Bucb efforts ifart(A<nu<!ru in Um 
world, are the ntost auccessfuL 

But a man has only the right 
cooimeDce the work of saving ^ter all 
his just debts are paid; and ail hia 
debts are not merely those of which the 
evidence is a note, or a bond, 
mortgage, or » book aocount. If 
the he^ of a fumly, he is under ob- 
ligations to hia &unily which he must 
diGchaH;c. As a member of society, uid 
one of Oie great family of man, he owea 
debts of brotherhood to those whom 
misfortune haa visited, of which he 
mutt pay his proportion. Charity ia 



merely a politic virtue, in tha 

liBB of which he may reap an 

inward satisfaotion, but in tha neglect 

of whii^ he incurs no guilt. CbariW 

eolema debl, which no one can ful 

It 

o la nature that 

phyaieal impoaribility 



*FtoB " Honev ; how to Oct, how to Keep, 
and bow to Use It." iDOoanexJtK wllhilui 
utiole we reoammend the poraisl ol " Hon 

tT.Hoolston & Wtight. 



have the 



sufficient ei 

The totally diffbrent rules and 
principles that apply to the gelling and 
to the filing of money, are the rock on 
whiidi tbeorista split. The distinction 

e that they do not aeem to perceive 
clearly. They pour out the viala of 
their indignation on the getting of 
money, when it should fall upon the 
improper tise of money- They at one 
'' contend that a man ehonld not 

» mors of hia tome to the scqni- 

1 of property than will bawly 
suffice for his wants, and then argue fw 

nonnt of charity that he could not 
possibly be able to give without unre- 
mitted industry. 

But there is a question of equal diffi- 
culty, and parh'-ps of greater praoidcal 
importsm^, i;rhich honest men encoun- 
ter, and that lli^ bow can contributioni 
be giv«n io ee tiD effect the greatest 
good This !□ bett left to every indi- 
vidual's disomlioa, every one remember- 
ing that nothing good can be achieved 
without labour and attention, and that 
lie must not trust to othere nor alto- 
gether to rules which are only intended 
to help discretion, not to be its sub- 
stitute, as a means of superaeding tbs 
exercise of these qualities even in the 
diatribution of oharitj. One fact aeema 



any particular species of oharitj — 
Buah as to m aJntain the poor, to feed 
and clothe orphani, to rear foundlingl^ ' 
&c., generate the«vils they are intended 
to cure. Men are made oareleea of 
providing for the future when they 
know that they will alwaya bo able to 
find a refuge in the woriibouae, or they 
will majfry regardless of what is to b»r 
eome of Uieir ofllipring, if other perBona 
have made provision for rearing and 
educating foundlings and orphans. Hu 
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juintdple tbat each pair of parents are 
morally bound to provide for tlie wel- 

' taiB of iheir offspring ia set at nought 
by gnoh a |m>viBion. The task ia taken 
. out of their bands when charitable 
tatabllBhoesta for euoh a purpose 
become numerouB. It ought to be 

) Temembered, that though founded b; 

i property bei^ueathed, all euch institu- 
tionB are really xnajntaioed by the in- 
dnstry of each living ganetation, and 
that, consequently, a great multitude of 
oharities have the double effect of 
tempting indiriduals from the perform- 
BDce of their duties, and, at the same 
tune, of making the performance more 
difSouIt. The tasks of the poor la- 
bourer are increased in order that the 
rich may appear generouB, ■while his 
moral instincts are misdirected. The 
quaatien, therefore, bowmen can apply 
Uieir charitable contributions in the 
best manner must be left to the dia- 
oretdon of avery individual ; but he is 
bound to oierciae diacration in giving, 
M well BB in getting and in saving. 

There are many reaaons for saving 
when a, man has the power and has 
paid hU bJe just debts. Every one is 
liable to illness and mdaforiune. For 
all the night oometb when no man can 
work. Everywhere, and at ali seaaoDs, 
there are rainy or stormy days, when 
he who has made no provision for them 
must be hungry or in want. A married 
man may save, for the sake of his 
family ; an unmarried mni for tlie 
aa^e o£ getting married. Children 
oannot provide for (hemselves, and 
though it does not seem prudent to 
provide too well for children, for that 
too often makes them idle and worth- 
less to others and themselrea, they are 
all the better for receiving a good station 
in tile world and having a good out. 
fit to begin with, which can, in general, 
otiij be done liy the saving of parents. 

To perform a man's part well in life, 
he must not always be under the goad 
of neoeasity. He must to somb eiteot, 
plan his exigtence. Or have it planned 
for hint, whiidt is done when a youth 
is bonnd an apprentice or enters a pro- 
ftorion ; and he must, at the same time 
irtwtlrar it be in nibordination to that 



plan, or in subversion of itj when ho 
changes his porstuts, guide his conduct 
by circomatances from day to day. In 
society, immediate necessity arises 
ntber from Qm respect we have for the 
opinions of one another than from 
physical wants ; and a man who always 
has hia living to seek is Uma depen- 
dent on his fellows, and cumot plan bis 
existence for himself. He is Uie servant 
of his brothers. It ie plain, from the 
money of the world being voij small in 
■mount, compared to the property in 
the world, and from the bulk of ths 
property in the world being annually 
created and annually consumed, that 
property is rather an immaterial than a 
material or physioal relation. Material 
wealth cannot be saved with advantage; 
for iron mata, provisions moulder, cloti 
becomes a prey to the moth, buildings 
fill swiftly to min unless carefully 
looked after ; what is at all times really 
saved is power— power over other men 
by whose labour the material wealth 
saved is made profitable. Land, too, 
supplies man with little but timber, 
which is in his way till ha has obtained 
plenty of broad; or brambles, which 
only eicite additional industry, and 
make more labour neoessaiy to obtain 
food. What men really save, tberefore, 
and bequeath, ia power to obtain the 
aervioes of other men, repreaented by 
tbe poesession of land, bouses, food, 
clothing, money, &c. &o. 

On this view, tbe saving whieh ends 
in amaaaing a large fortune, another 
name for accumulating power, is not 
very desirable. In a publio point of 
view it is known to be of no advantage, 
except aa every kind of waste, destruc- 
tion, and unnecessary oonaumption is to 
be avoided, — beoftose what tbe eaving 
man does not oonsnme, another does. 
He puts hia money out at interest — ha 
lends all his spare produce, and thoM 
who oonanme it p»y him for tbe use or 
the enjoyment, m a private point of 
view saving means privation, self-denial, 
or probably eiceasive and oveivlabour 
in order to save. It means, therefore, a 
refusal of natural and healthful enjoy- 
ment, and isothemiae of no advantage 
to the saving man. He cumot om;i7 
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hia riches mth him, sod in most cases 
he leareB them to be Bqtuudered by his 
heirE, Some persons form expoctationa 
of getting hia aocumiilatJKl wealthy or 
are bred up in the expeotation of re- 
oeiTing it, and the expectation deadena 
aiertion, encourages idleness and false 
hopes, engendoTE the formation of bad 
habits, and in the gtbat majority of 
caaes rendsTB the expeotont an unhappy 
man aa long as he livea. 

We see oontinually the eldest sonaof 
great judges, great physicians, great 
generals, great admir^, and Bometimes 
of great mercbante and mapufaotureca, 
who pass an idle, iTorthless, and caiser- 
able existence, bei^use their fathbta 
t«iled and iaved to make Isi^ fortunes 
for them. Hope is the balm of life, the 
stimulus to eiertion, and it inflida a 
terrible injury on a youth, so to proride 
for him as to leave hirn no rational 
object of hope to excite generous ex- 
ertions. A bom king removed from all 
competition, who haa HO hopes, and is 
deprived of every rational motjve of 
eiieteiice, is a miserable man. No one 
is more happy than he who is continn. 
ally occupied by some honourable and 
hopeful pursuit ; and as the hulk of 
honourahle pursuits have Sot their 
object the getting money, as the almost 
universal measure of and renard for 
exertion; so to enrich a youth as to 
deprive bim altogether of s natural and 
rational motive for exertion, is to make 
him in general a veij miserable man. 
Saving, therefore, to Bocumnlat« a large 
fortune, in onJerto found a famOy, as it 
is called, ia not a good, but an evil — 
not a virtue, but a vice. One man 
ehortens bis life hy privationa and 
anxious toil, to shorten the life of ano- 
fljer by idleness and dismpation. 

To obtain power over other men, and 
exact BHrrioes from them, has univereaUy 
and at all times lieen conaidered of 
great advantage ; and slavery, with ail 
its Gouoomitont and attendejit horrors, 
has been oarried into efieot for that 
purjiDse, and for that purpose only. As 
modern laws and institutions, particu- 
larly all those coDcoming property, had 
their origin in a state of society when 
slaveij prevailed— the broad acres of 



a feudal baron, eariTing with them a 
power to exact the labour or the pro- 
periiy of all the serfs on them ; and this 
power over land being tie basis of our 
laws oonceming property, it is a conside- 
ration of some importance in saving, 
not so to save as to perpetuate aftd 
strengthen the slavery from evils still 
existing. Great accumulations under 
this aspecrt are merely great gatherings 
of power in individual handa, over 
other men. A parent saves to gifa 
that power to his children; if it be ex- 
cessive it exposes them more or less to 
the inconveniences which have always 
attended on slavery. They are either 
masters, like the eldest sons, or poor 
and dependent like Oie younger, or like 
the daughters. A man should not, 
therefore, save so as to increase the 
evil. The power he accumulates in the 
hands of one, is power over hit other 
successors. To save und«' a legal dit- 
penaatiOD, which directs the accamula- 
tioo into the hands of one, is to make 
him arrogant and careless, and to make 
others submissive, dependent^ and oh- 
se^uiouB. Saving, tierefore, may be 
injurious to affection and to morality. 
The man who neglects the amenities 
and kindlinesses ot family life, or of the 
friendly oirolo, merely to fabour OMI- 
tinually that he may heap up wealth, 
saves by injurious means and for in- 
jurious purposes. 

The contrast to the power of one to 
extort the labour of others is the fi-se 
exohange of mutual servicer. That is 
the rule of modem sode^, as contra- 
distinguished from the ancient rule, 
and its power is extending ; it pervades 
society more and more every day, and 
will henceforward regulate the saving as 
well as the getting money. We most 
save as well as get^ with the knoiriedgs 
present to our n^iinds, that other men 
are getting and saving, and we musit 
emi^te one another in saving as well 
ai getting. We must not so save as to 
interfere with the free exchange of ser- 
vices : but as all large aocumulstions do 
interfere with that moderate saving 
which tends to an equal diffusjoa of 
power, savings by the poor whenever 
possible, that they may not be depeo- 
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dent, SATmg by tiie middle daiwa, thllt 
tbef mvf divide luid dlatributo the 
Jaige power of the veiy Hch, is much to 
be applauded. The oloBasa who have 
most need of sftTii^ are the leaet able 
to save. The moat destitute are the 
most dependeut ; the most entbnmed 
fian barely eiiat, oJid can aave nothing- 
BsDce the conditioD of the lower orders 
throogbout Europe has been ool; Tery 
little imprOTed Bince the time when 
Ki^om HUB generally ^reralenb. The 
impnyreiaeDt has be«i in eaoaping from 
amoQKBt them. From age to age they 
bave been able to saTe nothing; sod 
from age to age tbe master olasi, and 
those who have gradually Bhared their 
power, have eaved and acoomolated, and 
have continued the poverty and wrfsge 
of the multitude.' Though Home persona 
of very high authority, and the present 
Chancellor of the Exobequer, have uid 
that the rich olaasaa beoome continually 
rioher, and the poor oontinuaUy poorer ; 
yet the fact i«, tiiat iJie very poor and 
the veiy rich hare proportionally de- 
creased in numbers ainca the extinction 
of Hertdom, and a very numerous middle 
cJaas has grown up. It is now fast 
inareasing. Probably the future increase 
in popnlatioo wiU be ohiefly of iJie 
iniddle nlnnnwi AH the new wealth 
&mid in California and Australia is 
obrionaly obtained by mere manual 
labour, which in consequence, and in 
consequence of a greater demand for 
it, is eve^vwhare beooming better re- 
warded. Perhaps it will no longer be 
very difficult for the grdat multitude to 
Mve. It must be uoldced, too, that 
almost all "•'"""l labour is conjoined 
with Bome kind of skill j that every 
labourer is to that extent a capitalist, 
and skill being almost universally and 
pretty equally disused, wealth will be 
BO too. The oompanionahip of skill 
tends to ennoble and enrich labour, and 
the process of converting ^ larger and 
a larger proportion of society into 
middle classes is now very conspicuous. 
As less difficulty is found in obtaining 
eubsistence, aa families are more easily 
provided for, as the cbanoes become 
fewer that a man will fall into a condi- 
tion of dependent serfage, the motives 



for great aoeumulations, which formerly 
existed, will he lessened, and power or 
property be more equally diffused. As 
the aristocratic distinctions of society 
lessen, the motives ceaae tor founding 
aristocratic families ; aud moderate, and 
therefore enlifthteued, saving must tako 
the place of the selfish, unintelligent 
hoarding which has always prevailed in 
oanjunatdon wiUi rapacity, insecurity, 
and fraud. 

Of spending raoaey what can be said, 
but that it ibaidd be sometliing less 
than a man's means, and in conformity 
to bis tastesl Every individual is so 
different from every other, that it is a 
very rare thing to find any two exactly 
alike. This variety of form is aooom- 
panied by an equal variety of taste^ 
though the deference and respect we 
have for one another tend to reduoe all 

This becomes tbe measure of a man's 
expenditure. His house, his diea^ hii 
purauite, are in conformity to social 
usages, and to those of the olass to which 
he belongs. He must so regulate his 
expenditure as not to sink below his 
fellows, but emulously rise above tJjenu 
To command respect, is one great ob- 
ject of every man's life ; and every 
man, as tbe rule, clothes himself and 
houses himself, which is something 
viaible to others, ;«ther better and mar« 
carefully th.Ln he habitually feeda him- 
self. More than fortune— health, comn 
fort, and happmess are very generally 
saonfioed to the opinion of the world. 
Men buy show things, and go about to 
show-plaoBB to keep up a faahionable ap- 
pearance while they deny themselvee 
and their families Uiose comforts and 
oonveniences, though necessary to 
health, which concern only tbe indi- 
viduaLi, and which the worid are never 
called on to admire. " Let thy garment 
be as costly as thy purae cantaiy" — 
excellent advice— was founded on liia 
principle, when men were distinguished 
by a luxury of drees, that is now lost in 
a universal and comfortable plainness. 
Still tbe dresB of women is distin- 
guished by its ooatlinesa, and very often 
by its untidyneas and uncomfortable- 
n«ss, and much is sacrificed to appear- 
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■new in dress. To prssecre in healtli 
and atrength all the members of a 
funilf, the art and science of which 
ought to be much mere studied than 
l^ey are, should Im the flrat principle of 
all eipenditore ; then to obtain com- 
forie and ea£e, and Qien to commaDd 
respect bj a good appearance. Fmgidity, 
order, and method, which make the eii- 
pence of the jnident hdusewifs of as 
much value as the ehilling of Mis care- 
less one, are the means for obtaiiuDg all 
the enda ot aipenditure. All getting 
of money in in truth for the sake of ex- 
panding it, ' and quite aa much care, 
attention, and even genius ore required 
to spend money to advantage aa to get 
it. To gather money by great diligence 
and exertion, and to be careless or pro- 
fuse in Bqnondering it, is to fotget in 
tha meana the end for which all labour 
is begun. Expenditure seema much 
more regulated hy custom than exer- 
tion; and changes in modes of living 
Beam to follow at a diatanoe the ohangoa 
in modea of exertion and getting money. 
Expenditoie is regolated less by Indi- 
vidual taste than by class habits, and it 
becoroeB those who acquire wealth by 
bonourable eiertiona, the leaders ot 
society, to deKberaifl carefuUy on the 
modes in which they expend it. Follow- 
ing rather a reasonable than a cn^rtiomaiy 
coatee, Ihsj should direct expenditure 
to Bacnre health, to give ease, and to 

money there is litUe to be 
said. It is a gift oE services which only 
the generous and the strong will make. 
To be enabled to give money is, how- 
ever, very often a motive for getting it ; 
and it is not nnfrequently got by im- 
proper means in order to be given away. 
Men are proud of being generous, and 
Turpin's generoail^ gildedhia robberies. 
What a -naTi honestly gets ha may 
freely dispose of; and each man in 
giviug away his superfluity must con- 
sult his own heart, his oonditiou in 
society, and the wants of his neighbouis. 
To give an arboretum to a town, as Hr. 
Strutt gave one to Derby ; to plant a 
tree and to conduct a stream to tiie 
road-side, and give them to the thinrtj 
. 1..... itahadeaaddrinfe 
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are praiseworthy gifts ; bat many of 
the ostentatiouH gifta of the opulent to 
the poor, such as gifts to paupers and 
foundllnga, only serve to prapetuata 
some diaeaae or some vioa thEiy are in- 
tended to relieve. 

Borrowing and lending money ia 
borrowing sitd lending aervioes, which ia 
an essential part of aocial life. Borrow- 
ing and lending are not, therefore, to 
be indiscriminately condemned. The 
borrowing must alw^rs take plaoe with 
a reaaonabls hope of rep^ment, and for 
the poipose of accompliahing soma good 
object To borrow merely to sqoandac 
— to bon'ow in order to indulge in low 
vices — i« borrow without a reasonable 
hope of having the means tu pay, is to 
raceire servioea ftnm othen and return 
none ; is to be ueeless or miaohievous, 
and deserving reprobation. Carried out 
extensively, it would soon ertinguiah 
society, and only in a very smsU degi«e 
is it, or can it ever, be tolentad. It is a 
palpable and iqjuriouB vioe, and like 
other vices is repressed by opinion. 
Biit to borrow aervioes in order to 
execute aome great or good woi^ nhloh 
will enable the borrower to repay with 
interest all that he borrows, is a gwat 
meana of meu serving one anoliier ; it 
obIIh into existence many mutual asr- 
vices that otherwise ooold not exist; 
and such lending and borrowing is 
equally and especoally advantageous to 
hath lenders imd borrowers. All that 
ia neoeeeary to say of SDib lending and 
borrowing is that it most be jndioioDa 
on both sides. For borrowing and 
lending by individuals we oan give so 
other rule ; to s^^e a friend — to help n 
nei^boup — to aHBiat the needy and the 
industrious, are all kindly acts, tritii^ 
when done in a right apint, are sura to 
be rewarded, though we money may 
never be tepcdd. 

Bequeathing mon^ is beqneatbing 
power. In many, periiaps the majority 
of oases, a man losea the power aotivelj 
to manage his property before his deai& 
As he becomes aged, he baoomes infirm 
and dependmt. To give up all, like 
Lear, and trust to children, is not wise, 
hot to give up property during life to 
tlioae who are to have it afta death, and 
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who (mont probably) manage it before 
death, seentB wiser thim to bequeath it. 
The voice from the tomb ia cot bo im- 
preBHive as the oouuAel of the living 
man who hai ;et aomething in his 
power, and the aged ma; more advanta- 
geous^ guide or influenoe the young 
thui the dspartAd. A gradWl and 
reasonable dutribution of an accomu- 
latsd property before death ia to be 
reoommendad. When that ia not done, 
and for all that remaiiu when it ia done 
— ae no Reneral law for the dialiibatioD 
of property, whether the rule be to 
divide it eqiudl; between all the chil- 
dren, or, when there are no children, 
between all tlie oollataral relatives of a 
deceased, or to give a large portion to a 
widow, or to an eldest son, or to the 
youngest Bon, can never meet the require- 
ments of individual caaea — the pToi>erty 
should be bequeathed by wilL' To 
provide, as &t as poaaible, for the help- 
iesB, Bbould be kept moat prominentJy 
in view : to give aomathing bo the needy 
and the industriouB, ehould next be 
considered ; and the veiy last thing 
that should be thought of is to add to 
the riches of the rich, Superior to all 
theae oonaideraldona, however, ia the 
fact that akaoat every man ia aur- 
rounded by Uiose who Iiave already 
■hat«d in Ms wealth, and who pediape 
have assisted to bring or keep it to- 
gether, and who have been bt«d up to 
expect a large share of it ; in diatribu- 
ting it thase are first to be thought of, 
and amongst them the most helpless, the 
most needy, the most careful, ahould be 
especial objects of consideration. Each 
ii^vidusl case, however, ba> its own 
peculiarities, which ore at least as 
various as the height, forma, and shadee 
of colour in iniUviduala, and each oui 
only te judiciously, treated by the ei- 
eroise of discretion. No rulea can 
■upply its place, or exonerate individu- 
als from Uie duty of considering and 
deciding for themselves ; and no general 
habit is probably more pernicious than 
that of supposing that rules can be the 
substitute for discretion, and of follow- 
ing them to the disregard of the peou- 
Uar oircumatances on which alone can 
be formed any and every sound judg- 



ment. The main object of all law ia not 
to define but protect rights, and 
ingst the rights it has to protect the 
„ tt of property is second in inu>M> 
tance only to the right of life " Thou 
shalt not murder," " and tiiou almlt not 
steal," are promulgated with equal 
authority and equal Btrietness- l^e , 
right of property implies the right to 
diapose of it, and consequently all r^ula- 
'x> dispose of tie property of indi- 

infringements on the right of property, 
which the state ia organised to protect. 
They ore all indefensible. Individuals 
should dispose of their own property, 
but it will remain for Uie legislator to 
determine how far he will ^orce tes- 
spoaitiona that can only be 
by his authority. Qet 
money induitfioualy, loader, spend it 
methodically, and you will live happy, 
and bequeath wealth aad a good ax- 
ample to posterity. 

ENTERTAINING BOOKS. 
Tub age in which we live abounds with 
entertaining books. Stories of every 
description, some of them containiog 
good moral leeaoni, are ^exceedingly 
numerous. Those of the better olssa 
furnish food for fancy and feeling. 

Fiction bos its peculiar attractions, 
and so has truth. Imagination can 
scoieely devise more strange evenle, 
more striking charaoterg, or more ro- 
mantic results, than occur on the pagaa 
of history. The entertainment derived 
from true hooks is the moat valuable 
because it is the most worthy of being 
remembered. The mind rests upon it 
with satis&u;tion. It accords with its 
native tastes. The child, aasnoiias.it 
can speak, says, " Fleaaa to tell me a 
(rue story." Those who are most tr mi- 
liar with unfolding infancy, agree, that 
incidents simplified from the Scriptu res, 
delight i^ though ttiey may frequently 
be repeated. 

Bo, from the great storehouse of 
history, the young may entert^n and 
enrich themselves at the same time. 
By extending their acquaintanee through 
past ages and distant nations.tha powers 

of thought expand tlumgelTea, an ai>- 
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qnunfanoa with illustrioni characters 
la formed, and knowledge guned which 
will be profitable through life, 1)oth for 
reS«otioii uid eoDTersation. 

Same have objected, that a wide 
range of history ma; give the young 
micd a premature ictroduotion to the 
vices and folliea that disgiaoe manHnd. 
Yet thus to study tiiem on the map of 
man, and to form a correct opinion of 
good and evil, and to deepen the love 
of virtue, and the hatred of Tice, by t^e 
force of selected eiamples, might pre- 
pare the yomig better to anderBtand 
character, and to resist temptation in 
the actual struggle of life. The enter- 
ttumnents of history may be aa safe aa 
those of fiction, and more salutary. If 
they Bometimei reveal the wMrlpoola of 
ambition, or the abywea of omelty, 
they change the scene, and present the 
quiet waters of peace fertiliging the 
valleys, and the pure rose of virtue 
blooming in the wilderness. Examples 
of true greatness, generosity, and piety, 
if less frequent than those of an oppo- 
sita nature, borrow force from contrast, 
and may therefore make a deeper im- 
pression, and thereby awaken a stronger 
desire of imitation. 

The entertainments of history aid in 
acquiring a. knowledge of human nature. 
We there Bee what man has been firom 
the beginning, and what motives or 
temptations have moveil Mm to good 
or to evil. Qr«at care should be taken 
to fomt a. correct judgment^ and to 
measore by a true standard of excel- 
lence those whom the world has called 
illustrious. 

Especially should opinions he cau- 
tiously formed of those whose &me 
ree:ta only upon military exploits. 
Though the piide, cruelty, and revenge 
that stain many of those now applauded 
a» heroes, are in a measure palliated 
because they were heathen, still toe are 
bound to judge of right and wrong as 
Christians. When we think of the 
misery, mourning, and death that 
marked their course upon the earth, 
we cannot but wonder by what rule of 
equity " one murderer should make i 



many eyes have wept, how man; 
bosoms been pierced, how many heart* 
broken I If victories, and triumph^ 
and trophies dazzle the eye, look at 
their du'k reverse j torrents of blood 
flowing, widowi and orphans plunged 
in despair, throngs of unprepared souls 
drivsu into the presence of their Maker. 
The patriotism that dares danger for 
the preservation of liberty, the firmness 
that repels the encroachmacts of ty- 
ranny, the courage that protects those 
whose lives are entrusted to its care, 
differ from the ombidon that is willing 
to build its glory on contention, suffer- 
ing, and death. This spirit is at war 
with His precepts, at whose birth the 
harps of angels breathed tbe song □( 
" Peace on earth, and good will to 

History may be read by the young 
with a resolu^on of transcribing into 
their own charact«r whatever it exhibits 
that is "just, lovely, and of good re- 
port" Thus will its pages not only 
afford rational entertainment, but be 
subservient to usefulness and piety in 
this life, and to the happiness of that 
which is to oome. 

OLD CHINA. 

Alio NO the ornaments aud decora- 
tions of our modem apartments, old 
porcelun forms a very prominent fea- 
ture. The activity shown in the pni^ 
suit of a rare piece of china, and the 
extraordinary price which has been fre- 
quently paid for it, are striking indica- 
tians of the prevailing taste; and there 
is a certain degree of reputation at- 
tached to the possessor of a good col- 
lection, which h highly stimulating. 

Of all the pursuits of &sbion, this i« 
one of the most innocent. We have 
had frequent occasionB to admire the 
female taste and judgment displayed in 
the selection, and we have listened to 
many an elegant dissertation from the 
sweetest lips in the world, on t^e beau- 
ties of a mutilated jar, until we have 
felt the incipient mania. . Then have 
we pryed into every broker's store ia 
each dirty avenue of the metropolis, in 
the hope of forming • coUecUon suitvd 
to the dimensioiui of our apartment 



mud purchased with painftil reference 
to the state of our exchequer. 

The proficiency of the ChJDeee in the 
chief braDch of their manufiictareB, the 
Btate of their fine arts, and evea the 
religioufl opmions of the people, may be 
collected from Qioir porcelsui. In the 
numeroua private cubinets of this me- 
tropolis are Bpecimena of the moat pre- 
cious kinds of porcelBio, Ear which the 
ChinesB have been long pra-aniinent, 
and the manubctoiiea of our own 
country experience the benefit of these 
models. With the advantages of mors 
correct principlea of design, the know- 
ledge of perapectlve, and of the har- 
mony of colanrs, we are only deficient 
in understanding the mixture of the 
tnaterislB, and the plasldo part, to rival 
the productions of Eeatem Asia in this 
line. The former may be made good to 
UB by our tttperior chemical science, the 
latter will na doubt be acquired by pa- 
tience and care. Every one therefore 
must applaud the curioait; which leads 
to forming euch collections, and must 
cease to wonder at the high price at 
which objects of such beauty and im- 
portance hare been estimated. 

The kind of porcslain chiefly prized 
Is termed Mandarin or Egg-ahell. lb 
displays the greatest ingenuity in the 
fabric ; its obaracteiistic is extreme deli- 
cacy, and the objecta on it are of the 
moet exquisite pendliing and enamel. 
The marks, however, by which the 
Handaria porcelain may be known are 
not decidedly agreed on. Some persons 
have ventured to recommend it by the 
tJiinnsss and transparency of the ma- 
terial ; others by the contrast of some 
lich colour on the outside vrith a green 
verditer within ; othetg again only, and 
perhapa with juster reason, on the 
quadrangular duster of characters in- 
scribed on i2ie bottoms of the vessels. 
These groups, it is believed, are the 
most ancient chaiactera of China, 
changed from their hieroglyphical to 
a quadrate form, and are used as a 
court character. The inacriptian re- 
cords the dynasty and emperor under 
which the specific piece of porcelain was 
made. 

The Oraeiit China is admired for 



the cracks ohaarvable in the varnish, 
which, it is believed, are occcasioned 
by the vase being suddenly eipoaed to 
a cool draught of air, while the Tarnish 
is yet warm. 

The more thick Enamel China is less 
to he admired for itA earth and painting, 
than for the freedom with whi<i 
aqoatlx: and other plants are designed 
on it, for the richness of the coloara 
lud on in Tarnish, and the carious aym- 
hols with which it is embellished. 

The Bum(-in Cfttno is considered of 
inferior quality ; but this mode of 
colouring gives admirable richness and 
effect when introduced on the genuine 
specimens of the old Japan, which is of 
massive manu^ture, and admired for 
its weight. 

The Old Japan, properly so called, 
combines almost every quality that is 
aeparately admired in the porcelain of 
Chins. The broad flowere depicted 
on it are displayed in blue and red, 
burnt in, with the addition of a little 
enamel. But what chiefly gives rich- 
ness to these Bpecimene, is the bold 
rdief in which some of the flowers an 
executed, and afterwards gilt and buF- 

The Chinese haTe discovered a fertile 
source for the embellishments of these 
different kinds, in the fables of their 
religion; and, it is remarkable that, 
like the Greeks, they haTe chosen their 
earthenware to commemorate their 
most secret doctrines. 

A Chinese Emperor is add to hara 
obsarred that the dragons on his crest 

ornament. They had a moral aigmfica- 
tioD. Wo may affirm that many sub- 
jects depicted on porcelain haTS a, 
recondite meaning. Theoperationcfthe 
elements on each other, to produce ths 
first created universe, according to the 
material notions of the Gentiles, saems 
to be eipreased by the combinations of 
the fiery dragon with the Fimg Boang, 
or bird of Paradise, expreeaive of Air; 
the Ky-lin, or homed dog, pei'haps 
denoting Earth ; and the torto lee-fish, 
or the lotus, which indifferently imply 
Water. 
Fohi, the ancient founder of tha 
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CMnsae Empire {eoavnl with Noah) is 
reported to bave ee«a a tortoue isBiu 
from tlie water, bearing on its book a 
mysdcEil djagmm ; and on thin aeoount 
ve find a tortoise-ahell pattern adopted 
L>n china ob a border, having open com' 
partmentB In whiah flowen are paiated 
and enoioelled in natural coloorx. 
Hence, the date of thie appeuance to 
Pohi being considered, we conclude tha 
combined emblem denoted Uie vegebk- 
ble creation arising from water. But 
Qie forma, as well as the paintings of 
porcelain, are of mythological import ; 
and the haiagon eeems to have been 
generally preferred, irom its reprasent- 
ing the natm^ vein or mark in the 
shell of the sacred tortoise. We col- 
lect &om Ba;er that Fohi appointed 
dght Tchin or spirits — the; are proba- 
bly no more than the eight persons pre- 
served at the general deatnietion of 
mankind, with which Fohi must hare 
been coeval, but ndiich he and a few 
' others BUrrived. These peraons may 
be seen on bowls, plates, &c, standing 
on water, generally supported on a fish 
ol aquatic ammsl, and ere thus dis- 

1. How-eing-koe, a female with a 

2. Hon^-«hoDg-lie, a boy with a Qute. 
S- Lit-hit-quay, a man with a orut-ch 

and double gourd- 

i. Tong-fong-sok, a man with a Ian 
and the fruit of immortality. 

E. Schow-lak-bow, a man with rat- 



S. Lut-hong-ban, a man with a sword 
and oowtail. 

7. Tohmig-colao, a man with a bam- 
boo tube and pencilB. 

9. La-mi'tsui-woo, a youth or female 
with a basket of Sowers. 

The implements depicted on Enamel 
China are the symbols of these divini- 
ties, and the fruit home by the fourth 
person has suggested the form of many 
TeSBels in porcelain. Were a Chinees to 
present liquor in a vessel so shaped, it 
might be deemed a Sattering mode of 

We find a ninth person, superior to 
these, who may, perhaps, represent the 
material heaven; he ii almost ioTaria- 



bly seated; he rides on the stork, a 
bird of supposed longevity ; he is bald 
and aged, and he oumea a sceptre. Ha 
seems to be the aaaent one — a title well 
known in the E^tiao, St^thian, and 
Oreek mythologies as Pi-vpm, and 



THE XJlS WHO NIIBSE3 THG 
BABY. 

LmLB children, lonely little onaa, 
white-souled buds of ezistenoe, fur 
doraleta of heaven's own empyrean : 
happy the man of the world who, tuta- 
ing his baok on scenes of heartless 
frivolity and falsely alluring pleaaur^^ 
seeks his dearest enjoyments among 
them, in their purifying aaaociatioii, for 
"of Buch is the kingdom of haavea," 

Would, for the reie of you, my dosr 
reader, I were endowed with a pencil 
embodying the delicate grace of Coreg- 
gio, and a palette spread with the magiD 
tints of Titian, that I might worthily 
pourtray the axcellences and virtues of 
this noblest and most admirable of his 
kind, the man who nuraea the baby. 

"Who is he?" demands a lair damsel, 
in dulcet accents. 

Oh, that must remain a secret^ for 
a modest parsan is the one in ques- 
tion ; but a little patience, and I will 
enlighten you as far as the boonds 
of prudence admit of enlightenment. 

Paying a visit the other afternoon to 
B &iead who resides n/wKwhere in the 

precincts of , I, after sojourning 

for a brief interval in the drawing-roam, 
was invited by the lady of the mansioa 
her boudoir, which, entering 



gaze lit upon w 
hold, ensconced very comfortably on a 
low couch by the firs, with the baby 
on his lap, and wearing, meanwhile, 
an air the most placid and matronly 
in the world. 

" Ah, this is prettr employment for 

j)Du, Mr. H > is it not! quoth I, 

derisively. 

"Yes, indeed," chimed in his wife; 
"lie always miU take the baby when ha 
comes home from the oity." 

But while her noiK^alant tones 
seemed to ooiir^ the imprearion that 
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the but lightly apprunatod the tromm 
of ahnahandahepoweased, it was cesy 
to diBoorer from her beucing e;e and 
■elf-gninlatoTy nuumer, that she oon- 
■idered him a Tery model of men — a 
pottos tot artenitvs imitation. 

The mail vho □ocsei the baby, in 
atter scorn of my oontinoed raillety, 
only the mors fondly careeaed ihe mag- 
iu£oBnt little fallow, and, sireeping hia 
eyee pnnidly over a drole of w lovely 
home-flowMS a« need to graoe a Sraside, 
tram the blythesonie amoll maiden just 
hovering oyer the verge of her teens, 
down to <t>a lingUtted, frohokaorae 
faiiy of some thi«e summera, who, 
neatling oloie to hes' mothei'H aide, 
darted at nu^ from her violet peapere, 
ahy, eurioiia glanoea, nniled hia reply — 
a mote nsponaa &r more eloquent Uian 



Little diildren are the kaenaat pby- 
Edognoausta imaginable, for they have 
an infallible initirict wbioh taaohea them 
whom to approach or avoid, and to dis- 
tinguiah, alntoat at first aig'ht, a Mndl; 
and aincere nature from a morose and 
vngeiiial one. To the meek nmplioity 
of a little dhild muat return the haugh- 
tieat and loftieat spirit of man, era it 
may beoome meat for the kiDgdom of 
Qod. The man who loves ohildren, and 
ia Bocoesafal in ninning their trust and 
affeetion, etill oatohea through the olouds 
and darkening ahadea of periiurbed life, 
bright glimpaaa of 

'^ niB heiTCD that la; aSoDt him In bfi InhncT^" 
and jet folds cdoaely above his heart, 
even amidst the toila and tatters of hia 
out-grown innocence, a email remnant 
of that glittering raiment of immaculate 
purity which robed the soul of the Grat 
infant when cradled, a tender nursiing, 
In mother Eve's arm. 

" Umph I I wonder whether bther 
Adamevernnraadthebabyf methinka 
I hear muttered in tonea of deep in. 
oTedulpus baas. 

What a queation I Why, my good 
air, of course he did ; and a besntiful 
sight it mnet have been to have seen 
that fliMt iamily together. We will 
imagine a scene in that era; a bower, 
" n of 



firagrant bloaaoming vines, and fur- 



nished with an enamelled and fiower 
hcoldeFed carpet of Inznrioui velvet 
graaa. lodda behold themajestiopair; 
Adam, repoaing after the toila of the 
da^ vrith the infant Abel in his ermi^ 
and graceful Eve kneeling beside hint, 
playfully waving, jaat beyond the tiiOT , 
grasp of the smiling little one, a bunon 
of riob, luaoioua, purple gr«>eB. Not 
tbr off flows a pioturesqiie nver, and, 
straying on ita gently sloping ma^in, 
miij be eean young Own, with curling 
locks and sunny brow, as yet unfor- 
rowed vrith the. eoowl of unhallowed 
paariona, gathering for his baby brother 
a nosegt^ of the superb lilies and other 
rare flowers that fringe it. The melo- 
diona ripple of the stream mingles 
hmtij with Uia sweat glee of Abel aa 
he weleomaa, with a glad shonl^ the 
rebunuDg steps of his pUynate. Sweet 
and plarad picture ) 

Now, the creeping ahadea of evenii^, 
and the dewa spangiing each leaf and 
bloaaom, warn the sacred group that it 
is time to prepare fbr slumber. Phi- 
lomel commences her veaperian bymn, 
and Adam, the baby itill in hia bosom, 
offbra up his accustomed sacrifloe of 
prayer and adoratian to the Preserver 
of hie happiness, the beetower of his 
wife and bijtes. That radiant band of 
angels, who have been bending with 
looks of love and admiration over t!i« 
Boens, now, ere their inunortal eyea 
vanish from among the myriads ol 
tdlver stars, pronounce a iervent Amau. 

Let not for a moment be harbourett 
the idea that my friend, the nun who 
nurses the baby, ia an efEbminate or 
weak-minded individual ! No 1 Nothing 
could be hrther from the tmtfa. Dig- 
nifled in appearance ia he, of portly 
sad oourteoua mien, in taat«s jrefinei^ 
and, withal, with a mercantile reputa- 
tion that speaks well on 'Change, 

Hiss Bremer affirms that at no other 
time does agentlemui appear to such 
advantage as when presiding patriarch- 
Uly in the bosom of his family. Certadn 
it is, that a larg? Cj^jority of the more 
fascinating gentlemen one meets in 
BDoiety, are men of family. The man 
who reservaa his Bour moodll for bom« 
— who hoards up the apIesD, which Im 
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who anatchea off Ma beavsr, and teara 
oET hia coat with s growl, and bounces 
into tbe roDm with a sharp snarl — who 
tosaea poor Puasy off her comfortable 
euahioD for sheer apite, and kicks Fonto 
till he fairly yalla with pain ; but, oh 1 
oh 1 espedally the man who tuter nutsea 
the baby, ia prepared to perpetrate any 
enormity whateyer, and ahould be 
baniahed, with hue and cry, from the 
aociety of humaniaed beioga. Mark 
him well ; ha ia ripe for " treason, 
Htratagems. and Bpoila ; let DO auch 
man be troated." 

Therefore, all haH to my friend ! the 
maa who nureea the baby, and do«9 it, 
too, with such irreaistible elegance I maj 
ha contioue to flourish, until hia crown 
blosaunu like, the almond tree. Much 
astonished will he be, in aooth, when, 
aeizing on his &Toiirite paper, he Ga4B 
himself and hia modest merits immor- 
tsliaed in its delightful columns. But 
let him not blush, for right fortunate 
may he esteem himaelf, if, during the 
progress of life be earn no leas honour- 
able oogQomeii than thia, lid Maa inha 
mma Iht Baby I A. B. 

THE CANARY BIRD. 
Ths Canaiy birds now kept and reared 
throughout the whole of Europe were 
originally natives of the Canary Islonda. 
There they are still found io pleasant 
valleys, and on the delightful banks 
of aparkliug rills and amall atreama. 
But for some two hundred years they 
have been bred in Europe. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a ship waa wrecked on the 
coast of Italy, which, in addition to 
meFchandiae, had a multitude of cana- 
nes on board. These birds, thus 
obtainiug their liberty, flaw to the 
Island of Blba, the neareat land. There 
they found a propitious climate, and 
multiplied very rapidly. Had not man 
interposed, by hustbg them lot cage 
birds, until they were entii-ely eitir. 
pftted, they would probably have 
natumliaed themselves there. 

In ItaJy were found the firrt tame 



eanariea, and there they are atdll raised 'n 
vaat numbers. Within tbe last hundred 
yeais they were so uncommon bnd 
eipenaivB, that only princes and people 
of great wealth could keep them. But 
at the present day these birds are raised 
in all our citiea, and moat of the towns, 
andaold ai moderate prices. 

In its native island the plumage of 
tbe ouury bird ia said to be more 
beautifiil than that of our tame ones; 
but i\a song ia less melodious and 
varied, conslatii^ of fewer notes, and 
uttered at longer intervals. The oiiginal 
dolour of thia bird in its wild atate was 
grey, merging into green beneath ; but 
bj domestication and climate it has 
been ao changed that canaries may now 
be aeen of almost every hue. 

Moat oommonlj they are of soma 
shade of yellow ; but some are grey, 
others white ; some are reddish browu, 
or cbestQut-coloured, others are beauti- 
fully shaded with green. Theae are the 
prevailing ooloura, but they are blended 
in varioua combinations, and ttus pre. 
sent every degree of shade. Those tbe 
most priced exhibit most marked and 
regularly these various shades 

The one most generally admired, at 
present, is yellow, or white upon its 
body, and of a dun, yellow colour on 
the wtnga, bead, ukd tail. Next in 
degree of beauty is that which is of a 
golden yellow, with black, blue, or 
blackish-grey head, and almijar wings 
and toil. There are also grey ones, with 
yellow heads, or with a ring about the 
neck; and white ones wiin a yellow 
breast; and white head and tail. Those 
which are more irregularly marked are 
less eateemed. 

The canary bird ia five inches in 
length, of which the tail comprises two 
inches and a quarter. Sometimes the 
female is not easily diatinguishcd from 
the male ; but tbe latter has generally 

iper and brighter colours, the head 

rather thicker, the budy is mi^i-a 
slender throughout, and the templea 
and space around tbe eyea are always uf 
a brighter yellow than tho rest of the 
body. 

In selecting a bird, those ni'e best 
which slaud upright on the peirh, 
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ftppsar bold tnd. lively, uid are not 
fnghtensd at every noiee tliey hear, or 
everTthiiig they see. IF ita eyei are 
bright and oheerfal, it ii n rign of 
heaJth ; but if it kecms iEa head under 
the wiog, it ia drooping and aicUy. 

Ita BCDg ihould ahn be partiotilai'Iy 
noticed, for there le mooh diSerenoe ia 
this regpeot. But aa it oftea depends 
on the peouliu' tsate of the purchaser, 
no directiona can be given for ita appli- 
cation. In reepeat to the □otaa of these 
birds, there ia much di&erance. Some 
of them have very &ne notsH ; bat if 
the aoQg ia not fine they can be edu- 
CHted. by being placed with another, 
which is a good singer. 

They oatch the tones of other kindred 
aongaters with considerable facility ; 
hence, among the b«et aingera there is 
a material difference in the aoug, wbioh 
depends mainly on the bird with which 
they have been educated. In aome 
countriefl the nightingale is employed 
as a master muaician to a whole flock 
of CBnariaa ; and it is thia which ^ves 
aome foreign Inrds a different tone of 
voice from those bred in this country. 

In teaching the canary bird to sing, it 
ia uaual to take him from hia com- 
rades, and plaoe him in a cage alone. 
This is covered with a cloth, when a 
ahort, simple air is vhirtled to him, or 
played on a flute, or a small organ. In 
tills manner, by repeating the tune five 
or ail times each day, especially morn- 
ings and eieningg, he will learn to siog 
it. But it will frequently reqiiire five 
or «x months before he will ret^ the 

Canary birds aometimea hatch thdr 
yaong every month m the year ; but 
more commonly th^ breed only in the 
■pring, aummer, and fall montbx. After 
the yonng birds are hatched the old 
ones are fad with soft food, such as cab- 
bage, lettuce, cbickweed ; also with eggs 
boiled hard, and minoed very fine »i3i 
aome dried roll, or bread containing no 
sit, which hoB been soaked in water, 
and the water pressed out Bap»<eed, 
or the seed of the tunup, is macli tued 
for their food. 

Up to the twelfth day the young 
Urda remain almost oakeo, and require 



to be covered by the female but after 

the thirteenth they will feed tbem- 
aelvea. When they are a month old 
they may be removed from Uie breeding 
cage. 

It ia a cniiouB fact that, when two 
females are with one male in the same 
cage, and one female diea, the other, if 
she baa not already sat, will hatch ths 
eggs laid by her co-mate, and rear ths 
yonng as her own. 



PBKaERVATION OF SIGHT. 
Tali cart of yovr Sya. — Most people 
may preserve good sight through their 
whole lives by taking care cf it , and 
yet most people forfeit it by neglecting 
it. Among the rulea for keeping the 
eyes sound and healthy the following 
am some of the most important : — 

Avoid gluing lights ; avoid abrupt, 
violent triiDBitiona from light to darfc. 
nesa, and from heat to cold, and vict 
vtria ! keep the eyea clean ; ws^h them 
with lukewarm water. According to 
the old English proverb, " tating spit- 
tle ia good for sore eyea." Hoat sni- 
mala heal their wonnda by licking them 
with their tongnea, for tlie saliva has 
great healing virtues ; therefore, if you 
auCTer from irritation of the ayes, 
moisten your finger with your saliva, 
and apply it gently to the eyes. But 






encumbrance afloat, and 
gently draw your flngers aoraaa the eyea 
in the direction of tiie nose, until the 
oBending substances alip out at the 
comers. Don't put poultices over your 
eyes, lest in attffinpting thus to draw 
out the inflammatory disBBSeB, you draw 
out eyea and alL In order to preserve 
your eyesight preserve your general 
health by air, exercise, and temperance, 
and medicme when you require it. 
Accustom your eyea to moderate and 
varied exercise, but never Strain them 
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or blue or ptea apeataclw, or tsUway 
goggles (mada of wire gauze) than b; 
tbick buidagea, A.Toid reading gmaU 
pciat lAar dinner, eapeoi&llf if your 
dinner has been rather of the epiaurean 
order. And do not read much by can- 
dle-light, aor Mw blank dothea, &c. 
Ab oiuidlea are apt to Bate and produce 
an undulating glara, use a ground glaaa 
or oiled p^ier lunp inatoad. Avoid 
exposing your eyta to an artificial 
draught of air. Don't roaat ;ouz eyea 
by utting too much before a bright 
fire. If your uaual position expoaea 
'one eye more than another to a glai« of 
light, protect the exposed eye bj a 
peen shade. Uaa double ^^-glaues 
when you require them, rather than 
single eye-glsssea, or OTen apeotaoles, 
and take care that their foons prediely 
suits yoor own. Choose apartment 
that are well and OTenly lighted. Ac- 
ouatom your eyea to the natural influ- 
ence of the atmosphere and solar light ; 
those who live In dark and close rooms 
will prodnoe a morbid weakness of the 
o_ptic aarvea. Beware of strong reflected 
lights, eapecially those from white 
trails, chalk roob^, &o., for white hard); 
ahsorbe any nj, whereas the other 
coloon abaorb many. Acaustom your 
ejee to vkw Tailed ot|)sota at Aoar and 
remota distances, as by thii means you 
will preserve their &ee play and flexi- 
bility; wheieos if you direct your 
sight too exclusively to near objects 
you will become ne«r-Bighted, and vice 
verta. Let the eoloured papen of your 
rooms be rather mild and soft than 
brilliant or garish. View olnects in 
oblique lights so as to avoid theu' diieot 
tefleotions, which ofttn dasile the eyes. 
The beat colour for spectaoles is pale 
blue. Do not let a glanng light fall on 
the puier while you read or write. 
Eeap the eyes cool by temperance, end 
the feet warm by exercise. When the 
eyes are simply weak, a tonic wash, 
such aa slum-water, or green tea and 
brandj-water, is beneficial. When 
irritable, use wwk goulard water, and 
produce deSuxion ucm the nose by 



THE BGOOAIt. 

A ZEOCUB through the world am I — 
Frona place to place I wonder bj. 
FQl up my pil^m's acrip for me, 
For (juist's aweet sake and charity I 
A little of thy stead&atneaa. 
Bounded with leafy grweneoa, 

-Old oak, grre me, — 
Tlist the world's blasts m^ round me 

blow. 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
Willie my stout-hearted trunk below 

And &cm-eetniots unmoved be. 
Some of thy atem, unyielding might, 
Enduring still through day and night. 
Rude tampeat-shodE and wicboring 
blight- 
That I ma; keep at hay 
The changeful April sky of o1 
And the strong tide of circum 

Qive me, old granite gray. 
Some of thy moumfnlneaB at 
Some of thy ueverMlying green. 

Put in this scrip of mine, — 
That griefs may &11 like anow-flskes, 

light. 
And djaok ms in a robe of white, 
Baady to be on angel bright, — 

O eweetly-monrnfnl pine. 
A little of thy mernment, 
Of thy sparkling, light content^ 

GHve me, my cheerful brook, — 
That I may still be full of glee _ 
And gladsomenesa, where'er 
■™ ■- " ' lo fete hath --- 

legleoted ni 

Ye have been very kiud and good 

To me since I've been in tlie wood ; 

Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But good bye, kind friends, every onc^ 
I've for to go ere set of aun ; 

Of all good things I would bava 
part. 

The day was high ere I could start. 
And so ray journey's scarce b^un. 
Heaven help me I how oould I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet I 

Some of thy modest;. 
That flowers here as well, unseen, 
Aa if before the world thou dst been, 

givev to straDgthen me I 

J. B. LomUb 
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Dn. MuafBJ.rr'a Diotiomor or CI1&. 
tniBbrj, applied to arts and nanu- 
&ctures, appeon in monthly abilUng 
parta. Whaterer ia diaaiiBied in dig- 
ctuaed wiUi remarkable completeneaiB, 
the ratioiaJB gf each prooaaa ia vopy 
clearly given, and there is no atint of 
well-sxaautad illuBtratire woodouta. Dr. 
Huapratt proposea to himaelf that tba 
aeekor of uiformfttioTi upon 011; Bubjeot 
inoluded in the plan of hia diotionary 
ahall find in the work whatever he may 
ahaDce to look for ; and we have tio 
doabt that he wil! ao cam out his 
plan aft to produce a book 01 standard ' 
value to the chemiit and DuunifBoturer. 

That it ia at the aame time not 
without much interaat even to ths 
general reader who looka into it for in- 
formation, we may ahow by quoting 
several brief and intareating psaaagea. 

AiXK>HOL, i,o. — 'The operstione of a 
diatiUery telate to tlie extraction of the 
Bloohol from various aorta of grain. 
Wheat, oabs hazltij, lye, Indian com, 
lice, and other of uie graminES, whether 
in the raw or In the malted state, as 
(veil aa the juioea or fruits, sugarcane, 
bealiroot, potatoi, oarrots, and even 
some of the grasses, and many other 
v^etable and natural aubatanoes, evisce- 
rate certain elements whioh, by peculiar 
|>roceBSsa, yield alcohoL Diatillatton 
IB invariably one of these operationa ; 
but it is preceded by others which diSer 
•ooording to the nature of the iagre- 
dienta employed. Those liquora uni- 
veraally known and abused, anoh as 
whiskey, hollands, gin, brandy, ram, 
qtirit of wine, and cordials of various 
cnda, all contun alcohol, vrhioh passea 
over in the prooass of distillation. 
' British brandy, Biitdrii gin, whiskey, 
or ram, are produced from com ; 
French brandy, from win* ; Weat 
India rum, from Bugar or molaasea. 
The different qualitiea of theae 
various liquids depend partly on the 
Aeotesimal amount of alcahoi, piirtly ou 
fbe berries, herbs, and seeds with which 
ttey are flavoured, partly on their mode 
of manufaotnre, and laatlr, on ths 



matt«n> whenoe they are derived, b 
every case, however, the subatanoa 
suffei-ing the procaaa of distillation is a 
sweet liquid, but the means whereby 
the Bsocharine material ia instituted 
vary with oironmBtanefla. The extract - 
produoed from grain ia oonTerted into 
a kind of beer before being distilled. 
The fermented liquor, modified in a 
particular way, forms beer at the 
breweiy ; whilst in the distillery it ia 
knonn under the name of wash, and is 
that liquid which undei^es, aubse- 
quentiy, the process of diatillation. • ■ 
From Bcientific inqoiriaa, the distilleni' 
and rectifiers of spirituous liqaors have 
gathered a rich harveat of e^Hirience, 
inasmuch as tbsy have been made 
better acquainted with tbe nature of 
their operstions, and more qnaMed to 
procure artificially any bsvarBge almost 
matantaneoualy. But many of thia 
olaas, much to the detriment of thedr 
bnainsas character^ paaa by chemiatiy 
entirely ; Uie oonsequsnce of which is, 
that in tite fabrication of artificial 
liquors a moat absurd course is often 
adopted, and mixtures used in &vour 
of which there ia neither the evidence 
of reason nor of common sense. 

BanB. — A malt liquor of any kind, era 
spirituous liquor miade from any &rtna- 
ceous grain, but genemDy finm barley, 
which is first malted and ground, and ita 
fermentable substance extracted by hot 
water. Tbia extract or infnrion ia 
evaporated hy boiling in caldrons, and 
hops, or some other plant of an agree- 
able bittemaea, added. The liquor is 
tJien allowed to ferment in vata. It ia 
of difi'erent degreee of strength, and is 
denomiuatcd small bear, ale, porter, 
brown stout, &o., according to the quan- 
tity and nature of ita ingredients. Beer 
is a name given in America to ferment- 
ing liquora made of various other ma- 
teriala ; and when a decoction of the 
roata of plsnta forms part of tiie com- 
pomtion, it ia called spring bear, from 
the asBson in which it is made^ There 
is also root beer. In Britain, the tMni 
beer is applied in Uie aamn way to fsi^ 
mented liquors made ftnm ginger, 
spruce, and molasaes, aa well as to Uiat 
procured from malt and Itopa. In ttw 
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timo of TacdtoB, whoM traaUM oq the 
tnaimera of the Q«riiuuii naa written 
about the end of tlie Grat oeatury of 
the Chriatiaii era, beer was their oom- 
moD drink. Pliny mentions it as being 
used in Spain, under the niune of cidia 
and ctria i and in Gaul, under that of 
eeretitia ; he then proceeda to explain, 
that almoat ereiy apeideB of com has 
been used for the manufaoture of beet. 
In Europe it ie usually made ^m 
barley ; in India from rioe ; in the 
interior of Africa, according to Mungo 
Park, from the seeds of the Aofcu« 
tpieaint, spiked or eared wall-hardy. 
These obserrationa are corroborated 
by other autbors of antiquity; and 
the etreviiia of Ftiny evidently takes 
its name from Cera, the goddess of 
com — leocographen doubting whether 
it ought not to be written cereriiia. 
Hautus more nimutely ealls it Ceradis 
liquor; that i^ liquor used at the 
solemn feasts in honour of that goddess 
— the harrest home; and both he and 
ColumeOa — a famous writer on agri- 
culture, who flourished in the reign of 
Claudius, and whose work is therefore 
coeval with the invasion of Britain fay 
that emperor — called tbi« liquor tylham, 
which, if traced baste to ita Oreetc origin, 
is interpreted ** drink from barley." 

There is no department of the arts 
and manufactures where chemistry has 
exerted a more decided inSuence than 
in brewing. In a stale of society like 
the present, when philosophy aad enter- 
prise travel with giant strides, and 
when every branch ^ technology calls 
aloud for seientifla aid, exact theo- 
retioaJ information cajmot be too widely 
diffused. Notwithstanding the trite 
saying which has existed from time im- 
memorial, that any old woman can 
brew, it is worth; of remark that few 
old women, even in literature, are che- 
mists, fewer chemists are brewers, and 
fewer still are the brewers who, by 
attention to chemical transformation, 
have been able to increase the quantity 
of the useful extract from malt, and to 
reject the errors, both in theory and 
in [ii-actice, that eventuaUy reduce the 
labour of the old-woman brawsr to fu- 
tility and loH. 



Many operative brewers, in some of 
the largest town ostablislmienta, even 
now ridicule and despise the idea of 
chemistry b«ag in any way connected 
with the art of brewing. Sncb ignorant 
prejudioes only perpetuate bigotiy, and 
cause an enormous waste of property; 
the progress of useful lut is impeded ; 
and its promoters are ungenerously 
ni aligned by a spirit which knows not 
the limited range of its own capacity, 

WiTBR. — Perhaps nothing in catore 
is more variable in character than fhia 
apparently simple fluid, which is not 
the aqua pura which it seems, and 
which many believe it to be, but a 
heterogeneous mixture of alk^ine and 
metallic salts, acids, gaaea, and occa- 
sionally even animal and vegetable 
matter, some being held in chemical 
union, and others in mechanical ma- 
pension. Pure water, or oaide of kydnf 
gen, is attainable only by art. 

Kara. — The medicinal properties ot 
ho^B are numerous. The odorous ema- 
nations arising from them posseu 
marked narcotic properties. Hence a 
pillow of the cones iins often beenpro> 
scribed to promote sleep, in cases 
where the EidministratJaD of opium 
could not be effected, or would Lave 
been objectionable. Both infuaionand 
tincture of hops are mild and agreeable 
aromatic tonics. They sometimes mani- 
fest diuretic, or, when the skin is kept 
warm, sudorific qualities. Thdr se- 
dative, soporific, and anodyne proper- 



The editor does not attach much 
importance to the assertion that hops 
are narcotic, and that their influence 
upon the frame is wonderful, espedal^, 
when they are used in pillows, as he 
considers that the imagination plays a 
most important part in all such matters 
— vide spirit rapping, table turning, et 

The propertiea of bops in brewing ara 
important, but may i>e given in a tsw 

All the medical qualities are to soma 
degree exerted by tlia liquors in which 
thpy are employed. They render the 
beer more stimulant and cordial, and 
I the bitter prindide overoomea the di» 
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agraeablfl Bveetneea aiiaing from the 
malt, and whiob, if unneutraJiBsd, 
might be oETaQsiTa, if not injurious, to 
paraona baviag weal digestiva orguiB, 

LiG00N3 or Tdbcaky. — Tliey ara 
unique iji Europe, if not in tbe world ; 
and their produoe has become an article 
of equal importanoe to Great Britain as 
SD import, and to Tuacao; as to export, 
Tb cy are opread overa atirf ace of 30 milea, 
and exhibit, from the distance, columns 
of vapour, more or leu aoeordme to the 
season of the jaax and state of the vaa- 
tber, which rise in lai^ volnmea among 
the receasaa of the mountainn. 

As one approaches the lagoons, the 
earth seemH to pour out boiling w 
as if from volcanooH of various size 
a varietj of soil, but principally of 
chalk and sand. The heat in the im- 
mediate vicinity is intolerable, aad one 
ia drenched by the vapour, which im- 
pregnates the atmoaphera with a stjong 
and somawLst sulphurous amell. The 
whole scene is one of terrible violence 
and eoofusion — the noisy outbreak of the 
boiling stream; the rug{;ed and agi- 
tated surface ; the volumes of steam ; 
the impregnaMd atmosphere ; the rush 
of vaters among blei^ and solitai; 
mountains. 

The ground, which bums and shakes 
beneath the feet, is covered with beau- 
tiful cryatallisatioDS of sulphur, ko. 
The character beneath the surface of 
Uonto Cerboli is that of a black marl. 
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rived, no doubt, from very andent 
times ; for the principal of the lagoons, 
and the neighbouring volcano, stUl 
bear the name of Monte Cerboli — Mam. 
CerbtH. The peaaantiT never passed 
by the spot without terror, counting 
their beads and imploring the pro- 
tection of the virgin. 

The lagoons have been brought mto 
their present profitable action within a 
vary few years. Scattered over an ei- 
tinsivB district^ they have become tiie 
property of Count Lardarol, to whom 
they are a sonroo of wealth more 



That these lagoons, so valuable to the 
proprietor and to other nations, in the 
commereial importance of their produo- . 
tions, should have been permitted to 
disctuo^e their enormous yield of bo- 
raoic acid unheeded into the atmo- 
sphere- that thay should have been so 
frequently visited by sdentifle men, 
to none of whom, for ages at least, did 
the thought occur that they contained 
in them mines of w«dth, ^ a ouriooa 
phenomenon ; nor is it less remarkable, 
that it WBs left for a man whose name 
and oocupation are wholly dissociated 
from science to convert these fugitive 
vapours indirectly into gold, by pro- 
cesses which, though simple, are never 
theless eminently chemicaL 

BbeaS. — Nations from the earliest 
periods, bh they' approached oivihaation, 
became, as itwere, instinctively aware of 
the necessity of providing a more certain 
means of satiafyiag the cravings of appe- 
tite than the chase could afford ; hence 
the introduction of agriculture has been 
one of the moat efiieotual of human 

from barbarism inherent in man, whea 
left only to batten on a moor. This 
art ia one of the conditions imposed 
upon man in consequence of his fall ; 
and it continues to be die mainstay of 
human existence. It is observed that 
of all QxB material interests influencing 
humanity, there ia none which so oom- 
pletcly and tyrannically fetters tJio in- 
dividual as the care for his duly bread ; 
and though this great feature is evinced 
by different pursuits in life, yet tiiese, 
like BO msny tjibutary Btreama and 
rivuleta, are continually meandering till 
they terminate in the all-sbaorbincr 
ooean of agriculture, which ia the soiU 
of all the other branches of industiy in- 
— 'id in modem ages; without it, 
other can stand. It is that art on 
which a thousand miUlons of men are 
dependent for their very lite ; in the 
proseoution of which about nine-t«Qtb« 
of tbe fixed capital of civilised nations 
irobaited; and upon which more 
two hundred mUlions of human 
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IjeiDgs ejrp«ad thetr ditimol Jabour; the 
pu«iit and forenianer of sll tlie oUier 
artB> In every olinie, tiiec, at every 
epoch, the mvaaUgation of tiie princi- 
ples on nbicb. the rational piBobice of 
this art is founded ought to hare com- 
maoded the attention of the greatest 
tninda ; and to do other object oould 
they have been more haneflciaUy di- 

la it not etran^ that those engaged 
in the cultivation of the land are, as a 
body, amongst the most angdentiGa in 
tile induaCrial pursuits of anoient aud 
modern times I A paramount obstacle 
to scientific agrionlture in the farmer is 
tJie great difficulty which the solution 
of natural Boienee alwaya presents to 
the investdgator; and as nature' B-opera- 
tdons lie at the fonndatioa of agricul- 
ture, the phUoaopher oau, in numerouB 
JDatancea, go no further in oSTering aa 
explanation than the humble hualxuid- 

BiKiHO PowDEB, — Bicarbonate of 
BOda and tartaric add, mixed in equal 
proportions, are other substitutes for 
yeast. The result of tbeiraction is the 
game as the preceding; instead of chlo- 
ride of aodium, however, tartrate of 
soda is formed. Thia mixture of biear 
bonate of soda and tartaric add is re- 
tailed by druggists under the nanie 
" baking powder." In preparing a 
dough with this compound, it ia 
thoroughly mixed with the floiT by 
agitation and silting ; the luus'. qoao- 
tity of water is then added, and tbe 
whole quickly stirred and mixed up 
into the fbrm of the loaf; as soon ss 
tite water comes in oontact witji the 
fiour with which the mixture has been 
incorporatod carbonaic acid is liberated, 
on account of the chamioal action oon- 
■equent upon the solution. In making 
this kind of dough the hands caauot be 
oonveniently used in the usual way, as 
the moist Sour adheras to them ; and 
therefore a mechanical agitator, or 
wooden apatula ia employed; and when 
4jie niaBB haa acquired sufficient con' 
idatency, without any lumps of dry 
flour being allowed to remain, it is 
shaped, put urto the moulds or othep- 
-fUe, and baked as speedily as posBibla. 



About a tuaspoonful of tlie baking 
powder is sufficient for each pound <^ 

FascT BiBoniT BiKnro. — Thlsbranch, 
which was heretofore oonfined to retui 
confectionerB, has latteriy aoqnired aa 
importance entatling it to be ranked 
among the minor staple commodities of 
the kingdom ; for not only does the 
home demand absorb thousands of tons 
weight annurily, but large quantities 
are eiported to the colonies and foreign 
countries. This change, like many 
others of modem date, luis been brouf^ 
about by means of the manufacturing 
system ; which, by its aubdivieion of Is- 
bour, tiie skilful adaptation of machinery. 



aa topIaoewiUiin reach of tiie million 
what was till of late years a luzuiy for 
the opolait. Hie productaon of Kney 
bisouite on tbe large scale mentionecl 
is oonfined to some h^ dosen localitiee. 

In this department one U stmck with 
the variety of form and namse of the 
products. So numerouB are these that 
no fewer than sixty sorts an made, all 
reputed to bs diSerent ; and what is 
most singular, every new kind Beams 
for a season to take the place of its pre- 
deceasore. Ttiia, if it augnre nothing 
else, at least indicatea a love of novelty, 
irfiioh the trade tampers with to a vast 
aitent, for laige sums are yearly ex- 
pended in procuring deugns, aa well in 
the form as in the manner in which the 
the biscuits are prasented to the public. 

BnTTZB.^Tbough buttermay beoon- 
sidered as one of Uie moet oommon of 
all ordinary things, yet the aodenta 
wera nearly, if not entirely, ignorant of 
ite existence. The older tranalBtorB of 
Hebrew seemed to think that they had 
mat with it in Scripture, but most 
mudem Biblical critipa agree that what 
was fbimeriy interpreted batter ngni- 
fied mi lb or cream, or, more prepay, 
sour thick milk. The word rc^errad ta 
pUinly alludea to a liquid, ■■ it appears 
tiist the Bubstsnce meant was used for 
washing the feet, and that it was ico- 
bibed, and had an intoxicating indaenne. 
It ia weU known that marsi' milk, whtm 
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EEFRANGIBILITT OF 
UQHT.— It yon hald your finger in a 
perpandicular direction very near your 
«;e, thiit is to «ay, at tlia distanoe of a, 
fen incbaa ti uoBt, uid look at a candle 
in Eucli a manner tliat the edge af jour 
dnger shall apptar to be very near the 
flame, you vill see the border of the 
flame cotanred nd. If you than move 
the ed^ of your tagei before bbe flams, 
so ae to lufer only the other border of 
iC to be seen, thii border ivill appear 
tmged with blue, while the edge of your 
finger will be coloured red. If the same 
experiment be triad -with an opaque 
body Borroundad l^ ■ lumiaoua medium, 
such, for example, aa the oprigbt bar of 
a >a^ window, the caloara will appear 
in a contrary order- Whan a thread of 
light only remains between your £nger 
and tlie bar, the edge of your finger will 
be tinged red, aod the edge next Uie bar 
will be boidsred wiUi blue ; but when 
you bring the edge of your finger near 
the second edge ^ the bar, so that it 
shall be entir^ aonoealad, this leooiid 
edge will be tinged red, and tihe edge 
of the finger would doabtleaa appear to 
be oolourad blu^ were it possible tint 
this dark colour could be seen in an 
obscure and brown ground. 

MIND TOUE OWN BUai- 
NESS^To teU a man to bis &oe to 
mind his own buaineas, would be comd- 
dered about equal to knocking him 
down. And yet it is one of the aimpleat 
rules of ri^t conduct, and the most 
useful that mankind oau adopt in their 
,iQteniounfl with eaoh other. There is a 
^reat deal of the Paul P^ spirit in the 
human heart, or wondemil inquisitlTO- 
nasB ia regard to the pereonal and 
private affahfs of friends and aa^- 
bouiE. This spirit makes more miscUaf 
in the community than almost any other 
canse, and creates more mohce, anvy, 
end jealonsf, than can be oTenwme in a 
century. Let every man mind his own 
buaineaa, and there will not be half the 
trouble ia the world that there ia at 
present. 

FLIES.— A fly lays four tJroM 
during (he summer, each time ed^ty 
eggs, which makes S20 ; half of bhew 
»re auj^oied to be families, bo that e&alj 



of the four broods produces 10. — 1, 
First eight, or the 10 females of the Gnt 
brood, also lay four times in the courM 
of the summer, which m^ee 1S,800; 
the hist eight of thesa, or 1,6 DO female)^ 
three times, 381,000 ; the seeond eight 
twice, 250,000 i the third and fourth 
eight, at least once each, 230,000.-2. 
The second eight, or the .40 lemalos of 
the second brood. Lay three times, the 
produce of which IB 9,S00; one-sixth of 
these, 01 1,600 femtjes, three timea, 
381,000; tlie- second sixth 'twite, 
2S6,000 ; the third six once, 123,00(k 
—3. The third eighty or the 10 femalM 
of the third brood, lay twice, and pro- 
duce S,100 ; one-fourth of these, or 
1,600 females, lay twice more, 260,000: 
—1. The fourth eight, or 10 females of 
the fourth brood, once, 2,200; half of 
these, or 1,S00 females, at least once^ 
128,000.- Total produce of a smgle ttf 
in one summer : 2,080,320 t 

BREVITY— We must injpresi 
jifoa our corraapoodents generally th« 
in^ortauca of l^evUy in their oommu- 
nioations. A long letter, contuning 
frequeut repetitions of the same siibjeol^ 
however good the purport may be, ia 
often Uid aside, &om want of leisure to 
examine and simplify the detula. 
Brevity is not only the soul of wit^ but 
it is the hinge of business, and an india- 
pensoble requisito in letter ■writing. 
None valued this quali^ more high^ 
than Dr. Ab^cuethy, who could also 
appreciate it in another, as the following 
anecdote proves :."A woman, having 
burnt her hand, called at hia offioa 
Showing him her hand, she sud — "A 
bum." " A poultice," quietly answered 
the learned doctor. The next day the 
woman returned and said— " Batter." 
" Continue the poultice." In a week, 
she niade her last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to three monosyllables : 
—"Well; your fee r _ " Nothing !" 
said the pleased physician ; " you are 
the most sensible woman I ever saw I" 

HINTS TO MOTHERS.— If you 
wish to cultiTate a gossiping, meddlin^^ 
censorious spirit in your children, bs 
sure when they come home from church, 
a visit, or any other place where yon da 
not Bccon^pany thaiQ, to ply them with 
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qae^oa* c 



ling what « 



erybody 
Qdwhat 



wore, how aveiybody looked, 
«TeTvbod; said and did — «nd if you find 
tnything in all this to oensare, ftlvraya 
do it in thtai hearing. Yoa may reat 
■onired, if 70a pursue a ooursa of Uiis 
kind, they will not return to yoa 
unladen with intelligence j and, rather 
than it Bhonld be uointerealine, tbey 
will by degreSB learn to embeluah in 
Bucb a maniuT as ahall Dot fail to ooll 
fortb . remark! and ezpreasioni of 
wonder from yoa. You will, by thii 
Ooune, render the spirit of curicdty — 
which is BO early Tisible in children, 
and which, if rightly directed, may be 
made the iiiEtTunient of enricbing and 
enlargmg their roindii — - a vehide of 
misohiet wHch shall eerve only to 
ntoTow tfaem. 

MORNINa PLEAaUBEa. — 
Whoevar is found in bed atUr six 
o'(tlo«k, from May-day idll Miohaelnua, 
cannot, in any oonacience, expect to be 
free from some ailment or other, de- 
pendent on relaxed nerres, stoffbd 
lungH, disordered bfle, or impaired 
digestion. Nothing can be done — ob- 
eolalslj notiing~if you do r"* -*" 



dioioe — bid liim good bye, and spring- 
ing out into ibe sunny air, we gather 
health from every breeze, and beconia 
young again among the glittering May 
dew, and laughing May flowers. " Wbat 
B luxury do the sons of doth lose F' 
says Harray, In his Phuerg B^jUctioni 
an a Flovier Qardxn, " little, ah J little, 
ia the sluggard sensible how great a 
pleasure he for^oee, for the poorest of 



all I 






Boaded; make an effort to shake off the 
pemioioua habit. "Oo forth," as King 
Solomon m,yi, "to the fields— lodge in 
the Tillagea— get up early to the Tine- 
yards ;" mark the buddulg flowers — 
listen to the joyons birds — in a word, 
eultiTate moming pleasures, and health 
and vigour will certainly foUow, 

DON'T TALK ABODT TOOB- 
SELF^— Never Introduce your own 
■fbin (tar the aDuuement of a oom- 



; it shot 



a sad vnmt of mental 



pony; 

lect, or a sort of vanity, always repul- 
■ire. Some folks cannot tell a story, 
relate an anecdote, or speak upon any 
subject, witiOQt using the signifiGaat 
pronoun / — bb, when 7 was a boy, /was 
at the head of my olus, and I never 
was surpassed — I can dive deeper, / can 
stay under longer, and / con come up 
dryer—/ can, than anybody else I ever 
flaw — / can. / — / think / am rather 
keen, / do — / do. Seader, what think 
you of tueh a specimen T 

RBSIN.— It ia said that a small 
piece of redn dipped in the water which 
IS placed iu a vessel on a stove (not an 
open fireplace), will add a peculiar 
property to the atmosphere of the room, 
which will give great relief to persons 
tronbled with a cough. The heat of 
the stove ia aufficient to throw off the 
aroma of the resin, and gives the same 
relief that is afforded by the combus- 
tion, because the evapoiation ia more 
dtuvble. Tiie nme renn may be used 
for weeks. 

THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE 
STREET.-^ true ezposura to the Eight 
and to the sun's inSuenoe baa a great 
effect in diminishing the tendency to 
diaease. The sunny idde of the atreat 
should always be choaen as a residenoc^ 
troTa its superior healtbineaa. It haa 
been found ia public buildings, io., 
that those are always the most hetdthy 
which are the lightest and aunnieat. 
In aome barracks in Bussia, it was found 
that in awing where no sun penetrated, 
there ooourred three cases of sickneaa, 
for every aingle case which happened on 
that aide of the building exposed to the 
snn'a rays. All other drcumatancea 
were eqiul — such as ventiladon, site of 
apartments, number of inmatea, diet^ 
fto- — BO that no other cause for thifl 
disproportion aeemed to exist In the 
Ituian cities, this practical hint is wdl 
known. Malaria seldom attacks the set 
of apartments or houses which are freely 
open to the sun, while on the oppoafta 
tide of the street, the aummw anii 
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TIG PURPOSES.— Ha vfllufi of ooke 
for gmeni. uae in private tiooMa ia 
, compArativel J little kDOWQ. Whea ODoe 
iDtroduoed, ind the proper numier of 
luing it is undeiBtaod, tbif kind of fuel 
becomoa aJmoat utdiapeiUBbte. The 
best kind* of Nawoastlo ooal, to be kept 
burping, requin attentioD ood frequent 
applicaUona of the poker. A ooka fire, 
with the addition of a little small coal, 
which, in on; other way, would be 
goKoely ijou«uD»bla, being properly 
made, will bum for hours without 
farther attention or trouble, and at one- 
third lesa coet than a &re guatAined by 
coal only. In the kitchen, ooke ia alao 
Tery Taluable. It ihakea the olearsat 
fire for broiling, and a capital one for 
roaatiug. In ell casea, the ooke should 
be broken tolerably email. 

COLOURS IN LADIES' 
DRESS. — Inoougruity may be fre- 
quently obaerred in the adoption of 
colours without reference to their ac- 
cordance with the complexioD or atature 
of the wearer. We continually aea a 
light blue bonnet and flowers surrouad- 
jog B ssllotr countenance, or a pink 
oppoeed to one of a glowing red ; a pale 
complexion aaaociated wiUi canary or 
lemon yellow, or one of delicate red and 
nhite rendered almost colourless by die 
vicinity of deep red. Now, if the lady 
wiUi the glowing red complexion had 
worn a transparant white bonnet, or if 
the lady with the glowing red oom- 
pleiion had lowered it by meana of a 
bonnet of a deeper red colour — if the 
pale lady hod improved the atdaverous 
hue of her countenanoe by surrounding 
it with pale green, which, by contrast, 
would hare audiued with a delicate pink 
hue; cr had the Sate 

" Whan rad ud mixta 
t^ttaaa't own tweet udciuuiLni haadUld on," 
been arrayed in a lighl blue, or light 
green, or in a transparent white bonnet, 
with bine or pink flowers on the inaide, 
hoff different, and bow mnch more 
agreeable, would have been the impres- 
sion of the speotatof 1 How frequently, 
■gain, do we see the dimeaaionaof atijl 
tod (taiofljwint flgore ms^piified to 
•Lnost Brobdignagian propurtious by a 
white dnaa, or « imajl woman reduoed 



LUIipnlJan aiae tr a black dresa I 
w, 08 the optical effect of white ia to 
enlarge object and that of black to 
diminish them, if the large woman had 
been dressed in black, and the small 
m In white, the apparent size of 
would have approached the ordi- 
nary atature^ and the former would not 
have appeared a giaataes, or the latter a 

'to MAlfw COUHT PLAIS. 
TEB.— Procure a small &ame, that d 
an old school siipenny-slate will auffice, 
train tightly over it, in every direction, 
piece of black ailk. Preparea tite, by 
dissolving thirty grains, I^ weight, of 
the beat amaJl shred jsinglaflSj in six 
drachma, by measure, of common gin. 
Set this on the hob in a tea cup, covered 
over, to acquire heat. When the isin- 
glass is quite dissolved add gradual^ 
thirty drops of Friaiv' balsun (cam- 
pound fdnctiire of benzoin), occasionally 
atiiring the fluid or lOEe on eveiy ad- 
dition, with a strip of gloss, or the small 
end of an ivory spoon. Then take a 
broad, £at, camel-hair pencil, sueh as is 
used for the first wa^ of the sky in 
water-colour drawings, and cover the silk 
with a coating of the fluid ; then let ii 
dry in a warm room. Bepaat the coat- 
ing as often as tjie silk shall beooms 
dry, and till the surface appesTs quite 
glossy. If the aiie shall be found in- 
sufBdent to finish the process, more 
must be prepared ; eight to twelve ap • 
plications of the fluid, aocording to the 
teituro of the ailk, will be required. 
Should theaiEe become too thick, a few 
drops more gin may be added. 

THE PRODUCTION OF 
VALUABLE MATTER FROM THE 
MOST WORTHLESS MATERIALS. 
— Instances of this nature are oonatantly 
occurring. The skins used by the gold- 
beateni are produced from Qie oE&l of 
animals. The hoofii of horses and cattle 
and other homy refuse, are employed is 
the produotion of the pruaaiate of pot- 
ash—that beautiful yellow orystallised 
salt which is exhibited in the shops of 



muoepans and tin-ware of our kitchens, 
when beyond Uie rsach of the tinker's 
I art, are not atted7 wortUtH. Wa 
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■ometimee mert aorta, loodad with old 
tjn kettlea and iron coal-BoaUleB, trs- 
Teraing om stroot. Thee« bare sot get 
oampleted their uieful courae. The leee 
oorrodsd pai^ ore out into strips, 
punohed with hiixhII hol«a, and YondHhed 
with a coane blaok vamiah, for the use 
of the truukmaker who protoote the 
edges and angles of hiji boxes with them. 
T^ remainder are coDvejed to the 
manufccturing chemists in the out- 
bkirteof the town, who employ them, in 
conjunction with pjToligneous acid, in 
making a blank dje for the use of 
calico printara. 

EMBLEMATIC STONES.— S. 
W.— Thb Jbwxis ov tbe Honths. — 
Tn Poluid, according to a aupentitiona 
belief, each month o{ the year is tmder 
the influence of some precious stone, 
which influence is attadied to the 
deatiny of persons bom during the 
nourse of the month. It is, in oonse- 
quence, cuBtamu^ amongst friendH, and 
more porticiilarly between lovere, to 
make, on birthdays, reoiprQcal presents, 
coudstiitg of some jewel ornamented 
with the totelar stone. It is genarally 
belisTed that this prediction of happi- 
ness, or rather of the fntore destiny, 
will be realised according to the wishes 
exproaaed on the oocasion : — 

JoTHiorjr. — The •tone of January is 
the Jacinth, or Garnet, which dsnotes 
conatanoy and fidelity in any sort of en- 



Pdimars, — The Amethyat, a preserra. 
tiie against -violent paaaiauB, and an as- 
surance of peace of mind and unoerity. 

March. — The Bloodatone is the atone 
of oourage and'wltdom in perilous un- 
dertakings, and flrmneaa in aOeclion- 

April. — The Sapphire, or Diamond, ia 
Uio stone of repentance, innocence, and 
kindliness of disposition. 

if as. — The Emerald. This atone 
signifies happjneaa in love, and domcatic 
felicity. 

Jitnt. — The Agate is tbe stone of 
long life, health, and proeperil^. 

Jtdy.—Tha Ruby, or Comalian, de- 
notes forgebfulnass of, and exemptiim 
from, the TfUBtiom oaumd by triendship 
sad luvs. 



Atiffutl. — The Sardonyx. This stoiw 
denotes oonjagal felimty. 

SqjfemJer. —The Chryiolite ia the 
atone which preBerrea and ctun mad- 
neaa and despair. 

October. — The Aqoa-Harine, or Opal, 
signifies distress and hope. 

Ifovtmier. — The Topai sigoifleB fide- 
lity and friendstup. 

Detanber. — The Turquoise U tha 
st«ae which eipreoMS grMt surenees and 
prosperity in love, and in all the dr- 

PACTS ABOUT MILK. — 
Cream cannot rise throogh a great 
depth of Tnil^ If milk is therefore d»- 
sired to retain its cream for a time, it 
should be put into a deep narrow dish, 
and if it be desired to &ee it most vcaa- 
pletely of cream, it ihould be poured 
into a broad, flat dish, not mach ex 
ceeding one inch in Aeptii. The evolo- 
tinn of cream is facilitated by a rise^ and 
retarded by a depression of tempera- 
ture. In wet imd cold weather the milk 
is less rich than in dry and warm ; and 
on that account more cheese is obtuned 
in cold than in worm, though not in 
thnndaiy weather. The s«asoa has its 
efleota — the milk in the spring is snp- 
posed to he best for calves, in summer 
it is best suited for oheeee, and in ao- 
tumn the butter keeping better than 
that of summer. Cows less frequently 
milked than othen (^7B rich milk, and 
eonaequently mndi better. The morn- 
ing's milk is richer than the evening's. 
The last drawn milk of each milking, at 
all times and seasons, is richer than the 
first drawn, which is the pooreat. 

LiTH roB SoKSTHTBG— " Thouianda 
of men," says Chalmers, "breathe, 
move, or life, pass off the stage 
of life, and an hesrd of no more 
— Why t they do not partake of good in 
tbe world, and none were bleeacd by 
them; none could point to tfaemaa tbe 
moans of liieir redemption : not a line 
they wrote, not a word they spak*^ 
could be raaalled; and so theyperudied; 
their light went out in di^aiesa and 
they were not mmembered more than 
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HINTS ON DRESS. 
Br Mea. A. Adaics. 
Wa h£Ta aome mLmt weather now, and 
mtli it soma pretty oostuiaes. Full 
flonnced tJiin diaaaea aie rtrj much 
worn. Four, fire, and even six floimceB 
' OS a skirt ars rer; pntty, and for thia 
matarial nothing else is seen. SomsBilk 
dresBea are made with three or four, 
but the two wi<Ie floimces are still worn 
on silk. Double skirts are warn, but 
do not Buit all figures ; they are elegant 
for a certain style of figure if made 
properly. Judgment is required. The 
height af a lady mu^ be cansidered. 
aome double skirts are made 6ir too 
abort ; they should be in most caKa 
only ten or twdva inobea from the 
bottom of the dress. It is ungraoeful 
when your skirt looks out in two. 
Double skirts for ball dresses are 
iJways looped up ; sometimea all round 
the trimming, a little way apart, or 
else only in front, once or tvrioo. For 
a person of moderate height, four 
flounoes will look well, the lower port 
of your jacket giving the skirt the ap- 
pearance of &ve flounces. Light jackets 
trimmed, are tbe atill all the fashion ; 
if in muslin or Isce, a frill Ave inches 
deep round the waiatjuat full enough 
to set easy is pretty. Frills to match 
OttsIeersH, Th^areeaay to wash, and 
look well when done. Three &ills on 
tbe straight way of the material a little 
way apart put on your sleeres, and do 
not make them too foil. The braces 
on the jackets are still worn Cut 
titem the straight way of the material. 

For walking dress, silk cloaks ore 
still worn, black and coloured, to make 
a little change. This summer some 
ladies are wearing a kind of gauze 
sbawl, black middle and coloured 
bnrders, and a vary graceful, pretty 
effect they have. Black lace shawls 
are much worn, and very elegant th^ 
look. I know of nothing prettier or 
more serviceable for any lady over the 
age of twenty yeara. For young ladi% 
I should recommend IsiCe oardinals, or 
lace and ribbon mixed, a row of wide 
black gauze ribbon and then a row of 
Uce. the lace not quite bo wide as the 



ribbon, but both the same width will 
look very well. Have apaper pattern, 
and put your rows round and round, 
until you make jour cape the proper 
size ; press it with a moderate warm 
iron; when finished, your ribbon and 
lace will both rei^uire gathering in 

Thb Yalub of i Qardbm, — I hold 
that any farmer, who is worthy of tbe 
name, will prepare a small plot of 
ground for bia wife and daughtera, 
and that be will, out of love to them, 
make it all they can wish or desire. It 
is these little things that make home 
pleasant and happy ; and it has been 
the lack of these that has driven many 
a loving heart out into the world and 
away from a sterile barren home. Give 
the irife and daughters a place te plants 
tend, and rear their flowers ; help them 
if needs bs, although it may take an 
hour sometdmes that is hard to spare, 
and you will a thousand times bless 
God for so ordering your mind that 
you did it. What husband or father, 
rugged though his nature may be, doeii 
not fondly linger round a home made 
BO bright and cheerflil by the &iry 
hands of his wife and daughters, scat- 
tering, as it were, in hia way, the beau- 
ties of tiwr little.plot ! What son or 
brother aver forgets his home who has 
found his room daily pwfumed wltb 
flowers which have been raised by the ' 
hand of a fond mother or gentle loving 
msUrs, and placed there through the 

Cmptings of their own affectionate 
rta I What daughter ever forgets 
the home where she has cultivated her 
little garden, and year after ^ear been 
so happy in the bloaaoms which have 
been boms upon the plants she has 
watered and tended with such patient 
care! Parents, brothers, sisters, tbe 
dear old home— all oome'baek to her, 
tiiough years may have passed away in 
the scent or bloom of every flower. The 
&mily is seldom unht^py lAose dwel- 
ling is surrounded witii Aady b'ees, 
and whose garden is gay with DiJtivated 
plants. Do not, than,. I beseech you, 
forget the little flower-garden. — Ur, 
Pitei't Addnn. 



SE&mr IN HEN. 



DEJUriT IN MEN. 
"I ci« Wl when ■ TomM'B face i« 
beautiful," mid a fiiend to us the other 
day, " but I don't know what yon ctdl 



We might baTS referred him to the 
popular romancH of the present day for 
the deuriptjoD of maalj beeaty ; but 
having lit^e sympathy for thoae perteot 
beings with ezpaniiTS browe of snowy 
whiUnesi, obloni;, drooping, deep, 
piercing blue, black, orgrejeyea, flnoly 
chiselled featurea, rich, wavy curia, and 
all tbe minutiEB of fended perfection, 
we simply said we belisTe there was no 
particular Btandard of beauty recognised 
among the ladies with reference to his 
sex, and we think that in so saying we 



And ddiaCe llpi that prsttU; ulk f 
«ayB a lady at our elbow, an interesting 
and senBible one too. 

We beliaTe, aa a general thing, ladies 
do not like what are called pretty men ; 
their style of faoe ia too softly feminine ; 
there ia generally no break-np in the 
monotony of expression, no sudden 
gleam of joy, no flitting ray of thought j 
Uiey are l^e a cloudless sky, which 
needs here a massive array of dark 
cloude, there a broken line of fleecy 
Tapoor, here a bright spot of brilliant 
hue, there a pale azure, a soft, almost 
imperceptible blending into the white 
pure light tliat sometimes sUiecH our 
northern heavens bb with a daszling 
wreath, to make its beauty impressive 
and lingering. A pretty man is too apt 
to be mincing and affected ; his smile 
is always awaetly interesting; hiawhia- 
ken — tie would not have them en- 
croached upon a tenth of an inoh for a 
dozen little worlds like ouia ; his repu- 
tation is at itake should an miaightly 
pimple obtmde its hideous outline upon 
the fairness of his oomplexion. 

Strong outlines of face, nell-defined 
browH^ marked and prominent forehead, 
any sort of eyes, so that they are capable 
of being lighted up witii the soul — 
these, with us, oonatitute a bondtome 



man, for the reaaoti Uiat rough, heavy 
features, if they are not in any way d^ 
formed, are capable of the greatest play 
of expression ; and expression, attet all, 
is the truest test of beauty, for it cap- 
tivate! while it pIsMea, and etamps it- 
self upon tiie heart, not upon the im»- 
gination. Do we not weary of the most 
perfect pioture t Even in contemplating 
the cherished semblance of a Mend, tha 
heart almost aches for a change ; a 
&own would be preferable to that im- 
movable placidity or unbending sl^nl- 

The frank, open coantenonce, cheer- 
ful with the light of a sunshiny disposi' 
tion ; the thoughtful, placid brow ; 
broad, or low lips, firm when in 
thought, yet Seiible and smiling in 
conversation ; the goodness of a reSned 
nature illuminating every lineament : 
give us these, in preference to all your 
sat, fine ftoes. And even the irregular 
featorea of what are called deddedly 
plain men, we have seen glow with an 
expression absolutely beautiful, as some 
all-pervading theme of interest lighted 
up the face, bo that the coarse mouth, 
the crooked nose, erenthBheavysh^>e- 
leas forehead, and the dull eyes — hava 
caught a reflecUon of the inner loveli- 
nesa — the beauty of the soul. 

Then, gentlemen, remember it does 
not need the ur and faoe of an Adonis 
to please and interest us ladies. Only 
let ua read upon the conntenanca tha 
stamp of a oultivated mind, or tha ■ 
quick lightii^ up of the eye as some 
generous impulse prompts to an act of 
kindness ; let us behold you at onoe 
dignified and courteous, gentle and r». 
fined to all alike, even to the erring, 
delicate in your attentions (especiaUT 
to us ladies), unbending in your wiU 
only when in the absolute right, gen> 
tlemanly in your addreas, and neat 
in person, and we will all— those whoaa 
opinion is of any value, of course — pro- " 
nounoe you hsndaome, without a dis- 

Remember that the qnalities of tha 
heart and the actions of the lUe atamp 
the features with an inefiaceable mark 
^therwith goodness or vilenesa; and 
cultivate thoae affections and babibv 
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triiiah wHt write apon the tableU of your 

om but love and odmiie. 



THB CHEESEMITE. 

Tbs Acarm dontuicui, or oominDii 
mite, is of all the apeoiea the beat 
kDonn. It is fbundingreat abundsnoe 
npoD old cheee«> on djied oi amoked 
meat, on birdi uid iuaecta in oollectionB 
of natural butorj, on old bread, and 
dried up confeotionai7, which haa heen 
kept too long. It ia for this leason that 
Degeer has named this species donKtfM. 
He also observed some of these mitee 
in the flower-pots which he had in his 
chamber. This insect is almost invisible 
to the naked ^e ; its colour is a dirt; 
wbite, bordering a little on the brown, 
with two brown apots prodnoed by the 
internal parta appearing through the 
akin, which ia tranaparent. The bodj 
is bristling with hi™, thick, oval, a 
little narrowed in the middle ; its ante- 
rior part ia terminated in a oone, or a 
asortcfmuzile, eontaining the organs of 
manducation. The mandiblea have 
been diatinguiahed ; the palpi are very 
abort and setaeiouH ; the skin is smooth 
and tense ; the eight feet are rather long, 
always curved towards the plane of 
position, terminated by an oral piece, 
transparent, and aneUed like a small 
bladder with a long neck, having in 
front a Bort of small aieR or separation. 
The insect, oan impart to it all kinds of 
'Inflectiona, swell and contract it. It 
dilates it when walking, and contracte 
it, ao SB to make it disappear, when the 
fbot does not touch the plane of poaitioD, 
and is raised. The veEsicle can be 
fblded in Wo in its length, by reason of 
the cleft whioh we have just mentioned. 
Each moiety is fumiahcd with a amall 
hook, which enables the mite to fix itaelf 
en the objeot upon which it walks. The 
feat are of equal length, but the two 
anterior psir are much thicker than-tbe 
two last. The numerous baira with 
which the body is bristled are barbed 
on both sides, and what is singular is, 
that the inseot out move them on cue 
rid* or the other. " Eaoh hair," says 
Degeer, " must necessarily be attached 



muscle, which gives it motion." What 
marvellous mechanism in so small an 
objeot t These sort of prickles are 
placed upon the body in regular order; 
two are observed on the upper part of 
its anterior extremity, which repreeant^ 
as it were, two small antennie. There 
are some on the feet which ore &Der, and 
on whioh Degeer has observed no barbs. 
The females are larger than the males. 
The female laj^s aome oval eggs, very 
white, and which appear to be reticu- 
lated or spotted with brown. Leuwen- 
hoak, who has particularly ohaerved 
this apacies, saw but six feet on the 
little ones juat disclosed. 

ROTUITDITY OF THE EAETH. 
Fox many ages mankind gupposed the 
earth to be s vast plain, bounded on 
all sides by the sea and sky. They sup- 
posed the sun, moon, and stars to be at 
no great distance from the earth, and 
Uiat these moved daily from east to 

Though this vras the belief of the 
great mass of mankind, there were a 
f^w attentive observers of the motions 
of the heavenly bodies who thought the 
earth to Ite round, like a ball ; but they 
dared not tall their viawa, except in 
aeoret, lest they should he peraeoutad, 
and even endanger their lives. 

It is only about three hundred years 
since the true theory of the figure and 
motion of the earth begap to be 
gensrally recdved. A few years pre- 
vious to that period a person would 
have been in danger of imprisonment 
for life, or even of being put to death, 
had he taught the opinion now held 
concerning the shape of the earth. 

We learn from history that the 
learned Spegeliua, of Upsal, in Sweden, 
was burned at the stake because he 
taught that the earth was round. Only 
a little more than two centuries ago, 
tjie celebrated OalUeo was confined in 
priaou because he proclaimed that the 
earth turned on its oiis, and moved 

Niehelaa Copemions, who was bom 

liiom, in I^UBsia, in 1473, was the 

author of the theory of the Solar 

lystam, which ii now received by all 
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tone. But he WM 
threatonsd buiiahmeDt and even deaUi 
if hs iTonld not deny ing belief, so pre- 
judiosd by ignotmua were tlie min<u of 
that period. Yet tmth preniled, and 
in honour of its auUior the tiiBoi 
called tbe Copemioui system. 

Haw the ancienta first beoame 
Tinced that the earth waa round we hive 
no meanx of knowing; but we will here 
give a few facta and ohaervationB which 
prove it to be a globe ; — 

1. Persons have sailed around the 
world, and come bock to the plaoe from 
which they started, aa a fly would do 
by crawling around sn apple, 
doce there are so many oontinents and 
islands to obstruct a direct pawage, it 
may not appear plain to BOtne how m1- 
in^ around the world will prove any- 
thiQg about ita shape- 
That this may be better understood, 
we will suppose a Teasel to start from 
Bio Janeiro, in South America, and soil 
directly east. In a few weeks it would 
come to the western coast of Africa. 
NonnavigatOTB carry vrith them a eom- 
paaa and other inHtrumeuts by which 
they con always tell the oouiw tiiey 
are sailing, and bow &r t^ey move in 
any direotion. 

On aniring at the ooaat of AJrioa, the 
captain changes the course of hii veesel 
and sails south uatil he has passed the 
Cape of Good Hope ; then be goes east 
again till he gets beyond Afiica, when 
be tuma toward the north and sailB as 
fer aa he Bad gone south, which vrill 
bring him in a direct line east of his 
starting-place. 

He inll now continue his oouree east- 
ward, till coming to Australia ; and 
after sailing aronnd that, in a like man- 
ner, to a point directly east of Bio 
Jsnmro, wQl again proceed in an 
easterly dlreotton, and at length arrive 
at the weit«m eoast of Sontii America. 
Then, by sailing south, around Cm 
Horn, and goii^g norUi again, he iHll 
arrive at the plaoe from which ha 

It is by tbuB making allowaneea for 
the land which is sailed uound, t^at 
the navigator knows he haa continued 
In one gensnl <Ut«otion. Once it was 



oonffidered aa estraordinafy aet to hav* 
sailed aronod the world, but now many 
peraous return trrerj year from such 
a voyage. The time tiiiia required is 
from one to two yearn. 

2. When a ship goea out to aea, we 
Sat Ion eight of the hull, or body of 
the sliq> ; then of tJie sails and lower 
riggiag, and lastly of the masts. When 
a Mf approoohes the land, the top of 
the maBt ia seen first, Uien the lower 
porta of the veaael gmdoally appear. 
If the earth were an extended plain, 
the largest parts of the ship, when 
leaving the Aiore, would be seen last, 
and on approaching land &xea would be 
saenGnt. 

If a person atiuids on the deck of a 
vessel when leaving the shoi^ IJia land 
and leas elevated objecta ate first lost 
sight 0^ and tJie sieeplei and higheat 
parts of all olijeata an seen last, Now 
these appeanmoes ore the some in every 
part of t^e world, which man hia 
visited, hence it fallows that the eartit 
is re^:i^arly cnrved on all aidea. 

3. When the moon is eclipsed, it ia 
darkened by passing through ttLa 
aarth's shadow. Tliis shadow, oa sera 
on the surfaoB of the moon, is always 
of a ciroular form, auoh aa a round ball 
would make. 

A. If we stood on t^e eqoator, the 
oort^ star would be in the horizon, 
where the earth and sky aeem to meek 
On going twenty degrees to the Bortb, 
this stoi would appear to have ariaait 
twenty degrees above the horiaon. 
If we pracseded for^-Sve dt^reea 
norSt, this star would appear forty^va 
degreea above the horizon, and ao on. 
The reverse would be the case on going 
Bont^ again. Then tiie Btars in tbe 
north would sink and new ones riae in 
the south. 

These ohaoges prove that Uie earth 
is nnmd &om north to south, as they 
oould not occur were it otherwise. 
The first-mentioned observatlan proves 
tliat the earth is round from east to 
west; the second shows ita general 
convexity ; and all oombined afford 
convincing pnnib that the earth is 
round like a balL 
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LIFE'S PROGKESS, 

•" We bring oar yeua Ifl im end u It 
Us tbit ii told."— FioZini. 



AndQiiH 



vcUj snUiag, 
bjbrow! 
thoogU Ih; BOul defllioe 



Child, how old art til 
And tlw ddU knk'd ag with » fue «( 

■Which benni'd wBJi • imile of eo«l«i7 ; 
But big Uipiiig toDgue no word* oipren'd, 
As he daer clang lo hti mother'! braiat : 
Aai the gnllalen glmoe of tlwt ilDleu 



On tbj jojoui wijr ; 
Tbou whole every tliongl 

Bf the pment note; 
Ibj pnnpieti an bj hop 

Bo;, bo* old art thou 



Gnr-hoJr'd, old 1 that tottereat veiikl; 

'Cfosi th; chuuber Soar. 
IMnMng aouDds, benlen and atOQj, 

Ttion whom "mere obUrlon" (hroadelh, 

S^ "(uiiqK«ih''irpiwtli»cmwdetb, 

Bay, how old art thm ? 

And the (Tej-halr'd man esH^'d to Bpeilc, 

And a te$i pan'dOTer his wither^ cheek ; 

But thai* came no aoond — be Ijow'd Wa 

Bii ace untold, b* wH with tbe dud : 

A WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. 





«lr, fi>v Ini^tor houis 
b yet »1U hail the daj, 



tike poppies flpread, 
Beiifl the flower, Iti bloom 1» 9bM 
ike the anoW'fDls In tbe Hmr, 



That fUt ere jou can point 
Or like the rainbow'a lof elj 
ETanlablnJC amid the itom 



Call not that man wretdied, _ who, 
wlmterer iUs lie sufierB, has a cLlld to 
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KINDNESS. 

It is Hid HuA beea and naipn will not 
■iing ■ person whoee skin is imbued 
with honey. Hence those who are 
mucb exposed to the venom of theae 
little creatura, when they have oeeMica 
to hive bees, or take a neit of wsspa, 
emeatr their &ce and hands with honey, 
whieh is found to be the bast preserva- 
tive. When we are annoyed with insult, 
persecutiDD, and oppression, front per- 
Tenie and malignant men, the beat 
defence against uieir venom is to have 
the spirit bathed in honey. Let every 
part be saturated with meeknesi, gen- 
tleness, forbearance, and patience, and 
tbe most spiteful enemy will be diaap. 
pointed in his endeSiVours to inflict ■ 
sting. Wb shall remain uninjured, 
.nbile his venom returns to corrode his 
own maligiiant bosom ; or what is far 
better, the honey with whioh he come* 
in contact will neutralise his hatred, 
and the good returned for evil will 
overcome evil with good. 

BEARDS AND SHAVIHO. 
CoBNBCTBD With tits sobjeot of beards, 
there is mvab that is curious and in- 
terasting. Tbe difierence which the 
beard exhibits in difFerent aountries 
would alone form a curious matter for 
inquiry. It is the cheiTsbed appendage 
of som e nations, the despised eioresoence 
of others ; some have it in profusion, 
others are almost without it. In hot 
countries, the beard is dart, dry, hard, 
and thin ; in oold, thick, curling, and 
light in colour. Poor, dry, and indiges- 
lible food, renders the beard bard and 
bristly; while wholesome and digestible 
nutriment makes it soft. 

Civilised life appears to be moat 
favourable for producing luiuriant 
beards. Savages are seldom furnished 
with large onee ; though there is, per- 
haps, no people, however savage, upon 
whose cluns a tew stunted and stray 
IluiB do not appear. At one time it 
was believed that the Indians were 
naturally dntitate of -beards ; bnt 
stricter inquiry has since shown that 
they pull ou^ root and branch, the 
scanty supply of hair with which their 
chins are furnished. In ftil^ ^ley ue 



not alone; and it may be generally 
stated, that those on whose &cea no 
culture can raise a decent beard, con- 
sider the little tbey poasess a deformity 
' of whioh they would be well rid. 

Excepting the Qreeki and Boman^ 
all the nations of antiquity appear to 
have prized and cultivated the beard. 
Even in Qreeee, it was worn until 
AlezBoder's time, and in Rome, until 
800 B.a Id both nations beards were 
rebuned by the philfuophen and priest* 
long after they were given up by 
tbe mass of the people. Among the 
Egyptians, on the other hand, it was 
the priests that shaved, and that not 
only in tbe face, but the head and the 
whole body. In times of mourning^ 
however, uiey let tiieir beards grow ; 
and so did the Romans, after they be- 
cameashaven people; while tbe Qreeks, 
in tbe time of beards, on similar ocoa- 
sicns, were accustomed to shave. After 
the ^Million of beards, among the Bo- 
mans a long beard became a token of 
its owner's being a slave. On the other 
band, tbe Franks who were a bearded 
nation, ordered all bondsmen to shave 

In the middle ages, beards were gene- 
rally in high esteem. Among the early 
French monarchs, it was the custom to 
attadi three hairs of the sovereign's 
beard to the seal of all important offi- 
cial documents, which probably became 
BO numerous as to threaten the royal 
beard with extinction, and the custom 
was abolished. 

The natives of Europe, generally 
speaking, arenowa shaven peo^e, while 
the Asiatics are as generally bearded. 
Among Asiatics, the Peruana have the 
finest and best cultivated beards ; wa 
shall, therefora, bestow a few remoA* 
upon Persian beards. The Persians, in 
early times, pud extreme attention to 
their beards. According to Chrysostom, 
their kings had them Interwoven with 
gold thread. During one dynasty, how- 
ever, only moostachios were idlowed. 
But at the present time, the sncienb 
Eeal for them hoe revived, and the king 
has a magnificent specimen — one reach- 
ing to the waist, endolaUningtheadmi- 
ration a"*^ adoration of bis a""" ' 



mbjeota. Naturolly, the bearde of lh» 
PeniaiiB grow to a larger size than those 
of any other people. Mostly, they 
are black by nature ; but the prao^oe of 
dyeiog, either to itrengthea the inten- 
sity of tiie black, or lo gire that colaiir 
whera it does not exist, ia uoiverea]. 
The operation of dyeing ia both tedious 
and painful, and must be undergone 
every fortnight. It is always performed 
in the hot bath, as the bur is then aatu- 
rated, and takea the oolour better. At 
first, ttie beard is plastered over witb 
a thick paste of henna, which, aAer re- 
maining for about aa hour, is washed 
away, leaving the beard of a deep orange 
colour, bordering on that of brick dnat. 
Many of the common people are so cap. 
tivated by the meteoric appearance of 
the bearda produced by thje firat appli- 
cation, that thej declijie haying it 
changed to blank. Id the aeoond opera- 
taon, another paste, made from the leaf 
of the indigo, is applied in the same 
manner, and allowed to remain for 
two houra, after which the patient leaves 
the bath, graced with a dark, bottje- 
green bird, which in tie course of 
twenty-four hoan, becomes a jet black. 
Throughout all tbis, the patient ia 
obliged to lie on his back j while the 
dye, in the application of the second 
preparation, causes the lower part of his 
ace to smart and bum, and contraota 
the features in a moat moumful manoer. 
The whale operation is one of great deit- 
caoy, and often reaults in a purple or 
parti-ooloured beard. ■ 

The oomparative advantagesand pro- 
priety of shaving, and of permitting the 
beard to grow, it is not easy to determine. 
Uuch has been said that is good for both 
sides ; yet, after all, it aeema more k 
matter of taste than anything else. 

The practice of shaving probably ori- 
ginated at first from its being found 
that the beard afforded too good a hold 
to an enemy in battle ; and for tbia 
oauae shaving waa oiiginollj practised 
among the Sreeks, who continued in 
it until Justinian's time, when long 
beards came again into fashion, and aa 
remuned until Constantino pie was taken 
by tha Turks. The Romans appear to 
have derived the custom of shaving 
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fiom the Sloilians, who were of Oreeic 
origin ; and the refinement of daily 
shavingwas first introduced by no less a 
personage than Scipio AfricanuB. At the 
close of the Republic beards were rare ; 
and some of tbe Emperors lived in great 
fear of having their throats out by their 
barbers. For tbe sake of hiding the 
soars on bia face, the Emperor Hadrian 
wore a beard, and this of course brought 
that appendage agtun into use ; but tbe 
custoin did not long survive biia. 

Among tbe Romans, shaving did not 
OOmroenoB witb the appearanoe of tho 
hair ; the youth was permitted to raise 
a small beard wiiiob was ahom for tha 
first time with great ceremony. Persons 
of rank had tbe operation performed for 
their sons by men of rank higher than 
themselves ; and by this act such par- 
son bscame tbe youth's adopted father. 
Tbe day waa kept as a festival, visits 
were paid to the young man, and he re- 
ceived presents from bia filends. The 
fii'st crop of beard was solemnly conse- 
crated, generallji, to the household goda. 

Onk hour lost in the morning by lay- 
ing in bed will put hock all tbe buaineEl 
of the day. 

One hour gained by early rising Is 
worth one month of labour in a year. 

One hole in the fence will cost ten 
times as much aa it will to fix it at 

UI spoil I 
will let 
others in company bad tricks. 

One drunkard will keep a fomily 
poor and moke them miserable. 

One wife that is always telling how 
fine her neighbour ilresees, and how 
little she can get, will look pleasanter 
if she talka about something else. 

One husband that ts penurious or 
lazy, and dsprives hia family of neces- 
sary comfurta, such as their neighbour* 
enjoy, is not as desirable a husbuid as 
he ought to be. 

One kind word may turn aside a toi^ 
rent of anger- 
One doubt may lead to disbelief. 

One ^lass of wine is l)stter tbui two. 

One la Qod alone. 
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ENGLISH NAMES. 
Naves wera first uaed amongst man 
for diatinction. The Jews gave names 
at Qieir circiunciaion, tlie Romaiu on 
the mnth day after their cthildren'a 
birtli, and the Cbr^tiana at tbeir bap- 
tiam ; which namae were generall; in- 
teaded to denote the future good wiabei 
or hope of parents toward tlieir ohil- 

Englieh oamm of baptism ara gene- 
rail; either Saioit — aa EdBUnd, Ed- 
ward, Edwin, Gilbert, Henir, Leonard, 
EoiJBrt, Biohard, Walter, William, Ac ; 
or from the Bible aod Testament — as 
Abraham, laaao, Jacob, John, Thomaa, 
James, Ike. ; or it aomeiimea ooneiata of 
the mother'a aumame, or oocadonallf 
of two Chriatjaji names, which ia still 
customary in other ooimtriee, eapeoiall; 
in Germany. 

The French called names superadded 
to the Christian names, suroamea, that 

The Hebrews, Greeks, and other 
nations of antiquity, did not nWJT sur- 
namea to their families, but counted 
thus : for aiample, the Hebraws, 
Melclii Ben AddJ, Adi^ Ben Caaam, &a. ; 
the Welah, Hugh ap Owen, Owen ap 
Tibeae ; the Iiish, Neal ntao Con, Con 
ntac Dermoti, &o. 

Am Christian names were ginn to 
diatingoish persona, ao eumamas were 
used foe the diatinction of families. 

About A.S. 1000, the French b(^an 
to take surnames, with de prefixed for 
a place, and U preGied for some other 
qualiflcationa. The Engliah also 
adopted the uae of aumamea, bat it 
waa not until the reign of Edward the 
I^rst that tiiey became general. 

OfBces of honour have given rise to 
roany aumameB ; for example, the 
Duke of Ormond and his descendant 
took the surname of Butler, their 
ancestor, Edward Fitz-Thaobald, having 
been made Bntler of Ireland; and 
agab, John, Count Tanquorville, of 
Normandy, being made chamberlain to 
the King of England, about six hun- 
dred years since, hia desoondanla sldll 
bear the same coat of anna, by the 
name of Chamberl^n. 

At first lie English gentry took the. 



names of their birUiplaoei, or haUtW 
tiona, for sumamea, as Thomas of 
Aston, or Ea<t-towD ; John of Sutton, 
or 9outh-tawQ; and, as they altered 
their habitation, so they changed their 
samame. When they o^erwarda 
l>acame the lords of manora, they strfled 
themselves Thomas Aston of Aston, 
John Button of Sutton. 

Among the Saxons, the common 
people added for surname their &then' 
names, with ton at the end thereof — 
as Thomas Johnson, Robert Kchard- 
Bon. They often took their father's 
nickname, of abbreviated namev with 
the addition of an *, as Gibs, the nick- 
name of Gilbert ; Hobs, of Eobert ; 
Nick, of Nicholas ; Bates, of Bartholo- 
mew ; Sams, of Samuel ; Hodges, of 
Roger : -— whence Qilaon, Hobaon, 
Nickson, Bataon, Sampson, Hodaon, 
Ac. Many were suraamed Troja thnr 
trades, sa Smith, Joynar, Weaver, 
Walker, Goff, 4o, ; or from their em- 
ploymenta, ea Porter, Steward, Shep- 
herd, Carter, Spencer, Cook, Butler, 
Kemp ; or fi»>m (Jieir plaoes of abode, 
as Underwood, Underhill, also Atwood, 
Atwell, Athill ; or from tlieir Golonrs 
or oompleiiona, as Fairfax, Pigot, 
Blunt^ or Bland; and from birds and 
boasts, as Arundel, Corbet, Wren, 
Finch, Woodcock, Lamb, Fox, Moyia, fto. 

The Normau descendants in this 
coontry, about SOO years after the 
Conquest, also took their fiithers' 
Christian names for surnames, wift 
Fitz or Ftit prefixed, as Robert Fits- 
William, Henry KtA-Oenrd ; afterwards 
Williamson, Gerardson, Ao. 

The Welsh were the lost to adopt 
surnames, which they did chiefly by 
dropping the n In op, and annexing the 
consonant to their bthen* Chnstian 
nomea ; as, instead of Evan ap Rio«v 
Evan PiTce ; and for ap Howel, Powel ; 
ap Hughe, Pughe; ap Hogers, Pro- 

The most snoient fiuniliea in tilia 
country are such as hara taken their 
mmames from places In Normandy, or 
England and Scotland, sa Evreng, 
Chawort, Ssymour, NevU, Montague, 
Mohnn, Biroa, Bruges, Clifford, Berkley, 
Amr, Stonrton, Morley, Courto^, 
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QiaQdJion, Haatjnaa, ke., which for- 
merley had de pnfixed, but now made 
one word, u Deiareux, Diroy, Ac — 



CONTRAST; OK, ORDER ANB 

DISORDES. 
CjlPI UK WiSBOFKn'B honK BtMids in a 
broad Htreet tiiat mat for a mile in 
leDgth through the village of Deoaj. 
It is an old Gcnn-hoaae aaa story btgh, 
with its gable end to th« itifiaL la 
front of the house is tbs wood-pile, 
spread out so as to sorer a rood of 
ground. Ab you pass by, the bam, 
ooT-houBa, and yanl, with its deep mo- 
laaa of numiire in high QaTonr, salute 
tiie eye and nose. The pig-pen, wide 
open and in ^ill view, la betwaen the 
hoose and bam. In a warm day the 
cougregatian of Taponn is overwhelm- 
ing. The well, the wash-shed, the 
wood-sbed, ore all in full view to the 
Msssrs-by. The space around Che front 
door is defiled by the pigs, who root 
and grunt there by' day, and by the 
geeae, who rooat there by night. 

Thus, all the auightly and unseemly 
objeots are spread out to view, and the 
' scene is embellished by the addition of 
broken sleighs, sledn, ploughs, waggons, 
oarta, old posts, ba. There lies a sbapv- 
lesB heap of stones ; yonder is a gate 
with one hinge, wliich will soon bo 
broken for wunt of care. Here is a 
pair of bars thrown down ; there Um 
■tone wall has tumbled ot^t I 

Such is the acsne presented by the 
teeideace of a wealthy, reHpeotable 
fiurmer in New England; and I am 
sorry to say that there are hundreds, 
nay, thousands, like it in Old Sngland I 
-~ay, in Old England ) Not that erery 
Tillage is a Decay, or every farmer a 
WideopML No I some of our villages 
are delightful, and some of our country 
people are patterns of good order and 
neatness. But I am apeskine of those 
who are not so. And if these pagea 
should come into the hands of any 
person, in Old England or out of it, 
who ia ignorant of the advanlages of 
neatness and order, let me urge upon 
him, as worthy of immediate attention. 



the following remarks, drawn Grom ok- 
servation and experience :— 

1. A man nboae bouse, like Obtain 
Wideopen's, is out-of-doors marked bp 
disorder, confusion, and want of clean- 
liness, is generally the same iQ-doora. 

3. Wh^ Uiere is confusion and want 
of nestnese, though there may be plenty 
of bread, butter, milk, cheese, fuel, 
clothing, and other neceSMries, thera 
ia little eamfort^ little thrift, little good- 
nature, little kindness, little religion, 
little beauty, little peace or happiness. 

8. Childran brought up in the midst 
of confusion and want of cleanliness, 
are likely to be low, vulgar, end vicious 
in their tastes, and in their oluu»oter. 
Let fathen and mothers consider tliai^ 
if they bring np their children in this 
w^, they are wbooliDg them to Ik 
druijkards, profitne, mean, base, wicked, 
and despised; that the schooling of 
home is the most lasting of all ecbool- 
ing ; that the ferule of the schoolmaster 
cannot aSkee what the fatlier and 
mother have taught ; that the preaeber 
sannot destroy ^e die stamped upon 
the young heart at home hy parental 
example I Look ts this, ye fathen and 
mothem ; and if for your own aakea ye 
ore indifiereDt to neatness and order, 
for the soke of the young immediately 
around you be no longer so. 

i. There is a certain tendency, in tha 
want of order and neatness, to oaus« 
ruin and waste ; consequently a man 
who, like Captain Wideopen, allows 
thiogs to go on in tbis way, generally 
gets poorer and poorer, tBl at leogiA 
mortgages, embarrasament, debt, losse^ 
and ue law, bring him to poverty. 

6. Neatness and good order contri- 
bute to health, wealtb, and happiness ; 
whQe opposite habits tead to disease 
misHry, poverty, rice, and short life. 

Let us now turn to another scene. 
The village of Thrivewell is also a New 
England village, and is remarkable for 
its pleasant) cbearful aspect. Every 

E arson nho ridea through it is de- 
ghted ; and the place baa such a repu- 
tation, that the land is worth more, 
and the bouses will sell (or more, than 



2:» 

Uh good tnrte, usatneni, ud ord«r 
which ohuactaiiw the itjubitants. I 
will give you a sketch of the house be- 
longing to Captain John Pepperidge ; 
a BareAil, oorreot, upright man, who 
hu riisn from povertf to ease and 
oompetanc^ by indnatry, eoononiy, and 

His honae atands three or faor rodi 
back Erom the street; the front yard is 
graen, gcaaay, and decorated with hand- 
some trees. The wood-pile ia fenced 
in ; the barn-yard, pig-pen, Ac, are also 
tidily fenced. It la a feronrite proverb 
with Pepperidge, that there ihovld bt a 
ploct far CKTjrtAtnfr, and liat everything 
A(yiild btiniti flax. This ia his great 
mazini ; and he not only observes it 
himself, bat he requir«a ereiy man, 
wonun, and child about him to obserre 
it biso. He says it saves him one hun- 
dred pounds a year- 
He has other rules, such as a ititA 
'»t! iiius, as soon as a 



replaces it ; when a gate ii bn^ati, it <a 
f<wtii«ith repaired; if a olapboajd is 
loose, a naU clenahes it. Thus, matters 
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a makii^ little repairs. At 
nta of leiaure, he aeta ont 
trees and ahrubs ; thus, year by year, 
beautifying bis place, and rendering it 
not only more comfortable^ but alio 
worth more money in case he should 
ever desire to sell it. 

Fanner Pepperid^ takes great plea- 
sure, andperhapaaUttlsianooentpride, 
in hii placet though, to say the truth, 
it is by DO means costly. He loves 
better to spend hia time in making it 
more convenient and pleasant, in act- 
ing out treea, improving the grounds, 
mending the fences, Ac, than in going 
abont to talk politics, or gossip upon 
other people's business, or in haunting 
a tavern bar-room. In abort, his home 
ia comfortable, pleasant, delightful It 
ii neat and overly, inside and out. 
And be has tnade it so; though his 
wife, having happily caught the influ- 
ence of his esample, contributes her 
ahare to the good work- Hia children 



are wpII dresaed, well educated, well 
behaved- Can such a man he a drank< 
ard t Can he be viciouB I Can he b« 
wiokedl Who ho* bo good a chance of 
health, wealth, and happiness I Who 
BO likely to be respected by his neigh> 
boura f Who so likely to do good by 
his influence »nd example t Come, Cap- 
tain Wideopcn, I pray you, and learn 
a lemon of Farmer Pepperidge I 

Let us look at the practical eflaet of 
Fepperidge'a example- Formerly, tho 
villiige of Thrivenell was called Uneasy 
Swamp, and waa inhabited by n set of 
people beooioing the name. They were 
poor, ignorant, idle, andnneaay. They 
were juJous of all rich people, and con- 
sidered the unequal distribution of pro- 
perty a dreaful eviL They were equsUj 
jealoos of the wise, and oonsiderMtha 
uneqnal distribuldon of knowledge a 
nuisance to be abated. They were alao 
jealous of the Tirtaous, and bated no- 
thing BO mu(^ as a jolt and honest 
man. In short, they vrere, half a cen> 
tuiy ago~-where some ooncrated, hut 
Ignorant and ill-minded people aM 
DOW — willing to level every body and 
thing to their own standard. If a can- 
didate for otBoe was up, who addressed 
their prejudices, and ooazed them with 
promises, though meaning to cheat 
them, he was Ulb man for them. If 
he was known to be mean, slipper;, 
and unprincipled, fellow-feeling seemed 
to render them kind, and the more ar- 
dently tbey espoused his cause. Suoh 
was Uneasy Swamp ; a place which may 
have ita images stilt in some parts of 
tiie country. 



VALUE OP OOOD WIVES. 

Wk are not about to write ahomily on 
the duty of our wives ; our sex have 
more frequently done this than pointed 
out the duty of husbands — duties which, 
we fear, nra fully as often neglected as 
those of the wife. We commenced this 
article to remind men that they have 
no friend so entirely true to their in- 
terest as the wife. It i^ therefore, 
more safe at all times io adviae and 
counsel with our l-est tkiend, in prefer- 
ence to those who are lea* interested ia 
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our weliare. A diB^DgiuBhed man 
OQce Baid th«t be never prospered in 
aaj enteTpriae where he had ftoted 
egtuoBb the luliice of his wife. Miefur- 
tunea, or the result of bad apeculatioiiB, 
always bear on her moat heaiil;. Her 
interssts are inseparoibl; identified with 
his own. Tt;e ready perception and 
timid mutioQ of woman mate her, 
especially to the impulsive and adven- 
turous, peouliarly qualified to check 
the rash and impetuous aoL Hany a 
man whose fortunes are broken, would 
have been in a happy and prosperous 
condition, had he lUtened to the better 
counsels of the now afBicted partner of 
his troubles. A true-hearted wiie is 
eiao our best friend in adversity, even 
when imprudence, incapacity, or even 
lolly or perhaps our vices, have brought 
It upon U9. Instead of rsprbaohing 
him, she clings to and encourages him : 
her words of comfort and good obeer 
Mvive his hopes and his coursge, and 
he is often able to retrieve hie fortuueg. 
At worst, with mich a friend, he holds 
up his Iiead, and grapples manfully 
the difficulties of his lot. His position 
in society may be more or less reversed ; 
and tjiose who Mattered and looked up 
to Tiim, may now pass him by coldly. 
A. heartieai world leaves him to hia 
fiite, or he may even be sneered at and 
frowned upon by those whom he once 
oonaidersd too mean and unworthy to 
be admitted to hia society. However 
oold and heartless these, he is sure he 
has one dear friend; one bosom, one 
heart is true to him ; that iriend is the 
\cife. After the toils of the day, after 
perhaps being buffeted off by tboso 
who were bis sunshine friends, bow re- 
viving to bis wnkii^ spirits to mingle 
bis soul with the dear one who has 
olung to bim in weal and woe. What 
B cordial are her words of comfort^ when 
ill without is dark 1 In this hour of 
darkness, surety, she ia to him Chid'a 
messenger of mercy. While the true- 
bearted wife is all this and more to her 
husband, do we do well in all important 
matters not to consult so interested and 
bithful a friend t We repeat what 
we before said — the wife ia our own 
•afest aad beat adviser. The fsmily is 



t, little state 1 let those at the bead of 
tbis little state mature all liieir plans 
by mutual, kindly, and wise counsels, 
and there will be fewer wrecks of tbs 
hopes of individuals and of tiuniliea. 
Husbands, you will lose nothing, but 
ggjn much, by trusdng more to that 
dearest and best of all earthly friends, 
the peraon whom you have selected from 
all tiie world to be your life-long com- 
panion. Sir Walter Soott, and the 
great Irish orator, Daniel O'Connell, at 
a lata period of their livaa, ascribed 
their success in the world principally 
to tbeir wives. Were the truth known, 
theirs is the histoiy of thousands. 

WOBDS TO WOEKMEN. 
No sensible person of the working (or 
any other) classes will envy the b^her 
ranks the enjoyment of luiories — 
champagne and the like ; things which 
the best men of all ages have been 
without, many even by premeditation, 
and the awe of the deletolous effects of 
stimulants, &c. Neither can we be- 
grudfce the higher ranks their exemp- 
tion &Qm toil and labour — an aasump- 
Mon only gratuitous and eiceptionU, 
for who esta bis bread more in the 
sweat ot hia brow than the wealthy or 
noble sportsman? — the traveller for 
science or art's sake in distant climes ? 
— the over.worked and fagging atatei- 
man and financier I Or shall we envj 
them their spacious dwellings, knowing 
that Ooethe (though not poor) mostly 
lived in one room, in which there was 
no sofa, aud reposed in a small iron- 
framed bedstead t Or shall we envy 
them the slakeness and tidiness of 
tbeir occupation, which they often 
perform without " wettJng their feet )" 
Tbis preference also will, on closer 
eiaminatioa, bo found illusory, oon- 
eidering, for instance, the dire occupa- 
tion of medical men, work bo ominous 
both phydcally and morally, that we 
will not dwell on it any further. 

What working men may really envy 
the higher ranka for is, then, the quiet 

" orderly way in which they (mostly) 
form their work; the quiet and 



perfon 
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the commuid of the working-men of 
the pnaant time, if the; chose to thiii^ 
ta raflect, and to act judiciotuly and 
prudantly— essential attribntea, after 
all, of humanil^ ; and an; one, in &ct, 
who dosa not poiseaa them, places bim- 
■elf fordbif out of that pale he still 
wills or msanB to reaoh. TiiBt, then, 
every penon ought reallf to pOHUsa 
that quJifloation (profasaion) he eyan- 
tually profeems to be oapahle of. Do 
ynu wish to obtain the reward (wages) 
of skilled men I Be aueh, and then the 
world will belong to the conragBOUB. 
Wa do not speak of that dogged oon- 
rage of the battle-field, bat that energy 
of life and exertion to which after ail, 
we repeat, the world belongs. Will 
you possesa the external rewards of 
the higher ranks of society ; take tham 
at oncfr — by acquiring their internal 
stamina and impulaes. Act judicioiuly, 
prudently, and with skill, and you will 
auraly be raiaed, because It is a eurioua 
obaersation, that men (moetly) soon 
casae to do that work thay perfectly and 
eminently are able to perform, and rise 
to that which is above it 1 Of coucae, 
this has its limits, the centripetal force 
controls the expansive one, and wisely 
ndained it is. 

But let us reflect on the quiet and 
comfort the higher olasssa enjoy in their 
leisure hours at home ; and so can the 
thinking human-like workman. It ia 
not the range of rooms we may occupy 
whioh makes men happy, but the com- 
fort of that one or two hs actually 
uses and dwells in. That regularity, 
tidiness, eystematicity which a sensible 
man displays in his work, be mostly 
transfers and oonveys home. Clerer 
men of all ranks have done wonders 
also in this respeot. When the ohemis^ 
Scheale had become famous all oirer 
tha norld, and visitors were aaiiouB to 
see his laboratory, where he had made 
such great diaooveries, be led tbem 
to a few shelves and ou^oarda of his 
room, a few furnaces placed outside the 
windows, when and wherewith all 
these grand things had been accom- 
plished—all orderly, all tending and 
arranged tbr one purpose and and. The 
dwellings of the industrious olastes 



have, of lute, become a matter of Stated 
bttoitiaa in most parts of Europe. If 
working men will imve respect fOT thait 
places of abode, they will not hire 
an; hnman-unwotthy habitation. Surely 
arohitecte and landlords will soon b^ 
I aware and alive to that ; and so 
also may be the internal arrangement 
of tbeir dwellings — " the luxury of 
ordar, oleanlineos, tidiness," &o. To 
Donclude, the man who will prosper in 

prosperous. 

IXTRODTJCTION OF VEGETABLES, 
FLOWERS, att, INTO ENGLAHD, 
TBI advwitagea aiiaing &om the explo- 
ration of foreign regions are acaroaly to 
be enumerated. To tiia discovery of 
America by the illustrious Columbus, 
we owe the introduction of that truly 
uBsful root, the potato. The pear, tba 
peach, tb* ^>rioot, and the quince, wan 
respectively brou^t into Europe from 
Epirus, Carthage, Armenia, and Syria, 
and by degrees into England. Cherries 
lae of vary ancient date with ua, being 
conveyed into Britain from Rome, ij>. 
£5. Id the King of Saxony's museum, 
at Dresden, there is a oherTy-«tone, upon 
which, aided by a mioroecope, mol«' 
than a hundred faoes can be distin- 
goiabed. Dr. Oliver was shown a 
dieny-stone in Holland with one bun- 
dredand twenty-four heads upon it; and 
all so perfeot, that every one might be 
seen with the greatest'eaGe by the naked 
eye. Melons were originally brought 
&om Armeoia. According to Mr. An- 
drews, fruit was vary rare in England in 
the reign of King Hanr; VIL ; that 
gontleman informs us that apples wera 
then not leas than one or two shillings 
each{ a lad rose, two shillings; and 
that a man and woman received eight 
thillioga and fourpence for a small 
quantity of strawberries. Cabbages, 
carrots, &c., vrece introduced about tha 
year 1547. Previous to this period. 
Queen Catharine of Airagon, first con- 
tort of Henry VIII., when ahe wanted a, 
salad, was compelled to Send to Holland 
or Flandara on purpose. About this 
time, apiicota, gooseberriM, pippins, and 
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vUohokeB, were first cultiYiitod. The 
currsut-tree cams from Zaate, and iraa 
planted in England, A.D. 1S33. Cosa- 
lettuceB ware brought &om the island of 
Cos, near Bhodeai ia the Mediten^neaiL 
Asparagus, beana, peaa, sad cauMowen, 
were introduoed in tlie beginning of ths 
rtign of Charles IL Nor oan we oMm 
the jessamiae, the HI;, the tulip, Ac 
tea ; for the jessamine came tnmi the 
Eaat Indies ; die lily and the tulip &om 
the Levant; the tob^-rose from Java 
and Ceylon ; tba carnation and pink 
from Iti^; and the auricula from 
Siritzerland. Thus It appears that nuta, 
acoma, crSibB, and a few wild berries, 
were ^most all the variety of vegetable 

SPIDER'S THREAD. 
In the introduotiou to antoniology, by 
Klrby and Spenoe, there is a very cu- 
riouH daacriptiou of the process by 
which the spider weaves its web. Aftar 
describing the four spinners, as they are 
tsi-med, £om which the visible threads 
proceed, the writer goes on to mention 
that these are the maohinery through 
which, by a prooew more Bingular thao 
'Uiat of rope-spinning, the thread is 
drawiL Each spinner is pierced, like 
the plate of a wire-drawer, with a multi- 
tude of holea, BO numeruus and eiqui- 
Bitely fine, that a apace ofteD not bigger 
than a pin's point includes above a thou- 
sand, Through each of these holea pro- 
ceeds a thread of an inooDoeivable te- 
nuity, which, immediately after issuing 
from the onfice, unites with all the 
ether tbreads, from the same spinner, 
into one. Hence from each spinner 
proceada a compound thread ; and theae 
four threads, at the distance of alXHit 
one^tenth of an inch from the a^ex o'' 
the spinner, again unite, and form tbi^ 
thread we are accustomed to see, whiidi 
the spider uses in forming its welx 
Tliiw, a spider's web, even spun, by ttio 
smallest speeiea, and when so Sue that 
it is almost imperceptible to our senses, 
ia not, as we suppose, a single line, but 
a rope composed of at least four thoU' 
sand strandB. But to feel all the won- 
ders of this fact, we must follow Leu- 
nenboek in one of Us oalonlationB on 



die aubjed This renowned nucrosao[na 
observer found, by an aecurata estima- 
tion, that the thr^da of the minutest 
Spidera, some of whioh are not lareer than 
a grain of sand, are so fine that four mil- 
lions of them would not exceed in 
thiokness one of the hairs of his beard- 
Now <re know that each of these threada 
ia oomposed of above fbur thousand still 
finer. It follows, therefore, that above 
16,000 millioDs of the finest threads 
which issue bom such spiders are not, 
altogether, thicker than a human hair. 
It has long been a questiao among pfailo- 
sophars, whetheritispoaaible to render 
the labours of the spider subservient to 
the I>enefit of mankind. In the earlier 
part of last century. Ban, of Languadoi^ 
fabricated a pair of stockings and a pair 
of gloves from the threada of spiders. 
They were nearly as strong as silk, and 
of a beautiful gray colour. The pred&- 
oiouB habits of these animals, howeva>, 
would seem to oppose an efiectual 
barrier to their bdng bred up in sufB- 
cient numbers to render suchamanu&c- 
tory at all pcoduoltve. The following 
arguments against the probability of any 
permanent or real advantage resultiog 
from this attempt, were published by 
Reaumur, whom the Royal Academy 
had deputed to iuquire into the matter. 
Tha natural fiercenesa of apideiB rendem 
them unfit to be bred and kept together. 
Four or Eve thousand being distributed 
in cells, fifty in some, one or two hun- 
dred in others, the big ones soon killed 
and eat the smaller ones, so that in a 
short time there were scarcely above on* 
or two left in each cell ; and to this in- 
dlination of devouring their own spedes 
la attributed the scardty of spiders, when 



ooppared to the vast number of egga 
'ly. Reaumur also affirms that 
sb of the spider ia inferior ii 



Rtrength and lostre to that of the mlk- 
worm, and jroduoes less of the matetiil 
fit for use. The thread of the spidar'a 
web can only bear a weight of two 
grune without bresking; and the bag 
sustains the wei^t of thirty-aix groins; 
the thread of a silk-worm wiU bear 
two drachms and a half, so that five 
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■nd aa it would be impoEdble to apply 
&ae no olose]f together na to SYoid 
leariag any empty spaces, &om nbich 
th9 light would not be reflected, Uie 
lustre would conseqaently be oonsider- 
ably leas ; thia waa noticsd at the tune 
the Etockingg were presented to the 
society by M. de la Hire. It was further 
observed, that spiders aSord less silk 
than silt-worms, the lat^Bt bags of the 
latter weighing four graiua, tha smaller 
three graJnB,^io that 2,304 worms pro- 
duce a pound of silk. The bags of a 
spider weigh about oae grain ; when 
cleared of Uia dust and filth, they lone 
about two-thirds of that weight. The 
work of twelve apjdera, therefore, only 
equals that of one silk-worm ; and a 
pound of ailk will require at least 
27,618 spiders. But as the bags are 
solely the work of thofamaleBj who apin 
them to deposit their egga in, there must 
be kept 55,298 spidera to yield one 
pound of silk J and this will apply to 
the good ones only, the spiders in gar- 
dens barely yielding a twelfth part of 
the ailk of the domestlo kinds. Two 
hundred and eighty of them would not 
produoe mote than one ailk-worm ; aod 
663,SS5 suoh spiders would ecaroely 
yield a pound of silk ! 

SHELL-FISH. 
Thd life ofaahell-flsliia not one ofun- 
Taryiu); rest. Observe the phaaea of 
an individual oyster, &Dm the moment 
of its aarhaat embryo life, independent 
of maternal idea, to the conaummation 
of ita destiny, when the knife of fate 
shall sever ita muscular ohords, and 
doom it to entombment in a living 
aapulchre. How starts it forUl into 
the world of watera? Nolj as nnan- 
lightened people believe, ia the shape 
of a minute, bivalved, protected, grav^. ' 
fixed, and ateady oyaterlins- So; it' 
entei-a upon ita career all life ana 
motion, Sitting about in the aea aa 
giuly and lightly as a butterSy or a 
swailow skims through the air. Ita 
flrat appearance ia a microscopic oyster 
cherub, with wing-like lobea Banking 
a mouth and ahouldera UDeueumbered 
with inferior crural prolonjrat.inna. Tt 
paases throu^ a joyous anc 



juvenility, akipping up and down, as if 
m mockery of ita heavy and immoveabls 
parettta. It voyages from oyater-bsd to 
oyater-bed, and, if in luck, so aa to 
escape the watchful voracitj of the 
thousand enemiea that lie in wait^ or 
prowl about to prey upon youth and 
inexperience, at length, having sown 
its inld oata, settles down into a steady, 
solid, domestic oyster- It becomes the 
parent of fresh broods of oysterKihoruba. 
As suoh it would live and die, leaving 
ita shell, thickened through old age, to 
serve as ita monument throughout all 
timea — a oontiibutiAn towards the coa- 
atruction of a fresh geological epoch, 
and a new layer of the earth's cruat — 
were it not for the gluttony of man, 
who, reading this sober citizen of the 
aea from his native bed, carries him ud- 
reatsting to busy cities and the hum of 
crowds. If a handsome, well-shaped, 
and wail-flavoured oyster, he is intro- 
duced to tiie palaces of the rich and 
noble, like a wit, or a philosopher, or a 
poet, to give additional relish to their 
Bumptuous feasta. If a sturdy, thick- 
back, atrong-taated individusl, fate con- 
aigna him to the capacious tub of the 
street fishmouger, from whence, dosed 
with coarse, black pepper and pungent 
Tin^ar, embalmed putly after ths 
fashion of an Egyptian king, he ia 
tranferred to the nungiy stomach of a 



STATISTICS OF WAS. 
Thb battle of Waterloo lasted for about 
ninehoura, and not more thau 20,000 
French were killed and wounded. Wc 
will Buppoae that only 6,000 of these 
mere disposed of by the allied cavalry 
and BTtUlery, and there will remain 
LCtWip as the results of infantry who 
w^>re ■I'tuatly engaged on the side of 
t.be Rngliah, and that they had only ei- 
I -ended on an aveiagfe aeventy-five cart- 
ridges per man — a most moderate al-- 
lowance ; for it la well known that the 
Riflea went into action with eighty 
rounds, and were twice supplied with 
ammunition during the day. The re- 
anlt will be, that it took the escrtioaa 
of three English soldiers for nine hours, 
and the expenditure of two hundred 
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Mid twBOty-fire mmkst ahota to plaoo 
me Fi«Dcbiiuui hort di eamhat I Slow 
and tedioui v<x\ tliu 1 And lisd not 
the Prusidan annf, ftooording (« pro- 
miee, arrived in time to lumund tbe 
Fienoh — reduced in numben and ex- 
hamtod by their protected axertioBB— 
with an ovemhelmiiig force, this would 
taave added one mon to the long iiat of 
indeciaiTe modem battles. But " the 
fiUughter was tremendous." Well 
might it have been, when 70,000 
French and 70,000 Kngliah had been 
engaged in the azdungt 






But 






mock a ccntraBt. At the battle of 
FreatDapana 2,500 undisciplined High- 
landers, with broadsworda and tai^et, 
their advauoa ooverad by an nna^ilful 
if musketry, cut to pieces and dia- 
id in ten mioates a superior num- 
r of English iii&ntiy, aimed snd 
equipped exactly like the men who mii- 
qiiered at Blenheim and Ualplaqnet 
The aame result foUawed at FoUirk, 
and even at Culloden ; with dissatisfac- 
tion and disobedience in thair ranks, 
which prevented the fint attaick being 
supported and followed up, the High- 
landers broke through every port of 
tiie English line that th«|y teaehed in 



JEFFEBSOITS TEN RDLEa 
1, NbyIB put off iill to-morrow what 
jon ein do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what 
yon can da yourself. 

S. Never apend your money before 
you have it 

i. Never buy what yon do not want 
becauaa it ia cheap. 

5. Pride ooata us more than hunger, 
thirst, and cold. 

6. We seldom repent of having SBtan 
too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we 
do willingly. 

8. How much pain the evils have 
oast ua that have never happoied. 

i. Take tliinga alw^i by Oie noootk 

10. When angry, oaaut tan before 
fouipeak; if vary, angiT • hundred. 



MUrOB UOHALS FOK HAKBIED 

PEOPLE. 
The last word ia the most dangerous of 
infernal machines. Husband and wiie 
should no more strive to get it Uian they 
would struggle for the poasession of a 
lighted bombiihsll- 

Martied people ahould study eacih 
otlier'a weak points, as skatera look out 
for the weak parts of the ioe, in ordeE 
to keep off theni. 

Ladies who marry for love ahonld 
remember that the union of ang^ 
with women has been forbidden since 
the flood. 

The wife ia the sun of the social syt- 
tam. Unleas ehe attracte, there is ooi 
thing to keep heavy bodies, like hoa- 
banda, from ^ing off into space. 

Tbe wife who would properly dis- 
charge her duties, must never have a 
Houl " above buttons." 

Don't trust too much to good-temper 
when you get into an argument. 

Sugar is the aubatuica most nniver- 



CHARACTERISTIca OF GREAT 
MEN. 
TlESo's oonrersation was neither gay 
nor brilliant. Dante was either taciturn 
or satdrical Butler was sullen or 
bitang. Qray seldom talked or HmiledL 
Hoguth and Swift were very absent- 
minded in company. Uiltoa was un- 
eodable and eveo irritable when pressed 
into conversation. Kirwan, though 
copious and eloquent in public »1- 
diesses, Waa meagre and dull in col- 
loquial disoouiae. Virgil waa heavy in 
conversatiou. La Fontaine appMired 
heai7, coaiw^'and stupid; he could not 
qteak and describe what he had just 
seen, but then he waa the modtd of 
poeUy. Chaucer's silenoe was more 
Bgreoble than his oouversaliotl. Dry- 
den's conversation was slow and doU, 
his humour saturnine and raserved. 
Comeille, in aonversation, was so in- 
sipid that ha never failed in wearying. 
He did not even apeak correctly thrt 
language of which he wss such a 
master. Ben Jonson used to sit lileiit 
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in companj and suok kit wine uid Iheir 

humoura. Southey waa stiff, sedate, 
KDd wrapped up in asoatioiBin. Addiaon 
WAS good oompony with hia intimate 
friends, bat in mixed campaa? he pre- 
serred bia dignity byaatiff and reaerred 
silence. Fox, in conTereation nsrer 
Bagged ; his animation and variety were 
ineihauBtible. Dr. Bentlay was loquv 
oiouB. Orotius was ialkatlTe. Gkild- 
smith wrote like an angel, and talked 
like poor Foil. Burke whh emiaeotl; 
•ntertaining, enthuiiiastio, and inter- 
wtdng in conTeraation. Curran was a 
oonTivial deily, he soared into every 
region, and was at borne in all. Dr. 
Bireh dreaded a peo aa he did a torpedo ; 
bat ha oould talk like running water. 
Dr. Jahnson wrote monotonouely and 
ponderously, but in oonveieation hi» 
words were close and einawy; and if 
his piatol missod fire, ha knooked down 
bia antAgonist with the butt of it- 
Coleridge, in hia conversation, was full 
of acuteness and origioality. Leigh 
Hunt has been well termed the pht- 
loBopher of hope, and Itkaned to a 

eeaaant stream in converaation. Car- 
le doubts, ol^ectB, and constantly 
demurs. Fuher Ames was a powerful 
and affective orator, and not the leas 
distinguished in the locial drole. He 
possessed a fluent language, a vivid 
&ticy, and a well-storad memdry. 

BULBS OF LIVINQ. 



1. Bead frequently the following pre- 
oepts ; impreas them carefully npon 
your mind, ajid let your purpose of 
Uving by them aver grow firmer and 
livelier, and let them be to you more 
inviolable than an oath. 

2. Let your religion be that of sensi- 
ble and reasonable men. Let it consiat 
in faith in Uie goodneaa of the great 
all-pervading Spirit — in a Providence, 
whose guiding and directing prBeanoe 
is oleariy manifested in all the events 
of youp life. 

3. Permit lo dtmbt nor doubter 
to perplex you. It is neither possible 
tor conceivable that you, with human 
Understandings dioi^d ba able to oom- 



prehend the Ddty and tha original 

oreation of things, sinoe yon can survey 
only ao amall a put of tbe nnivenie, and 
oan perceive Aat only through the 
senses, and ext^nally. 

4. Communicate your principles only 
to those who are aaimatad t^ aimilai - 
viewH. YoQ will convince no one 
who does not convince himselt The 
reformation of the world advances 
at a slowplaoe; let tune perform its 
work. All projeots of sudden enligbleu- 
~-~^ have proved abortive. 



an oppoTtnnity of doing so 
is presented, 

6, The idea of a Sapreme Being will 
necessarily lead you to the belief of the 
spirit* s immortality, without wliich lifo 
vTould be without meaning. 

T. Neglect not the body, upon wbioh 
your whole earthly existence depends. 
Inform yonnelf at what is beneflciaJ, 
and what is penicioas to it. Despise 
it not ; but on the other hand also con- 
sider what an inert, useless, and moul- 
dering moss it is, as soon as It lacks Ute, 
it« animating prinoipla. 

8. Let the object of your life be, im- 
provement in what is good. All ig 
good which contributes to the health of 
your own body and mind, and that of 

9. For the perception of the good, a 
■inceiv desire is sufficient. But It is 
onlf by reflection and observation of 
ouraslvea, that we attain to that rapid 
penetration, and that nice power of dis- 
tinction, whicb are so neees "~ 

the manifold and complicated e< 
Ufa. 

10. Never lose aight of that aim of 
life, not even in little tLii^ BeUeve 
that no action is so insignificant tbat 
some Tirtoe may not be promoted by 
it. In bodily suffering and diMgrea- 
able oocapationa, exercise at least 
patienoe, of which man stands so much 
and so frequently in need, and which 
is the best •d'eguard agunst iU- 
humour. 

11. The good man contributes to the 
wel&ro of others not alone by pofdtive 
sets and iustruotioa; but bis lifo 
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leMmbles ■ tniit-bearmg ilutde tree, 
b; wbich each pasaer-by finds iheltei 
tnd re&ealunetit, wbidi dirdntereetedly 
and STen inToluntuily aoaitten happ; 
gemiB upon ihe Euiraunding loil, 
nhereby it prodnoM wliat ia like and 
; ainilar Co itself. 

12. Whatever yo« do, truat in Pro- 
Ttdentie, aai also in jaaruit BoUi 
united. Till eitriiate you from ereiy 
dilemma, enoounge you in every un- 
dertaking. 

13. Should any miafeitulia threahen 
to ^uDge you into the deep gkuni of 
despondency, stimulate your courage 
by an effort of reHign&ti<HL 

11. Shun no toil, as the wis* Seneca 
■ayi, to make yoiimelf rwiuu-kahle by 
> soma talent or other. 

IE, Tet do not devot* jonrself to 
one branch azoluslTely. Strive to get 
clear noUoni about alL OWe Tap no 
Bdence entirely, for acienoe ii but one. 

16. Follow alio the counael of Oarve ; 
acquire the art and skill to render the 
whole man at least i«lerable, although 
you may gain your real repntation in 
the world by a ungle part only. To a 
rattonal mail tiiii attauimenl ia obliga- 

17. Let your watoh-words be cod- 
•tant aotiTity and daily contemplation 
of yourself and the i*aya of Ood. 
Th<«e will guard you againat eveiy blse 

18. Allow youradf, mmreover, as 
tnuiih reoreatdoa aa ia neacUul for yon, 
but not more, unleaa you would ra^ 
the reward of diaagreeable fseUnga. 

19. Force youiielf in the evil hour 
to no labour, except it be a positive 
duty. Yet on the other hand, fly pro- 
crastination, which Toung justly calla 
the thief of time, Theaa mZea have 

t likely to be mis- 



20. Introduce changes in your read- 
ing and studies. Who reads but little 
at a time, retains that little the better. 

21. Quard against reading too much 
or too rapidly. Bead rather with at- 
tention; lay the book often down; im- 
press on your mind what yon have read, 
aud refiect upon it. 

22. Weigh every itep that jou are 



about to tak^ whenever your paMiona 
become involved. How on«il do th^wM 
assume a different aapcct^ when they 
are fairly considered I 

2S. On tb> other band, be prompt 
and decided in all (hat you have aaoer- 
taiued to be clear of donb^ irraproach' 
able and in accordance with duty, and , 
in whioh yon. can in no wiae Uix mis- 



31. Uaintain your name 
and deliver it pure and a 
posterity. Let no and ittdnoe a reaort ' 
to questionable means. 

25. In all thin^ study modsratiai^ 
a virtue more difficult than it appear^ 
bat more naoeasary than any otJier. 
Think no^ however, th^ anyttung bsaa 
can be ennobled by moderation. 

26. Be prepared for tlie worst. Never 
let your aorrowa get the mastery over 
you; eonoeal them always. Thooa 
thii^ Bays La Bruy^re, wludk are moat 
wished for, do not happen, or if Uiej 
happen, it is not at Ue time and in the 
circumstances whan they would hava 
given the greatcot pleasure. 

ST. Be alw^s n«nk and true, and 
spurn every sort of affectation and dis- 
guise. Have the courage to confast 
your ignoranoe and awkwardness. Con- 
fide your &ult8 aai follies to but few. 

28. Ohaerve, hear, and be siloit. 
Judge little, inquire much. 

28. Be not detmred by uafavonrable 
appearaooes, {Sovided your intentjons 
are good. Be not too proud to dism- 
pate a prejudice that happsoa to attach 
to you, whenever it lies in your powtr, 
If it does not, entrench yourself within 
your virtue, as Horace says. 

30. When low-^iiidted, Mmaio rather 
alone. In company be as cheerful as 
possible. It is incredible to what an 
extent a gloomy and surly deportment 
can disfigure — how preposseadng cheer- 

31. When you are in ill-humour, ask 
yourself seriously : What is- the cauas 
of my vexation 1 Hay rt not be dis- 
pelled t What ahaU I do f In most 
cases an earnest effort will ba Buocess- 
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tiie Utter from timo to Ums, distrojiiig 
ttloM OiiA are useless. 

S3. Appe&r ralher too libenl than 
too BconomiOBl, but never lavish. Econo- 
mise in little Uung*. Leani Belf-deniaL 

81. In a Mrait betwixt truth and 
lUsehood, dedda unhesitatiBgly for the 
troth. Qmdour is alffayi essential. 

86. Be striotlj' on your goaril ag^ngt 
the risinga of anger. Never vent your 
displeasure against those who cannot or 
dan not retort, 

86. Bestnun yoor aelf-wilL An oppor- 
tunity will not be wanting lor oifiibit- 
ing your firmncat. Banish obstinaoy, 
however. 

8T. Let yoor repentance be a lively 
will, a firm resolalioa. Complunta and 
mouming over past flrron avail nothing, 
without adatemunation to amend them. 

SS. When you wake in the morning, 
tldnk over the day. Endeavoar to look 
at the bri|^t dde, though unpleasant 
busiaeBa lies before you. 

89, Keep a joumkt , the ntility of it 
li manifold, as ia also the pleasure. 
Make it, however, a point of dnty to be 
rigidly candid. Let it not be to you 
merely a remembraacer, but a means 
of self-knowledge. 

40. Preserve purity of mind under 
all droumslances. Quard agamst the 
follies of love. Allow due importance 
to Srst impressiona, but do not let your- 
«elf be carried awav by them. Study 
physiognomy in different persons, bat 
not in those for whom yon b^in to feel 
aflbetian, for in that case it will as- 
suredly mislead yon. Shun all aelf 
deception. Accustomyouiself toeetsem 
only inward and acknowledged worth, 
and to regard exterior nther as a, snare 
foryour&eer judgment Donotdelude 
youraelf by fine sounding words, by self 
created idols. 

41. It is partioularly neoessary that 
TOD shoaldbe master in your thoi^ta. 
Difficult aa It may be not to indulge 
one's darling ideas, be determined never- 
theless to strive Bgainat them. Should 
they intrude thsmselTas during your 
walks, take a book with you and read 
with attention. But read something 
that will ohange the tooe of your mind. 



not Pastor Ildo, whidi wonld only mak« 



ties which your aituation imposes o 

13. Take a benevolent interest in bH 
that ooncerns humanity and its progreae, 
as well aa the welfare of individuals. 
Be sensibls to the olaima of all. 

U. Let the jndgment of the multi- 
tude make you reflect, but never 

46. Do not imagins that every person 
who lays claim to your sympathy at the 
first moment, is made to be youc friend, 
for eiperience contradicts it. 

46. Be the more confiding with your 
known friends. Do everytiung for them 
that lies in your power. For Pope was 
right in saying, that when we deduct 
what others feel and think, our joys 
lioken and bma liiika. Let no threats, 
no fate, induce you to forsake your 
Mends. 

47. Tmst them, for without ootifi- 
doBoe never do two persons rwdly get 
near to each other. On tiie other hmd 
keep sacred not only every secret con- 
fided to you, but also every word not 
proper for all to hear. 

48. Ifeverread crher peopUi papert, 
letlert, or jimrnaii, that happen toUem 



60. Promise little, particularly in 
small matters, but keep your promises 
In spito of sJl hindrsncea. Do not place 
reliance in the promises of those whom 
you do not well know. 

£1. Better trust too much than mis- 
trust Believe not with La Roohefon- 
caultand his followers, that all men and 
all their words and aotions are regulated 
■iniply by thdr interest, if indeed yon 
deem yourself capable of a disinteieated 

G2. Epistolary correspondence is as 

plBsaant as it is profitable, but do not 
extend it so &ir as t« make it borthen- 

S3. Be mora polite to inferiors Uuui 
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A JOURNET OF DISCOTEET ALL 
ROXJND OUE HOUSE. 

JODHHET FOTH, 



In this <mr fifth Jonmey of Discovery 
it Is our intentioii to iaveetigate the 
oomtmotioQ of tlut folnic irMc}i ia to 
the 'body vh&t the pbysicBl body is to 
tha soul, the hoaee or dwelling of the 
«ocia] man. And ai our previoua joor- 
neya luve been devot«d to inqmiies into 
iLe organizatlQii BJid laws hj which we 
live, and moye, and have our hong — a 
■nl^eet lahlimB in its wondrous imit^, 
t^^ fijl of iotereBt and instraction u 
iti slightest detail, — ws trust t« render 
our new theme, though reft of the 
grandeur and du;nitj of the former, 
oquallT worthy of our feUow-trareller'a 
attentu>T>, and, by comhining interest 
with inibnnation, assist to fulfil the 
intention with which these tours of 
discovery were nndeitaken ; namely, to 
impart to the reader a general know- 
ledge of the organization and mechanism 
by which those combined functionB, to 
which we gi»e the name of life, are 
carried on ; and lift the mind in love 
a3^ gratitude to that Beneficence that 
has made man " the beaaty of the world, 
the paiagon of animals." 

Hi«t to protecting his defenceless 
body by some auitable apparel, one of 
the earlieat instincts of man seems to 
hsTe been directed to proyide a place of 
■helter against the heat of the sun and 
the inclemency of the seasons,' Com- 
fbrtless and rude as man's primitive 
habitatione were, they were in many 

and so adequate to the raqnirementa and 
exigencies of the family or tribe, that 
though many thousands of years have 
elapsed since their first constniCtion, 
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kind have greatly 
diffusion of mtelUgence, it is a singular 
fact that, in many instances, his dwell- 
ings at the present moment differ little 
from the rude prototypes which neces- 
sity ages ago otHupelled him to con- 



the low tent of the 
noma^c Arab, the cana but of the 
South AMcan, and the snow house of 
la wanderer, we probably look 
upon fac-similes of tite dwellings which, 

the first migratian of the human 

lily, man, in the dawn of creation, 
built for his shelter and protection. 

Daring tJie two tliousand years that 
these islands have had an eitant history 
the domeatiq architecture of the people 
has undergone five distinctiye epochs of 
change ; — first under the Romans ; then 
under the Saions ; thirdly, after the 
Norman invasion ; and lastly, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
under the TudOTs and Stuarts. 

The habitations of ^B native Britons, 
when the country first fell under the 
lustful ambition of Cfflsar, half a century 
before the Christiftn era, were, as may 
be supposed from the rude manners and 
warl^e habits of its painted inhabitants, 
primitive and simple in the extreme, 
except indeed among t^ chiefs or men 
of substance, who having horses and 
cattle rei^uired an enclosure for their 
animals, and a permanent leaidence 
within the stockade fbr the use of 
themselves and families. 

Gffisar seems to have been struck by 
the similarity of these British buildings 
with those of the Oeuls on the other 
side of the Channel ; the only perceptible 
difference being, that while those in 
Gaul had circular roofs slightly dome- 
shaped, Hiose of the Britons were high 
and conical, like an eitmguisher, and 
usually more than twice the altitude 
of the house they rooted. 

Bo exactly similar were all these 
dwellings, that a brief account of one 
- "- - ' ■ ■ n of all. 



The hi 



. of the I 



aisted of a mere circular wall of upright 
posts and stakes, with wattije interlaced 
with reeds, boughs, or any pliant mate- 
rial to ezdude the weather ; the whole 
being erected on a circle of large slonea 
as a foondation ; the roof thatdoed with 
straw, rushes, or grass, and the whole 
securely bound with withes, after the 
fashion of a haystack. A low, arched 
door led directly to the interior, a oir- 
cular apartment that served tbr every 
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puipote of the lamily ; a bie Id tile 
centre of the earthen fooF uiawermg 
tlie doable object of cooting tbe food 
and oSbrdiog vormth ta the innuitea, 
who at night spread thsii itraw joimd 
the embeni, and, indiffarent to the damp 
eartii or bard bed, slept: in. peace, if not 
in luxnrf. An opening at the apex of 
the oonical roof permitted the escape of 
the smoke, and left hut little apace for 
the entrance of (he rain. A ciroular 
enclosuie of stakes and binders, with an 



1 of the owner's etook re- 
quired. 

If the cbiefa and men of property 
were so badly lodged- we oan easily 
conceive what wreti^od faabilalions 
those of the poor and dependent must 
hare been, a mere shed of uprights, 
thatched with leafy branches, and tlie 
sides filled up with roeds and furze. 
These horels, to which a modem wsggon- 
lodgt would have appeared a palace, 
Buflicea, however, for the hsrdv race, 
who defended their rude homesteads 
with the courage of heroes. While the 
domestic arehiieoture of the Briton be- 
trayed a total disregard of ingenuity, 
coinfort, or beauty, he could expend 
taste, skill, and couetrucliTe powers on 
those ecclesiastical buildings which, to 
this day, are the wonder and astomsh- 
ment of Europe — the Druidical temples 
of Stonehonge and Abury. 

The Sjna&nB, who were not only 
Oolonizerg but oiviliEers wherever they 
planted their eagles, not only taught the 
Britons all the arli of peace and agri- 
culture, but by example, encourage- 
mpnt, and even public rewards, incal- 
taste lor architecturej both 
: and ecdesiasticBl, but more 
particularly the former ; and such apt 






soholars 

that their reputation as architects ex- 
tended even to Rome itself. In the loui 
centaries of Roman supremacy in tbii 
country they covered the island with 
temples, villas, military roads, and ma 
worka of abiding interest and inipo 
ance ; they found London a village 
straggling hovels, flanked by a rii_. 
and backed by a den«e forest, and left 



city, with baths, temples, 
market-places, and lines of atatelj streets, 
a worthy ci^taJ for a rifling nation. 
This proud state of progreasional dvili' 
zation, of internal peace and social har- 
mony, whioh had takui ftnir hundred 
years to perfiKt, was overthrown as by 
magic ; and a darkness and barbarism 
as complete and savage as lliat from 
which they had been rescued by tho 
Romans fell like a moral eclipse tm. Hia 
unfortunate Britons ; the country rifled 
of its youth and fighting msn^ drawn off 
to sweR tLe legions tbit on the Tih«E 
vainly seught to nphold the djing 
mistresa of the world;- and tlw rest of 
the inhabitaiita, totally unused to wu, 
o&red, JA tiieir defemseleeineae, th^ 
teeming fields, their lowing herds, and 
aspect of general plenty, a taioptinx 
pnze to those bariiarians of the Serf 
who lived on nuitusl rapine and plundw. 
The Picta buret like a resislless ocean 
over the undefended wall of Antoninus 
and spread murder, havoc, and desola- 
tion over the fruitful land. To drive 
back those ruthless hordes the hunted 
Britons called in the aid of the wsriike 
Baxon, and then, for toar centuries, 
succe^led a i^m-lmMa lita tbat of Egypt, 
and an ignorance and savagery so pro- 
found, that the very memory of its 
foimer peace and happiness was rooted 
from the traditiona of the peruculed 
inhabitants. 

Under the Anglo-3azonB the domestic 
architecture of the people assumed a 
more substantial and seemly -style, the 
circular and conical houses of uie Bri- 
tons gave place to square atructurea, 
with alnnting roofs and prqjectiug eave* ; 
and if the comfort of the people was not 
materially improved by the change of 
shape and size of the dwellings, some 
show of decency was at least preserved. 
The houses were constructed of larger 
masses of timber, were more strongly 
built, and loam or clay was brought 
into reqnisitbn to fill up the intersticefl 
between the wattles and uprights, and 
form walls to the building. Instead of 
one room for cooking, sleeping, and 
eating, the house was divided into two, — 
a small one called the chamber, the 
sitting-room by day of the miaties^ 
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her nuida, Mid cfaildren; BJid the dor- 
mitory by night of the master and hia 
funily: the large room or hall, aa it 
WM oalled, with th« Are on the groiind, 
and a hole in the roof for the eaoape of 
the amoke, tu atill tiie kitchen, re- 
fiMtory, and raception-TOOm for visitora ; 
and There de poestB and eervnits at 
night gpicad deii atnnr and slept in 
comnion. A long kind of bendi or 
covered boi, raiaed on a narrow dais, 
and placed against the wall opposite 
the door — whiob hofllatality demanded 
ahould he always open, — waa the place 
of honour, where the maatei aat oi 
reolined ; a heavy aquaie aettle or chair, 
with a few throe-legged atools, formed 
the only other articleB of furniture or 
acoommodatian for the inmatea or ^neats. 
Sheds for horaes and cattle, vith a few 
other oMcea, were eitaated at the back 
of the honse. All theee were improTe- 
menta, and especially that of plaster- 
ing the walla ; so liable were they to 
crack and break away, and bo impossible 
was it to eiolude cntmig dntDghte, ^at 
1 in the ninth centmy, in a royal 
dence, Al&ed the Great had to tax 
his ingenuity, and design the first lan- 
tern made to pnttect hia time-meaauiing 
candles from the fiaring waste of the 
wind. In time the neceaidties of the 
fiumlT required more accommodation, 
and either a tap story was added to the 

bnilt with a story above ; this, like the 
lower part, was divided into two nn- 
equaUy sized apartments,— one large 
room over the hiJl, called tbe mlar, and 
a smaller room, sometimes used as an 
oratory, at olhen as a sleeping in>art- 
ment, when it waa denominated the 
cAofnW, and set aiide for some esteemed 
01 highly honoured guest. Whether the 
solar waa bnilt with the house, or added 
to an existing edifice, it waa invariably 
reached by an outtdde stair or ladder, 
which, for the double object of privacy 
and security, could be drawn up after 
the guest had taken possession of ^o 
solar. Thia radical Sleration in the 
form of the house led to another moat 
important change, the erection of chim- 
neys ; for unless a hcde had been cut 
through the floor of Qie solar to cor- 



respond with fliat in the roo^ there 
woold have been no toeana of escqis 
for the smoke &om the central hall 6n. 
Thia alteratioQ neceasitated the removal 
of the Sre to the side of the house, and 
the bnilding a flue of brick or atone to 
run through the top story, and admit of 
a fireplace there as well as in the hail- 
In time these nnaeemlv vents became 
enclosed by jambs and lofty mantel- 
pieces, and the rero-doase, a square or 
octagonal elevation above the hearth, 
composed of close-fltting bricks or flags, 
on which the hre was made, with me 
flr«-dogs or andirons, as a natural con- 
sequence, rapidlj fcdiowed. Indeed, the 
fannhouse firepbce of the prennt day, 
without the many items of comfort and 
necessity then unknown, affords ua a 
good — indeed, exact — example of the 
English domestic hearth in the eleventh 
century, when William promulgated his 
tyrannoue edict, — that at the ringing of 
the vesper bell, eight o'clock, every fire 
and light should be eitingnished. At 
that once holy, but then dreaded sound, 
the housewife pushed back the burning 
embers of her fire up to the wall, an9 
covering the whole with her Dutch- 
oven-looking enrfew, in a few momenta 
e^ctually eitinguished her fire, and 
often her only light. Then God help 
the poor wretch who dared to be aick 
or suffeiicg during the night, ta who, 
trusting to the Cciiqueror's sympathy, 
presumed to light bis glimmering cruse. 
With the Honnans came the stona 
keeps, castelela, and imposing cielles of 
lie invader, with a cluatar of wooden 
houses at their base ; in which, aa under 
the wing of the mighty chief, gathered 
hia serfs, dependanta, and retainers. A» 
these increased in number and import- 
ance, stockades at &at, and eventually 
walls, were built from the base of the 
castle round all the ontlying structures. 
Not to extend the walls too far so aa to 
weaken the defences, timber, being plen- 
tiful, cheep, and easy of transport, was 
used liberally to raise the existing build- 
ings by one or two additional and over- 
lapping stories ; thus a borouial depend- 
ency Uiat had contained only a few 
hundred inhabitants, by this system of 
economizing space, waa made to Jb^ 
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bour as muij Qioueailda. In t'bia man- 
net thoBe large dties, sucli aa Norwich, 
liioooln, and many others, farmed the 
nuoleua of that municipal power whioh 
mluBquentJy made them too great for 
the nobles who thought themselTea 
Qieir masters. 

With the baronial halls of the Tudors, 
where safety gave way to comfort and 
luiury, and the setllw times allowed 
man to think of his ease and enjoymei 
before hie life or proper^, we nhall n( 
pause turther thui to obaerre that tb 
prodigal waste of wood that for moi 
than a thousand years had been going 
steadily on in the coimtry^many a 
homestead consuming more timber tlian 
would have built a modem line of battlo 
ehip, — had so exhausted the 
mense woods and forests of Britain, that 
it had become necessary to find some 
snbatitute for buUding purposes other 
than wood ; for hitherto contractors had 
robbed the forests of their noblest mem- 
bers, and nothing but oak of the finest 
grotrth would satisfy their need. Fire- 
wood too had become so soaroe, or what 
was eqniyalent, so dear, tha^ witK a 
new material for buildii^, a new article 
for fuel became an imperati 

These two wants oocuiring nearly 
together led to one of the greatest re- 
volutions in domestic arcHtectuie that 
the country had yet seen — IJl 
of brick or stone houses i 
wooden ones, and the Bubstitntdtm of 
coal for cord-wood and charooal for 
£res. 

Taking the domestic dwellings as we 
now find them, advanced in the process 
of centuries &om the bent bougha of 
the aborigines, the wickcr-w<ak sheds 
and mud-plastered wattles of the Bri- 
ton and AnglO'Baion, through the pro- 
gression of the Norman and the Tudor, 
to the time when such men as In^ 
Jones and Sit Christopher Wren gave a 
new impetus to domestic life and social 
enjoyment, and passing onwards t« the 
niueLeenth century, we shall, with these 
prefatory rs marks, begin in earnest 
cur Journey of Discovery round the 



GABDENING FOR AUGUST. 
Tbb Floweb Gakdin. — This is a 
month of corrections, slteratioos, nod 
general supervision, rather than of col- 
tivation. Fansies should be propagated 
by cuttings, seedlings planted out in 
new beds, while those flowers meant for 
showing should be carefully shaded. 
Bemove pelargouinms irom large pots, 
trim their roots, and set out in smaller 
pots; all the pipings of pinks which 
have struck should be planted out this 
month into nursery beds, or into their 
permanent beds, to be left for Qowering. 
Rich loam and dung make the best ami 
for these pipings, which should be 
planted in beds four feet wide, with 
a clear apace every way of six inches 
for each setting. Fuchsias, petunias, 
verbenas, and all sorts of half-hardy 
clump jilanlii are still to be propagated 
by cuttmgs. At the aame time ell kinds 
of perennials must be attended to by 
cuttings or by parting of their roots, 
and all those herbaceous plants whioh 
have done blooming, should, in like 
manner, have their roots parted. All 
biennials that are large enough, Canter- 
bury-bells, two-year stocks, wallflowers, 
sweet Williams, picotcea, pinks, carna- 
tions, polyanthuses, £c., if not attended 
before, should be now planted out in 
beds, or where they are to bloom. Au- 
riculas should be protected from excess- 
ive heat or wet, but at the same time 
giving them all the air possible. The 
propagation for next season must he 
commenced this month, particularly 
such plants as do not root tredj. 
Vttend to the mowing, sweeping, and 
>lling of your garden, and keep the 
Iges of all the beds neat and well 
iflaed. 

Thb Kitchen Gabden. — This is also 
busy month among the vegutablea both 
I sowinf , trimming, and destroying in- 
sects. Potatoes must be well looked 
after, and carefully weeded. Cabbage 
8«ed should be sown alter a wet day, 
for the spring and summer crops ; the 
ffi fl i' n winter crop of spiaach should also 
be sown at this time. Bemove the dead 
leaves and unnecessary ahoota ot encum- 
ber, and protect the plant from cold 



irindB ; earth up celery and hoe between 
■11 kinds of cropi ; tup beana in blaaaom, 
ftnd eutii thoae that are np mfBciently 
high ibr the purpose. Trim Btnt-wbenies 
of unneoeBBary runnera, clear their beda. 
Onions which have nearly reached their 
growth should be bent down so aa to 
confine the >ap to the bulb. Watch the 

3hbourhood of choice fruit trees, aa 
aa the trees themselves, for insects, 
which are particularly hurtful at this 
aeoaon ; tobacco amolie is a coDvenieat 
means of eitenninating them. Watch 
ibr Boaila and slu0>> oa wall &uit, and 
ramoTe them. Finally, inspect your 
vines, remove all redundancy of wood, 
and tUn out tLa clusten of grapes. 

CBOQCET. 
Thb game is pUved on a level, closely- 
mown lawn, which should be often 
rolled, so OS to malie the groond solid. 
The implementa ooraprise ten bridges, 
vMch are made of pieces of iron rod, 
sharpened at both ends, and beat in the 
middle into the form of staples, with a 
ipan of about twelve inches. Eight 
mallets, the heads of which should be 
fbnr inchea long, irith a eircnmference 
at each end of seven inches, tapering to 
the middle^ the shanks or handles should 
be perfectiy straight, and the total 
length of the mallet thirty inches. Two 
stakes, either wood or iron, are also 
required, but must not exceed two feet 
in length ; tlie portion out of the ground 
may be coloured in rings to match the 
balls. Eight balls, which should be 
made of alight wood that will not readily 
split, ten inchea in cin!um£ereiLce, and 
each ball painted of a difierent colour. 
The game may be played by any num- 
ber of players, but becomes long, and 
may prove tedious if there are more 
fiutn eight engaged. Having selected 
die ground and arranged the bounds- 
lies, the first thing to be done is to place 
tlie stakes and bridges, which it managed 
in this way:— a slake called the foot- 
stake is driven in, say ten feet &om the 
boundary which forms the base of opera- 
tion, and then another called the head- 
stake is driven ten feet trota the bound- 
ary in the opposite aide, and a string 



made fast &om one stake to the other ; 
then at the distance say of ten feet from 
each stake, a bridge should be placed, 
using the string aa a centre, and at 
another interval of ten fiom, and in a 
line with each brii^, another bridge ; 
then tram the centre of the string, and 
equidistant from it, and from the bound- 
ary on each ude, plant two more bridges, 
that is, one on each side of the string, 
and equidistant &om each side boundary; 
then on each side of, and in a line with, 
the two bridges last planted, place two 
more bridges at intfarals of ten feet 
You will thus have ten bridges, four of 
which are in a line with the stakes, that 
is, two for each stake, and three on each 
side, with a space of ten feet between 
each bridge, which will give a distance 
between each stake of sixty feet ; the 
and boundaries being ten feet from each 
stake, and the side bonndaries rather 
more than ten &et from the bridges on 
each mde. 

Having arranged your bridgea and 
stakes, you then proceed to chooM part- 
lera or sides for playing. Two leaders 
Te first chosen, who each choose one 
partner in aucceesion. The leadras use 
the balls which correspond in colour 
with the two first rings on the stakes, 
and as the partners are chosen, they take 
the colaura of the next rings. If tliere 
are eight players, two sets of paitDera 
of four in each i.et may be formed, or 
four sets of two each. If only seven, 
the game may still be played as if there 
were eight, one of the players taking 
two balls and having two turns of play. 
If three are six, the game may be played 
with two sets of three each, or three 
sets of two each. If only five, then by 
one player using an extra ball; the game 
may he played Bs if there were aix. 
When there are four players, there may 
be two sides of two each, with aingla 
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each player. Three may play the game 
of four, by one taking two balls, or of 

only two play, eiuSi uses two baits and 
pl^B them alternately. 

Before the play commences you must 
decide upon the place from whence the 
ball* must first be played ; this should 
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beb«twMnthe fbot-stake aikdtliansiTeBt 
bridge — two and alulf feetframtfaeBtake. 

In pUying, the objMt ia to piopel the 
b&U thniiigli &U the tnidges by Uorb- 
from the nulleli going thraugli the 
two bridges aearMt the foot-etaka flnl^ 
tben'oonteiiBg and pnuiiig thraugb the 
three bridges on &e left side from the 
Btttrtiitg point; then cornering agein 
■nd paiaing throng the tvo bridgw 
neareat the head-atake, etrildng the 
stake, and again ptuaiiiB the l^dgea 
downward^ ; then comenng again, and 
paaaing through the three bridge* on 
the right, cankering ''S*^' <™d paMong 
tbionsh the Sist tmi bridge! mid atiik- 
ing toe starting stake ; Thoerer suo- 
ceeds in doing thia first is the Tictai. 

The playan on each aide take tJieir 
turn of play alternately, the leaders tak- 
ing procedenoe, Uld each player con- 

tbe points are UhiM tAi ball run* ill 
proper bridge^ sirikts the hMd- Btak e, 
flto^ a rogutt tr 9 rinthtl, or a emfiat 
or roguel-tnifiiel. The flulnre to do 
any of tjiese ends its turn, and it mnst 
remain at the mercy of other players till 
the tont coniM round again. A ball la 
also pot oot of plaj (for that turn) Then 
(wilAont intArrenuig pla^) it stnkes a 
Mil wbioh bas been previonaly roqued, 
iMOohed, or eioqned. If in Uie act of 



turn ; and if {when the cw^uet . __ 
fused) the roqued ball is dijpkced in 
playing, a like peoolty fbllowa. A 
player may decline his turn of play, or 
at any time leave it unfinished. 

The bridges can be paaaed onlyin the 
proper direction — by a blow froni the 
mallet, by roquet, ricochet, concusnioii, 
croqaet, or roquet-croquet To pass a 
bridge the ball must be clear of it. If 
a hSl afier having passed tlirough a 
bridge strike any obstacle, and rebound 
back again through the bridge, the pas- 
sage has still been efieeted. If (rraa a 
blow of the mallet the btU strike any 
obstacle and rebound thmu^ its proper 
bridge, the passage is eSseted. 

Tinni uttd in tht Qamt. 
EooDiJT.— A haH makes loqoet when. 



after being. etmok with the malle^ it 
oomes in oontnct with another balL 

CBoamrr. — When a ball has been 
eroqoed, tile player takes hia own ball 
up and places it close totheraquedball, 
preising one foot on it ao as to hold it 
flmi, and than widt a blow of the mal- 
let drives the loqued ball in the diieo- 
tJon ha wishes ; tiiis method of oro- 
quoting or ciaoking the halls gives tbe 
title to the gune. 

BoQTTTT-nnoonwT is iHien tlie croquet 
is made on, the roquad ball, without 
using the foot, and both bails are driven 
away. 

EicooBST is when a ball makes roqnet 
on more than one ball &am one blow of 

OoNOussioH is when a ball is displaced 
by one that has been driven agunst It 



by roquet, croquet, ricochet, or roquet 
roqoing or oroquing a 



^uet, and not by the playing b] 
URsnia is roqoing or oroqu 
ball, eitlier of your own or the opposite 
parties, »a aa to increase or lessen ita 
chance of succees. 

BooBT, a ball tliat has not succeeded 
in passing tlie first bridge after baing 

BovBR, a ball tiint has passed under an 
the bridgeabotnotstmck the foot stake. 

HISTOST OP BOOK-KEEPINO, 

BooK-XEEFiNa may be defined as that 
aystematio arrangement of commerdal 
transaotions by which the true state of 
the proprietot's concema may be easily 
ascertamed; t^us, at once eihibitiiig cor- 
rect and readyinformation of every par- 
ticular in trade, ^nd the general result 
of the whole, in point of profit or Loss. 

Like most other valuable sciencea, the 
date of its orig^ ie extremely □ncertain. 
Some of those authors who are always 
zealous companions for (he ancients, and 
will hardly allow any n; ' ' 



loderns, have contended thict douile 
entry was known by the Bomans ; but 
even admitting the ancients dH az-, 
range their aocoonts in the debtor and 
crejutflr metjiod, still tliis implies no 
more than tmglt Miry. Commerce was 
then in • yeiT mde and in^er&ct state. 
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and oonseqiieiitly It ia extremely pro- 
bable ttiat nothing more wsa raqomte ; 
but Uie moat wcd^tj objection toUlia 
opinion la, that Um andnit laagoagea 
aSoTd no («r>n> eorraponAent to Ae 
modem ie^imietdfhraHl ofdonbU entry; 
Euid SnellinB, when he tmulated " Ste- 
toiib'b Book-keeping " into Lilin, after 
the moat BorutiiioaH rewarob for mdi 
tomu in Tain, was oompelled to eoin 
them; thus he c^ed Uie art itself 
AfoXogUtiea : tbe Waste Book, Liher 
DelOilva; the Ledger, Codex aeetpU 
txponii^Mj Stock, sir) ; Balance S^^ 

Indsed tbe terma adopted (n moat of 
fbe European langnageB appear to be 
deiiTed immediately from Uie Itidvstt, 
witb the excepdon of tbe Ei^lieh vord 
It^ger, wbioh baa exbibited aa much 
variation in the orthogruhy as it baa 
ocoaalaned diapntea about ita etymology; 



'—it was formerly apelt Leager, Leadger, 

" "" ' ■ tBr,LBger,andlBaiJyIjBi^Br 

Q tbe It^ian and aoutb^ 



Leidger,Leiger, L 



em provinoaa l^e head book ; and in 
tie Dutcb and Frenob tbe grand book. 
Aa to ita derivatian, Bailey refers it to 
the Latin Terb legen, to gather : but 
Br. JobnaoD aaya, it ia bo from tbe Dntob 
Uggm, to oontmtie in one plaoe ; wbOe 
Bome othcra agun have aoqjeiTtDred it 
arose from the lim booka of the feudal 
ages, whiob recorded tiie rents, dntiea, 
and aervioas dne from the liege mm (or 

Having thoa advanced the srgamsnta 
fro and ecm., m to ttie olaima itf the 
ancUnit to a teiowledge «f thia art, I 
prooeed to subtuit some eoi(JMtat«a in 
lavour of the wtad«rt; periupl it ia 
not at all improbable that the piinoiple 
of doable entry was anggaated by the 
double purpose of bills of eiohange. 



faiTention, (c it mi^t posaibly hare 
beMi dei^aed from aotne of EuoUd's 
^IJT"*. ta ^ the operations of algebraio 
(Qagdaona; mmppt^ofthelastopinion 



e following a 
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flratwho tranalatad Algebra fton 
the *Arabic into any of the EtiropaM 
languages: be was one of the earlieat 
wrUen on several other matheDiatieal 
anbjeol*, and ia generally euppoaed to 
have oompoeed the flrat w^reas trear 
thia Boience. It waa published in 
ire Isngnsm (tbe Italiita) in 119fi, 
wiiidi is nearly the moat diatant period 
to whiob we can with certainty trace 
back tbe origin of book-keeping ; and 
thus mach for the claims of tbe moilarM 
for thia inventian. Let (he reader settle 
the point in dispute. 

AsBoming then the pt^r part of tbe 
fifteenth centiuy (aa bos been alreadv 
remarked) to be tbe origin of this 
Hclenee, I now endeavour to follow ita 
progress in thia ooontry : and altboa^ 
the southern parts of Europe were ac- 
quainted with book-keeping by tha 
Italian manner at the abore-mentionsd 
period, it appears that the knowledge 
waa diffused but alowly; for we flnd 
nothing of it in England tUl 1 IM3, when 
the firat English work on thia subject 
waa published at London, by Hu^ 
Oldtaatle, a sohool-niaater, which was 
much improved, and reprinted b; John 
HcUis (^BO a Bcbool-master) in 1C3S. 
The cntiouB reader may find some aiy 
count of this work in " Aymes'a An- 
tiquitiee of Typography," where a oojy 
of the title is thus given: — "A briefs 
inatructione and msner bowe to k«>e ' 
bookes of aeoomptea partible, i;e., by 
three bookes, named y> memorial], jor- 
nail, and leager. — Newley augmented 
and sette forthe by John Mollis, achole 
maister of Iiondou : — imprynted t^ 
bime at y« sigtie of y« White Beare, 
■ ' " y»ard's Castel, 1688." 

uf treatise of which we have 
uot, waa by James Peele ; and 
this was also published in London, in 
166B : in bis preface, he says, "thou^ 
long practised ia foreign parta, thia lui 
waa but <d>eu nae in England I" 

Thia work was succeeded in 1Q62 by 
a coDsiderablj improved ^stem, in a 
iKge trewtise by John CoUins, a veiy 
oelebrated mAthematioian, whose put 
lication served aa a standard book 
^rly a oenttuy. 

Thsae w«a tlia ptinrical Mriy Ifk 
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on this art, during the Snt 
s sinoe. its introduetion to 
tbia country; which again reoeiTed 
ainch improvement^ in a wall-known 
popular work, published 173S, l>y Jolin 
l^u, a pTofesaor of matheuiBtica at 
Perth ; from this period nuniBrouB were 
the authors upon this subject, but tbtj 
followed each other so oLosely, both in 
lUUiDar and mAUer, that very little 
beneSt arose from their productiooa ; 
togive a list would be tedious, but the 
moat approved of them are Dodson, 
Douu, Dowling, Dilworth, Crosby, 
Cooke, Hamilton, Hatton, London, 
Miers, Malcolm, Stevens, Suell, Web- 
ster, Wood, &C., whose treatises all ap- 
pearad from 1720 to 1770. 

Hitherto the writers upon book- 
keeping were all teaohers, and althoogh 
M Bucb, theywere competent to ezplun 
the priociplea, they had not the meana 
of praclicall J proving their theories; 
■ud, cauasqiiently their works were but 
an indifferant preparative for the 
oouutiug-houae. Thisdefect was supplied 
in 1789, by a jadicious and elaborate 
work by Benjamin Booth, a, merchant, 
irhose treatise has enabled later authors 
to combine the theory and elementary 
precepts of the instruotor with the im- 
provementB rasullJDg from actual mer- 
oantile experience ; eo that in modern 
works theformer has gone hand in hand 
with the latter. 

Before concluding the subject, it may 
not be amiss to mention the prospectus 
of a plan published in 1793, to rival the 
Italian mode, called "The English Book- 
keeping," by a Mr. Jones ; who, therein, 
boldly represented " the Italian system 
as delusive and erroneous," ajid aa- 
nounced his own as an in/oKiiJe plan 
by tingU entry. 

Under the sanction of some eminent 
names as reeommenders, subscriptions 
at a, guinea each were iiiieed to the 
enormous sum of nearly £7,000 I 

Public impatienoe was very great for 
the appearance of the work, which was 
■omehon delayed much beyond the 
appointed time, and many considered 
the whole as a hoax; at last, however, 
ta came forth, uid oompletely disap- 
poiiitod pqhlk expeolation. Sneral 



pamphlets attaokJag Mx, Jones's bank 
sppmrad, and produced others as warm 
in its defence ; thus oausing some ooft- 
troversy between the partisans of the 
old and new system j at length, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Mill gained the 
triumph of the Italian over the EngUsh 
mode, and formed a due comparison of 
their respective clums, by arranging 
the whole of Ur. Jones's work into a 
Journal and Ledger by double entry. 

DEATH. 
As the word Life ia employed id a 
double sense to denote the actions or 
pbenomaua by which it is developed, 
and the cause of these phenomena, so 
the old English word Death is used &- 
miliar^ to eipreea two or more mean- 
ings. The firet of these is the transition 
from the living to tiie lifeless or inani- 
mate state — the act, that is, of dying ; 
the second, the eondition of an organ- 
ised body which has ceased to Hve, 
while organisation yet remdns, Bod 
Hymmatry still displays itself, and the 
admirable structure of its parts is not 
yet destroyed by decompo^tion, or 
■esolved into the original aod primary 
ilemente from which it was moulded, 

HaYe swept the llau ■liaro hBMlj UnBe"-' 
We ociasionally speak of " dead mit- 
er" in tfce sense of inoi^anic ; but this 
s merely a rhetorical or metaphorical 
phrase. That which has never lived 
□annot properly be said to be dead. 

Id the following essay I shall use tha 
word chiefly in the first of the senses 
above indiinted. It will often bs con- 
lut to employ it in the second also j 
Q doing HO I will he careful so to 
deaiguato its bearing as to avoid any 
confusion, Theoontext ndllalwayspre- 
vent any nuauuderstandingoD tliis point. 
Death may be considered physiologi- 
cally, pathologically, and psychologi- 
cally. We are obliged to regard it, and 
ipeak of it^ aa the uniform correlative^ 
ind, indeed, the necessary conaequenee^ 
>r fiual result of life ; the ant of dying 
is the rounding o£f, or termination, (tf 
the act of living. But it ought to be 
remarked, that this ooooluaioa ia de- 
rived, not from any unteataading ot 



aomprebeonnil of the nlerBiioy of the 
aourted oonnezioii, Dor Jrom any d 
priori leasoDing applicable to the in' 
qvarj, but mercl; a poilerion aa the 
rwmit of universEd experienoe. All that 
has lived baa died; and, therefore, all 
that Uvea moat die. 

The Holid rock on whioh we tread, 
and viiQi nhich we raai our palaces and 
temples, what ia it often mien micro- 
■oopicaUy examined, but a oongeriea of 
the foBBil remaiufl of iununaerable 
animal tribes t The aoil from irhicb, by 
Ullage, wB derire our vegetable food, ia 
aearoelf anything more than a mere 
mixture of the decayed and decaying 
fragments of former orgaoio being; 
the shelU and exuyin, tbe skeletons 
and fibres and eiaiooated j uicea of ex- 
tinct life. 

The earth itasif, in iti whole habita- 
ble anrCace, ia little else than the mi^ty 
■epulcbre of tbe past ; and 

" AU Uilt tmd 
ThB globs »» but ■ bandfol M the IribM 
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Four millions of Egyptians cultivate 
the valley of the great river on whose 
banks, amidst the fertilising dust of 
myriads of their progenitors, there are 
calculated still to exist, in a state of 

£ reservation, not less than from four 
ondred to five hundred millions of 
mummies. The "City of the Tombs" 
is for more populous than the neigh- 
bouring streeta even of crowded Con- 
stantinople ; and tbe oemetries of Lon- 
don and the catacombs of Paris are 
filled to overflowing. The trees which 
gave shade to our predeceasors of a few 
generations back lie prostrate ; and the 
dog and borse, the playmate and the 
sarrant of our ohildbood are but dust. 
Death surrounds and sustains us. We 
derive onr nourishment from the de- 
struction of living organism^ and &om 
this soDToe alone. 

Ajid who is ther* aniong us that hat 
reached the middjd ten ' 



jta^ not, in ths touching phrase ol 
Carlylcs " measure the various itaites of 
his life-jouraey by the whits tombs of 
his beloved ones, rising in the distance 
like pale, mournfully receding mile- 
stones I" 

" When Wilkie was in the Eaonrial,'' 
says Southey, "looking at Titian'* 
famous picture of the Laat Supper in 
the refectory there, an old Jeronymite 
monk said to him, ' I have sat duly in 
sight of that pioture for now nearly 
threesoore yeaia; during that time nqr 
companions have dropped off one after 
anotjiar — all who were my seniors, all 
who were my contemporaries, and 
many or most of those who were 
younger than myself; mors than one 
generation had pawied away, and Uiere 
the figures in the picture have remained 
unchuigeil. I look at them, till I 
sometimes think that they are the reali- 
ties, and «K but shadows.' " 

I have stated that there ia no reason 
known to ua why Death should always 
" round the sum of life." Up to a oer- 
tun point of their duration, vaiying in 
each separate set of instsnoes, and in 
the comparison of extremes Tarying 
prodigiously, the vegetable and aotnuil 
orgBoisms not only sustain themselves, 
but expand and develope themselves^ 
grow and increase, enjoying a better and 
better life, advancing and progressivcL 
Wherefore is it that at this period all 
progress is completely arrested; thai 
thenceforward they waste, deterior»t<V 
and fitilt Why should they thus de- 
cline and decay with unaning uni- 
formity upon their attaining theic 
highest pOTfeotion, their most intens* 
activity I This ultimate hiw ia equaUy 
myaterious and inexorable. It is trus 
QlB Sacred WrituigB tell us of Enod^ 
"whom Clod took, and he was not; 
and of Elijah, who was tranBpart«d 
through the npper air in a chariot o( 
fire ; and of Meloliiiedek, the most «&■ 
traordinsry personage whose name i> 
recorded, " without fathv, witiionl 
mother, withoat descent: having neithsc 
iMginning of days, nor end of life." Wa 
read the history without conceiving tlia 
fiiiQtest hops &om these exceptions to 
the oniveraal rale. Yet onr Iumt im 



almf ■ esolteA in vliianary evanonii of 
it, by forgmg for oonalTea areatiolu of 
unmortiJ matnritf, jouCh., uid beaut;, 
tMidlng in EUysiui flslda of unKuiinR 
' J, unidit the fruition of perpetaM 






We would drinl, in ii 



, of the «p»ii;Ung fountain of 

r^aTeneeoenoe J n&y, boldly dare tho 
i^Tor of Medea'a cauldron. We echo, 
in erery despoiling beart, the ejacula- 
tion of ths Bipiiing Woloott, " Bring 
book my youth ! " 

BdeotioB, bewerer, minot fidl to 
MOODoile ui to our ratlUen dattiny. 
liken i* utotker lur of our beinj^ not 
Um unreloiting, irhose yoke k even 
hanher and more intolerable, from 
wboae preanin Death alone can relieTe 
OB, tmd in aeaoptiiaoa with which t^ 
abeolnte oertaiDt? of dying beoomea a 
glorioui bkasiBg. Of trhAtmer el« 
we nuy remain ignorant, ewii of ub, 
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know imequivDcally that all tax ciq»oi- 
tdea, botit of BotioD and enjoymoi^ are 
bansient^ and tend to pan away ; and 
when our thizst ia utiatad, we ttzm 
diaguated tnna the Intter laea of the 
ODoe &BgrBnt and ^larUing cnip. I 
am aWB» of FbidbU'i oOered analogy — 



aod of Bnah'a notion, who imputaa to 
fba aged ancb an augmenting lova of 
life tbat he ia at a lou to aeoomit fiir 
it, and ■Dggsata, quaintly enough, that 
it may depoid upon custom, the great 
moulder of our detdres and pro{HU^Ia«; 
and that the infiim and decrepit ''lore 
to live on, beoanae they have acquired a 
habit of livii^" Hu aaiumptkoD ia 
wrmg in point of fact. He losei eight 
ot the important principle Ihat old agi 
Is a relative t«rm, and that one mai 
may be more eupetsnuDatbd, further 
■dTonced in natunl dec»y at sixty, than 
anotJier at one hundred yaora. Parr 
might well rejoice at being olive, and 
exujt in the proapeot of continuing to 
live, at one hundred and thirty, being 
capable, aa is aflSrmod, evan of the en- 

Cyment of eeiual life at that age ; but 
I who has had hia "three BuSloiant 
warnings," who ia deaf, lune, and blind j 



who, like the monk of the Baourial, bM 

lost all hia contemporariea. and ia con- 
demned to hopeless aolitude, and 
ppprOBsed with the conadouBneaa of 
dependanoe and imbecility, must look 
Death net as a curae, but a rerugo. 
one hundred and thir^-three auioidea 
occurring in Geneva from 1S2C to 
18S1, more than half were above fifty 
yean of ago; ttlry-four, fromflf^-fivoto 
nity ; ninrteen, from aii^ to aevenQr ; 
from aeventy to eighty ; three, 
eighty to nineW ; in all, aiity-fivt 
The mean term of lue in that oity being 
t tidrty-five to forty, this b^ars an 
mse proportion to the actual 
population above fifty, and eihibiti 
forcibly an opporit« condition of feeling 
to that alleged by Bnah, a wearineaa of 
living, a desire to die, rather than an 
anxiety, or even willingness to live. 

I once knew on old ttiuti, of about 
one hundred and four, who retained 
many of his faoultieB. He could read 
ordinary print wit^ut glaaaea, walkad 
firmly, rode well, and oonld even Imo 
with Bome agiUtj. When I last paitM 
witb him, I wished him twenty yean 
more ; upon which be grasped my band 
closely, and dedared he would not let 
me go until 1 hod retracted or roversod 
the prayer. 

Stcolhng witli my venerable and 
esteoned ecJlsH^aey FrofesBor Stephen 
Elliott, one afiiariioon, throng a fi^oa 
the bonks of the river Ashley, we came 
npon a negro bsaking in the sun, the 
moat anoient-looking parsonage 1 have 
ttver aaen. Our ottempts, with hia aid, 
to oakmlate his age, were, of oourse con- 
jectural; but we vem satJsSed that be 
wae fai above erne hundred. Bald, 
toothless, nearly blind, tjent aJmost 
boriBontally, and aooroely callable ot 
locomotion, be was absolutely alone in 
the world, living by peimiaaion upon a 
place, Srota which the generation to 
which his mastsr and feUow«erTi3lt« ' 
belonged bod long ainoe dinppeaMd. 
He eipaeaaad many an oaiBaBt widi for 
death, and deiilaied ampludaoally, ttiat 
be "was afraid God .Almighty bad for- 
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poor Swift, a taeboKiholy ezampla o{ 
ihn trath of hi* portical ezblamatiop. 



tiio in^tw of t&e worid, ilie pbjdolo- 
^csl tenaenoy to death wu fsr Um 
uigectly and early developed (ban it U 
DOW, When the ebiaige took place is 
not gtaied; if it occoired gndoally, the 
downward progreBS haa beon long aince 
amoted. All reoorda make thejoumey 
of life, boai Qm tims of Job and tbe 
early patrUrcba, much tbe eama ae the 
pUgnm of to-day ia deatinad to trsTeL 
Tbreeacore and ten nas, when Cheopa 
Iniilt hia pyruniii, aa it la now, a long 
life. Legends, antique and modem, 
do indeed tell na of tribes tbal^ like 
Rile^a Araba and the aerfs of Middle 
Bueaia, and the Aahantaes and other 
Africans, live two or three centuriei ; 
but these are traTelleni' atoriea, unoon- 
finned. The varioua atatiirtdcal tablei 
that have been in modara times made 
up from materials mora of less authen- 
tic, and the sevar^ inquiriea into tha 
general subject of longeri^, aaem to 
lead to the grati^fing ooncluBion that 
there is rather an increase of tbe arer- 
age or mean duration of civiliaed life. 
In 1806, DuTilUrd Szed tbe average 
doraldoD of life in FranoB at twenty- 
eight yeara: in 134S,BoaBquet estimated 
it at thirty-three. Hallet ^culated that 
the average life of the Qeneresa had ex- 
tended tai years in three generations. 
In Farr'B fifth report (for 134*), the' 
''probable duration,*' the *' eipectation 
of life" in England, is placed above 
forty, a great improvement within half 
a century. It is curious, if it be true, 
that the extreme tarm Baema to leseen 
ns tlie average thus increasea. Mallet is 
led to thia opinion from the fact, among 
oUiera, that in Geneva, coincident wi^ 
llja generally favourable change above- 
mentioned, there has not been a single 
centenarian witbin twenty-eevea years j 
such instances of longevity having been 
formerly no rarer there than elsewhere. 
Birde and &shea are said to be the 



longest lived animalH. Forthelongevttf 
of tile latter, asoertuned in fiab-pond% 
Bason givea the whimsical reason tha^ 
in the mirist element which surronndi 
them, thn are protected from exmoob- 
tioD, of the tital jnioes, and thus prft- 
serred. Thia idee corresponds very wdl 
with the Btoiies told of the uncaloulated 
ages of some of the inhabitants of the 
bayons of Louisiana, and of tie happy 
iguorance of that re^cn, where a 
traveller once found a withered and 
antique corpse — lo goes the tale — 
sitting propped in an arm<thair among 
his posteritj, who could not compre- 
hend why he tlfft ao long and w 
Bonndly. 

But the Hollandets and Burmese <b 
not live espeoially long ; and the Ar^ 
always lean and wiry, leads a protractoa 
life amidst his arid wtds. Nor can we 
thus Bcconot loT the lengthened age of 
the crow, the raven, and tlie eagl% 
which ore offlrmed to hold out fbr two 

There is Uia same difference among 
shrubs and trees, of which some ar« 
annual, some of still more brief exist 
ence, and aome almost eteroal. Tbo 
venerable oak bids deSance to tha 
storms of a thousand winters ; and the 
Indian baobab is set down as a oontem- 

Eorary at least of the Tower of Babel, 
aving tolerably braved, like the mor* 
transient, thongh long- enduring oliv^ 
the very watere of the great deluge. 

It n^ be delightful to know — iriU 
Science ever discover for ns— what con- 
stitutes the difference thus impressed 
upon the long and short - lived races of 
the organised creation ! Why must the 
fragrant shrub or georgous Bower-plant f 
die immediately after performing its ; 
function of continuing the species, and 
tbe pretty ephemeron languish into 
non-existence just as it flutters throng 
jts genial hour of love, and grace, and 
enjoyment ; while the banyan, and the 
chesnut, the tortoise, the vulture and 
tha carp, formed of the same primal; 
material elemaate, and Hubaisting upon 
the very same resources of nutrition 
and supply, outlast them so Indefl- 

Death team old igs, bam mJaai' 
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deca^ — nnully ■poken of u death 
witkhout diseaw — la moat improperly 
ttttned b; writarB on guUuiwsU. Alaa J 
hoir In otherwisB is the truth F Old 
■ge itaelf i% with tha rarest ezoeptions, 
eiceptiaiu which I have nsTer lud (he 
good fortuns to meet vrilh anywhere— > 
old ^ itaelf ii a protnoted and teni- 
bladueau. 

During its whole profireu. Death a 
nuking grodtul eacnwchnieDtB upon 
the domain of life. Function after 
liiiictioa andergoea impairment, and is 
Ion BJid lew perfectly carried on, while 
organ after organ BuSere atropliy and 
other changes, unBtting it for the per' 
formance of offices to which it was 
origioaUy designed. I will not go OTsr 
the gloontf detail of the observed modi- 
fications occurring ia every part of the 
frame, now a noble ruin, nuyestio even 
in decay. The lungs adroit and vivify 
]eaa blood ; Uie heart often diminishes in 
siiB, and alvrays ants more dowly, and 
the arteries frequently oagi^ ; nutrition 
is Impeded, and assimilation deterio- 
ratsd; senile marasmus follows, "and 
the seventh age falls into the lean and 
slippered pantaloon ;" and last, worst of 
all, the brain, and indeed the whole nsr- 
voQB tissue, shrink in size and weight, 
undergoing at the same time more or 
less change of Btruoture and composi- 
tion. As the skull cannot contract on 
its contents, the shrinking of the brain 
occasions a great increase of the Quid 
within the ■ubaiaohnoid space. Com- 
munication with the outer world, now 
about to be cut off entirely, becomes 
limited and leas intimate. The eyea 
grow dim ; the ear loses it aptitude for 
harmony, and soon ceases to appre- 
ciate sound ; odours yield no fragrance ; 
flavours affect not the indiSei^nt 
palate ; and even the touch appreciates 
only harsh and coarse impreseious. .The 
locomotive power ia lost ; the rapillariea 
refuse to circulate the dark, thick 
blood ; the eitremitieo retain no longer 
their rital wannth ; the breathing alow 
and oppressed, more and more difflcult, 
at laHt terminates for ever with a deep 
aipiration. This tedious process ia 
rarely nocomplished in the manner 
indicated without interraption ; it is 



usually, ni^, as f^ as my expMlenos 
has gone, always brought to an abrupt 
dose by the supervention of soma 
positive malady. In our climate thi% 
is, in the larger proportion, in affection 
of the respiratory apparatus, bronchitds, 
or pulmonitia. It will, of course, yory 
with the original or constitutional pre- 
disposition of the individual, and some- 
vtai xa relation to locality and season. 
Many aged persons die of apoplexy and 
its kindred cerebral maladies ; not a 
few of diarrhoM ; a winter epidemic of 
influenza is apt to be fatal to them in 
large numbera everywhere. 

when we regard death pathologioally, 
tiiat ia, as the result of violence aud 
destructive disease, it is evident that 
the phenomena presented will vary 
relatively to the contingencies effective 
in producing it. It is obviously out of 
place here to recount them, fonniog as 
they do a vast collection of instruotiTe 
foc^, the basis of an almost separate 
science, Morbid Anatomy. 

There are many of the phenomena of 
death, however, tiiai are common to alt 
forms and modes of death, or are 
rarely wanting ; these are highly 
interesting objects of study themaelvei^ 
and assume a itill greater importance 
when we consider them in the light of 
signs or tokens of the extinction of life. 
It seems strange that it has been found . 
difficult to agree upon any such signs 
abort of molecular change or pntre&o> 
tive decomposition, that shall be pro- 
nounced atsolutely certain, and calcu- 
lated entirely to relieve ua &om th« 
horrible chance of premature interment 
of a body yet living. The flaccidity of 
thecomea IS dwelt onby some; others 
trust rather to the rigor mortii, tha 
rigid Hlo&ess of the limbs and 
trunk aupervening Upon the cold 
relaxation which attends generally the 
lost moments. This rigidity is not 
understood or explained satisfactorily. 
It is impossible that, as Matteuooi 
hoa proved, tbe changes in all 
the tisaues, chiefly chemical or 
chemioo-vital, are the source from 
whence is generated the " nervous 
force" during life; so, after death 
the similar ohatiges, now purely cheml- 



mI, may, for a brief period, continua ta 
gsnerata the same or a Bimilar force, 
wUoli ia deatined ta expand itself Bim- 
fij upon the muacullr fibres, ia ^- 
podng them to oontnat. Tben is a 
vague analogy liere with tha effect of 
galraniam npon bodies recently dead, 
whictl derives same little force from 
(he &ict tbat ths bodice least disposed. 
to reapoad to the stimulua of galvaaism 
are those which form the eioeptiouB to 
the almost UDiversal exhibition of rigi- 
dity — those, namely, which have been 
killed by lightning, and by blows on 
the pit of the Btomooh. Some poisons, 
too, leave the corpse quite flaccid and 
flexible. 

The re«e*rchee of Dr. fieimett Dow- 
ler, of New Orleane, have presented as 
with results profountUy impreBsive, 
startling andinstructive. Hehaa.with, 
•hnost unMualled leal, availad himself 
of opportonitiee of perfomiiiig autopsy 
at a period following death of unprece- 
dented promptness, that is, within a 
few minutes ^ter the last struggle, and 
employed them with an intelligent 
curiosity and to admirable purpose. 

I bavo said that, in phyBiolcgical 
death, the natural decay of advancing 
age, there is a gradual encroachment oC 
de^h upon life j so here, in premature 
death from violent diseases, the oon- 
tiBstad analogy ia ofi^[«d of Ufa mun- 
tainiTig ita ground far amidst tha de. 
Structiva ohanges of death. Thus, in 
choteia asphyxia, tha body, for an inde- 
finite period after all other signs of life 
have oeaaed, is agitated by horrid 
■pasms, and violently contorted. We 
learn &om Dr. Dowler that it is not 
only in these frightful manifestatioDs, 
and in the cold atiSoass of the familiar 
rigor norfu, that we are to trace this 
t^macioua muaoular oontraction aa the 
last vital mgo, but that in all, or almost 
all casea, we shall find it lingerit^, not 
in the heart, anciently oonsiderAd in 
ita right ventricle the vilimam morieat, 
nor in any other iuteraal fibres, but in 
the musdes of tha limbs, the bioapa 
molt obstiuately. This muscle will 
eontract^ even after the arm with the 
loapula has been torn from the trunk, 
lyion reoalving a Bharp blow, to u to 



ndse the forearm from tha table, to a 
right angle with the upper arm. 

We also learn &om him the curious 
fact that the generation of animal heat, 
which physiologists have chosen ta 
point out as a fouction moat punly 
ital, doai not cease upon the super- 
sntion of obvious or apparent death. 
There is, he telLi us, a Bteady denlop 
ment for some time of what he terms. 
" post-mortem caloricily," by which the 
heat is carried not only above the natural 
or normal standard, but to a height 
rarely equalled in the most atheuic or 
infiammatory forms of disease. Ha has 
seen it reach 113° of Fahr., higher than 
Hunter ever met with it, in his expe- 
riments made for the purpose of eidt- 
ing it ; higher than it has been notad 
even in scarlatina; 112°, I thiok, being 
the ultimate limit observed in th^ 
disease of pungent external heat ; and 
far beyond the natural heat of tha 
central parta of the healthy body, which 
is ST" or 9B°. Nor ia it near tha cen- 
tre, or at the trunk, that the post- 
mintem warmth is greatest, but, for 
some unknown reason, at tha inner part 
of tha tlugh, above the lower margin of 
its upper third. I scarcely know any 
fact in nature more incomprehensitila 
or inexplicable than this. Wewereaur- ' 

prised when it was first told us, that, in 
the Asiatic peatUanoe, the body of tlie j 

lividvictjmwaa often colder before than 
after death ; but this I think is easily 
understood. The proHuvia of cholera, 
and its profound Capillary stagnation, 
concur in carrying ofTall the heat gene- 
rated, and in preventing or impeding 
the development of animal heat. No 
vital aotions, no changes necessary to 
the produoljan of caloric, can proceed 
without the minute circulation which 
has been checked by the asphyiated con- 
dition of the subject, while the fiuida 
leave the body throudi arery outlet, and 
evaporation chills ute whole exposed 
and relaxed sur&ce. Yet tho lingeiing 
influence of a scarcely perceptible vi- 
tality prevents the purely ohemical 
changes of putrefactive decomposition, 
whi(£ commence instantly upon tha 
extinction of this feeble resistance, and 
calorio ie evolved by tha [ 
ordinfl»7 delay. 
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In MxB odmiralile iitaigy of the 

diurchea of England and of Rome, there 
U a feiTant prayer for protectioii agoiiiBt 
"battle, morder, and sudden death." 
fVom death uncontamplated, iuut' 
ranged, unprepared for, may Heaven in 
toeroy deliver tus t But if ever ready, aa 
we should be for the inevitable event, 
the most kindly mode of iafiiddon must 
■urely be that which a most prompt 
and brief. To die unoonBoiously, as m 
sleep, or by apoplaiy, or lightimig, or 
overwhelnung violence, aa m the cata- 
strophe of UiePrinJetoii, thi< is the 
true EuthADasiB. " Cnsar," says Sue- 
tonius, "finem vitn commodisaimum, 
repentanum inopinatumqae pimtulerat.' ' 
Hontaigne who qnotee this, renders it, 
" La moins prfm^t^ et la plus oourts." 
" Mortes repenting," reasons Pliny, 
"hoc est smnma vit» felimtaa," "Emori 
nolo/* eiclaima Cicero, '^ sed me esae 



Sufferers by Tsrious modes of execu- 
tion were often, in the good old times 
of OUT mereiless ancestors, denied na 
long as poasible the privilege of dying, 
and the Indians of North America utter 
afiendieh howl of disappointment when 
a victim thus prematurely esoapes from 
their ingenious malignity. The coup 
dspToCTwBSaboon unspeakably dedred 
by the poor wretch broken on the 
wheel, or stretched upon the accursed 
ctosB, and forced to linger on with man- 
gled and bleeding limbs, amidlit all the 
oruel torments of thirst and fever, 
through hours and even days that must 
have Beamed interminable. 

The progress of dviliiation, and a 
more enlightened humanity, have put 
an end to all these attnoitieB, and sub- 
stituted the gallows, the gamitlfi, and 
, the guillotine, which inflict dealis bo 
sudden that many have questioned 
whether they neocBBsrily imply any con- 
BoiouBness of physical suS'eriug. These 
are, however, by no means, the most in- 
stentaneous modes of putting an end to 
life and its manifestationB. In the 
hanged, as in the drowned and other- 
wise suffooalfld, there is a period of un- 
certainty, daring which the sobjeet is, 
as we knowj remvarable ; we diio not 
pronomwe him inwoiildft He wba 



hw semui oz "pithed? in the dan^'<>r- 
house, or a game cock in all the flusb 
and excitement of battle " gaffed" in tba 
oomput or back of the neck, will con- . 
treat the immediate stiffness and relaxai- 
tion of the flaccid body with the pro- 
longed and coDvuMve stragglea of the 
decapitated bird, with a sort of ouriouB 
ftniioty to know hovf long and in what 
degree sensibility may linger in the 
head and in the trunk when eevned by 
the sharp axe. The history of the guil- 
lotme ottiBm many incidents oaloulated 
to throw adoubtOQthe subjecij and the 
inquiries of Seguret and Sue seem to 
prove the exiatenoe of post-mortem pas- 
eion and emotion. 

Among the promptest modee of ex- 
tinguiehii^ life is the eleotno iiuid. A 
fla^ of li^tning will destroy the ao- 
agulability of the blood, as well as tho 
contraotimlity of the muscular fibre; 
the dead body remaining flexible. A 
blow on the epigastriom BUa instantly, 
with tiie same teaults. Soldiers f^ 
Bometdme* in battle without a wound; 
the impulse of a cannon-ball pasaiiig 
near the mtotthe stomach is hers iop- 
posed to be the cause of death. The 
ettect in these last two inetanoes is aa- 
cribed by eome to " a shock given to 
the semilunar ganglion, and uie oom- 
mimication of the impression to the 
hearti" but tiiia is insufficient to ao- 
count either for the quickuees of the 
occurrence, or the peciiliBr changes int- 
preesed upon the solids and fluidi^ 
OtbetH are of opinion that the whole set 
of respiratory nerves is paralyBed 
through <^e violent shott ^ven to the 
phrenio, "thus shutting up," as one 
writer aipressee it, "the fountain of all 
the sympathetio aotiona of the system." 
This bypotheeia is liable also to the ob- 
jections urged above ; and we mutt 
BOknowledge the suddenneia and cha- 
racter of the results described to be aa 
yet unexplained, and in the present 
state of our knowledge altogeth^ inex- 
plicable. 

On the fieM of battle, it haa been ob- 
served that the couatenanoea of those 
killed by guQ-ehot wounda are uroally 
placid, while those who periab by tha 
sword, bayonet, pik(^ or h)no^ ofite 



tiaages dMorted b^ pun, or b^ eDiotioiu 

of anger or imp&tiaaoe. PaisoDB difier 
mucbaiaoiig ibenuel vea as to tlie amount 
and kind of Boffraing they oocadon. Ws 
know of nona wtii<£ are abeolutel; &es 
from tha riak of inflicting serere dis- 
trow. FTDsaio acid gives parhapg tha 
briefert death wbich wo hiiTe ocesHion 
to obserre. I hare seen it, a» Taylor 
EitateB, kill an animal, wben applied to 
tha tongue or the aye, almost beJTore tha 
band which offered it oonld be removed; 
Yet in the case of Tawell, triad for the 
mnrder of Sarah Hart^ t^ this meaiiB, 
then was abundant testimonf that 
man;, on taking it, had time to utter a 
loud and peculiar scream of anguish : 
and in a Bumeseful attempt at suicide 
made b; a phyaiciaji of New York city, 
wa have a hiatory of appalling Buffering 
and violent oonvulBiou, So I have seen 
in Buioide with opium, which generally 



I wMoh there were very 
great and long-protracted pain and 
tiekttesi. 

Medical wiiten have agreed, veir 
generally, iliat " the death-struggle, 
"the agony of death," as it haslongbeen 
tramed, is cot what it appears, a stage 
of HuSaring. I am not satiafied— I say 
It reluctant^-— I am not satisHed witt. 
these consolatory views, no ingeniously 
and plausibly advocated by Wilson, 
Philip, and aymonda, Hufeland, and 
HoSmstu I would they were true I 
Bat all the symptoms look like tdkeus 
oroiprossions of diatreBs; we may hope 
that they are not always Buidi in reality ; 
, but how can this be proved I Those 
. who, having seemed to die, recovered 
afterwards and declared that they had 
undergone no pain, do not oonvinca me 
of the iact any more than tiie somnam- 
bulist, who upon awaking, assures me 
that ha has not dreamed at all, after & 
whole night of action, and connected 
thought, and effected pnrposa. Hia 
memory retains no traoeg of the ques- 
taonabla past ; like tliat of the epUeptio, 
vrito forgets tiie whole train of events, 
and is astonished after a horrible fit to 
And hia tongue bitten, and hia &oe and 
Unbs bmiMd and swollen. 
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Skj, some have proceeded to tha 
paradoxical eiti'ema of suggesting that 
certain modes of death are attended 
vrith pleoBursble sensations, as for in- 
stance, hanging ; and a lata reviewer, 
who regards this aombra topio with a 
moet oheerful eya, gives us instances 
which he considera in point. I have 
seen many man hung, forty at least— a 
strangely large number. In all, there 
were evideuces of suffiering, as far as 
could be judged by eiternal appear- 
anoes. It once happened that a certain 
set were slowly eietnited, owing to a 
maladroit anangement of the sca^ld 



were half supported were dreadful, 
and those of them who could speak 
earnestly begged that their agonies 
should be put an end to. 

In former, nay, even in recent times, 
we are told that pirates and robbera 
hava roaorted to h^f hanging to eitoct 
confession as to hidden treasure. la It 
passible that they can have so much 
mistaken tlie moanB they employ aa 
thus to nse plesaurable appliances for 
thepurposes of torture ? 

The mistake of most reaaoners on the 
subject, Winslow and Hufeland mora 
espeoiaily, consiflts in this, that they Sx 
their attention eiclusively upon the 
final moments of dissolution. But the 
act of dying may be in disease, as we 
know it to be in many modes of violenoe, 
impalement for example, or orucifiion, 
very variously protracted and progres- 
sive. " Insensibly as we enter life," says 
Hufeland, "equally insensibly do we 
leave it. Man can have no sensation of 
dying." Hare the ineensibility of dtoA 
compUled, that is, of the dead body, is 
strangely predicated of the moribund 
while atill living. This transitive con- 
dition, to use the graphio language of 
the Amerioan writer wham we have 
already more than once quoted, is " a 
terra incognita, where vitality, extin- 
guished in some tissues, smouldoring 
in others, aod disappearing gradually 
from all, resembles the region of a vol- 
cano, whose eruptions subsiding, leave 
the Burbce covered with cinders end 
asbes, conoealing the rents a*d leaioos 
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whiah bftre an oU BideB sonired and 
oiBfigured the face of nature." 

Beudei tbu. vie have do right to 
■aeume, u Hufeltmd hoa here done, the 
insensibilit)' of the child at birth. It is 
subject to diaeau before birth; as soon 
aa It drawa a breath, it utters loud 
crlea and sobs. To pronounce all ita 
actioDB "mechanical, inatinctiTO, necea- 
aary, automatic," in. fact, is > vary eaay 
■olutioa of the question; but I think 
Duitlier rational nor conoluaive. If you 
prick it or burn it, you cegaid ita eriea 
as pfuving sensibility to pain; but on 
the application oC aiF t« its delicate and 
hitherto protected skin, and the diaten- 
aioa of ita hitherto quiet lung, the same 
cry you aay ia mechanical and iaezprea- 
HiTO. 3o Leibnitz eiplained, to his own 
satisfaction, the struggles and moans of 
the lower animala B£ automatio, beiog 
embarrased with metaphyaical and morU 
difficulties oa the score of their iotelli- 
genoe and liability to suffering. But no 
oae now espouaea hia theory, tud we 
must accept, whether we can ezptain 
them or act, the (acta that the lower 
animals are liable to pain during their 
entire eiistenoe, and that the heritage 
of their master is, fcom and during 
birth to the last moment of longuishiag 
vitality, a aad legacy of woe and suffer- 
ing. 

Bat I recoil from further diHcoauau 
of a topic BO full of awe and solemn in- 
tei'eat, aad conclude this prosuo " Tha- 
natopsis " with the Miltonian strtun of 
Bryant : 



joli 









Scourged to his doagBcoii b 



About him, aad li 



le quUTJ ftUTe at night, 



TBiHaaLoaTPaBETEH. — Lost wealth 
may be reatored by induatry — the 
wreck ofhealthrsgaioei by temperance. 



A CHAPTEB OS NAKB9. 

(See page 218.) 
" Wail's in a name ! " 

Love is a sophist, and the implied 
but falae answer to Juliet's impaBsioned 
que^y is, " Nothing I " Nothing ? 
Everything, rather, in thy case, 
"Wlute dove of Verona ! " — enough at 
least to nuae a barrier between thee 
and the Bomeo of thy heart-worship, 
which eTBD love cannot surmouut! 
Such, it Beams to me, is the teaching of 
Sbakspere, in the play ; and the 
world's eiperjence confimis it. 

The ancient Qreelu attached great 



menda paren 



Plati 
to be careful to give 
their children ; and the 
Fythagorians taught that the minds, 
actions, and success of men wera ac- 
cording to the appellationa wtiicb they 
bore. The Romans seem to have beeu 
equally impressed with the same idea. 
Bamtm nonxn bonmm omtn, became a 
popular maxim among them. To se- 
lect bona notaina was always an ob- 
ject of solicitude, andit waa conaidered 
quite enough to damn a man that ho 
bore a name ot eril import. U'y, 
spealung of such an appellation, calls 
it abcnainandi ominie none*. A similor 
belief prevailed among all the nations of 
antiquity. It embodied a truth which 
has not yet lost its significance and im- 
portance. To a man with the name ot 
Hig^ns or Snooka, no amount of talcat 
or genius is of any avail He cannot 
possibly raise bimBelf above a very 
humble sphere of usefulness. Or let on 
unfortunate biped have attached to 
him the appellation of Qotobed, a name 
which has been borne by many a wor- 
thy individual, and he may qmte inno- 
cently sleep all day I His waking 
efforts can effect nothing to elevate him 
to any position of honour or diatiuo- 
tion. He bears about him the doom of 
everlasting mediocrity." John ia «. 
most ezce^ent name, and Smith is a 
which ia worthy of reapeot 
lonour, but woe to the man ok 
. they are conjoined I For John 
. to aspire to senatorial dlgnitiel 
the lauial of the poet ia simply 
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ridiculoQjs. Who ii John Smitli I He 
la lost in the multitude of Johtt 
Suutlil, and individiuiJ fams is impoa- 
dble. 

All nameH were originally aigiiifioant, 
and were always bestowed by the an- 
cients with referanoe to their woU- 
underetood meaning. Sometimes they 
■were oommemoratiTe of soma incident 
or circumatajioe connected with the 
birth of the individual beariog them : 
aa, Tbomaa, a ttein; Maine, May (ap- 
plied to one born in that month) ; 
Septimus, tie levenih. In other oases 
they were expreasive of the aspirations, 
desires, or hopes of the parents : as, 
Victor, <me %eh« eonjueri ; Probus, 
ImlKfiU; Falii, happy; Benedict, 
hUmd. Not unfrequBQtly they were 
descripUie of personal qualities : as 
Macros, tali; Pyrrhua, ruddy; Kufus, 
red-haind. 

Names aze as significant now aa they 
were in the days of Plato, and aa im- 
portant, but we ignorantly or carelessly 
misapply them, making of them the 
most absurd mianomeiB. "A man 
with the name of George or Thomas," 
u Iisigh Hunt very justly observes, 
" might as we!!, to oil understood pur- 
poses, be called Spoon or Hat-band I " 
Blanche is now anything hut the Sazeo- 
Lsired ilowfe which her name indioatea. 
Isabel ia no longer brovin. Cecilia 
(grey-eiie^ belias her name, and " lets 
fly the arrows of lova " from orbs of 
heavenly blue. Bebecca, who ought to 
be somewhat cmtonpotnt, " rounded 
into beauty," as the poet hath 11^ is 
perhaps a slender, lily-like maiden, 
better smting the name of Susan. Aa 
thus misapplied, our personal nomen- 
clature is worae than meaningleaa We 
should deem the porson either hops' 
lessly insane or unpardonably ignorant, 
who ahould, in science or in business, 
thus misuse well-understood terms. 

We are not diaposed to enter the 
domain of the abstract, and ahow that 
there is an inherent fitness in names 
for persoos and things'^ a oorrespond- 
eace between the word-symbol and the 
olgect wliich it waa originally intended 
to repreaent, intuitiyelj recognised by 
the sool, though perhaps not fully eom- 
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prehended. Our design is 

Ada is well known as the name of 
Byron's only daughter. It is from ihs 
Saxon {BdUh, EadUK, or Eade, Ada), 
and signiQes happy, 
" b thf floa like thy mothBr-^ m; fair clilld, 



Adeline ia only a different form of 



Tboa lUnt nullBr, Adeline P» 

Agatha, good, is from the Qieek. To 
be worthy of this name, indiaative aa it 
is of all the virtues, IB an object which 
may well enliat the highest ambition of 
the fair ones who bear it, whether 
maidens or wives. 

Agnes, chatlt, is also from the Qreek, 
and is one of the beat names in use 
among us. None but pure, gentle, and 
loving beings, it would seem, should 
bear it ; but in one caae, at least, it haa 
belonged to one in whom the heroio 
predominated over every gentle senti- 
ment : BUidi Affnei, of Dunbar, who, as 
the reader of history will recollect, kept 
her huaband's castle, like a lioness, 
against his enemies: 

"Twins jenwWi ftwlbebrow' 



MjA, 



slUrl" 



Alfred is Rsson, and signifies oil- 
peace. It is a good name, and should 
be a favourite among ns, boasting as we 
do of our Bazon descent, and tracing 
some of our free institutions to the 
great and good king who bore it " in 
Uie olden time." 

Alida, or Alice, is from the Latin, and 
has the meaning of nobU. It is one of 
the sweetest of our female nsmea : 
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Amelia, or Amelia (Rmidi, Aimde), 
ugnifiai belottd. Amj, or Amta, and 
Emily, hs*s tbo Kune deriTstioa and 
meomng. Our vocotbulxej oimtidrui no 
(weeter or more loveaHe name. Happy 
it ibe who betwB a, name pregmmt with 
nudi ncred Mgnifieanoe, and happy the 
man who ii pmilaged to irtiiBpar it in 
bmeoras the higtiMt word of eBd«w- 
meni Ami£a, bdond I the reader 
will raoc^lM^ in aomMotion with thii 

hisbny whidh leociFdl tiie Bad fate of 
Amy Bobaart. 

Ajuu, or Annie (Hebrew, Hannah), 
OgniGen kijid or ffiViCiont. 

Arabella (Fnnah, Arebelle) is of Latin 
deriTation, and hu tbe taauung of 
heaiutifid altar. Before no plaoe of saa- 
rifioe bend davouter WMohipper : 



Auguatus, inertating, in from the 
Latin, and aignifies that thoK who origi- 
nally bore it oontinually giew in poner 
and honour. It baa been a farourite 
name in kingly and prinoely polocea, 
but prinoea have do monopoly of it. Ita 
feminine form ia Auguata. 

Baldwin, a bold innfl«r, ia a fine name 
of the old Saxon otock. 

Barbara is of La{in derivation, and 
igmReiitrangt or foreign, Itemantin 
reoalla to our minda the melancholy 
fate of Jama^ QroTO, of ballad memoiy, 
«rtio died at Soorlet Town of a broken 
heart (poor fellow I), 

"For lore of BarlMra Allen I" 

Baail, iinsrlj, is of Greek origin. It 
oon hardly he a popuLir name in these 



Beatrtoa ia mm wilo bleuei or malM 
Aofpy. Bleated (Benedict) ia he o> 
whom ahe nmileB. No name can ba 
more appropriate for a lovely and afTeo- 
tionate woman, Dante immortaliaed. it, 
and Shakapere and Shelley have thrown 
around It ihe charm of their numben. 
It ia derived from the Latin. Why ia 
it not more frequently used f 

Beniamin, ton qfthe right hand, ia ■ 
fine old Hebrew name, and has been 
borne by men of renown, among whom 
were JoQson and Franklin. 

Bertha, brighi or famaiu, ia a fine 
name of Qreek origin, and Bhoold be 



BionoB ia the Italian form of Bloncbe, 
whicb, OS I have already hinted, liaa the 
meaning of wAite or fair. It is a ewest 
name in both forma, ind ahould be fit- 
tdngly bestowed. 
Caliata, from the Qreek, is btaulifiil. 
Catherine, or Eai^arine, derived iroin 
the Oreek, ia ntra or ehaile, and is one 
of the bat of our famolB namee. In 
the Iriah it becomes Kathleen, and ia 
tbe Flemiah, Kat«line. A pretty dimi- 
nutive of Catherine ia KaUiuina ; but 
I like it best in ita femiliariaed form of 
Kate. Who ever knew a Kate who 
waa not frollMonu^ misohievou^ and 
aaney t What aaya the poet f 
" Kate'i a mat bnt luoji aeatnra, 
Whh a Up of Kiriet Uoom I 
WgodhbiH BlpplDi gcSden lun-Ii^^ 

RdaM drinking riidi ptffmne ; 
Votoe at dainty at the tfhbper 

Fnonti ^ve In tltalr orTital ihrinB : 
Smmi Kate, k full of mlicbisf. 



Kmla of Kit* H»l]. m. 
ForiU (OKI are d^ottea." 
The name of Catharine, disgraoed by 
her of Hedloi, wa8 honoured hj tbe 
noble but unfortunate queen of Eenrr 
VIIL, whom the pen of a Shakapeca 
and Uie voiw of a Siddona have in- 
mortaliasd. 
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tiiii UlTutrioiiB name from the Oermui 
fori,' Anglo-Elaxon etorl or cAwt, 
term deooting roadcity, and quite op- 
posed to QveTy idea of nobility. It 
real origin may probably ba found ii 
the Solavonio krol, a king. Thus : Krol, 
Eorol, Earolus, Carolna, Charles, Krol 
may have oome tfom the Latin conma or 
MirvUd, a anrwn. Charlee, then, is a 
king, or one who ia cronned. This 
seema an appropriate aigniQcatian for a 
name wbioh has been boma by h> 
many kioga and amperon. Charleg 
Bometintea ocom^^ in Uii« oounii? in the 
Spaniah form, Carlos. Charlotte is one 
of the feminine forma of Charles, and, 
itwB accept the foregoing etymology, 
tignlGea a gNceik Those who derive 
t^ name from the Qarmoa, give it the 
EignifloatiDD of pnvaiHag, I bave no 
quarrel here witii the etrmologist. All 
Charlottes nu^ be queens of lore, and 
being queens must prerail over 1^ 
hearts of men. Charlotte Corday will 
be remembered as one not nawordiy of 
■o brave a name. Bnt 



Ta the hoae.oirole and among her eom- 
pamona, Cbarlotte lays aside her qaeen- 
Bhip, and becomes gentle Lottie. Ca- 
roline is the feminine of Charles, in 
another form, and of course has the 
same meaning as Charlotte. It is an- 
other Qoble and qneoily name, and 
has been bome by mai^ a noble wo- 
man. Caroline asaunieB the familiar- 
toed or pet flirmi of Carrie, Calhe, Cam, 
and Cal. 

"Ohl athlngofiarCta, bnthidf difliu. 
Is ibe, mj lajr juaiig CuoUm t" 

Clara, dear or iriffht, is from the 
Latin. It is a very pretty name, and 
is immortaliaed in one of the fa4at of 
Scott's novels, "St. Ronan's Well." 
ClariiMB is from the same root, as is 
Claribel, Mg^l and beaittifal ;— 
"DiamoQda MghtBhaU ClBnwaar, 
Vorea "mid her Kh^Y>fng h^." 

Daniel, a jitdM, ia f lom the Hebrew. 

David, also from the Hebrew, eigai- 
8M,«KUfieIott«d. 

Dtlwrah, ai^il^Ting a btt, u another 



good bat ratiur homely name bta &» 

Hebrew stodc 
Barimi^ vernal, a name immortalised 

by Ben Jonaon, should cartainly be re- 
Edward is a trvlMieeptr. The name 

is of Saioi derivatioa, and is snr- 

Tonnded by rich hiEtorical^asBotnatiaiiB. 

Its Fienclh form is Edooard. 

Bdwin, Jtappy urinncr (iomm tunnem 

boMM DIMS,) ia also &om the Slaoo. 
Eleanor (BV., Bleanora) is of Saxon 

derivatioa, and aignifiea aU-fmtifiU. 



Emma, itndar, affeelionait (literally, 
one who nurses, oares for, natohea over 
anot^r), is of Qerman origin. Who 
could deshv bis mother, l^s sister, of 
his beloved, to besr a Bwe«t«r or a 
betto' oame T tTnder the form of Imma 
it was honoured by Charlemagae's fiur 
danghter, whose love-biatory, in oon- 
neotjon wilii Eginhwrd, her fathar's 
aeoretaiy, forma one ot the prettieBt 
episodea in the chronioles of the time. 
Emoielino ia simply a diioinntiTe of 
Emma. 

Eramns is from tlie Qrask, and sig- 
nifies wort Ay to he tovtd. 

Ernest, enteit, is d^ved from the 
Glerman. Its feminine form ia Ernea- 

Bt^^e, noily deictnded, is of Greek 
derivatioQ. In the feminine, in which 
it ought to be oftener used, we give it 
the form of Eugenia. 

Everard ia a good name &om the 
German stock, and has tiie meaning of 
wtll-repoTttd, 

Francos ia of German origin, and aig- 
nifiee /nuJc and fret. It ia one of our 
finest names. (Yances, of wMoh Faaay 
is the familiarised or pet form, ia the 



Frederiok, rith peace, is another Qar- 
man name of blatorical importance. 
Frederiok, the grenadier King of 
Fruaaia, woe not particularly w^ 

Qeorge, a farmer, is from the Gre^ 
It ahoolii be a very oommoa name 
in agricultural oommunities. It has 
been bome by kicga, and bj one, at 
leaat^ who was greater ihan any kin^^^ 
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WaahinjUui. Georgia, Oeargette, and 

GeorgUoa, ore Its femininB fonni. 

Qsrtrudd is from the Q«muii, and, 
according to the etymology nmjally 
giTBn, Bignifiea att-tmth ; but Jui^- 
StiUing, in hia Pneumatology, givee it 
a Teiy diSbrent meaning. Speaking of 
the Dmids, he aa^a : — " Into tiiis 
myiterioiui, apiritual order, old women 
were also reoelTed, who, by this means, 
Attained to oonaiderable ruik, and be- 
eune priestesacs. Such iudiriduala then 
reoeivad the tdUe of Saxa — Druideas. 
Both tiieM tumaa vera, at tiiat time, 
hononiable appBllatdona ; they arc now 
the moat dia^iMseful t«tnu of reproach. 
The name of Qertude, or Qertrudis, is 
probably a]ao derived from this aouioe, 
and oo^t reaaonably to be diauaed, for 
it haa the aame meaning aa iJie word 
kaxa or hexe, a vnttJi." Well, this may 
be true, for Qertrudes are generally very 
itvrilching. 



Qrooe, /a 
Well may 
Commend t( 



voWf ia from the LBtin. 
it be a favourite name, 
me the Oracee : 



Helen (Latin, Helma; French, He- 
lens) ia ot Oteek origin. The tri 

■adgniBoabion of it aeema to be one i 
those vexata qutitionet which abouod 
ia etymological diacuuionB. According 
to one it has the meaning of oZZuWu^ 
another makes it aigmfy a taJctr, or on 
aha leiaa ; while a third defines it a 
fme who pittes. 1 am inclined to en 
dor^e the lEist. Majiy a poor unfortu 
nate lover has found Helen allviriTig 
and has finally been iikken, leised, con 
quered by the prtatige of bar bright 
eyes and sweet voice. H^py ia he who 
finda her one leko pUUi, for pity ia akin 
to love. Ellen is only a different form 
of the aame name. It is often con 
tincted to Nellie andNelL^and is a fine 
name in all ita forme. 

Henry, ru:h lord, is of German de- 



It li 



by K 



kin^, noblemen, and patriots. In ita 
iamiliariaed form it beeomea Hany. 



VAXES. 

Its faminiiatioiui are Henrietta HsM- 
and Harriet^ who, since they Oan- 
not be rieb lorda, should be rich tadiea. 
Isabel (French, laabelle; Spaniah, 
Isabella) signifies oliet-coo^UziMed, or 
irown. T^ia is just the name for a 
iinatte ; " for auch a. one M 
the poet praises when he singe : 
' (Uve ntg tbe fanwn gIrU «lt>> a bright imiT 

There ia a silvery, bell-like musjc in the 
name, which ia exceedingly attraolivt^ 
and which has made it a favourite with 
the poels. One says : — 

Fair to me, 

And beautlM exceedingly; 

But HODS on mj tar h* Bweet doth iwdl 

Aj Uunuae or mine own " lubell " 

Uary Howitt, in her "Flower Com- 

pariaona," haa tiis following melodious 

'■ Now for madcap Isabel : 
WhUduU ndt her, ptTtheetaUl 



That aaj match with Isshel ? " 
James (in the Frenoh, Jacques; 
Spanish, Jayme j Italian, Glacomo ; 
Scotch, Jamie) comes from the old He- 
brew stock, and is generally supposed 
to be tbe same as Jacob, and to signify 
a supplauter. 

John ia generally aupposad to be 
from tbe Hebrew, and to aignify gro- 
eioui ; but Talbot tracea it, aa he thiBkB, 
to tbe Latin j'uveMt^ a yaiutg man. In 
the Italian, it is Giovanni; in the 
Spanish, Juan ; and in tbe Fi'ench, 
Jean. It haa been borne by some of 
tbe greatest men ibat the world baa 
ever frodueed. It waa the name of 
Hilton, Hatt^deu, Looke, Dryden, 



i. chaitixl as Viiaa. 



Howwd, WtXbn, BooMocio, Hutoook, 
Adams, dlhonn. Shakoipere b«Bloi*»d 
it upon one of hii beat ohantoten, tiie 
&t knigbt who was wont to Batisoribe 
himself, " Jack FaUtsfT with my fami- 
liars ; John mth my brothers and mi- 
ters ; and Sir John with the rest of 
Europe.' Tbeaame is agrsat fitvourlte 
with the Yety rMpectabla and aomo- 
wbat numaroaa family of Smiths ; and 
probably the most noted of all the 
Johna, ancient of modem, - is Joha 
Smith. The cammomieBS of the name 
Is the only valid objeotioii to it. It has 
oeased to be auSeiently distinctlTe, and 
one aympathiaea with the lament of an 
unfortunate bearer of the anoieut and 
llDiioured but much-abused name : 
" Vhj did Uuj all me Jolia, I ujr. 
Whf dldthejiiiLllnie Jotw? 



Thejoonld hin 






a either eleguit o 



neither of which 

Judith, frara the Hebrew, Bignifipa 
praiting, 

Juliua, lofiiaired, is of Latin origin. 
Jnlis, Julietta, Juliet, and Julianna are 
femimzatiooa of Julius, and should wear 
on tbeir queenly heads "soft andailken 
treues." Julia needs no eulogist, since 
ahe is one whom the poets have immor- 
talized. Julietta, or Juliet, is a dimi- 
nntdTe of Julia; "but has," aa Talbot 
remarks, "apparently united itself with 
another name, Joliette, the dinunutiTe 
of j'oli'e, pretty," 

Letitia, jog, is one of the happiest as 
veil as the sneeteit of names. The 
woman we love should be " a joy for 
ever" to our hearts. It ia a good old 
Boman name. 

Leonanl is from the German, and sig- 
nifies lUm4ii:e, 

Mabel is probably irom ma btila, my 
fair, though some think it a contraotioQ 
of <mcU>Uit, lov^y or antoifs. Ttie &ir 
onea who bear it have no reason to oom- 
plain oi either derivation. 



name, and a &yo 
with ttie poeta. It often occurs in tha 
French form of Madeleine : — 
" Tboa art mt BtHped In go3d«D lanpion. 



Margaret, it ptaH, Is from the Latin, 
vtargarita. Another, and, if possible, 
a more beautiful ugni£eation has 
ouriously enough attached itself to ihia 
name. Hie Qerman word mo^i^ a maid, 
was anciently written nagtU and ma(^, 
which words wera easily oonftuad with 
Madge and Maggie, and thus with Vat- 
garet. Daisies were alao nailed magheti, 
nuuda or aorgareU, whenoe we have 
the French marmieritu, daisieH. Mar- 
garet, then niay be a pearl or douy, as 
she ohoosetb ; or she may, if aha will, 
oombine the beauty and puri^ of bpth, 
in her life and character, and thus prora 
herself worthy of her doubly signifi- 
cant nams. But maidens are someUiing 
mors than pearU or daisies, and weu 
may the poet as^ — 



Martha ia a pleasant name from the 
Hebrew, but is unfortunate in its ugni- 
Qotion, meaning iiUoiMM / 

Mary. — This sweetest of all female 

names ia from the Hebrew, and lias the 
meaning of txalled ; a truly appropriate 
signification. It is a famous name, both 
in sacred and in profane history. Ia 
all ages it has literally been eialtad. 
From Maiy tbe mother of Jeaua, to 
Mary, the mother of Washington, the 
glory has not departed from tbe name. 
It has been linked with titles and power, 
with crowns and coronets, and adorned 
by goodness and beauty. It has ever 
been a favourite with the poets. Byron, 
as he assurss us, felt an absolute passion 
for iL It is inwoven with soma of his 
swaetast verses. It is still the thema 
of bards and bardiings innumerable. 
" Ths verrmiulB of ttia nuoa hii lona 
Into OUT being.- 



^ OKUTKB (» NAMia. 



Ii bat iHBHing ilusr 

Matilda U from tlia Qre«l:, and dgni- 
fiea neblt or itatdn. 



I IDnndiit ladsed Iha lop < 



Kuioy, it iB beliend, mt; be tmced 
to the mue wniToe u AnijaBiid Hainuh, 
whioh bATa the same aigiufioation, kiitd 



6liTer ii from the Latin word vUva, 
an olire-tra^ and ii thua agniflcant at 
peaee. Olma and Olira aie its Jemi- 

Phfsbe ia a btight and beautifiil name; 
DDB full of tbe happiest aignificanaa. 
Vhahe, light of lift I What more or 
better can a lover or huabond deaire T 
Thow nho have read Hawthortie'B 
"House of the Seven Gablea," (and 
who has not I) will hero reoall to their 
minda Hie aweet^emperod, abaerful, 
and wann-heatied oountiy-maiden who 
bronght the sonihiaB and the frBgrance 
of the fielda with her, to enlirea and 
pmify the dark, damp, and monldy old 
manuoa of the Puncheons. She wai 
lightly named Phixbe. 

Fhilardon ia one vha Umw. I think 
It b of aresk denratdim. 

Philip, a fovM- of lutnti, ia from tha 
Greek. 

Rose (Latin, nnsa) a rott, ia aweet 
enough for the name of a f^iy, or an 
angel. There ia a veritable fragrasse iu 
it It oalUnpTMonarfgarden-arboara 
and embowering ahraba and vineo. It 
ia poeldeal *a weU aa euphonic : — 



Boaabel (Italian, roi^idla) i* from 
the aame Latin root, but oomee to oa 
the Italian. It mgniflae fair or beauti- 
ful rose. Boaalie, (French, rot* el lit f) 
roae and lily, oombinea the fr^anoe and 
bmutj of two lovelj flowen ; 



Boaalind : it ia enoo^ to aa; of tiua 
name that it ia one of Shakapare'a imr 
mortalized flppeUatians. The termina- 
tion, lind, may have been coined by him 
mmply for the aake of euphony, or it 
may d^tb been dacived from iho Spaniah 
'■ ' ' " "' ' ' — Jmhm, olo- 



a one of the pretHeat namea 

of the rose family. The derivatioa of 
tbe laat part of the word ia aomewhat 
daubtfoL Perhaps it ia from mwult, 
(French, mondt,) and petb^ia from the 
Qerman Mund, the mouth ; m that 
Roaamond may have originally been 
Soten-iMind, or rosy mouth ; but Talbot 

monta, roae of the mountain, that igf 
the pceony. 

Richard ia from the Saxon, and aigi^ 
flea neh-hearUd, ot, according to ano- 
ther etymology, riM]/ hommrtd. 

Robert, otherwise Rupert or Rn- 
preoht, appeara to oome from tbe oLl 
Anglo-Saxon worda ro or nt, red, and 
hart, beard, ndieari ; bo aays TaJbot. 

Romeo, npi^nm, it from tbe ItaliaiL 

Ruth ia fram the Hebrew, and aigni- 
flea a tmnUn*. It ia a pret^ nam^ 
but ia seldom naad. 

Barah, a prHKHt, ia from the Hebrew. 
In poetry and in &miliar addreaa it 
takes tbe form of Sally or Sallie, and 
ia found in many a love-aang and ballad. 

Sophia, mtittm, ia from Uie Greek. 



Susan, is of Hebrew origin, and haa 
the meaning of a Wy. Inits familiariaed 
or pet form it becomes Sue, It ia a 
very pretty nam^ and is iinmortaliaed 
hi Gay's well-known ballad ia wMoh fta 
mgniiSoation fa very bappUj fnUudaOKl 
into du elodog Um ; 



Hiaroax of tobacco ahs vipiis. 
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"AdlNl iliB cried, ud nVd ber 111; hi 

TheodOTS is » fine eui^onio e 

from tha Oceek, andm^ufiea o^ 

Cod. It* faminiiie fonsia Th«DdoF 

" BIhm we know ber flv an ugit, 



'noI% a vtoIM, b derived from Qie 
Lirijii.* For a pure, modsBt, busbfal 
mudeo, what name could be fitter. 

Walter ia of QermaaoTigiD, and aigni- 
teu nieoodmaa, 

tmiiam is of Qerman deriTation, and 
■Jgnifiea defender of many. " This 
nwue,'' s&y B Tanitegaii,tiie dietiiiguiahed 
Fronoh antiquary, "waa not given ac- 
mently to childron, bnt waa a title of 
dignit^impoBedaponmeD&oni a regard 
to merit. When a Oerman had kUled 
a Baman, the golden helmet of the 
Boman whs placed upon hia head, and 
tbeaoldier was honoured nith the title 
of Oild-helm, or golden helmet, and wae 
hailed aa a defender." With the French 
the title vraa Ouildhaume, since Ouil- 
laume. The German farm of William 
b nov Wilhelm. Wilhahnine and 
Willamette ara feminiiie farms of the 
name. Those who bear them, aince 
tiiey cannot be expected to occupy the 
post of d^mdera, may nell take, u the 
ognifleatdon of their names, Wthy ' 



" What'a : 



mSTDBT OF TOBACCO AND 

PIPES. 
Tai.1 the ptactlee of imoking tobacco 
ia on the increaaa in this country ' 
fact fav, if any, will deny; and 
have thought tbatan article on the aub- 
ject might be interesting to many of 
OUT readera, whether anjoyers of the 
weed or not. 

We do not intend to conmde: 
physological effects of tobacco upon tha 
humaa system ; this we will l^vt ' 
those to whom audi snttjecti r 
particularly belong. What we propose 
u a sketch of the history of tobacco, 
Mid a Btatement of some iacts with 
reference to the tiade aa now earried on. 



The iotroductioD of tobacco datai 
from the early part of the mitecolb 
century: Some aaeda of the plant 
were sent, in 15SS, to Catbnine da 
Uedeci^ by Jesa Nioot, the French 
ambassador at PortogaL It afterwardi 
received its botanical naioa JftsofMnui ■ 
from him. Itwaa at one timethaught 
thali the tarm tobaem was given tram it« 
having been imported &Dm Tobago ; 
Homboldt has, however, shown that 
tobacco was the term used in tha flaytian 
langus^ to designate the pipe used by i 
the DatiTea in wookiDg the herb, and tba 
term has beea transfeired by the 
Spaniardato the herb itaal^ and adopted 
by other nationa. 

Tobacco was first introdoeed into 
England by the eettlen who returned 
in 1688 bam the ooloay «*ioh they 
had attempted to found la the feu 

Eaceeding, under Sir Walter Baleigb. 
the deacr^tiiin of Virginia, in 
" Hakluyts Toyages," given by Hariatt, 
who aocompaoied the aapodition, ha 
Btatea the manner in which it ia used 
by the nativea, adding, "that the 
Ehiglish during the time they were in 
Virginia, and aiaot their letnim home, 
were aorastomed to smoke it after the 
&shion of the Indians, and found many 
rare and wonderful SEparimentB of tho 
virtue* thetaof." 

The praotka of Branding sj^eod 
among the young man of biAion after 
its introdaction by Balaigh, aa it had pt«* 
Tiously apread amongst the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, French, and other conti- 
nental nations. James L had a atrong 
antipathy to the uee of tob^co by hia 
Bubjedte ; and went so Car aa to write a. 
book upon the subjeot, entitled "A 
Counterblasto to Tobaooo." We qnota 
ib.e following Itom its pages ; — " It ia 
a custom lot^isome to the eye, hateful 
to the noB^ harmfnl to tha brain, 
dangeroua to the lungs, and in the 
blai^ Btinking fume thereof, neareat 
resembliDg the horrible Stygian smoke 
of the pit that ia hottomleaa." Aa 
early as 1621, Pope Urban VIH issued 
a bull, eioommuni eating those who 
emoted in churches. 

The practice of BuufF-taking aupar- 
asded snicking during ft considerable 
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portion of Uie rngos of George II. ODd 

III. ; amce this period, however, 
■rooking has become generml, though 
the latter habit has hj no means fallen 
into deeuetade. The universal icdul- 
genoe in the luxury soon led govern- 
menta to take it under Its protectioD, 
. in the way of imposing a tax. Tobacco 
yields a. larger amount of revenue than 
any other oommodity, with the excep- 
tion of tea and sugar. 

To show the aitraordinary increaaa ia 
the ooDBumpUoo, we may state that the 
duty paid in 1T89, was £«0S,O37 Is. 2d.; 
and emce the year 1844 it baa been np- 
warda of £3,0)0,000. It cannot be 
imported io vessels under 120 tons, or 
exported in vessels under 10 tons ; and 
the only placea allowed for import are 
London, Liverpool, and a few other 
j»incip^ ports. 

For shipment, tobacco is pacted into 
hogsheads. This ia done with the 
greatest care, each bundle being laid 
separately. When the cask is about 
one quarter filled, the tobacco is com- 
pressed by a powerful laver-preaa ; the 
pressure is continued sarenl hourc, 
that it may become coOEalidated- The 
cask being filled by Bncoesaive stages 
till it beoomos so douse and compact, 
that a hogshead forty-eight inches in 
length, and thirty-two inohes in dia- 
meter, will contam 1,000 Iba. 

On its arrival in this country it ia 
oonveyed to bonding warehouses. Those 
of the metropolis are situated at the 
London Docia,— immense buildings, 
oontaioing whole tierti of hogsheads, 
Htretohing awi^ in every distance as far 
as the eye can reach. The whole are 
under one roof, and there are frequently 
as many as 20,000 hogsheads, averaging 
1,200 lbs. of tobacco each! The reason 
of this enormous quantilj being kept 
in one place is, that the dutj is not 
, demanded while it remuna at tiie docks, 
where it is oonsidered to be in bond. 
A small rent is paid during its stay 
here.. This opBtSition is rendered neces- 
sary by the h%h import duty, which 
renders it better for the owner to 
aaorifioe a large quantity of tobacco 
which may have become impaired in 
lalne, than to p^ the du^ upon it. 



The State does not oompel liie 
damaged portion to be released from 
bond, bat allows it to be burnt, without 
du^ having been paid upon it. It ip 
consumed in a famace on the premises, 
which, with its (Jiinmey, ia nuniliiirly 
termed the " Quean's tobaooo-pipe. 
The ashes are sold for manure, for 
whjoh they possess good qualiUeo, — 
of ashes bring used to mauore 



four 



«o£g, 



kinds of tobaeco owe th«r 
different qualities to many different 
circumstances. Some on the colour of 
the leaf, some on the extent to wbioh 
the leaf is liquored, and some on iba 
fineness of the fibres into which it is 



up the stalk together 
a pUn never ai&pted with any other 
form of tobacco. " Returns " is made 
of the lightest ooloured le^ selected 
from the hogshead; and this lightness 
is preserved by caution in tile subse- 
quent arrangements. A considerable 
quantity of watfir, in the process of 
liquoring, has a tendency to darken the 
colour of the leaf, sa baa likewise as 
aioeaaive amount of preeaure when in 
the form of cake, by using a small 
amount both of moisturo audpressure : 
therefore the lightness of " Betums " 
ie preserved. 

The strong tobacco oallod " Shag " 
owes ita quality to difTerent oiroum- 
stances, the first of which is the choioe 
of the dai^est leaves from the hogshead. 
In the subsequent proooBsee the tobacoo 
18 well " ILiuored, and screwed down 
into the press with ijreat force. 

" Shag " tobacco is subdivided into 
two sorts, "fine and common," — the 
chief difierenca between which is in tlM 
diameter of the fibres into whioh th* 
leaves are cut. 

Many of the namea bj which tobaoeo 
is known were given from the names of 
the places whence it was brought, and 
from other circumetsnces having bnt 
little reference to the quaHty of the 
tolxiooo. " Oronoeo," a name given to 
one kind of tobacco, was given trota 
the South American river of that Dam& 
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gQy tihe name given in Amarios to 
bMkela of TUBhee or cane in nhich they 
pnt the tobaooo gent to Europe; and 
hence the deeignation of " Kajiuiter " 
tobacco waa giran to the lesTes im- 
ported in those baskets. Atpreseatthfl 
two kinds by these names are mana- 
ioctured from the beat leaf, genendly 
from HaTumah. 



chief difiersnce between the two kinds, 
the quality and preparation being, in 
other respects, about equal 

The kind of tobacco to smoke ia Ter; 
mnch determined fay latitude. The 
iDbabitants of the north prefer a strong 
tobacco ; and in oar own oouutry the 
great body of Bmoken, the working 
daases, use "Shag" tobacco. The in- 
habitants of those coontrisB approacli- 
iog the tropics choose a uuld imd 
aromado tobacco. 

Of tbe man; ways in which iobaoco 
is used in England, none has had 
more atdking advanoe, within the last 
few yesra, than cigan, 

AtthoDgb much used in Spain, ai 
the tropiokl i«gicDS of America, it wi 
till a few years since, scarcely known 
England, eioept to the higher class 
umokers ; but now, every stripling who 
is just shooting up iuto manhood, tfainka 
a cigar indiRpenaable, as a lymhol 
whereby the world may know that lit 
has at length hecome a man ; and, tha< 
the information may be more widely 
diOiued, be pnraues his new vocation 
ill the open street. 

The rate of duty on forei^cigan (n 
ahillingH per pound, about sixteen 
ei^tewi lunea the rral value of the leaf) 
is BO heavy, that the quantity imported 
from abroad is very small compared 
with that of tobacco in the leaf. This 
rate of duty, therefore, has given rise 
to an extenaive hoios manuuctora of 

In tbe opinion of smokera, a iVesh 
eigar is never good — it requires to be 
kept — it is perfect when it is touched 
by mites. Manufacturers know thia ; 
lor, by mcana of acids, they &biicata 
those seductive sparks which are so 
fsscnnating tu the smoker. 



Tbare ore many varieties of dgars to 
meet the taste of amokera. In the' 
opioioa of habitual smokers, the Ha- 
vannah is thought to be the most 
agreeable for warm weather ; for the 
thoughtful and the imaginative there Is 
nothing like the Manilla ; for tbe cold 
weather a Principe or Chinaurah cheroot 
is preferred. A large trade is carried 
on in London in the fobrication of 
apurious Cuba cigars, which are vended 
' low tobacconists and chandler's ahops. 
And now something of pipes, the 
most universal mode of imbibing the 
smoke from tobocoo. A writer in the 
Aiiatie JawnaX saya: — "In Spun, 
France, and Qarmany, in Rblland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruaaia, the 
practice of smoking tobacco pravails 
amongst the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the gay. In Turkey, the 
perpetually in the mouth ; and 
at solemn confarencea are gener- 
ally concluded with a friendly pipe, 
employed like tbe oolomet of peace 
amoD^ the Indians, In the East 
Indies, not merely all classes, but both 
seies inhale tbe fragrant ateam; the 
only distinction among them conEisting 
in the shape of the iuetrumeuta em- 
ployed, and the Bpeciea of tbe herb 
used. In China, the habit equally pre- 
tmIb. a modem traveller (Barrow) 
atatea that " every Chineie female, from 
the age of eight or nine yeara, wears as 
an appendage to her drees a small silken 
purae or pocket to bold tobacoo and a 
pipe, with the use of which many of 
them ore not unacquainted at thia 
tender age." 

The materiala of which pipes are 
madeareeiceeding^numerouB. White 
and coloured earths, porcelain, metala 
ivory, horn, shalla, costly wooda, agatfl . 
cornelian, talc, and amber. Of aj 
pipes, however, meerschanro ia con- 
sidered the best. It is a species of clay, 
composed principally of ailicis, snd 
magnesia, carbonic acid, and water. It 
ia soft and porous ; and, in the finest 
specimens, is almost transT>arenC. The ^ 
belt apecimens ore from the pits of the 
Crimea in Asia Minor. It is dug op 
near Kanii, on Natdio, near CaSa, in 
tlw peninsula of the Heraolesti. Sj 
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the Tartan it is caUed keff-kiU, irMch 
■ppellatiDn ia deiiTed &om the Turkish 
WM^ aigni^ring ^th or foam of tlie 
ma; ths ratuwn of thia deEignaticni is, 
that the workmen aMert that, aftw 
haring been dug anaj, it fomu again, 
pnfBng itself up like froth. 

ConatantLaople is the gnat mart from 
whence the dealers from Q«rmany, Po- 
land, etc. make their pucchaaM. Their 
expenaiTenesfl aJisea &oin the uncer- 
tiuity attending tii« manufitotare. They 
are soaked for tweaty-four hours in water, 
and then turned in a lathe ; in this pro- 
oeas many of them prove porons andore 
rqeoted. SometimM u many aa seven 
outoftelL Aftecbeingornameutadand 
Anighed, they will sell for &Dm one to 
seven guineas. There are connoiseurs 
who t.hink tiiat the particular kind of 
oUy of which oieeiachauma are made 
imparts an improved quality to tha to- 
bacco ; we do not undertake to settle 
this point. 

The ordiary olay p™ so eitejMBvely 
usad in Englimd and Holland, ia made 



Sipe-moulder will make three thousand 
ve hundred in a day. In Holland, the 
commoneet kinds of pipes are n^e in 
great quantities, and exported to various 
countries. Rpe making also fumishea 
employment to upwards of fire thousand 
people in France. Tobaoco pipes manu- 
&ctured abroad, on being imported into 
England, pay an import duty of £30 for 
every £100 value. 

We have not ventured upon the ex- 
pression of an opinion in reference to the 
habit of smoking. The pipe has its 
strong partdsans, and also ita violent op- 
ponents ; we will leave the matter to be 
_ settled by them. We cannotj however, 
' close this account of tobacco and pipes 
without mentioning what must be pa- 
lent to most obaervera, that to the hiad- 
working and toiling millions^ tobaoco is 
a comfort and a solace. 

THE IMPORTAMCE OF TiOrLEg. 
Tbe dajly iuterconrBe of the humblest 
person will afiTord interesting and in- 
Htnictive examples of the importance of 
triflea. A stray though^ a mere word 



of enoonragement, has changed a poor 
man's destiny, has poured hope hito 
dwpiuF, uid nerved deapoadeooy to 
wrestle with miafortune. A imU i — 
"one sunny amile," drops balm upon 
all it shines upon, invigorates the weai, 
reanimates the drooping, and gives ji^ 
to the sorrowful. A look — one kind 
look — who has not felt its influence, 
but who can etddniate its power t It 
has melted hearts upon which aught 
else would have striven in vain ; it has 
converted bitter enemies into lifo«bid- 
ing friends ; and many a mother could 
doubtlses add, " it has turned a rebel- 
lious Bon into a dutiful child," It is 
only by triflea, as they are called, that 
we can form opinions upon the charac- 
ter of those with whom we asioeiate, 
and we all know how much our snocess 
in life dspcods upon our character. A 
stray expression, an apparently inaig- 
uihoant action, a. beuevolrait look, k 
quiver of the lip, a whisper, or a gign, 
uequently form the standard by which 
our dispodtions are judged; and sudi 
trivial events, nuobserved as thOT m^ 
be by the careless eye, have made ene- 
misB or friends for every one of us, and 
have caused the weal or wo of thou- 
aaoda of our race- 
One of the mental deficiencies which 
a disngard for triflea displays is a want 
of reflecdon, because a r^ecting persta 
would aee enough wit^ a little obser- 
vation to convince bim that trifles are 
not to be trifled with; and however 
naiTow may be bis sphrae of action, t, 
retrospect of his past life would na- 
questionably renll many drcanuttancss 

ing also betniys a want of oommoa 
sense. Whoever heard of a trifle, ot 
a careless peraon, at they are called, 
cfdieidered to be a wise man or woman 
by those who are capable of judging I 
Who, with ordinary precaution, would 
entrust them with what required care, 
or follow llieir advice with ny degree 
of DDn&dence t Look around tiia oucle 
of your acquaintance and do you oh- 
asrve that those who hear the charac- 
ter of carelessness have either acquired 
wealth by their exertions, &mB by 
their industry, oi a tepntation by their 
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judgmenti Is not every man of Bound 
seuBe tlie veiy rsTersa of a triflec ; ia 
not he who eioelB in any kind of labour 
attentiTO to Uie minutest matter con- 
nected with that labour; and is not 
every aidhitect of bis own fortune found 
to be a careful manf We scarcely 
nesd to observe that trifles clearly be- 
tray a want of fri^ality. Hany a for- 
tune baa been lost, and many persons 
have been prevented &om making a 
fortune, by a disregard for trifles. That 
"pence mate pounds," and that "if 
we take care of our pence, our pouuda 
will take c^-e of themaelvea," are true 
sayings. There are some who have 
desired to gave a portion annually from 
their incomes, but have delayed doing 
so from one year to another, in the 
eipectation of being able at a future 
period to commence their savings with 
a lai^er sum. At last old age presents 
himself, and they discover themselves 
to be destitute of means for the hoar 
of adversity, and that the annual pay- 
ment of their formerly deapised sum 
would now amount to a considerable 
fortune. There are many such in the 

wealth who disregards the smallest 
item. If ne had sufBcient conrage we 
would dare to address a few remarks 
upon this point to those young ladies 
who wear thin aboes in wet or cold 
weather, and bring on colds and con- 
sumption, who spoil a new dress once 
a month, and sacrifice twice the neces- 
aoiy materials in their needlework, etc, 
and call all this, with a toss of the 
head, " mere trifles." 

We would presa the foregoing re- 
marks upon the attention of young 
persons especially. Youth is the pe- 
riod when the seed of our after life is 
■own. It than beooraea important that 
no tarea should be mixed with the 
wheat— that no habits should be im- 
bibed which will inflict us with future 
pain. One false step amid the preci- 
pices of life may des^oy us ; one good 
resolution, fervently embraced and ri- 
gidly adhered to, may rescue us from 
many difflctdties. And we hope the 
few facts we have presented may cor- 
■oborate what we say. In youth, bIk^ 



the field of our future labom^ Cs gaiM* 
rally selected, but that seleotion, im- 
portant as it always is, entwined as it 
is with one ptospects in this world, and 
out destiny in the next, has not unfre- 
quently been influenced by a trifle. 
We have all heard of ComeiUe, the 
Shakespere of French dramatdsls, the 
immortal author of " Cid," and " Me- 
lit£," and, we may add, that it wsa an 
apparently insignificant incident in his 
youth which directed his genius to the 
drama. It was a mere exclamation of 
his grand&ther which induced Holiire, 
while a. youth, to abandon his tapestry 
trade, uid write the satire of " Tar- 
tuffe," and the humour of " L'Etourdi." 
Cowley said he became a poet bv read- 
ing SpeDser ; and it ia not unlikely that 
our great Shakespere would never have 
given ua those glorious offiiprin^ of 
his brain, had not his want of aucoesa 
compelled him to abandon the slage aa 
an ootor, and to appear upon it as an 
author. Flamstead, the astronomer, 
and Franklin, the philosopher, ascribed 
the oast of their ^niuri to accident; 
and Byron tells us that his " Qiaonr,'* 
"Corsair," and "Bride of Abydos,' 
were inspired by a volume of TuiUsh 
history tie had read in his youth. 

It would be folly for us to promise, 
or any observer of trifles to eipectjthat 
such obserrance would make hmt » 
Byron, a Franklin, or a Comeillej bat 
we may safely promise him a gift more 
valuable, though Ices exteroally attrao- 
tive. An attention to trifles, aa wBll M 
of what are ooosidered more important 
duties, will be the surest means of 
giving success to the merchant, fame to 
the student^ and skill to the meohanio ; 
and what ia mon^ that unalloyed satds- 
faction which every one must feel -rrbo 
is conscious that he has always striven 
to do4is duty—a source of enjoyment 
without which the fame of Homer or 
of Shakespere would be bitterness and 
gall. 

HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER 

" Wkat Is the reason that my plants do 
not grow HO well as Uro. Jones's f I 
am sure I take a great deal more puns 
, with them, and water, and nurs<^ and 
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. . , idor, siokly, anil 
buat plants have died — while Mrs, Jones 
Beema to take very litUe care of hers, 
and yet they grow and blixim beauti- 

Tbia appeal la oot the first oompUiut 
of tll-BucceBS. The truth is, same plants 
are BCtuall; nursed to death. Core and 
attention bestowed on plants, which the; 
do not need, are worse than no oare at 
all. It la knowing just what to da, and 
doing that, and no mora, that givea 
some perBona tbeir succeas. Or, aa a 
late writer remarked, there are two great 
paints to be attended to ; — First, not to 
let your plants suffer by neglect: and, 
secondly, not to make tbem Buffer by 
interference. 

We would class the requiutes for 
good treatment as follow : 

1. Plenty ot light 

2. A duo supply of water. 

3. Proper temperature. 

Fresh air, cleanliness, and good soil, 
are obciously of importance, but are 
less likely to be neglected than the 
tbi'ee first-named wants, and we shatl 
therefore add a few additional remarks 
under these heads. 

1. Light. — Plants cannot by any 
possibility have too much of this. The 
stand abonld therefore &oe the window, 
■nd be placed as near to it as practicable, 
and the window should be broad, — as 
little obBtmct«d in its light by outside 
trees as the nature of the case will admit. 
Butrapidly-growing plants require moat 
light ; hence such should be placed more 
directly in front of the window. 

2. Wofw.— This must be given ac- 
. cording to oircumstoooea. A plant in 
] Dearly a dormant state needs very little 
' — those in a mpidly growing oondition 

requite considerable. Too mucli water 
wiU make tbe ktter grow slender, but 
they will bear a greater supply if in a 
strong light. It must be remembered, 
aa a standing rule, that dormant plants 
may remain comparatiTely in tbe dujk, 
and with little water, and growicg one? 
should have a good supply of water and 
■ full supply of light. But it must not 
be forgotten that green-house plants 
gmerally are aoarly dormant during 



winter, and the soil most therefore b« 
kept but moderately moist, as the plant* 
in this oonditiou do not pump axLj 
moistnre &oin tbe soil, and little es- 
capes directly by eTaporaiion. Drain- 
age, by filling one-flfili of each potwitli 
ohwoool, is of importance. 

S. TemperatM'e. — Many house plants 
are destroyed by too much heat^ which 
increases the dryness, and both these 
causes together ore more than they can 
endure. A cool room, never as low as 
freezing, is best From SO to 6I> degrees 
is much better than S6 or 70, the ordi- 
nary temperature of living rooms. 

Syringing the foliage wi^ tepid water, . 
to wash off whatever dust accumulates, 
is of use ; and the admisaioD of fresh 
<^, when there is no dsnger of ohilling- , 
or freezing tbe fahsge sboold not be 
neglected. 

WEEDS AND HABITS. 
Akoso the innumerable analogies tbat 
may be traced between the phenomena 
of tbe natural and of the moral world, 
there are few more perfect, or mow 



the field and garden, attd the bad habits, 
the weeds of the heart. 

1. Both oommence on a small scale. 
The Scotchman's little paper of thistle 
seeds was sufficient to overrun aa island 
as large as England with the noiiou* 
weeds. So tbe little mischievous seed 
which a man sows in bis heart will bear 
a crop of wetds out of all proportion to 
the original germ. 

2. Ag^n, both weeda and bod habits 
mature and multiply without cultiva- 
tion. Whatever is vslnable must be 
reared with more or less of care and 
laboor; but these natural and moral 
psBta Bsk only to be let alone. Neglect 
is the only care they require. Do n» 
thing, and you do all that they ask. 

3. They are both lusty and hardy. 
They are not apt to be nipped by ear^^ 
or late frosts, or scorched by fiery suns. 
They are tbe last things to be drowned 
out in a fiaod, or to dry up in a drought. 
Qive them a foothold in tbe soil, and 
the smallest possible chance of life, and 
they will take core of thsmselvab 
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the veod called *' how thiBtle *' will pro- 
duce over eleyen thouaaod BoodB. Wa 
will not reature to calculate bow wxaj 
miechieroiia eeede may spring from a 
aingls weed in the heul^ but we know 
that BQch Uiinge era verj proMo. 

6. Both are ooctlf And dSBtruoUre. 
Thuogb no toil is required to rear a 
crop of weeds, the; eat up the goodness 
of the sail, and deprive those plants 
which are valnabla of their proportion 

6. Again, if snfbred to rflmain long 
io tie ground, they both become Tery 
difBcult to extirpate. If you would 
eradicnta a noxious plant yon must take 
it in hand at an early stage. If you 
wait till its s eds are wafted to every 
oonter of the Seld, and it« roots have 
spread deep and wide, it will moak 
yoor efforts to Biterminato it. Tou 
may oat it down, oc pluok it up ; you 
may bum it, or bury it ; you may fight 
it manfully and patiently; hut wMle 
you are subduing it one spot, it will 
spring up aftesh in anothei-, to mook 
your laho'uni and yax your soul. So it 
IS with a heart loDg overgTowa with the 
weeds of bad habits, ^at a long, and 
stem, and sorrowful struggle will it 
require to reclaim that dreary waste, to 
m^e it again to blossom as a garden t 
True, terribly true, is the record which 
declares that it aa difflault for those to 
do good that are accustomed to do eril, 
as far the Ethiopian to make white his 
dusky hue, or the leopard to cbange his 
notted skin. Southey has pictured 
Uiis struggle with oonfirmed bad habits 
with great Tiiidness in the following 
lines, with which we close this sober, 
though not unsessanable, bomily :— 



Two siskH or Duuutniu ilu, 
Whloh ever at hli hud 
Aimed thpir r^iaolaat teeth, 
Te utiate raving hnnsEr wlllt hli brain. 
Ha, in U» aCetnil eonlUBt, oft would Belie 
Thelc iweUlog oeoki, and In bla ^ant graip 
BmiH ttaBm, and rend thelrfladi with bleed/ 



Feallng the pangB ha gate ; for vt 
C&4entient and huepanble parti 



MENTAL DISCIPLUfR 
It Sesme to be thought by many, that 
the design cf education ia the commu- 
moation of knowledge to passive minda 
to he laid up for use in the storehouse 
of memory. But sa w^ might all the 
products of agriculture and the me- 
chanio arts be laid up for future use bj 
the young agricaltarist and mechanio. 
It is the acquiaitioQ of vigour and skill 
for a fature pcoduotivo indnatry, which 
conatituts^ a proper physical training ; 
and it is vigour and dexterity of mind 
in the acquisition and application of 
knowledge, which oonstdtate the objeot 
of mental training. 

Elementary principles miiat be ascer- 
tained. No man can understand any 
science, or anything; who oannot lay hia 
hand on the elementary principles, and 
by the light of these trace out the rela- 
lionB and dependendea of the whole. 
These are the keys of knowledge, to 
which ail the sciences open their ar- 
cana, and without which they remain 
ineiorably shut to all manner of de- 
mand and solidtation. 

Without this knowledge of first prin- 
cdpleB, a man will heboid truth always 
in isolated fragments, and be surrounded 
by a wilderness of light. Sueh know- 
ledge is like a mass of disordered me- 
chanism; confusion worse oanfounded, 
and utterly incapable of use ; a maee, 
overwhelming and ineitricable. 

There must be a precision of thought. 
The mind osnnot be thoroughly exer- 
cised without it; aad nothing worthy 
of the name of knowledge can other- 
wise bo gained. There are many who 
go round a subject, and pass between 
its parts, and verily tbink they linder- 
Btand it, who, when called upon for an 
accurate dascripton, can only hesitate 
and stammer amid the glimmering of 
their undefined moonbeiama of know- 
ledge: 

Why is thisl It is because th^ 
hars acquired no definite knowledge M 
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tiM Bubjeeti th>7 bava aCudisd. The; 
vnderBtand all subjects in genaral, and 
none in putJenUr ; and for the pur- 
poBas of azact knowladge adapted to 
niB, mi^t aa well have bemi Btu- 
nimg -trough a dim tslMcope in u 
1i)gg7 ni^t. 

EreiTthiiiK li what It ia, eaotlj, and 
not merslj almoat; and for punraaea 
tt aoiauce or uaa. a hair'a braadt 
enpaoo; is aa &tal aa Uia diacra, 
d a mile. Who ooald njaa ■ bnilding 
where everj mortaaa and tenon only 
almoat fitted! or wautrnot a oaeflil 
rimtnii^'t wben hia oalonlationa wcae 
almoat, but not allngothar azact ) 

It ia tbia prMtiriian of knowledge whiiA 
It ia naocaaaij to aaqnin ; and without 
it, not onlj are tlte btaaainn of an eda- 
-Mtion loat^ bat tlu mnlti^ied evils of 
wndiaciplined mlnda — indefinite oon- 
Wptions and iaIkdcHu reuoainga, and 
like bevildarmeDt af a deolamator; 
fippanoj of apecioua words — are ponred 
out upon society with, aa OTsrflowii;^ 
flood, BnaepingawHj the landmarka of 
truth and priaoipls, and ooraring the 
NT&oe with brash, and leaiai, and 

No wander tiui aoeptialnn ia rifs, 
wbioh proclainu knowledge to be unat- 
tainable, and all tilings doubtful. What 
other result could be expected from 
minds reared without flnt principles, 
and reasoning without praciaioD of ooQ- 
oeptioD, in respeot sithar to words, 
thoughts, or things ! 

Tha wi of indepandent inveatigMion 
i> of {HTimarT importanoa. We sboold 
b« acoustomed to explore erery sub- 
jeo^ to analyae and take it ^art, aaoer- 
tain and dwne ita alamentary pilnoi- 
plea, and aU ita dapeAdenoiea aiu rela- 
tions, and label the whole with lettera 
of flr^ and put it toge&w again ; then 
we shall nodentand i^ then we ahall 
never forget it ; and then, everjwbera 
and instauter, it will be ready for use. 

Now this can nerw be aooompliahed 
by lectures and oral inatruotion, from 
Ue simple consideratioa that the ant of 
raodnng knowledge, and tile act of 
acquiring it by peraonal efforts, are en- 
tirely diOerent iu respect to mental 
•xartion and thorough attauuaviL 



In tha oiw frann tha mind la paaaiTeL 
and reeorda upon tha tableta of ma- 
moTj only a &« fragmenta of lAat k 
said, aoot to be aSMsd, and laooTtM^ 
oulj b^ raooiring to in)p««fect notca; 
while m tha other, tha mind'a beat 
enargiaa are an^iloyed in onlodugand 
diBaecling tha snbjeot, and the mind's 
own eyesight in inapeoting it; and 
there Tesnlta the mind's oocurate and 
imperiahable knowledge of it. 

We do not mean that locturas ar« 
UBaieaa, or to be dispensed with; but 
tbey ore to be only the important ^ds 
of original investieation. The young 
adventnrer mnot have some stock in 
trade to begin with, tome raw material 
for his mind to wok upon ; and on 
soma plain anbjeeta paihapa ha haa it 
Ijet him anatinuo^ than, first on tha 
moat f»Tnili«T aabjaot. Let *<■" recon- 
noitre hia own mind, and aacartain how 
mn^ and, what he knows, axacQy, ott 
the subject^ and put it down in definite 
memtnanda ; and if th^ are the ele- 
mentary points, it will be easy, by Uuor 
light, to follow out their reliJjona and 



farenot; and if tiiqr an remote hift- 
rences and relatima, it will be aa^ to 
follow them up till they diaoloae Qia 
Blem«atary priooipla of which tb^ are 
the satellitaa. 

Whet) thk baa been done, sod aU tiuit 
hia own ingenni^ can diaoloae is found 
oat, he may oosunilt snthors, and en- 
large and connect his views by their aid. 
When oallad to investigate aalneolB 
whidi are Ixycad the aphere of bis in- 
dplent knowledge, eonvcawtion and 
leotare* mi^ ofat tbe door of the tam- 
ple^ andpntinllwha&d of -Hie yonnf 
ad ventonr tike golden thread whidiai^ 
Iwtd him out ofda^neM into open di7> 

liind. wUih haa opened tha fbnn- 
tains of knowledge, will thirst and 
drink and thirst and drink for ever. It 
ia discipline whii^ doobles its capaci^, 
its economy of time, its energy of appli- 
cation, the amount of its acquisitioll, 
and the doraldon and amount (^ ita 
active usefulneaa. 

Few minds uninitiated to tha haHt 
of inrestieation pass, without faltering, 
thanuridunof lif^or more oaaftM 
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It, but tn the oomlDonplan repetdtion' 
tit (jommoDpIaoe idcwi : vrbUe to minda 
«z^x!i»ed by oae to anolyw aod detxaa- 
poae and rvooiutruet the elementaty 
DTder of tJhingi, the wott is ever inter- 
ailing, ever new, and the fffodnot erer 
freah, orinnal, and btight aa An lumi- 
naries of heaTen. 

The reatiltB of auoh training wUl be 
eloqaenoe in the pulpi^ eloquence at 
the bar, and eloqaenoe in the baiUa of 
Isgidadon, Buoh aa none ean deep 
nnder nor resiat, and wluiae titAanet, 
vrbea aoMeved, will, like tbe battle of 
Trafalgar, leave the world in a Waw. 

What prodnoed ^e imnMwial <do- 
qnenoe of DemoBthenea f A mind which. 
Heaven created; the eultttre of It by 
his own efforts ; tbe atimuhui of it I:^ 
a popular govenuuent, and the pcow- 
oationa of Philip of Haoedon. 

iDEtruciionB may eorreot &ulta, and 
redace to order the exeeea of exuberant 
feedings but one might aa urdl taatdi 
■rtjfii^al breathiiig aa artificial elO' 
qnenco. Taaoh men how to Urink, and 
liow to feel, and, nith good lisgairtio 
colttir^ we cannot prevent tJietr being 
eloquent We oould an irell atop 
thnnder-atorniB and volcanoea aa the 
dentrio oatburstingB of soul, with 
iBTVii^ avsrflowing ssergy. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

lilOHnriNoie cQuaed by the approaiA of 
two clouds to aaoh other, one beine 
Overoharged and the other undenAarged 
wit^ eleotrioity ; the fluid ruahee &om 
Oie former and disohaTgee itself into 
the latter, until each orailoinB a like 

Siantity. Lightning clouds vary in 
tjtude, being often three or four roilea 
from the eort^, and aometimea ibey are 
so cloee that their edges actuallj touch 
it. If the cloud be a iong distance cff, 
Uie electrioal Quid, meeting with a great 
iwdalance from the air, diverts it into 
eooeatrio coursea, and causae what is 
known as fork-lightning, Sheetrlight- 
ning is oooaaioned either by the reflec- 
tion of diataat and imperoeptible flashes 
or aeveral being intermingled. When 
a man is struck dead by Hgbtning, the 
deatrio fluid paaaea through him, and 
by produoiog a ribUnt a&ock on tli» 



nerves, bwtantaDsonaly d«elm;B all 
vitalily. Tlrander arises from the ooa- 
ouasion of tJu air eloaing immediately 
after beoag aeparated by lightning; if 
the paal be a broken, irregnlar roar, -it 
ia a eure ago th«t t^ lightniog dood 
la a great diatance off; as same of the 
Tilnations of air, ssoesBarily travdiing 
much qnkterthan others, reach the ear 
fint, and ooming at different period! ~ 
oocaaioB a lonfc - sontioaed romUe. 
Li^toing ia aem aooDor than thunder 
caab* heard, haeaoosUie former tnvelfl ' 

Heat ia oommomeatod from one bo^f 
to anothe^ by ftredifbnnt aances, via. : 
eonduotion, reflection, couveotiai, ab- 
foiptioD, and ndiatioa. Ooadattioii iB 
heat oonunuiricated by Bictjial oontaot of 
two bodies. Tbe best oondiwton of beat 
are gold and silver; porous, b^it aob- 
atanoea, auck aa wood, Atr,'chareDal, ka., 
are tbe wccat. Wood ia often med in 
oa>jui>etion witk metal ; for inatanoe, ft 
metal tea-pot generally has a wooden 
bandle, on aoooviit of wood being suoh 
a bad ctmductor, that tbe heat of the 
boiling water is not oonveyed to the 
band wi& suBh npfdity as if it weva 
metal. Su<^ aa exoellent conduotor ia 
metal, that whm toudwd, the heat from 
the hand paiaca ropidly into it, oausing 
to the hand ■ aeoaation af extmne 
frigidity, iriiidi ia genenlly eoaeidsMd 
to come from tbe metal. Wbentfaehot 
band tooc^eB ft pumpbanffie, the heat 
of tbe feiTBer paasisg quickly into the 
Utter, causes tbe ron to appear ooU, 

when, in rerfity, it ia of the 

temperature aa tha wood in the pi 
only the sudden loaa i 
heat produces a feeing of extreme 
coldness to the hand. Harble is also 
ST»h an exoellent conductor that, wbm 
touched, tite heat from tbe band paiaes 
so suddenly into tte marble, that a sen- 
sation ol inteme oold is felt^ which is in 
reality caaaed by the heat leaving the 
band, and AOt by the aubataixe ited^ 
as is generally suppoaed to be tbe case. 
Section is throwing back the r^ 
of beat from the surfeoe of a t«Qeotiag 
body towards Qie plaoa from wheaae 
it same. Highly polidiad metals aa* 
tha bMt nde«tora: for inatanee, in a 
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the meat, and tiiui aoosleiatee its 
Boddn^ snd oondnoes to keep the 
kitohen oool. Coneectien ii heat being 
oonvejed to anolber place or thing ; 

, as water being heated at the bottom of 
a kettle mounts up and caniee its beat 

I throogh tlie rest of the water as it bb- 
oends. AbioTption of heat meaiu to 
such it up as a eponge does water ; — 
black olotb, for iaatance, would absorb 
the rays of the sun, if placed in it ; 
but it one end of the oloth wore made 
bot, it woald DotconTey the heat to the 
op[KMts end, cloth bung a bad con- 
dwier. A new kettle is longer boil- 
ing than an old one, beoauee ita sides 
and bottom being bright, they r^fieet 
the heat ; but on an old kettle the 
black soot abtorb$ the heat, and cauees 
the water io boil muoh quicker. Ba- 
diation signifias the emisaionof raya. 
The sua emits boHi rays of heat and 
light ; fire emitting raya of beat warmi 
ns when standing before it ; in &ct, 
•rerything radiates heat to a greater or 
kaaer de^ee. Polished metid is a bad 
radiator of beat ; therefore it keeps the 
water hot much longer than other 
oomposttioDs. For that reason metal 
tea-pots are used in preference to black 
eartheDware, except in casea where the 
teapot i* always placed on the hob, 
when the coalman black tea-pot draws 
the tea much better; because it oi- 
ttrbt abundantly the heat, and keepa 
the water hot ; whereas a bright metal 
tea-pot set upon the hob throws ofi' the 
beat by n^tctiiM, 

IN-DOOR PLANTa 
As the plants an plaoed in or near 
windows, there ianoinjuriousde&deDoy 
cf light; but as it comes to them most 
intensely on one side, they should be 
half tunied round every day, that their 
Leads may have a uniform appearance 
•ttd the leaves be not turned only in 
(me direction. U the window fooea the 
pouth, the inteose heat and light should 
be mitigated during tlie mid-day of the 
nunmer montha by lowering the blind. 
Whenever Um outdoor tempocatura is 



nai below 84*, tlte plants wiU be ben*. 
&tad by having the vrindow and door «f 
the room open. They cannot have'tOO 
muoh fresh air at any seaean of the 
year if they are not grown under a 
Wardian case; for the exterior air at 
ways contains a due proportion oT 
moisture, whilst ilie air of a room is in- 
variably drier than is beneficial to the 
plants. A due supply of moieturs in 
tlie air, sa well as in the soil, is abso* 
lutsly neoeesary to our room plants. 
To obtain this m the best available de- 
gree, little poroiiB troughs, constimtly 
filled with water, should be kept on the 
stand among the pots ; and the saueers 
of the pots themselies, if made acoacd- 
ing to Hunt's fJoD, may always have a 
little water remaining in them. The 
application of water to the soil require* 
far more attention than it usually re- 
ceives. Boom plants mostly are the 
prottgii of ladies, who admimsteF water 
with their own bands ; and so long aa 
the novelty and leisure prompt to thia 
attention all goes well ; but no room 
plant ever existed, perlips, which was 
not, at Bome period of its life, left to the 
tender mercisB of a housemaid, wiUL 
the frequent usual oonsequenoes of a 
deluge of water, cold from the pumu 
after the roots bad become heated ai^ 
parebed by days of total abstinsnoa^ 
Plants so treated cannot Sourish. The 
water should be allowed to stand in. 
the kitchen for some hours before it is 
i plants, BO that it n 
warmer than the s< 
which it ia to be added. It may ba 
given in dry, hot weather, every second 
day, and in such abundanoe as to past 
slightly through the earth, into iHia 



ENQUIEIE8 ANSWEEED. 

QENEEAL OBSEKVATIONS IS 
STAINING.— When alabaster, marble, 
and olhL-r Blonea, are coloured, and 
the stain is required to be deep, it 
should be poured on boiling hot, ajid 
brushed eg^ually over erray port if mod* 
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wltb WBt«r; if nttli spirit, it should be 
applied cold, otberwiae the STaporation, 
being too rapid, will leave the colouring 
matter on the Bur&oe, witiiout any, or 
yer; little, being able to penetrate. In 
grayish or brownish atones, the stun 
will be wanting in hriKhtnesa, because 
the natural colour combines with tlie 
atun ; therefore if the stoue be a pure 
colour, ths reanlt will be a oombination 
of the colour and stain. In staining 
bone or ivory, the coloura will take 
better before than after polishing ; and 
if any daik spots appear, they should 
be rubbed with chalk, and the article 
dved again to produce uniformity of 
■hade. On removal from the boilmg hot 
dye-bath, the bone should be immeili- 
Btely plunged into cold water, to pre- 
vent cracks from the beat. If paper or 

«>irchment is stained, a broad varnish 
rush should be employed to lay the 
colouring on evenly. When ths stuns 
for wood are required to be very strong, 
it is better to Boak and not brush them; 
tlkcrefort^ if for inlaying or fine work, 
the wood ihouid ba previously split or 
■awed into proper thicknesses ; and 
when directed to ba brushed several 
times over with the stains, it should be 
allowed to dry between each coating. 
When it is wished to render any of the 
■tains more durable and beautiful, the 
work should be well rubbed with 
Dutch or common rushes after it is 
coloured, and then varnished with 
■eed-lao varuisb, or if a better appear- 
ance is desired, with three coats of the 
same or shell-lac vomiab. Common 
work only requires frequent rubbing 
with linseed-oil and woollen raga. Ala- 
baster, marbleiand stone, ma; be stained 
of a yellow, red, green, blue, purple, 
black, or any of the oompound oolours, 
by the stains used for wood. 

GOOD MANNERS.— There can 
be no general rule for good manners 
that Bupp^ the use of individual judg- 
ment in their application. A general 
rule may, in special cases, require to 
be reversed. The same conduct that 
ia acceptable in one condition of miad 
becomes ofTensive in another; and what 
will please a stranger is often a nuisance 
to a member of the family. Attention, 



I the a 

m the other it is troublesi 

welcome ofSciousness. A good-natured 
man will bear more &miliarit; than a 
reserved and nnsodal one. A thick- 
skinned man will endure rnder habits 
than a thin-skinned one ; and the ruder 
habits will aeem pleasanter to him than 
the favourite habits of his more sen!- 
sitive counterpsTt. A well-mannered 
man will Snd out all this with an im- 
peroeptible glance of his eye and be 
will act accordingly, accommodating 
himself to bis companion ; and if hia 
companion be equally well-maanered 
and accommodating, thay understand 
one another immediately. 

TO PAINT THE GLASSES 
OF MAGIC LANTERNS.— Draw on m 

Etper the subject you desire to paint; 
y it on a table or any flat surface, and 
place the gloss over it ; theu draw the 
outlines with a very flue pencil in var- 
nish, mixed with black point, and when 
dry, fill up the other parts with their 
proper colours. Transparent ooloun 
must be used for this purpose, such as 
carmine, lake, Prussian blue, verdigris, 
sulphate of iron, tinctures of Bradl 
wood, gamboge, &c ; and these must 
be tempered with a strong white valb 
niah to prevent them pealing off. Then 
shade tliem with black or with histra, 
mixed with the same varnish. 

FAIRY RINGS— These singnhir 
phenomena, which have given rise to so 
many absurd notions of their super- 
hiipan or electric production, may b« 
raaolved into a simple 6ict of natural 
smence. Botanists tell us that th» 
under-ground spawn of fungi grow» 
only in a border radiating m every 
direction from the centre, where ths- 
spore originally germinated ; therefore^ 
the thallua of a fnngua is the com< 
moncing point of a fairy-ring. Oa 
analysing these fungi, it hss been found 
that they conceutrata from the sur- 
rounding ground large quantities of 
phosphates In their tissues, snd henoc^ 
when they decay, the ground which 
l^s produced them is more fertile, and 
the grass more green. As the original 
little ring of spawn only grows out- 
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wirdlj, it b clear that it* fiiiotifieatiaii 
— tb« to«d-«tooli — must grow in s ring, 
gnduallv increasing in diameter. 

TO WHAT SOILS IS LIME 
APPLICABLE T ~ EvBiy elaj soil, 
erory psaity soil, and STory soil in 
whidi v^otable fibre does not ratdilr 
deoay, beoansa that is & Bign that ft 
oontaini ' some aniiieptio iicid which 
prerentB dacav. This is the owe in 
peat bed* and twamps. Sandy, gn- 
Tellj, or thin aoils, nuy be oTer-limed 
•ud injured] because in causing the 
decay of Tc^;etahlea, it sets' free the 
ammonia, the vtrj snlistuice of fer- 
tili^ required. To prevent this, more 
food must be given ror the lime to wit 
upon. So farmer yiha knows what 
the action of lime is, apon all aoils, will 
ever do without it, as an accemory to 
bis nunure. It is a c<»npoaeat part 
of all craps grown by the hrmer. 
When applied to lands which had not 



orap. Where it has failed once 
munerate the fanner using it, it has 
proved oftha greatest benefit aliandred 

CLEAITLINE3S FOR PLANTS. 
— " If HB much washing were beetowed 
in London," sajs Dr Lindley, " npou 
a pot plant as upon a lapdog, tlie one 
would tem^ in as good condition as 
the other. The reasonB are obvious. 
Plants breathe by their leaves ; and if 
their surface is clo^^ by 'dirt, of 
whatever kind, their breatlung ia im- 
peded or prevented. Plants perspire 
by their leaves ; and dirt prevents their 

Cpiration. Plants feed by their 
es ; and dirt prevents their feediog. 
So that breathing, perspiration, and 
fbod, are fatally Intermpted by and 
Mcumulation of foreign matters upcm 
Imvee. Let any one, after reading thia 
osBt an eye upon the state of plants in 
•Jtting-rooma or well-kept groen-honsee; 
let them draw a white handkerchief 
over the lur&jie of -anch plants, or a 
piece of amooth white leather, if they 
oeaire to know how far they are from 
being a* dean as their nature requires." 
^ MIORATION OP PLANTR— 
■ I have long been tonvinced | 



that the facte oonneoted with the &■ 
fusion of plants may often be esjdaiuBd 

by an inquiry into the strueture of 
their aeeds, the llghtnees of these, and 
their capability of transportatian by 
winds ; by their t«ztnre ptesening 
them from deetmction in Ura waten 
of the ocean; by the provalenoe t^p»- 
Hcnlar cuirenta in the air or sea; or 
by the pteienoB or absence of monn- 
t^ous barrien, or other obstaol« to 
their disperdon. It had been observed 
that the God of nature hw provided a 
variety of methods for the diffusion of 
seeds. The most Important ore doubt- 
iess winds, or riven, ormariae ourrantib 
Some seeds are o^iable of preserring 
Qieir vitality in tiie stomaoh of birdl^ 
and are thna propagated. Snah am 
the mistletoe and Juniper. A oumber 
of beta are upon record, which preve 
that the raignition of plants, by meana 
of ourrents in the ocean, to distant 
shores, where the climate ia congeoial 
to them, have formed new coloniea. 
Several remarkable instances of tiiis 
description are recorded in the Amaiti- 
iota AeadenvM. 

QRASS HKDEB TRKBS.— Sf 
•owing nitrate of soda in small qosM- 
titles in ehoweiy weather, under tree^ 
a moct beautiful verdure will be ob- 
tunad. I have nssd it under beech 
trees in my grounds, and the grass 
always looks green. Having snooeeded 
so well on a small scale, I have now 
gown nitrate of soda among the long 
grass in the plantations, which cattle 
oould never eat. I now find that the 
hgrbage is preferred to the other parts 
of the field. 

DIET AND CLOTHINQ—Jll 
obanges in diet and clothing ought to 
be ^nu^ual. Some persons are made 
ill by the &«sh fhiits and veget&blea of 
spring, only because they partake too 
largely of Ixtem at first. Some Ijsliem 
that walking m riding does not agree 
with them, because when indulged in 
rashly and without previous training, it 
has caused them serious Indiapoaitiaii. 
But there are few penoas who, by 
beginning with waking half a mile oat 
and back again, and adding a quarter 
of a mile m»tj inj, oonld not in* 
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Ibrtntgbt nalk six or eight milsa vith.- 
•ut inconvenience. Any one who -will 
Ihirly try this gradml inomne of ezer- 
eise, mil be aMosiabed at the power it 
fcrelopeB. 

THE BEST BREED OF 
FOWLS.--Ths beat breed is allowed 
to be thiit produced between our 
eominon Irieh ben and Dorkii^ or 
Surrey coot. This crow i» larger and 
plumper, and muab more bardy than 
tho pure Docking, which poBiMiMee re- 
markable delicacy ot flavour; but 
neither ita delicacy of flavour nor ite 
pirticnlai whiteness of flesh are in the 
least injured by the change, ' Many ei- 
perien<^ poultry fimcieis contend that 
the comraon hens, when prnparly fed 
and managed, are better layers; but 
oven if it were the caw, they are not 
■0 profitable where the sale of the fowl 
ia tbe object of the owners, as a Urge, 
well'fed Dorking will often bring more 
than double the price of a dmiUrly- 
traated dunghill fowl. 

PREVENTION OF CONSUMP- 
TION.— In the conrae of the prooeed- 
inga of the British Association at Belfast, 
Dr. M'Cormaoread a paper on the duty 
of guarding against disease from atmo- 
spheric impurity. The doctor stated 
uiat every individnal, whatever hia 
■(atioD, should, for the preaervation of 
health, take a momi^ ^tb, pedestrian 
tfterciae, and breathe night and day a 
pure air. After ahowing how ilineea 
was produced or aggravated by atmo- 
Q)heric causes and want of oleanlineas, 
and alludiag to the want of sanitary 
arrangements, be stated that the re- 
spiration of impure air was the aol* 
cause of oonsumption, and Vbat were a 
person to live night and day in the open 
air be could not become consumptive. 
To confine the consumptive in close 
heated apartments was but to increai 
and hasten tbe disease. Tbey ougbt 1 
be kept aa much as possible in the ope 
and pure air, an ounoe of oxygen being 
worUi a ton of flab oil. ' Owing to the 
perfimMS, heavy hangings, and the 
atmoaphere of the houaea of the rich, 
tbey vrere almost as impure aa the 
houses of the poor, and tbe result 



e^nupt from coDmuDptioti than flta 
poor. The dootOT insisted onthe neces- 
sity of all houses b^ng r^nlarly venti- 
lated with laive bodin of air — of good 
aewerage — and oleBalineas for the pre- 
servalaon of health. 

TO SWEETEN MEAT AND 
FISH.— When meat, flah, ftc, from 
intenae haat or long keeping, are likely 
to pass into a state of ootruption, a 
simple and aure mode of keeping them 
sound and healthy is by putting a few 
pieces of charcoal, aaoh iJia aiie of an 
egg, into the pot or aancepan, wherein 
the fish or fleah are to be boiled. 
Among others, an experiment of this 
kind waa tried upon a turbot, wbi<A 
appeared to be too mr gone to be eatable. 
TbB cook, as adviaod, pnt three or foor 
pieoee of oharooal, each the aise of an 
egg, under the strainer in the flab- 
kettle ; after boiling the proper timc^ 
the turbot came to the table perfectly 
sweet and firm. 

MENTAL POWER OP THE 
TWO SEXES.— The qneaijoa aa to 
tbe different intellectual c«pacities and 
talents of man and woman has been 
fi^uently agitated ; and it seems to 
be decidt^, that in most respects there 
ia as eqnality of mental power; and 
iJiat in quickness of appreheneioa and 
accuracy of discrimination womffli 
genoraify excel. Their imagination is 
not Burpassed by the other aei ; nor ia 
their judgment lew to be depended 
on, in oases where tbey bave had ex- 
perience and a fuU opportunity to com- 
pare. Far in most caaea, judgment is 
but anotJier name for taste ; and in 
taste, as well aa in imagination, women 
have long been allowed the highest 
meed of praise. But tbt? also make 
rapid progress in itudiea which require 
something more than taste and imagi- 
nation. They are equally oapable of 
attention as the other aex, and their 
memory is alao equally retentive. In 
the study of grammar and in aoquiriaff 
a knowieiigB of languages, they succeed 
altogether aa well aa men. And theit 
compositiDns on moat sabjects may b» 
juatly pronounced equally pure and 
elegant, when oompai^ with those <A 
the masoolina pnt. In mettpl^BM 
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and mathematiot their trophiea have 
not been bo great. But it m&y be said, 
pechupB, that thej haTe not put forth 
aDy efforts in these departraenta. And 
it may be as well that they should not. 
For other and indiapeneable duties 
aaldom allow them the leisure for eiicb 
Bevere applioation. 

THE USE OF FRUIT.— Instead 
of standiDg in any fear of a generous 
eODiumption of ripe fruit, we regard 
diem as ponitirely conducive to health. 
The very maladiea commonly assumed 
to have their origin in a free use of 
^tplea, peaches, oharries, melons, and 
wild berriea, have been quite as preva- 
Imit, if not equally destructive, in 
Beaaons of scarcity. There are so many 
■iTODeouB DobionB entertained of fruit, 
that it 19 quite time a counter-acting 
intpresaioa should be promu^ted, 
having its foundation in commoD aenae, 
■nd baaed on tiie commoD observatien 
of the Intetligent. We have no paUence 
In reading rutea to be observed in this 
particular department of physical com- 
fort. No one, vre imagine, ever Eved 
longer, or freer iiom the paroiyams of 
diaeaaa, by discarding the delicious 
fcuila of the land in whiah he flods a 
home. On the contrary, they are neces- 
nry to the preaervatioa of health, and 
are therefore caused to make their 
^pearance at the very time when the 
condition of the body, operated upon 
by deteriorating causes not always 
undflratood, requires their grateful, 
tmovating icflueDoes. 

CULTIVATION OF HYA- 
CINTHS.— 7*0 ffrou Byaeintht in Btdt. 
— For convenience the beda ahould not 
exceed five feet in widtL Three feet of 
soil should be dug out, andagain filled 
up to nearly one foot above the surface 
with compost, consisting of two-thirds 
sandy loom, and one-third thoroughly 
decompOBfld cow-duog, to which may be 
added a small portion of ita sand orsalt. 
Plant the bulbs from six to nice lochea 

rrt, each way, and three or Cjurii 
p. To gnra Hyacinlki in Po 
Byaciutha succeed under pot-culture 
Mily when their roots are allowed plenty 
ottoom i and with this view, a Bad of 
pot tallei the byaointh-potj is a 



factured for the purpose. Plant A* 
bulbs BO as to leave a amall portion of 
the top above the aurfkce. Give a 
supply of water, and place the pota in a 
cool shady situation where the aim 
caniiot reach to stimulate the plants 
into LBtv before they have made good 
roots ; or they may be covered to the 
depth of three or four inches withaan^ 
Boii for a month or >iz weeks. They may 
then be removed to a greenhouse, or to 
a light and airy room awiy from the 4re. 
To bloom, Hyacintht in Water Glatsti. — 
Hyacinths in water are more liable to 
rot before they have formed roots than 
when grown in aoll. and even in a more 
advoDoed state, unlesa they be carefully 
tended, the roots will sometimes show 
symptoms of decay ; the result beinga 
poor flower or no flower at alL The 
glasses Bhould be filled till the water 
nearly touches the haaa of the bulb ; 
rain or river water is to be preferred. 
They are than to be placed in a Oool 
dark situation for eight or ten day^ . 
when the water should be changed, and 
the thick brown musty substance re- 
moved from the orown or base. The 
decajwd portion of the onion-like skin 
may also be cleared away, taking care 
not to injure the root-Sbrea. As ronta 
naturallf avoid exposure to light, the 
glasses should again be placed in a dai^ 
place for a considerable time ; indeed 
the larger and finer the roots bare 
become previously to the plants being 
forced into lea^ the greater the proba- 
bility of an eiceUent flower. Fresh 
water should be given once a week oc 
oftener according to convenience, ha 
viith tkt chitl taien ifff, so that it may not 
be under the temperature of that in 
which the plants have been growing; 
otherwise they will receive a qheck. 

COCOA-NUT CAKES.— Three 
eggs, ten ounces of sugar, as much 
grated cocoa-nut as will form a stiff 
paste. Whisk the eggs very light and 
dry, add the sugar giiidually, aud when 
the sugar is in, stir in the cocoa-nut. 
Boll a tableapoonful of the mixture in 
your hands in the form of a pyi-amid, 
place them on paper, put the paper on 
tins, and bake in a rather cool 0<eDtill 
they are just a lJtU« bromt. 
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COFFEE.— Choow the coffee 
rf k very nice brown ooloar, but not 
block (which wotild dcDote that it is 
biirat, and impart a bitter flavour); 
giind it at home, if poaaihle, ae you 
may then depend upon the quality. If 
ground in any qoantity.leep it inajar, 
Eermetioally ooaled. Put two ouncee of 
ground cofl^ into a etewpan, which set 
upon the Sre, stirring tbe powder 
round with a apoon until quite hot, 
when pour over ■ pint of boiling w&ter; 
cover over closely for five minutes, 
when paaa it through a cloth, warm 
■gain, and aerve. — Soyvr- 

MCE CUP CAKK— Two oups 
of BUgar, two cups of butter, one eup 
and a half of rice-flour, half a cup of 
wheat-flour, ten egge, a teaapoonful of 
nutmeg, half a pound of currante, half 
k giU of roBS-water. Beat the butter 
Mid sugar veiy li^ht ,- whiak the eggs 
till they are very Uiick, and atir in, add 
tba nutmeg and tbe flour gradually, 
then the rose-water. Beat Bie whole 
TeiT hard for ten minutes. Stir in the 
tcBii, wMcb mnat be fioured, to prevent 
it from ainking io tbe bottom of the 
eake. Butter a pan, line it with thick 
p(^r, well buttered, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. Or you may bake the 
batter in amoll pans. 

DUTCH LOAF,— A quarter of 
a pound of butter, half a pound of 
■ngar, one pound of dried currants, two 
tablespoonfula of dnnamoo, n pint of 
sponge, as much flour as would form a 
dou^. Make a sponge the evening 
before you wish to bake the cake, of a 
teaoup^ and a half of milk, and aa 
much flour stirred Into it aa will form a 
thick batter, with a Kttle salt, and one 
«]I of good yeaat. In tbe morning 
Ulis sponge ahould be light. Then beat 
the butter and augar together, add the 
dnnamon, currants, and sponge, with 
float enough to form a dough. Butter 
a pan, and when it is light, bake it an 
oven abont as hot as for bread. 

THINGS TO BE FOUND 
OUT.— Nature is not eihftuBted. With- 
in her fertile bosom there may be 
titouHandaof substances, yet unknawu, 
tM pre<)i(,UB as the only recently found 
gsttapercha. To doubt this would be 



to repadiate the most iagial inferanet 
afforded by the whole history o( the 
earth. Cora and grapes eioeptsd, 
nearly all our Btaples in vegetable 
food are of comparatively modem 
diaeovery. Society hadatong eiiatenoe 
vrithout tea, cotton, aug^, and potstoea. 
Who shall »ay there is not a more 
nutritious plant than the sugar-cane— a 
flner root than the potatoe — a mora 
useful ti«e than the oottoD t Buried 
wealth lies everywhere in the bowels at 
the earth. 

HOWTOMAKEAFOBTUITE. 
— Take earnestly hold of life, as capad- 
tated for, and destined to, a high and 
noble purpoae. Study closely Iha 
mind's bant for labour or a profession. 
Adopt it early, and pursue it steadily, 
never looking hack to the turning fur- 
row, but forward, to the new ground 
that ever remains to be broken. Means 
and waya are abundant to every man • 
BuooesB, if will and actions are rightly 
adapted to them. Our rich men and 
our great men have carved their paths 
to fortune^ and by this internal prmca- 
pie — a principle that cannot fail to re- 
ward its votaiy, if it bo resolut«ly 
pnrsuei To sigh or repine over the 
lack of inheritance, ia unmanly. Eveiy 
man should strive to be a creator instead 
of an inlxaritor. He should bequeath 
ioatead of borrow. The human rann, 
in this respect, want dignity and disci- 
pline. They prefer to wield tbe sword 
of valorous forefathers, to forging their 
own weapons. This ia a mean and 
ignoble spirit. Let every man be oon- 
Boioua of the power in biro and the Pn> 
videnoe over him, and flght his own 
battles with his own good lance. Let 
him feel that It is better to earn a crust 
than to inherit coffera of gold This 
apirit of self nobility once learned, and 
every man will discover within himself, 
under Qod, tbe elements and ca^ficitiea 
of wealth. He will be rioh, iaeatimably 
rioh in self-resources, and can lift bJi 
face proudly to meet the noblest 
among men. 

HORSERADISH— Horse radish 
should be grown for cattle. Ilfia aa 
good a oondiment for than) aa it it 
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SILVERINa IVORT— TobU- 
TBF iTory fanoj work, prepurs a etrong 
»o!ution (a, draohm to two ounoeB) of 
lunar oauatio ; proteot Buoh parts as ore 
not required to be iidied on bj oopul 
Voroish ; then immerse tlie iroty-work 
in the aoludon ; when it beoomu yellow, 
remoTe it to a. glaw veeael ooutainiDg 
distilled water, and ezpoae to the rava 
of tlie <UQ. Id a abort time it will 
become black in those parts that are not 
protected ; it should then be remoTed 
from the water, wiped dry, and rubbed 
well with ■ pieoe of soft leather, when 
the design mil appear on the irory in 
a metalUc 9t»te^ and burnished; the 
TanuBb should then be removed. We 
particularly recommend the last pro- 
oess for snoh purposes aa ornamenting 
tablet*, paper-knivea, Sx. ; msiking 
gteitg ou table knives, or, in faot^ an;- 
Qang that requiree ornament or cy- 
plMr. 

JAPANmNQ.— TO PBEPAEE 
WOOD OB METAL.— For japamiing, 
die Buriaoe ahoald be rubbed smooth 
mnd olean with sun-paper or Seh-skin, 
and rushes. Fapier machd requires to 
have any prominent parts reraoveil with 
pnmio&fitone, then rubbed smooth, the 
Mme as wood, and laatlv, a coat of 
«tToi^ die applied. Leather must be 
weurely stramed, either on frames or 
boards. The materials required con.; 
liit of common size or parcwnent size, 
fish-skin, taad, or glwas paper, Dutch 
rosbea, rotten atone, whitmg, Tamiahe& 
TtkiiouB ^gmenta for groundiug sjid 
eolouiing, oil, spirits of turpentine, 
motheiMt'-pearl, and gold. The inatru- 
menta are simply some old linen and 
woollen rags, a little wool or cotton, 
and differeDt siBed bmshtB of hog^B 
and camel's hair. Japanning may ba 
divided into spulioua japanning and 
real japanning. SpurjouB japanning 
eomprisee three varieties, the first of 
which consists in painting in natec^ 
colours on an under-ooat of sieiiig or 
opaque grounding, laid on the wood or 
other substance, and then finishing with 
tbeproperooatBofvamiah. Thecoloura 
ar« tempered with very strong isinglass, 
size, and honey, and laid on very fiat 
and even. This kind of work is only 
iHpIioaWe to anoh articles as are not 



eipoeed to much wear or violence, and 

Sierall; luria for ■ oonaidnabte tint*. 
e same method is puiaued whan 
painting with watePHSoloors on gold 
groundmg, to imitate tike iDdlan-woilL 
The second oonsiats in colouring prints 
^ueingthem to wood-work, and vap- 
nishing with oopal or mastia varnish. 
The tUid is simply employing la soln- 
tion of sealing wax in spirits of wine 
as the vehicle, whioh is laid onnoootUy, 
and allowed to diy gradually ; the piv- 
portiim of wsz baing two ouimws to a 
pint of spirita. 

HORSK.SHOEINQ.— Uai^ 
honna are injnred by carelessneBS, or 
improper mazhagement in shoeing. To 
learn how to fit a ahoe accaratety to tha 
horse's foot, so that it shall propeilj 
protect the foot, end at the same iima 
avoid the liability to injure it, is no 
mean acquisition. Tha smith, to aon> 
duct his business properly, should haTS 
an aoDorate knowledge of the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the borae'i 
loot, and ijien he will perfonn the opfr 
raUon of shoeing, not merely aa though 
he was nailing a piece of iron to a block 
of wood, but with all iiie osre and 
nicety whidi the living structure re- 
quirea. The feet of horBes differ so 
much, that it requires great judgment 
and a thorough knowledge of their ona.- 
tomioal Btructore, to shoe eodi horse 
in a niBniter beet talculated to promote 
the intentions of nature. Smiths gene- 
rally para the heel too muoh, or othn', 
do not pare the toe enough ; the reason 
is, that it is so much harder to cut. 
When the horse stands apon the foo^ 
the heel ia so mnDhlowerthanitahould 
be, that the oords of the leg are atrainad; 
so, after a nighf s rest, the i^ are stiff 
and sore, and the horse moves ve>y 
awkwardly. This, sometimes, is at- 
tributed to founder, when in reality it 
is cauaed 'bj nothing but bad shoemg. 
Frequently the toe is burnt o£ Thia 
is also injurious ; for, so far as the heat 
penetratoi, the life of the hoof, and the 
only matter which gives toughnesa, art 
destroyed, and the hoof beeomea brittle, 
and liable to crack. Care should be 
taken to Kee that the points of the nails 
are free from defects ; for, aometimes, 
after the nail baa entared the hoof, it 
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^lUa. and a part pmetrotM the quid, 
arasing lameneea 

■CARROTS.— From an OTperi- 
enoe in their growth, aad a (dose obBe> 
TatioQ of their effbeta, we are prepared 
to Bay that thu is one of the liwet roots 
grown for the food of miloh oowa, and 
are justified in afSrming that the carrot 
ia a Iiighly untritiTa root ; that miloh 
oowB, fed propnrly inth il^ yield more 
milk than when fed upon hay alone, 

S'eld it of a better quality, and, withal, 
riva upon it ; but cairota, ai waU as 
parsnipB, Buear-beets, or mangel-wurtzel, 
or, indeed, any other roots, when given 
to milch cows, should be mixed willi 
cat straw, hay, or fodder of some kind ; 
beeides wbic4, th^^ should be giren 
other portioDi of loag pmimder, nnout 
or out, as the feeder may see fit, by 
Hself. When ^Ten roots, cattle ot 
oonrse consume long food, but still they 
should receive such portjons as, wh^ 
added to the roots they may reosive, 
will form an eqmvalent < m nntdmAQtiil 
matter to a full feed of bay-foddu', or 
other long provender. 

FBUIT-ROOMS.— A Terj im- 
portant ooDaideratdon in the economy of 
gardening is tba conatruotioD and pro- 
per keeping of fruituDoms, and we will 
satisfy the inquiries of sevravl oorre- 
i^ndents on Uus auliiject : — The fruit- 
room ought to be well ventilated, for 
vhicb purpose it ought to hare a small 
fire-plaoe. Tharoommaybeofanyfoim ; 
but one long and narrow ia generally 
liest adapted for ventilation and heating, 
and drymg, when neceesaiy, by a fiue. 
frhe system of shelves may be placed 
along on one side, and may be raised to 
.. the height of six feet or more, accord- 
ing to the number wanted. Forsyth 
directs that all the shelves or Boors on 
which apples are to be kept or sweated 
should be made of white deal, as when 
red deal is made use of for tiiese pur- 
poses i( is liable to give a disagreeable 
lesinons taste to the fruity and spoil ita 
flavour. When white deal cannot be 
I«oaared, he adviw* eoreting the 
■helves with canvaa. 

WINTER STOBIHG OF 
FLAITT&— An evil especially to be 
gnarded against by the ^rdener ia the 
•m^orowding of planbs in Kraen- houses 



dnring the wintar, " Suck « _ 

observei the "Qardtnaif Jomitat, " M» 
for Uie most part anbjeot to all the ill 
aSeota of damp and its attendonto, mil- 
dew and rottenness. The free ciitn)* 
latjon of au: becomes impossible; weak- 
ness and etiolatioD are sure to resnlt. 
Half-ripened shoots have no obanot of 
elaborating and eonoentnting their 
fluids; flowers an scanty or ill-formed 
as on inevitable oonseqnenca ; and from. 
these droumstauoes arise the oft-re- 
peated eomplaint — ' The wintar has. 
played sad havoc among my plants ; not 
the frost, but the damp. Bven the topa 
of the geraniums wont black bom th» 
afTectB of it, and many of them have 
Totlea patches in the leaves. The want 
of son has done the mischief.' " 

LIQUID MANDBE.— We az* 
glad to perceive that the efflcaoy of 
Uquid manure in the production of vs* 
getable life is becoming appreciated by 
the intelligent □Ubbsb who cultivate tM 
soil. A writer in the journal we have 
quoted above says, " In the onltivatim ot 



'known £uit^ that tba 
strongart plants, and oimwqaently the 

finest and heaviest fruits, are to be had 
by the liberal application of manure in 
a liquid state. & the kit^ihen-garden 
it ia turned to inunenea advantage, oon- 
aidering that heavy and speedy produce 
ia what is most desirable. Id, order to 
have fruit-tree braders property drained, 
depth of soil is not an objeot; for ob- 
vious reasons, then, we have the roots 
near the surface of the border; and in 
consideration of this, liquid manure bo- 
eomss available." An extensive landed 
proprietor, in Ayrshira, says : " It is 
quite woudarful what ft quantity of 
Italian rya-grosa, watered with the 
liquid manure, can beout from a Sootch 
acre. It can be out toal times in the 
year ; and the weight of the four cuts 
is npwards of 10 tons of moist Italian 



HOOE OF PEEPABING 
GDAHO FOB USE.— In the "Gar- 
dening for the Hillion," we find the 
following eieellsit directions for econo- 
mising and profitably distributing the 
valuable manure wmch has so greatly 
asaistad tbe labours of the fanner :— 
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^A.^nftj rfmple and sotmoinind mod* 
of pnpariiig goaiio for uw, is to spread 
iiro bundrad weight of diy sifted 
mould, &a, three or four inohes thick, 
mu hundred wei^t of nfted gtmuo 
OTer it, uid two buDdrad ffaght of the 
mould, ko., on that «gun : leave the 
henp for two or tiirea days, jsoteoted 
from the weather ; then let it be well 
mixed and oded througli o Domiiuni 
garden nsTe. Thu* prepared, it caabe 
•own without inoaDTenignoe to the far- 
mer, and spread without loai ereiily 
over tite fleU. Qnano may be also lued 
with equal ulhtf in a liquid state, dia- 
■olved in waterj and p^liapa this ia 
tlte moat efieotual mode of developing 
its powers, for, like all oonoentrated fer- 
tilisers, itreqnirea a oonaiderable aupply 
of moisture, and has always eihiuted 
, the moat productive remltB during wet 

tieularlf desiiabla Uiat &a dry mixture 

be need immediately before rain. Bai^ 
as irrigatiou ia too tedious and coatlj 
for eiteuaive opeistioiia, the liquid ap- 
plication ia aJmoet neccaaaiilj couGoed 
to the Sower and kitchen garden." 

PRESERVED FRUIT.— The 
following artiole appeared some time 
wo in the Chromi da Oartemetiau :■ — 
"Many peraons have a custom of spread- 
ing out their appUe, which were ga- 
thered in the month of Ootob«r, on the 
bottom or on shelvea in an npper spare 
room, with the view to dij them, in 
order, aa supposed, to make them keep ; 
but this is enoneous, as apfdea kept in 
sneh rooms fbr weeks together will 
■hrival and lose their aroma, wiUiout 
having gained any benefit in point of 
keeping. It is Btat«d that the fallowing 
meU)od of preeerring apples till apring 
answere eioeedingly vrMl. The apples 
•re lati as long aa poiaible on the trees, 
tall frost ia eipeotod ; when the fruita 
■re gathered they are placed in large 
taut, and filled with diy sand; during 
the Bummer the sand ought to be dried 
by exposing it to the raya of the eon. 
.AJter the bottom of Che ton is covered 
with some sand, a layer of apples 
ia put upon it ; luving fiUed the apace 
batwsen the atnilea, and covered tnem 
aufflaientlj wiOi aaod, an additional 



l^er of qtple* is placed, again oov«ed 

with aand, and >o the prooees is con- 
tinned till the tun is full, The peculiar 
advantages of this management are — 
1st, the sand excludes the air, which is 
essentially requisite for their duration ; 
2ad, Hm lend prevents the evaporation 
of the apples, therefore their aroma is 
preservBd, and the humidity or "sweat" 
which appears on all apples is quickly 
absorbed by tile diy sand. Pippins 
kept in this manner look in the month 
of Ha; and June qnite fmib, having 
their full arema ; even the stalks have 
the appearance they have when just 

TRAHSPLAHTmG APPLE- 
TBEES — In removing and transplant- 
ing rather large well-raiabliahed apple- 
trees, prepare a hole large enough to 
admit of the roots being spread out at 
full lengtJi. Bemove as mui^ of tiia 
top soil as is possible without injuring 
the rootn, and dig a trench three feet 
wide beyond the extremitiea of the lai^ 
ter, and deeper than they are, with the 
exception of perhaps obstinate taprooL 
Thia olear trench will afford spaoa for 
properly undermining the roots, and re- 
moving the soil frtnn amongst them 
with a folk. The fibres should be tied 
in pareela with matting, so as not to be 
iqjured whilst the operation is going on.. 
Place the tree in its new quarten ea 
deep aa it wa« bdbn^ and so as the 
roots, when spread out regularly, may 
slope a little downwards ; introduce a 
fine soil among them, and water to set- 
tle it closely. Provided the trees are 
guarded, an orchard will not be injured 
by the admission of ahsop. No more 
sjr should be admitted into an ap]Je- 
room than is abMlutelv required. Your 
fruit having kept vpall in a dark room 
where neithn light dot air ia admitted, 
it is not nfwwwry to alter the con- 
ditioni. 

WEIGHT ASD VALUE OP 
EGrOS. — It is most extraordinary tliat 
the varieties in the weight and value of 
eggs asan article of merchandiae ahonld 
l^ve been ho umvereaUj overlookod. So 
far as known, it has alwaya been tha 
custom eveiTwhere to sell eggi by num- 
ber, without respect to aiaa, weighl« 
or peculiar quality. Yet no abturditjr 
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can be greater. IthaibeeuaioeFtaiiied 
by oaraful ezperimcnta iwectJy made 
l^ the author, that the fair aTerags 
weight for a doaaa of egga U 22J 
omioeB, Recenti;, on apfJioation to a 
proTuiOQ datjer, h« made answer to the 
inquiry addrwaed to him, that ha made 
no differenoe in the price of hia egga. 
' nation of his Eto<^ it speared 



iren eggs n 
weifht 01 a dozen, and in the other 
woidd require orei (dghteea eggs ' 
reach the proper weight. It appeared 
to our mutuiil aatomahment, Uiat the 



differenoe in weight between Uie 
kinds wa> ahoat one-half, while the 
price was the same. — Ih. BgiHtetft 
''PcnUlr;/ Book." 

TREATMENT OF POTATOES 
FOR PLANTING.— I have olaserved 
that potatoes left in the ground during 
the winter are generally sound, and 
make tbe beat seta. Last winter I pur- 
posely left Boma in the ground, haTiBg 
protected them &om rain and frost, br 
throwing up deep furrows on them wiui 
tita plough and leaving the potaioe 
ridge like a roof. In the spring (laat 
mek in April), I transplanted them on 
■ome broken'Up land that two yeara 
ago was old grasa, and rich enough to 
now any kind of crop without manure. 
Qlie result is, that the piodooe is less 
infected than that of thot« tnated in 
the ordinary w»y. This year I intend 
(o leave all my potatoes, intended for 
■ete, in ^ ground, and to transplant 
them in Apnl next, This plan reasm- 
blea autumn planting; and to oany it 
out thoroughly, the tranaplantdng in 
the spring ehould be efibnted as soon as 
die land i« in a proper state. — J, J, 
St>ydty, Eaaihmne, ChaterJUld. 

SCALE AND OTHER IN- 
SECTS ON TREES, SHBUB8, AND 
PLANTS.— llie foUowmg raoeipt has 
been found Taiy mino o s afu l tn de«trt^ng 
Boale, thrips, and other bueota that ii 



test (tore, gTMoboDH^ htr^ liBrbace 
pltnts, and aleo tnes and dirubs in 



fiower of aulphur, 6 quarts of tobaooo* 
water, Bnd 4 pounds of soft soap ; let 
the whole be well mixed and inoorpo- 
rated together, and applied by dripping 
or syringing, or in the ease of trees «e 
shrubs, by squirting from an engine. 
Allow the composition to dry and i«- 
main on for about a week or tea days, 
then wash it off effectually with oleaD 
water. — Oardtnert' Seeori. 

QRAFTINO.- Ths proper sorO 
of shoots for grafting and budding ara 
not eanly known by those not well vxr 
perienced in the art. Id taking shoot* 
for bods, mora especially, they some- 
timee make eDonnoua blundera by 
cutdog either too early or too late. 
In general the shooli ought to be of 
madiom thickness, excepting thosa 
having slender wood, and in uiat oasa 
the thiokeat ou^t to be preferred ; all 
ought to have made the greater part of 
their growth, in order thai a oonsidanr 
ble number of the bods on the lower 
parts of the shoot* may be oompletd; 
formed, for such only should be rasetred 
for budding ; seeing that the bark ad- 
joining these will be also in a firmer 
state ; for if the parts are too tender 
and too herbaoeona when placed in tfaa 
incision made in the stock, they are apt 
to be decomposed by the abundauoe (^ 
sap in the latter, which ought alw»* 
to be in greater flow than ^at of th* 
shoots wbiuh furnish the buds. 

FOOT HOT.- Take about tbor 
ounoea of the aulphaie of copper, or, aa 
it is known at the shops, Una Tibid^ 
dissolTeinaqoartofmo-wstw. Cuttis 
your affected sheep, pare the hoof awt^ 
from all the part a^oted ; be sure M 
that, even if it takes it all off. Then ap- 
ply the solution to every part of th* 
foot, carefully and thoroughly. If well . 
done, the cure ia perfected. About a 
week aftar examine the foot, lest yon 
may not hare tharongbly pared off all 
the hoof from the o^ted part. The 
sheep ought to be kept in adrypaatur* 
for a week or so after the appUcatioo. 

RAI31NS.— These are made 
from grapes, either by cutting the stalk 
of the bunch half through when the 
grapes are nearly ripe, and leaving 
them suspended on the vine till their 
watery part i* evi^Kjrated by IhehetA 
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of tk« nn, wfaetioe tboy »" oUled 
Maiiiin of ii< 9mn : or, by gatiwrii^ 
tks Iruit nhra fully ripe, trad dtpping 
it in n ley made dl the aisha of tbe 
iMTut tendrila ; after whloh it is ez- 
poud to the heat of Uie miti, or to that 
of on ovan, till diy : the formsr are 
i»AoDBd tiifl flneat, aad ore imported 
in boxes, otiien in jan, and the inferior 
Unda in mata, ^ Spain ii Uie country 
whicb sap[diea oa vith (he greataat 
qnantit; (tf fliia artiete, utd Holssa the 
p«»t wbenoe tiey ars elportod tAiefly. 
Onoada, in Spain, and Calabria, in 
Italy, are (apposed to piodaoe the best 
bnit of any port. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MOON 
UPON THE WEATHER— A Paris 
aatvoBomer has published the reaoltB 
of twenty yeare" obeerra-tdons npon the 
influenoe of tlie moon upon the weather. 
From the new moon to the fint quarter 
it nined (daring the period of twenty 
yaan embiaoed in the caknilationB) 761 
days ; from the first quarter to the fall 
mODD it rained 84fi days ; from the full 
to the last quarter it rained 791 days ; 
and firom the iasb quarter to the neir 
moon it rained 6M<UyE. So that during 
UiB moon'a inoreiue there were 1609 
i^oDy days, and during h^ TDerease only 
I45r— a differenoe of 152 days. This 
difieranoa was more likeiy \a have been 
aeaidental than the rasoit of any na- 
tural cause, and the oanduaion whioh 
we derive from the stateinent ia that 
the moon htn no influoioe upon the 

INSECTS IN FLOWBRGAK- 
DBNS^-Wben jdanta or flowers are 
■ttoiled by innela, the foUoirinf^ 
wtu(^ is in no iwaot injurioaB to any 
tlant^ will be found an eflWAual remedy ; 
To As. qoatta of aoft water, add half a 
ponnd 1^ black Mqi and a quarter of a 
pint nf turpcotine. Apply this to the 
Btema with an ordinary punt-bnuh. 

DEaTRUCTION OP DEEP- 
ROOTED WEKDa— The Cooncit of 
the Royal Agrionltaral Sodety hod, at 
a monthly meeting, Uieir attention 
called to a mode, proposed in Belgium, 
f<ff destroyinK docifl, thistles, and other 
deep^eated weada, by ttie insertion of 
a drop of oil of Titriol into the npper 
part of their root, iriiidi, itwaaetsted. 



at moe acted orarosively on its sab- 
Blanoe, and destroyed the vitaUtr <d 
the jdant. 

PAPER-HAHGING3.— A safs 
mle with regard to paper-hauginge, 
ia to dioose nothing Ukat looks eitraTS- 
gant or nnnatnral. Regard rfiould bo 
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slionld be light and 
diMrful, a parioar should look warm 
and comforiable without being; gloomy; 
bed-room papers should be cool and 
quiet, and geneiany of a small pattern, 
and of Budi ooloun ■■ harmonisB with 
bad-fomitnie aad other fittings. .It ia 
worth while to oonaider the sorb of pic- 
tnrea tp ba hong on a wall ; gilt frames 
^ow best on a dark groond, and daA 
Barnes on a light ground; taking care, 
howBrer, to avoid violent contraata. 
Borders are seldom uaed now ; thtnf 
make a room low, without being or- 
namsnCaL 

SLEEP.— To sleep a greater 
nomber of honn than ia neceasaiy for 
rwt and refreshment is a voluntarj and 
wanton abridgment of life. She who 
aleeps only one boor a day more thBQ 
health requires, will in a life of thre# 
score yeaiH and ten, shorten her con- 
acioua existence nearly fonr years, al- 
lowing sixteen hours to the day. Too 
muidk sleep weakens the body, and 
stnpifies the mind ; but when we take 
only what nature demands, the b^y is 
invigorated, and the mind haa its 
powers renoTBtod. _ 

TARNISH FOR VIOLINS 
OR OTHER nralBUMBNTS—T^e 
h^ BgtHon of rectified spirita of winq 
to whKh put BIX ounoes of gum-aand- 
raoh, three ounces of gum-msHtip, and 
tudf a pint of tuipentiue varnish. Put 
the above in a tin can. in a warm place, 
frequently ahskjng it, until it is dis- 
Bolved ; then strain, and keep it for nee. 
If you find it harder than yon wish, 
add a little more turpentine Tarnish. 

WASHING OF WOOLLBK 
ARTICLES; AN EXCELLENT 
WAY.— It is a common complaint that 
woollen arUoies thii^en, shrink, and be- 
come discoloured in washii^- The 
complaint appliaa both to the lightra 
articles of knitted wool, andi as ahairi* 
&e., and to UiidceF and heavier mate- 
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eilJier com maj' be obviated by 
&t(<intiou to the method about m oe 
mplaiued. To a]«ar 'Uie way, it may be 
wdl first to point'ont some ihlngs 
vhioh ne^er ought to be done, bnt 
which frequently, pai^iapii genenilly, 
■re done :— Woallen artiden are nerar 
to bo -waahed in hard WKlor, nor in 
water Boftoned by soda, potash, or any- 
flung of that kind Soap eren should 
neter touch them. The; are nerer to 
be rubbed at alL Thej are never to be 
pntin lukewarm water for waahing, nor 
in oold water for rtmring. They are 
never to r^nain lying atOl in the water 
a single minute. They are never to be 
wrung. When taken out of the water, 
they muet not be laid down at aH, be- 
fore the proceHfi of diying Ib oommenced, 
nor at any lime aftOTwarda until th^ 
we perfectly djy. Now, what is to be 
done * Let the things to be washed be 
Qret well brushed and shaken, to get 
lid of the dust. Befbre the wooUen 
tliingii are wetted at all, take care to 
have everytiihig that will be required 
ready and witMn reach. If several 
things are to be done, let eadi be be- 
gun and finished separately. Thia 
makes no difTerence in expense or 
trouble. A smaller vesso! and smaller 
quantity of lather will suffice, and the 
■tuff in which one article has been 
waahed would do no good, but harm, 
to others : it is, in fact, good for 
nothing. Use only freah rain water, or 
very clear river water ; isln is pi^er- 
able. With a piece of sponge or old 
Jsnnel, rnb np a very strong lather of 
either soft soap or best y^ow soap. 
For very lai^ greasy things, the lather 
may be made of ox-^all, h2f a pint to 
di quarts of water, whisked up with a 
hani^u] of bireh twigs (like that old 
fashioned thing, a rod). In either case 
the lather maybe prepared with a small 
quantity of water, and the remainder 
added, boiling hot, the moment t>efore 
naing it. The whole should be as hot 
as tne hand can bear it; the hotter 
the bettor. If the artioles are very 
dirty, two lathers will be required in 
suerMteion ; and nnless a second person 
b at baud, to rub up the second while 



tlie first is being used, both had bettez 
be prepared in separata Tesads before 
the wools are wetted, leaving only tlw 
boiling water to be added. Take tha 
artide to be washed, and without tear- 
ing hold of it, keep on dieting and 
raising, dipping and rniaing, for two or 
three minntea. By that time the lather 
will be absorbed by the wool, and the 
liquor will resemble slimy suds. 
Squeeze the article aa dry aa may be, 
without wringing it. The second lather 
having been brought to the same heat 
as the firat, proceed in the same man- 
ner, dipping and raising. N.B. — If the 
Brticte was very little soiled, and aftor 
the first wadiing appears quite clear and 
clean, the second washing may be in hot 
water without soap. Whether lather or 
water onh-, a bhie-bag may be sl^tly 
drawn Uirough bMoi« the second 
washing. When gall baa Ittien used, n 
third washing in hot water only wiH 
be required to take off the amelL 
Haying again squeezed the article aa 
dry aa may be, tar the lighter things, 
such as shaids, &c., spread it on a 
coarse dry cloth, pulling it ont to ita 
proper shape; lay over it another 
coarse dry cloth, roB the whole np 
tightly, and let it remain half an boor. 
Thia nils does not apply to large heavy 
things; they must be hung out tit 

SOFT aOAP.— Bore some holes 
in your ley-barrel ; put some straw in 
the bottoiti ; lay some unslaked lime on 
it, and fin your barrel with good, hard, 
wood aahea : wet it^ and ponnd it down 
as you put it in. When full, make a 
basm in the ashes and pour in water ; 
keep fiTltng it as it sinks in the ashes. 
In the course of a few hours the ley wiQ 
begin to ran. When yon have a suffi- 
cient quantity to b^in with, pat your 
grease in a large iron pot ; let it heat : 
pour in the ley ; let rt boil, fai. Tbifle 
pounds of clean grease are allowed for 
two gallons of scap. 

USES TO WHICR TOBACCO 
OF ENGLISH GROWTH MAT 
BE APPLIED.— 1. To Boriste, for two 
elegant annual plants to decorate the 
borders of the flower-garden ; or, on 
account of their height, to fill up vacant 
places in the shrubberias; or, whoi 
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pnt Into pott, tbej wiU be Teiy 
onumeatal in the green-house diiriiig 
the winter. — 2. Kitchen -gtirdenerB 
would, in B. few daja, lose their crops of 
meloDS, if not immediate}; fuinigsitad 
with tobacco-unoke, nbea ■ttaoked by 
the red apidsr; and it is useful to 
destroy the black flies on cuoumbsn in 
frames. — S. Flmt- gardeners. When 
peach and asctarine-treee have their 
leaves curled up, and the shoots ooTered 
with smother-flies, or the cherry-trees 
have tlie ends of the shoots invested 
with the black dolphin - fly, canvass, 
pack-shoBta, or doubled mats, nailed 
before them, and fi«qiientl; fiunigated 
under them, will destroy those itueota. 
— i. Forcing-gardeners, who raise rosea 
and kidney-beans in stoves, can soon 
deetroy the green-fliea which cover the 
stslks and buds of coses, and the ioseots 
whioh appear like a mildew on kidney- 
beans, by the assistance of the fumigat- 
ing bellows. — E. Huraerymen, When 
the young shoots of standard oherry- 
treaa, or any other trees, are covered 
with the blsck dolphin-flice, aa infusion 
is made with the leaves and stalks of 
tobacco ; a quantity is put into an 
earthen-pan, or smiJl, obloug wocdeo 
trough; one person holds this np^ 
whilst another gently bends the top of 
each tree, and lets the branches remain 
about a minute in the liquor, whioh 
destroys them. — 6. OraEiere, when their 
sheep are infected with the scab, find 
relief from making a sheep-water with 
an infusion of the leaves and stalks. 
Moles, when only a tew hille are at first 
observed, may probably be aoon driven 
out of the ground by fiiuugating their 
holes. — 7. Herb tobaooa is also greatly 
improved by haviug some of the leaves, 
when dried, cut with a pair of scissors, 
•Dd mixed vritb the herbs in any quan- 
tity you may tliink proper, according to 
tbe strength you require, and save you 
the expenses of buying tobacoo. The 
herbs generally used for this purpose 
•le colt's-foot and wood betony-leaves, 
the leaves and fioweis of lavender, rose. 
maiy, thyme, and some others of the 
like nature. 

WINE JELLr.— Soakfour 



ler, for half an hour. 






tinu^ mix with, two quarts ot oold wateiv 
dx table-spoonfuls of brandy ; one idnt 
of white wine ; six lemons, cut up wiUt 
the peel on ; the whites and shelLs of 
ais egga, the whitaa slightly beaten, tba 
abells crushed ; three pounds of white 
eogar : then ndx the gelatine with the 
other ingredients, and pat them oret 
the fire. Let it bcdl, without stirring 
for twenty minutes. Strain it through 
a flannel-bag, without squeezing. Wet 
the mould in cold water. Pour tha 
jelly in, and leave It in a oool place for 
three hours. 

HOUSEKEEPINQ ECONOMT. 
— It ia ofteu a matter of great conveni- 
ence as well as of economy, to give a 
new and presentable form to the remaina 
of dishes which have already appeared 
at table: thefollowing hints may,there- 
fore, be not unacceptable to some of our. 
readers. CalTs-feet jelly and good 
blanc-mange are excellent when just 
melted and mixed together, whether in 
equal or unequal proportions. Th^ 
should be heated only sufficient to 
liquify them, or the acid of the jelly 
might curdle the blanc-mange. Four 
this lost, when melted, into a deep 
earthen bowl, and add the jelly to it in 
small portions, whisking f^em briskly 
togetjier as it is thrown in. A small 
quantity of prepared cochiueal — whioh 
may be procured from a chemist's — will 
serve to improve or to vary the edouiv 
when required. Many kinds of cteanA 
and custards also may be blended 
advantageously with the blane-muige, 
after a little additional isinglass has 
been dissolved in il^ to give suffident 
firmness to the whole. It must be ob- 
served, that, though just liquid, either 
jelly or blouo-mange must be as nearly 
cold as It will become without thicken- 
ing and beginning to eet, before it is 
used for this Feoeipt. A sort of marbled 
or Mosaic mass is sometimes made by 
shaking together, in a mould, remnant) 
of various coloured hlanc-manges, out 
neatly of the same size, and then fllliug 
it up with some clear jelly. When a 
small part only of an open tort has been 
eaten, divide the remainder equally into 
triangular elices, place them at regular 
intervals, round a dish, and then flU the 
intermediatB apacea, and ci '' " '""' 
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astirely, with alightlj-nwaetoued wtd 
well-drained wMpped oreuD. 

JOHNNT CAKES.— Siftaqnart 
of corn meal into a pan j make a. hole 
in the middls, tad pour in a piat of 
warm water. Uix the meal and water 
gradual); in a batter, adding a teaspoon' 

[ ful of salt; beat it very quickly, and 

for a tang time, fill it becomes quite 
light i then spread it thick and even 
on a stout pieee of smooth board ; place 
it upright on the hearth before a clear 
Are, with something to support the 
board behind, and bake it well ; cut it 
into Huarea, and (plit and butter tham 
hob The; may also be made with a 
quart of "lilfc, Uiree eggs, one teaapoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, and one tea- 
gopful of wbeaten fiour ; add Indian 
oom-meal sufficient to make a batter 
like that of pancakes, and either bake 
it in buttered pans, or upon a griddle, 
■od eat tbem with butter. 

BLUE WASH FOB WALLS.— 
Take one pound of lump blue vitriol , 
pound it in a atone mortar as fine ti 
poBsible ; dissolve it in a quart or twc 
of hot water. Slake about a quarter of 
• peck, or perhaps a little more of lime, 
and, when cold, pour in the blue water 
b; degrees, and make it whatever shade 
yon desire. The lime must be slaked, 
and the vitriol disaclved in earthen or 
stoneware, and the whole mixture 
Etirrud with a metal spoon. If wood is 
used for any of the above purposea, the 
colour will be changed. A new brush 
should also be used to put it on the 
walls, and they must first have a coat 
or two of whitewaah, to destroy all 
smoke and other impuritiea. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETK— Since 
tiie introduction of artificial teeth, 
which has enabled many to oontinue 
the mastication of solid food to a period 

t of life at which they otherwise must 
have swallowed it whole, longevity is on 
the increase. Whether the dentist is 
really to claim this fact as the triumph 
of faiB art, or whether it be due to a 
generally improved system of hygiene, 
we vf ill not discuss ; but, as mastication 
is BO absolutely Eeceasary, even to the 
Btrong and healthy stomach, we ma; 
"-' ■■ ■ added 



enabled to save distress to the other 
digestive organs, when, by age, they 
hate naturally lost some of their power. 
WHITE-WASHINO THE 
TRUHKa OF TREES.- Being one day 
upon a visit (observes Mr, Northmore, 
who recommends this experiment) at 
my friend's near Yarmouth, in the Isla 
of Wight, I remarked that several o( 
the trunks of trees in his orchard had 
been covered with wbite-waab ; upon 
mquiring the reason, he replied that 
he had done it with a view to keep off 
the hares and other animals, and that 
it vraa attended not only irith that good 
eSeot, but several others, for it made 
the rind smooth aod compact, by closing 
up the cracks ; it entirely destroyed the 
moss ; and as the runs washed off tha 
lime, it msnnred the roots. These 
several advantages, derived ftom io 
simple a practice, deserve to be more 
generally known. The white-wash is 

and may be applied twice, or oftener if 
neoessary. 

RULES OF DIET.— No one 
can make roles for another as to the 
articles of diet which willagree with her. 
To the hsaltliy all tbiogs naturally 
eaten are wbolesom^ if taken at proper 
times and in moderate quantities; 
tiioea who are oppressed by their food 
must find out for themselves what 
agreea best with them, and what causes 
disturbance. When once you have a0- 
oertained dearly that B certain kind of 
food disagree* with you, avoid it re- 
solutely : for there is no more despicaUa 
foUy than that of indulging your palat« 
at tiie expense of your health. Do not 
even suffer your politeness to betray you 
into any indiscretion of this sort ; hot 
let your reasonable self-denial be proof 
against tba unreasonable importunity 
of (hose who show tbeir hospitality 1^ 
making war upon the health <d tbeu 
friends. 

ORIQIN OF THE COUHTRT 
DAlfCE.— The Preach country danoea^ 
or oontre-dances (from the parties being 
placed opposite to each other), eince 
called quadrilles, (from their haviDg four 
sides) which approximate nearly to the 
cotillon, were first introduced to France 
about the middle of Louis Fif leeith's 
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reign. FreTioDsIy to tliis period tiie 
dlooBB most ID -ragaa were La Peri- 
gimrcline, La Malelotte, Ia, Pbtbub, Las 
Forlanee, Minnet*, Ac. QuadriUea, 
^en first introduoed, were daoeed by 
fear persoDS only r f onr more were Boon 
added, and tl)ii> the oomplett sqiure 
wu fonned ; but tbs figures were ma- 
teriaHj different from tlioKe of the 
present period, 

STREET ETBJtTETTE.— It is 
customary to lemore tbs tat upon 
meeting: a penon to irtiom yon voald 
Hhow the beat courtesy. Bat it is not 
a neceasary obeervance; the babit of 
merely bowing bdng puraned by losny 
persons of good taito. Tbe serer^ 
modes of salutation mny be said to 
poBBesa different qnalitieB, and should be 
adopted wilJt due r^ard thereto. A 
bow is a respectful and somewhat un- 
familiar reoogmtion ; raisiiie the bsi in- 
dicates a higher d^ree OT Wapectfiil 
feeling; the presentation of the band is 
an indication of friendship, Ac. 

PASTILLES. — There are 
Tanous modes of making pastillee. The 
following are approved redpes :— let. 
Takeofpowderedgumbensxiin 13 parte; 
balsam of tola, and powdered sandal 
wood, of eatii 4 parts ; linden ohsrcoal, 
43 parte ; powdered tregacanUi, and true 
Ifludanom, of eaoh 1 part; powdered 
saltpetre, and gam arable, of each S 
parta ; cinmunon-water, IS parts. Beat 
into the consistence of thick paste, and 
having mode into shape; diy in the air. 
—2nd. Gnm benioin, olibanum, storai, 
of each 12 o^ ; saltpetre, 9 oz, ; char- 
ooa],41ba.; powderof paleroaes, 1 lb. ; 
essence of roses, 1 oz. Hii with 2 ol. 
of gum tragaoantb dissolved in a qnart 
of rose water. — SnL The same formula 
may be varied by the aabatitution of 
pure orange powder for the roses, and 
oil of neroli for the esaenoa of roses. — 
4tli. By adding a few grains of camphor 
to the first recipe, a pastile suited to 
aninvalid'schamber is prepared. If the 
scent of the above seems too powerful, 
the proportions of saltpetre and char- 
coal may be increiaed. Never use musk 
and civet in pastiUea. 

AGE OP A HORSE.— Every 
horse has mx teoth above and below ; 
before three years old bo sheds hi» mid- 



dle t«et]l; atthree he sheds one more on 
each side of the central teeth ; at foot 
he sheds the two eomerand last of the 
fore teeth. Between four and five the 
horse cats the nndertosks ; at five will 
cut his upper tusks, at whieh Idme his 
mouth will be complete. At six yetra 
the grooves and hollows begin to fill ap 
ft little ; at seven the grootea vAM b« 
well nigh tJlvA up, except fhe oaraer 
teeth, leaving little brown spota where 
the dark brown hollows formerly were; 
At eight the whole of tbe bollowt ainl 
grooves are filled up. At nine there ii 
very often seen a small bill to theontsidQ 
corner teeth ; the point rf the tusk i* 
worn off, and the part that whs oonoave 
beginato fillup and becomes ronnding, 
the squarea of the central teeth be^n 
', and the gums learethem 



> disappear, a 
nail and nam 



SMOKE FROM OAS LIOHTS 
— It is pretty generally imagined thai 
the smoking of oeiiings ijl occasianed by 
impurity in the gas, whereas, in this 
case, there is no connexion between ths 
deposition of soot and the qualify of 
the gas. The evil arises either from the 
flame being raised so high that some of 
its forked points give out smoke, or 
more frequently from a careless mode 
of lighting, if, when lighting th» 
lamps, the stopcock be open^ suddenly, 
and a burst of gas be permitted to 
escape heforc the match be applied to 
light it, than a strong puff follows the 
lighting of each burner, and a dond of 
black smoke I'aea to the ceiling. This, 
in many houses and shops, is repeated 
daily, and the inevitable consequence is 
a blackened ceiling. In some well> 
regulated houses the glasses are taken - 
off and wiped every day, and before 
they are put on again tiie match is 
applied to the lip of the burner, and the 
stopcock cautiously opened, so that no 
more gas escapes than is sufficient to 
make a ring o( blae flame ; the glaasas 
being put on quite straight^ the stop- 
coctis are gently turned, nntil the 
flames stand at three inches b%h. 
When this is done few chimney-^laasea 
will be broken, and the ceilings will not 
be blackened for years. 

OFFERS OP MARRIAGE.— 
If tlie offer i* made U writing yon 
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■hould teplj 

poulUe; and tuTing, 
none <rf tha embamaai 
•MUtl intenisw you oia mika Baoh b 
cMdful Beleotioa o( wordB aa wUl beat 
oonre; jour meaning. If the psnon is 
MtiiiuilJe, you slioild szpraiB yonr 
■aisa of hii merit, and your gratituds 
lerbiBpFafennoc^iDitnngtatms; tai 
intt yoor r«flu(d of his hisd on the 
Mors of joor not fseliiig for him that 
paooliu' preferenee neoeiaiy to the 
union he Bseks. Thii makea a nfosil 
■■ litUe painful aa possible, and aoothea 
fhs feeling* ;an are obliged to wound. 
The gaatlemiui'i letter should be re- 
turned Iq your re{>ly, and your lips 
ahoold be okiasd opon the nibjeot for 
ersr KEterwarda. It is hii seorst, md 

Ghave no riglit to fall it to any one ; 
if yoor parenta are your confidential 
' ' ' n ^ oOwr ocouioiLS, he will 



not blame you for tailing 

CLRANINQ OIL PAINTINGS. 
— Soluble Tunishea, such as logar, glue, 
honey, gum uabio, '""gi'", white of 
egg, and dirt geneially, may be removed 
by employing hot water. To know 
when the painting is Tamiahed or ooated 
with such materials, moisten some part 
with water, which will become idamiay 
toOie touidi. To clean Oie picture, lay 
It horieontal^ upon a taUe or some 
' aoD'reni«Dt;daDe,Biidga<rteTtiuwhoU 
■otfaoe with a aponga dipped in boiling 
water, which should be used freely 
tintil the ooatii^beginB to soften; then 
Ute beat most be lowered gradui^y as 
the varnish is removed. If, however, 
tiie seating is not easily removed, gentle 
Motion irith alale breaikcmmbs, a 
I damp linen oloth, or the and of the 
forafin^, will generaUy effect it, et 
assist m doing so. White of ^g may 
be removed (if not ooagulated by brat), 
by using an excess of albumen (white of 
egg, and cold water; but if ooigulated, 
by employing a weak solution of a 
caostio alkali, as potash. 

TIMES OF TAKING FOOD.— 
Katnre has Axed no partionlar hours 
foresting. WhenOiemodeoflifeisuni- 
form, it ia of great importance to adopt 
Bied hours; vAen it is irregular, we 
ought to be guided by the real wants of 
the Bystem asdictated by appetite. A 



strong labouriog man, eogaged In faaid 

woik, wiU require food ofteuer and in 

sedentary man. As a general rule^ 
about five hours shonld el^we between 
one meal and another — longer, if the 
mode of life be indoUnt ; shorter, if it 
be very active. When diimer ia delayed 
•aven or aigbt houn after break&st 
some sli^t refreshment should be 
taken between. Young peraona when 
growing hak regnire man food, and at 
■horter interval^ than those da who 
have attained matiuily. Ghildm 
under eeveil ySHia of age usually need 
food eveiy three hours ; a pieoa ot 
bread will be a haaithy lundi, and a 
diild seldom eats lovad to exoeso. 
Those peraons who eat a late supp^ 
should not take break&st toll one or two 
hours after riaing. Those who dine 
lata, and eat nothing ^twward^ rsquiia 
breakfast soon after rising. 

SMALL FEBT,_Good sense 
miiBt tell that all attempts to render 
the feet cramped and small are in- 
jurious. A oalabrated surgeon of the 
present da; haa aajd, that it is the 
rarest tiung to find a foot the bones of 
which have not been injured by thi* 
practice. He says, the foot is conr 
struoted on the principle of a double 
arch, one lengthwise and the other 
aroaswisa ; when the foot ia nused, the 
ends of the okAm oontrwt ; when it is 
on the ground, and the weight of the 
body rests upon it, they expand, and 
the arches beooma nearly flat i and un- 
' less there is in the shoe ample roam 
for this expansion, some part of the 
delicate structun must be injured. 
The frequent oomplainta we hear of 
inflammation and pain in the joints are 
ocosaioned by shoes made too tight to 
allow thia neoessary play of the foot 
All tha misery of ooms la produced in 
the same way ; and much of the bad 
walldog we see is referable to the same 
OBUse. Now this praottoe is doubly 
foolish, because it not only produces 
much bodily sufienng, but it miasaa of 
the object forwhieh that sarece penalty 
is incurred. However pretty we may 
think littie feet^ there is no beauty in a 
large one orommed into a shoe too 
small for it. The moment the shoe 
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taoki Btnfled, and the instep seeD 
\ie roiming over it^ the liae of the foot 
is mora apparent than it would be ii 
larf^ shoe ; the aim of the wearer 
deteated. ajid the torture ia bome 
Tain. Shoes that are too narrav ma 
the foot look like something rolled up 
and Btufied into them ; they destroy aU 
form and comelineu and render the 
Btep tottering, aa if the aoles of the feet 
were round inataad of flat 

AGE OF FOWLS— The age of 
the domeatje cock vuieg irom aeren to 
ten years. They have been known to 
life longer than this. Buftbo, indeed, 
aaserts that they may reach twenty 
Years ; but, unfortunately tor them, we 
Mts do inter^ in preaerving their life 
ftr any long time, »nd it is only by 
Bome rare aooident they are allowed to 
die of old age. Aged fowls are readily 
recognised by thair liatleesness, the few 
eggs they lay, the great length of the 
period of moulting, the length of the 
spurs, wMoh are also found on the 
females, aa well as Hie dispotdtion to 
orow, and Itie roughness of the feet and 
combs. 

ENAMEL OF TEETH.— Very 
near the goms of people, whose teeth 
are otherwise good, there is apt to grow 
a false kind of enamel, both within and 
without ; and this false enamel or 
tartar, if neglected, pnahea the gum 
higher and higher, till it leaves the 
finga of the teeth qait« bore above the 
true enamel, so th^t the sound teeth 
are destroyed, beesusa the gum has 
fbisalcen the part which is not sheathed 
or protected in oonsequence of such 
neglect. This false enamel must there- 
fore be carefully scaled oEf; for the 
gum will no more grow over the least 
particle of the enamel than the fiesh 
will heal on the point of a thorn. 

POT CULTDRE OF THE 
VERBENA. -^ To have good plants, 
select in April healthy cuttings of the 
present year's growth, whioh will BOOB 
root with a little bottom heat When 
root«d, pot off into four inch pots, and 
replace them where they previously 
were for a few days, when they may be 
removed to a coo! frame to be gra- 
dually hardened. Than shift into lix 
or seven inch pots, and plaoe them 



where they are to bloom. Water at 
this stage may be given by syringiiig 
tbem in the evening ; and as they get 
established in their pots more watw 
will he required. Baui-water is pref^ 
abl^ but whether it is spring or rain, 
let it bs well eiposed to the atmo- 
sphere, and take oore to have it of the 
same temperature as the house the 
plants ara in. Aa soon aa they com- 
mence to grow freely, pinoh out the 
taps of the leading shoots. When the 
lateral eyes have broken sufficiently, 
thin tbem out to five or six ; as soon aa 
they requira support, let tbem be tied 
to neat stakea at a proper distance, so 
that light and air may act on eviery leaf. 
If early blooms are not wanted, it will 
strengmen them very much if they are 
divested of all trusses as soon as such 
appear, until the plants get a little ad- 
vaneed. Weak manure water, free from 
all sediment, may be given once a week, 
and when iJia pots get full of roots 
twice a week, whioh will greatly invigo- 
rate them. Decaying trusses should be 
out off 03 soon as the pips hegiii t» 
drop, and the plants be frequently 
turned round. When aphides make 
their appearance, recourse must be had 
to fumigation with tobacoo imme- 
diately. A calm evening is beat suited 
for this operation, and two gentle 
emokings on successive evenings will 
be found the most effectual. Should 
mildew make its appearance, dust the 
affectad parte with flower of sulphur 
the moment the least speck ia observed. 
The soil used for verbenas ia equal parti 
of turfy loam, leaf mould, and con-dung 
(the latter rotted to a black mould), 
with a small portion of fine river aond, 
osed aa rough aa the patting will peiv 
mit By the above mode I hare grown 
about 150 pots annually for a number 
of yeara back, A^im which we have out 

great supply of fine flowers, from July 

3 the end of October. 

TEA.— The prinoipBl varietiea 
of block teas are bohea, congou, 
campoi, souchong, caper, and pefcoe. 
The last'meiitioned one is the best. It 
is prepared from the unexpanded leaf- 
bud. Bobeo is the lower grade of black 
tea. To the green teas belong twaa- 
kaj, hyaon-alui, hyson, impedal, lad 
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piiipowii«r. The gunpowdei heio 
■tuids in the place of the pekoe, b«mg 
DompoBod of Ul6 unopened buda of the 
■pring crop. Imperial hfion anil 
young b7iaa coiuiBb of the Moond 
and third crops. The light and inferior 
leaveB, Bepareted irom the hyeon bj a 
niimawiDg-machine, constttutn hyaon- 
■kin. The peculiar flaiour of tea de- 
pends on the volatile oil, which ia 
ughtcr than water, and haa a lemon- 
yellow colour, and the taste and Bmell 
of tea. Alone, it acU aa a narcatio ; 
bat iu combmatdon with taaniD, aa 
« diuretic and diaphoretic. It ia ex- 
tiaal«d irom tea by hot mter, in 
Whioh, however, it ia not alwaya equally 
soluble, ita solubility being modified 
by the other conatltuenta. 

HOHEY BEES — Hfearl; every- 
body suppoaea that the bee cnUe honey 
from the nectar of the Sowen, and 
(imply carries it to ita cell in ,the hive. 
This la not correct The nectar it col- 
laota from the flower ia a portion of Ha 
food or drink ; the honey it depoeite 
in ita cell ia a aeccetion from ita mellifla 
or honey-Bscreting glauda (analogaua to 
Die milk-secreting gland of the cxiw and 
other animalB). If they were the mere 
oollectora and tranaporten of honey 
from the flowers to the honey-comb, 
tiien we would have the oomb fre- 
quently filled with molaases, and when- 
aver the bees luive fed at the molaaaea 
bogahead. The honey-bag in the bee 
penorma the lama Amotions as the 
how's bag or udder, merely reo^ving the 
bonay from file seareting glsnda, and 
retuning it until a proper opportunity 
presents for ita being deposited in ite 
^ipro^riate etorehouae, thehoney-oomb. 
Another error is, that the bee collecta 
pollen &om the floweiB accidentally, 
while it ia in aearch (J honey. Quite 
the contrary is the fact. The bee, 
irhile in Hearcb of nectar, or honey, as 
it ia improperly called, does not collect 
iL It goes in search of pollen es- 
aj, and also for nect&r. When 
n of the flower ia ripe, and fit 
for the use of the bee, there ia no nectar; 
when there is nootsr, there JB no pollen 
fit for its UBS in the flower. It ia gene- 
lally supposed, alBO, that the bee col- 
mU the wax with which it oonsbnots ' 



peciaUy, i 
the pollen 



its comb from some vegetabla aubatasos 
Thisia also sn error. The wax ia » 
tteretU/a from its body, as the honey ia ; 
and it makes its appearance in small 
Boales or flakes, or under the rings of 
the belly, and ia taken thence by other 
bees, tendered plastic by mixture with 
the saliva of tl)e bees' mouths, and laid 
on the walla of the oellwith the tongue, 
very much in the way a plaaterer usea 

DISEAaE OF POULTKT.- 



othe 



of 



be premised that , 
vention is better than cure," oonsa- 
quently a fbw general remarks on 
poultty-hoDses, yards, and general 
treatment^ will not be out of place; 
indeed, attention to these particulan 
alone, haa, in many instances, effected « 
perfect oure, where there waa every 
symptom of positiVB disease. Let, then, 
your poultry-house have, as near as 
may be, a south aspect, ita site be dry — 
it may be made bo by draining, — the 
building itself aa secure as posaibla 
from vermin, and well ventilated, and 
the yard, it on a wet soil, dug out at 
least a foot and-and«-ha)f de^ and 
formed of ballast, or briok rubbiah, 
covered with good binding grave!, well 
levelled, and so arranged that wet shall 
not remain upon it, and that it may 
admit of frequent sweeping. In order 
to prevent the fowls, and chicks 
especially, from being annoyed by in- 
sects, clean out the house &«qiieatly, 
and never forget to do tbe samB wiUi 
the nest-boxes, which are their principal 
biding places, and twice or tbrice a 



shallow box filled with wood-aahea and 
dry Band iu which your birds may dust 
themselvea, vbich you will find them 
often doing. Mind I tooad-aahes, not 
coal, aa the fbrmer purity, while the 
latter soil and apoil, especially birds of 
light plumage. If you have perches or 
rooats at all, let them be brood and 
smooth — narrow ones injuring the 
breast-bone. For my own part, I 
prefer having no roosta ; but the floor 
covered with clean straw, or other dry 
litter, well shaken up every day, 
Baaidei good com and that not of on* 
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kind oontmoAHy^ but wiedj giro them 
« good supply of gTMn food r^olarly, 
puticulaj-lj if they have not ^e acceaa 
to a 'mull orchwd or paddock. !□ 
Sne, treat them not aa graminivo7v%> 
only, brvt sa anutufcrmu, which will 
greatlf tend to health. 

PLANTING BOX FOB 
EDQINQS.— The oparaKon ot planting 
box hoa STST bean conaidsred one m 
whioh muoh practice is needed ; that it 
is a labour of time and inconvenienoe, 
CTen to the experienoed labourer, aa 
usually performed, we will not deny ; 
the Eiimple prooeas here recommended 
•aves the one and eaaes the other to an 
•stent which only needa to be kaowa 
to be geaerally praettBed. The usual 
mode, after forrolng the trench and 
inner edge, is to pUoe the atrips or 
tufta of boi one by one along the 
length to be planted, aecuring the name 
from time to time by pressing the ai- 
•avated aoil agajoat me roots, the tips 
being regulated to a line stretched for 
the porpose. Thia iuToIrea an amount 
of kneeling and atooping both painful 
■nd iojurious. Haviiu; provided your 
box, and prepared it m the usual way 



.. _.... -._„.__ will » 

the end ; some ahreda of 

thin string are also required. With 

these ineipBuaiTe and ompts materiala 

eiu can prepare ajiy number of yards 
the pottmg-sbed, house, or other 
building, by laying one stiip of wood 
en the bench or table, on which artaage 
tile prepared box, thin or thick, aa de- 
aired ; then place a second strip of deal 
on the bor, and secure the two strips 
together by tying at each end ; thus ii 
the bos secured, aa it were, between £ 
olamp, and cannot &il to be even 
Tlaoe these lengths along the bed oi 
border, and seoura tJiem by pressing 
the soil to the roots with your spade or 
rake, which done, out l^e ties; thus 
are the laths released from the box, 
and lengths in fitt planted with as 
much dcBpatch as I'ncAes 1^ the ordi- 
nary method, and with an amoDDt of 
regiOaritj sad *TeiineHs not attainable 



by the usoal plan, at the same tima 
avoiding tlie painful, back aching pro- 
Oesa of kaaeling for hours while plant- 
ing but a few yards. 

DWAEB" PlANTa— Choosa 
tJie time when ihe tree is in flower, and 
select a branch, preferring that which 
is most fantastic and crooked. By two 
olean dreular cut^ about on inch of 
bark b remored sll round the stem, 
and earth is applied to the wound, and 
made to presi upon it by a piece of 
cloth. This application is k^t moistened 
until roofai are formed at the inciaioi^ 
whan the branch is remoTed, ia potted, 
and thus becomes an bdependeat tree. 
As the process is only a auhsljtution of 
a part for the whole, it cannot properlj 
be called dwof^nj;/ great care and skill, 
however, are required for its Buecessfm 
accomplishment. In Chins, where the 
prooaBB originate, the treea most com- 
monly thus treated are the dimooarpui^ 
litohi, the fitTourile fruit of the coun- 
try ; the carambol, with its octagonal 
fruit ; the locgan, a kind of plum ; the 
orange, apple, pear, itc. The great rule 
to be observed is, to confine jour ope- 
rations to plants of a suoculeut nature, 
or, in other words, auoh as ore least 
dependent upon soil and water. That 
wa may be aa popular as possible, we 
may mention cactuses, and mesemb- 
ryacece, or ioe-planta, aa illustrations of 
wh* we mean. Small shoots of differ- 
ent TBiieties of these and similar 
families of plants must be taken off 
and rooted in the usual way, and 
afterwai'ds removed to the small pots 
intended for them. It is evident that 
when the space is so small, great atten- 
tion should be paid to the soil and 
drainage. ThelattorwUlbebestseoarod 
by potaherda broken to the size of a 
amall pea, and placed to the depth of 
the third of an inch in the bottom of 
the pot. The soil should be porous, 
composed of white sand, laaf-monld, 
and a portion of pounded crocks, still 
finer than that used for the lower 
drainage. As^rout'iistobedepreoated 
in these tiny specimens, no more mois- 
ture must ha afCbrded than is sufBoisnt 
to secure health. 

GRAVEL WALKS.— lyre tha 
brine from asaltin^tub, and having pnt 
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to it tbtee parts of toft water, pour it 
on your gravel walks : it will not only 
Ullmou, but ^botually destroy vorntB, 
and also preTentweedaapringiiigiip. Be 
ovefol, howevw, not to do tliia if the 
boidera we edged with box, whidi the 
bime will dsabroj ; it Is only BTHilable 
when the walka are bounded with aUte 
or same other mateiial. 

LEIT-HATTDED CHILDREN, 
— Cliildreii are apt to aooiiBtom them- 
aelTea to use tiie left hand more 
readil; than Ute right, and so become 
wh^ is termed Isfthandad. Left-huiil- 
eduen l« always a mark of oareleaB 
nurture ; for no specdn of imperfection 
may be bo easily giuff dad agsmit. When 
the child begins to use a spoon, or to 
handle any object, let care be taken to 
nuke it use the right hand chiefly, and 
also accustom it to shake handa only by 
that hand. By tbeat meanait will aoon 
learn that the right is tiie proper hand 
to employ, tmdin this respect will grow 
up faoltless: 

NATDEE OF HAIB.— The 
hair, when naturBlIy white, or of a veiy 
light flaxen, as is often the case in 
cMldren, and in soTite adnlts, contains 
phosphate of magnesia, which ultimately 
disappearB in children, when their hair 
gradiully darkens as they advance in 
age. The colouring oil of black hair is 
of a dark green, which bacomea lighter 
in the di&mnt shades from black to 
light brown. The col oaring principle 
^red hur is red ; that of yellow hair 
a modification of rod ; that of auburn 
hwr a mixture of red and dark green ; 
tliat of white and flaxen ludr is almost 
without colour. 

FOOD FOK SINOINQ BIRIS. 
— The following is said to be superior 
to the German paste in common use. 
Knead together three pounds of split 
peas, ground or beat to flour; one 

EDund and a half of fine crumbs of 
read and coarse sugar, the fresh yolks 
of six raw eggs, and sii ounces of un- 
melted butter. Put about a third pert 
sf the miitore dt a time in the frying- 
pan over a gentle fire, and stir it con- 
tinually till it be sightly brown, bnt by 
no means burat When the other two 
parts are done also, and all become 
mid, add to the entire quantity six 



ounces of maw-seed, and BJi pounds of 
good hemp*eed, bruised and separated 
from the hueks. Mil the whole well 
together, and it will be found an excel- 
lent food for thrushea, red robins, larks, 
linnets, canary-birds, finches of the dif- 
ferent sorts, and most other singing 
birds, preserving them admirably in 
Bong and featiier. 

BED-CDETAINS mrWHOLE- 
SOltlE. — The piBotioe of eoolonng Hin 
bed with curbuiiB is opposed to bnlthy 
sleep. In many oases tiie material used 
is so thick and poroua as to nnbibe the 
rieing exhalatioiiB, and otherwiee pre- 
vent the free eircnlaiaaD of air. It 
would be in vain to have lofty, well- 
venlilated apartments if this practiee is 
continued. All the purpose for which 
ourtaiua are required, viz-, the preven- 
tion of drafts and eipoenre, are equally 
answered by having a curtain across 
the room or on one side ot the bed, 
without having the roof covered and 
curtains drawn sn closely round that 
the sleepers are enclosed ia as small a, 
space as possible. The fact that if a 
caged bini be hung up in the interior 
of a bed enclosed wiUi curtains, either 
daring the night or shortly after the 
sleepers have risen, it will aoon die, is a 
suffimentproof that the air is so vitiated 
that it is not fit for the support of life, 
and ahowB the necessity of providing for 
its escape and constant renewal. Iron 
bedsteads are preferable to wood in pro- 
moting oleaiJineBs; there is not so 
much harbonr for dust, and conse- 
quently for vermin; and, when ja- 
panned, they are most ea^ly washed 
and kept clean. 

A TERT BEVITING ODODR. 
— Fill with recently-gathered and di4«d 
lavender flowera, stripped from thrfr 
stalks, autall wide-necked scent-bottles, 
and just cover them with strong acetio 
add. A morsel of camphor, the size of 
a hazel-nut, may be added, with advan- 
tage, to the lavender, in each bot«e. 
Sound, new, and closely fitting oorfu 
should be used, t' 
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It ia exceed iugly refresh- 
ing and wholesome, and has often 
proved vety acceptable to invalids. 
The lavender should be gathered for it 
before it is quite, folly blown. 
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GABDENIKa FOB SEFTEHBER. 
Ths FiJiwiEB OAHBBlt. — Tliii month 
U the period for looking orer dl green- 
hame plants, trinimui(; them, ilirTing 
the Turfaoe of soil in the pots, clear- 
ing tbem, and getting them back into 
their vinter qnarten. Id this we moat 
not em into (ho common error of over- 
orowding; no two ^ants ought, nnderany 
droumstanoea, to touch each other. All 
the bottoms of the tramea ought to be 
hard and imperrioiia to wet, that the 
Tatar given to plants may not soak in ; 
and tluy should alope a little, that it 
maj run off. I^yen of camatioaB and 
picoteea shonld be now cut &om the 
parent plants and potted in Rood loam, 
in pot* aiiB 18, a paic in esi^ pot, and 
be placed in frames for the winter. The 
pin^ that are potted should be also pot 
under glass, or, fc>r want of that coo- 
Tenience, plunged in beds of cual-aih, 
saw-dust, or sand, in sucli a way that 
they may be protected with mats, or 
coTered with long, loose litter. Auri- 
culas grown in pots most be loolied 
OTer, and raliered of their decayed 
stalks and yellow laoTea, and at the end 
of this mtutth be placed in a regular 
winter pit or &ame. Plants in the boc- 
dera that are to be saved in pote ^ould 
now be removed to the greenhouse, pits, 
frames, or dwelling-houses. This mouth 
may be said to be the beginning of bulb- 
planting for early bloom ; and all the 
Botl kinds, such as liliea, crown impe- 
rials, &o., must not be long out of the 
ground. Calceolarias are propagated by 
ofisets and cuttings. O^ets diould now 
be taken from t£e plants and potted; 
cuttings which have been atruck should 
also be potted into single pots. Chry- 
santhemuma to bloom in pots should now 
be gat under glass. Tender greenhause 
plantu, mnat be housed before the month 
la out. &0W all kinds of hardy annuals', 
and if they are well up and establiehed 
before the winter sets in, many will 
stand well. Ponaieg may be struck 
froni cuttinga in time to get atrong 
before the winter seta in. Seedling 
flowers, and all the biennials and peren- 
nials, may be planted out if hardy, and 
Dotted if tender. Bnowd^'ope and daffo- 



be planted in 

Fbuit QASnm. — Fmit most h» 
gathered in dry weather, and, if possible, 
when the snn is powerful ; it makes a 
remarkable difierenoe in flie period of 
their keeping. Nerer drop them, for 
the slightest bruise will cause prematura 
decay. The rule foe gathering should 
be when the pips begin to colour slightly. 

KrrcRBN Gakden. — Potatoes that 
are ripe may be taken up and stored: 
they are always tips when the haulm is 
decayed. They may be stored in a dry 
cellar, covered over with straw, or in. 
pita heaped np and covered OTsr witli 
straw and mould, hnt never in large 
bodies. Onions as they ripen must be 
drawn and dried in the son on the groDud 
for a day or two ; they should be etored 
very dry and cool, and where they have 
free air. Earth tip celery, choosing dry 
days for this work, and bruising the 
lumps of soil smaU. Cauliflowers: prick 
out the August sown ones ; the warmeat 
and best place in the garden should be 
chosen if they are only to be protected 
in the ground ; but if you have a com- 
mon garden-frame and light to spare, 
plant them three or four inchea apart 
under it. Plant out, in any spare 
ground, cabbage plants, six inches apart, 
and in rows fifteen inches apart, to 
be drawn as coleworts. Hoe winter 
spinach, removing them where too thick, 
and leaving thsm six or eight inches 
apart. Seeds should be gathered aa 
they ripen. Let them be well dried. 
Sow salads every month, if there be a 
demand to supply. Plant cabbages out 
in all empty spaces not likely to be 
wanted for other crops. Carrots and 
parsnips may be taken up as required, 
until tiie leaves turn yellow, when they 
may be all taken up and stored. As- 
paragus is recommended by most pro- 
fesuonal gardenera to be cut down this 
month ; those who do not wish to ei- 
hauat tubeir beds should perform this 
operation at leaat two montha earlier. 
Sow radiih seed ; your aucceaa will de- 
penda f rjat deslupon the sort you aow. 
Tlie fiirtber the year advances let the 
Todiah be ahort-to^ped, or yoa get k 
quantity of leaf wittiout any root. 
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JonRNST Sixth. 



Ik flrat atardng on onr Journey of Dis- 
eovarr ire commenced our phyeiological 
letnaua b; s dMcription of titose vital 
iB'gaiia which wen the source of beat, 
nutrition, and reapitation— ItB longs, 
heart, and atomach ; bo, in Uie manner, 
we now propoaB, in this Our eonduding 
jonrney, to begpn our inquiriea at that 
centre of the house from wbich are dif- 
foeed warmth, comfort, and ventilation, 
viz., the hearth, fire, and the fuel used 
tia beat and the circulation of air. 

Tht Bearth and tht Oralt, Andireni, 
^e. — How many cycles of years or apea 
passed before man thought of making 
any change in the hearth wbich nature 
■npplied him on the bosom of the earth 
it would be an idle waste of time to in- 
quire ; but the sudden flooding of the 
habitation from rain or inundation often 
led to the extinction of fte Are, and other 
discomforts conaequent on ita damp and 
O^osed position. 

To guard against this conrtanlJy 
ncnning annoyance — doubly irritating 
dnring a feast or the daily preparation 
of food,— a contrivance waa adopted, 
first by means of blochs of turf or atones, 
to raise the fire on a Mnd of dais or plat- 
tarm, to protect it &om any sudden rush 
of water. This contrivance, called a 
rtrt-done, was not only of service in 
protecting the fire, but became of tbe 
utmost importance in a culinary point 
of view ; for when thoroughly heated, 
its margin answered all the purposes of 
an oven, on which the good-wife could 
bake her cakes and bannocks, or simmer 
for the invalid the ptisan, or night 
'-1 her rude, unglazed pipkir 
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3 the roof, and (he fire 
moved from the middle of the floor to 
the side of the house, the rere-dosse be- 
came the real and figurative hearthstone, 
which, through l>ie innumerable changes 
of mora than t tbouMud yean, ia still 



to be founJ in its primitive eimplieity 
in nearlv every &nnhouse and peasant's 
cottage in the kingdom. 

When wcod waa the only fuel, and 
the fire was replenished by entirr 'Agota, 
or anns'-full of knotted sttcks, a want 
was soon discovered, viz., flmeana of keep- 
ing the mass of flaming wood from falling 
among the company seated or lying 
round the fire. For this purpose, two 
taU bars of iron, with a knob at one end 
and aharpened to a point at the other, 
were used ta confine the blazing wood. 
These "andirons," as they were called, 
were driven with their pointed ends into 
the ground, one at the back, and the 
other in the front of the beatUi or rore- 
doase. In the turbulent ages between 
the eighth and the sixteenth centuriea, 
when there were neither posts nor tele- 
graphs in the country, a kind of rude 
semaphore was establishGd, by wbich 
distant parts might be apprised of threat- 
ened danger. This was efiected by light- 
ing beacon fires on all tie elevated places 
along Om coast, or inland through the 
country. The chief points, however, 
where these alarm fires were displayed 
were on the outer wall or donjon of 
some feudal castle or border keep. For 
this purpose a huge iron basket, round 
Or square, and standing on metal legs, 
was firmly built into the highest parapet 
of the fortress, so as to contain Uie fire, 
cause an instant ignition, and a Same 
powerful enough to he seen on a dark 
night by the irarder on the next castle ; 
who, Betting fire to his beacon, sped on 
the aignal to the next and next, till all 
the marche or border was called to arms. 
This fire-basket, or beacon-cradle, was 
the prototype of all the gralea and stoves 
which, since the introductioii of coal. 
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When the rere-dosae was m 
to the side of the bouse, the "andirons^' 
— Bucb as we have described them, the 
two tall uprights — became useless, as 
the fuel then used was generaily of a 
uniform size, consisting of billets of 
wood or coots, with an underlay of 
brushwood, called bavins, to ignlto the 
larger fuel. To support these billets 
and logs, two horizontal bare of iroUr 
each supported on four legs, were placed. 
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one on eaok ode of the luurtli; ud 
while the bavins vers spraad on the 
wre-doBse, the large piece* of wood were 
laid uiroB8 the iiao ban, or "dogs," n; 
they were called, bBiiog ■ sort of le- 
■Hnhluice to a lonf-bodied tuntpit. 

The tnnaitioii fiom the ^imiti'reuid- 
iioiu, doga, and be«con fiie-bukM of 
the Middle Agea to tlie elegant drawioK- 
i3om Btora of bomuhed Meel, and the 
kitchen range, Tith ita admirable i^itm 
of ateam aeeonoMdation, u too perfect 
to nstid a word of otMerratian, and ve 
ahall now isooeed to direct our inquiry 
to the arQcle burnt, or that nbstaiu-e 
&om vhich man, in hia half-eivilized 
condition, obtained ana of his giesten 
animal enjoymMilii, — aamiih; Emd then 
proceed to inTe«tigate the labject of— 

LlOHT AMD FuSL. 

In tn^iieal dimea, Ills ipoottaiMMia 
eombiution of llw aoorched herh«» and 
dried T^etalian. moat ml^ ha«« led to 
the knowledge of calling into eziatanee 
a light or flame by Qia IrictioD id dried 
IHacee of bark, or Uie rapid nvohition of 
one piece of wood in a hole drilled in a 
larger, aa practiaed at the present day 
by the aborigineaof Auatialia. Inother 
localities, tiie hreaMn^ of stones, or tLe 
mere fricttw in digging, must have re- 
peatedly led to the stnliing of sparks, 
which, Mling on some witJiered moes 
or crumbling heib^e, has at onoe in- 
structed tiie aarage how to procure Are 
by the concusHifia of iron and atone, 
■whenever reqoired ; the knowledge that 
the closer tin teitnre irf tlie stone, the 
greater the qnantitji- of latent fire it 
contained, waa a discovery certain to 
fbllow on the other, till at length that 
magazine of fire, the flint, traa dis- 
covered, and priced as one of the most 
Taluahle of domeetic articles. A jnece 
of rouKh iron, of a coavenient size, 
under the mibseqUent name of a steel, 
quickly mggeeted itself to the reasoning 
uculties of the barbarian; and, slung 
together, these two items, the flint and 
tfeel, were eDtmsted to the safe keeping 
of tho chief or patiujch of the tribe. 
Han's wants are ever progressive, and 
it wBS Bom found that it was 'Ot enough 
jnerely to cany the implements for elicit- 
ing fire, unless a conveiiient means of col- 



lecting the sparks was also close at hand. 

Obscrvarion and ingennitj were not long 
in guiding reflection to a portable tinder, 
which far surpassed the oomporatiTely 
modern invention of buiiit linen. Thia 
Bubstance, a fungous excrescence, oommoB 
to the oak, ash, and some other tract, 
wsa known as tonohwood or spunk, and 
BoieSti&caUy as agaric. Still, tboal^ 
an admirable substance for receiving 
and spreading the spai^ fto-ced foos 
the flmt, it required conaidenble ait, 
and some expenditure of breath, befora 
the atoQui of fire could be blown into a 
flame, a reed or tube bein^; used like • 
blow-pipe to facilitate igiu.ti<»i. When 
the tindfii-boz was fiiat made perfect bj 
the addition of sulphur or brimstone 
matcW, it is difflcuU to say ; but in all 
probability it is one of the most ancient 
domestic article* which has come down 



years ago, from the palace to the meaoMt 
hovel, uiBn waa not a dwelling in GiMt 
Britain that had not a tiiider.^>os, with 
ita extinguiaher, steel, flint, and matches, 
complete; and now it vould be last 
difficult to God one of those once ui»- 
versal household artictes, a spinning- 
vheel, than a tinder-box. 

When, about the year 1618, the instant 
taneouB light was fiiit invented, a aumher 
of new discoveries came out in rapid 
succession, in which, b^ means of pbM- 
phomi and other chemicals, a light wu 
obtained, either by dipping the match in 
add, stnking the point auddenlv, or by 
friction over a rough Bur&ce. Eipenso, 
however, was the ^at drawback of each 
preparatioD, and it was not till ISU, 
when the Germans, by manu&icturing 
the common lucifer at a price that placed 
a box with moieljian a hundred matchei 
in the poesesaioii of the most destitute, 
that the flint and steel may be said to 
have entire^ gtme out of use. 

Having ^own how our anceatorB ob- 
tained Ore, and the contrivancea by 
which they kept it together, we will 
now glance at the materials used for 
fuel. Wood, of courro, was the flirt 
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BO limit In moarland counties ind 
boggy diatrictii, irhere timber iru ecant 
or totally w«ntin*, man's ingaiiiity soon 
diacoTered a vuiiable lubstitute, sur- 
passiiig evQii Tood am % fual — thifl was 
the ligb-t, elitstic esipet under hi« feet, 
the fibronB sod over wUcli lie waited. 
TMb aubetanca — cool in its earliest sta^, 
and known as peat oi tnif-— had tbe ad- 
vantagB of beiii eamly lighted, gave out 
an immense body of beat, and became in 
eertain. locaJitiee then, as now, the chief 
— indeed, the sole attdcle of faal used. 

When the nobles and gentry first be- 
gan to live apart &om their domeitica 
and Tetainers, and had their meals served 
in the private ohamber, it was customary 
to use cborcoal as well as cord-wood for 
their firea. When at length, however, 
the custom of cutting down the finest 
' Soiett timber for the porpcees of buildiitg 
and fnrmttue, witii tlie Test quantity 
consumed for fuel, began to deaoWe tfa« 
land of ita trees, it became nacesiary to 
find another material for building, and 
a itew substitute for the fira. This Utter 
was soon obtained in abundance, in jxhat 
was then and long afterwards known as 
sea-coal, — so denominated because con- 



had probably been long fumiliiir to the 
hardy Norlhombriaiis, it was not till 
the year 1239 that the first charter was 
eranted by Henry III., allowing the 
digging of sea-coaL During the next 
himdied yeais the use of ooal must 
have Bpread Tcry generally over the 
kingdom, if we may judge ft«m the 
nuiaber of edicts passed prohibitittg ita 
employment, particularly in London, the 
smoke being considered highly injuiious 
to health. The public, however, had 
become so conscious of ita value, that 
all restrictions on its use were powerless 
to check ite consumption. For a long 
time the coal obtained was so inferior in 
quality, cbusisting principally of shale, 
Uiat it could not he burnt without the 
assisUnce of a considenible amount of 
lai^e wood. This objection only con- 
tinned, of course, till the miners bad 
descended fer enough to reach the deep 
strata or main coal 



To give ourfeJIaw-tiBTelleraajiistideB 
oftEie formation ofeoal, or the "coalmeB- 
soies," as they are technically called, we 
must go baek to a period in the history 
of the vwld whea the whole eaitii mts 
in a tranxitory atage, half aalid, half 
fluid, and the vieldingBoraH that fwioed 
the crust of the globe was covered with 
vast forests of fera-like tiees, and a 
dense nndergiowth of reads, giaut nishe*, 
and dank jnngle graas ; the whole, by the 
rich, warm i^me in which they grew, 
and the hot, humid atBaoephere that snr- 
iDondad than, being drawn up with 
quick and rank Inxuriance. If we 
people this voioelen wilderness, sur- 
round it by a hot and hazy atmoaphra^ 
with huge, lizard-like reptiles crawling 
up the trees or burrowing in the reeking 
sUme, and vast-trunked monsters, wttt 
short legs and sucker feet, sleeping en 
the brink of some stagnant pool, wa 
may form a bir idea of the earth's ap- 
pearance thousands of agea befbre ma 
advent of man, and picture what was 
the nature of that vegetation which, 
now ccnverted into a mass of black, 
bitunuDoos stone, we use for dail^ 
fuel. If, in imaginaticn, our travelteit 
will &ncy some oimvulsion of nature in 
a mxnnent overwhelming theae fern-like 
foreats, and prostrating in the slimy sral 
trees, undergrowth, and herbage, till tha 
fallen vegetation is piled fathoms deep ; 
and then, in fancy, see the whole swaU 
lowed up by some yawning earlligu^e, 
and the black ooze, reeking ^tit pesti- 
lence, flowing over the engot&d forest, 
they will understand tlie first atfgt in 
nature's grand pnxwss of coal formai* 

in the course of many ^es the stagnant 
pool has hardened into morass and slime^ 
and another forest has qtning up as denee 
and rank as the former ; that this, too, in 
turn is overthrown and buried ; and tW 
three, four, or five such growths and con- 
Tulsiona of nature have taken plaee, 
and with an intermediate layer of soil 
between each layer of vegetation, the 
whole has been pressed down and buried 
still deeper in the boican of the eardt, 
and they will realize the matorial out or 
whi«h coal ia ftvmed. 
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A very pertinent question will here 
lue to the mind of our felloT-trsTelleTS 
round the hoiue, — Wlut flnt induced 
muL to mine tiie eixth for fiiel F Ifo 
one could ha,w told him he would find 
coal there, and he wu not inB&ne enough 
to hope to diMOTBT trees and Tegetatioa 
in the centre of the earth. The ques' 
tion is 10 natnnd that we will &t once 
attempt to reply to it entiiEaotorily. 

It IB tnu) that the minea of Cornwall 
had been worked fbi the Hicenieiana, 
Cartbaiiniani, and probably for Solomon 
himeel^ two thounnd yean before coal 
vu generally known m thia eonnby : 
hut Uioee muM wen earned through 
the Bolid rock, in localiliei void of buried 
T^^tation ; lo the knowledge of coal 
conld not have spread from the tir 
mines of Cornwall. The explanatiar 
we are about to gire ia mneh more sim' 
pie and natnraL 

Afler the eeriei of fem tontU hu 
been for age* hennetically locked up in 
the earth, many Taat upheavingB of 
the aorface took place, volcanoes 
formed, monotBins raised, and 
thrown up. In these earth- v 
and violent eruptions, the beds of 
bniied vegetation were in many pWes 
displaced, split, and parted by vast sub- 
terranean obasma from the rest of their 
strata ; and while some portions 
far below their original level, others 
were either turned over on tiieir edges, 
and forced so near tlia surface crust of 
the earth as only to be a few inches 
beneath the soil; while in somi 
stances, as on the margin of hills or 
■ides of valleys, the coal actually pro- 
jected, or, as the miners term it, "cropped 
out of 1^ land." Here, then, the coal 
was eittier directly visible, or in pUcea 
BO near the greensward, that in di^ng 
his garden or a fbundation for his houae, 
the peasant was morally certain to come 
upon the treasure, wmch, as he daily 
became more oonsdous of its value, he 
would naturally follow deeper into the 
bowels of the earth. 

In this manner we believe man f 
aeqnired a knowledge of coal; for 
burning properties as a fiiel, he was. 
all probability, indebted to an accideat. 
Coal consista of bitumen, charaoel, and 



earthy matters, and is composed chemi- 
cally of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
a small proportion of nitrogen. In the 
decomposifaoa of coal, the oxygen unit«a 
with carbon, forming carbonic acid, or 
" ehoke-damp ;" and the hydrogen, unit- 
ing- with another portion of carbon, 
forma carburetted hydrogen — atreat 
gas, or "JIn-imnp;" which, generated 
in crevices of the mine, are two of tbe 
most deadly enemies the collier has to 
encounter in hia aubterranean perils. 

VegttabU Ooat ia divided into two 
varieties — the brown, or lifniCe, and the 
block, or bituminous cosl; the latter, 
the sxticle so universally employed for 

jrui«raI(ir.^ii{Cbiif isthelaatormost 
advanced stage of the coal fbrmation, 
when it has reached its highest stste of 
perfection. As peat represents the Jirtt 
stsge in the oonveraion of vegetable 
fibre into mineral coal, so fossil, anthra- 
cite, glance, stone, or caonel coal— fbr 
tie names are synonymous — represente 
the laat, or periect sti^ of the transfor- 
mation of vegetable into mineral matter. 
The peculiar qualities of the anthracite 
or mineral coal are, that it anitt n# 
mnokf—til the bitomen having been 
eihauated, — throws out an intense heat^ 
and when lighted, bums with a dtar, 
tright flame, like a candle ; hence one 
of its commonest names, that of candle 
or csnnel coal. 

Some idea of the inoreaeed consump- 
tion of cool in the United Kingdom may 
be formed from the few following sta- 
tistics: — In 1802 the quantity of coal 
imported into London amounted to 
872,3SB chaldrons; being an aanuai in- 
crease from 1782 of nearly 10,000 chal- 
drons. In 1848 the product for the 
whole empire was 32 millions of tons ; 
in 16 years this sum had nearly doubled 
itself, for in 1SS4 the amount hod 
reached 60 million tons. This again 
in the uz years fi-om 1864 to ISGO had 
increased to 71 millions of tons. 

The present amonnt of coal raised in 
Oreat Britain is 8S million tons, Bhowing 
for several years an anniuU mcriaie m 
more than 24 million tons. This enor- 
mous yearly consumption has naturally 
produced great anxiety, and much apieii- 
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tiflo inqair)' as to how lone Uie coal 
fields of Qreat Britain are likely to en- 
dure so enonnouB sr drain on uieir i«- 
Hourcee. Tlie result of t^iii inqnirj taa 
been Tory TBrious. By one ostimate thf 
amonnt of the coal yet in the seam in 
England, 9catliuid, and WsJee, is calcu- 
kt^ to last, even it (he present drain, 
for eight or nine hundred years. By 
another computation it is reduced t» 
three centunea ; vhile the moat dia- 
liearteniiig eatiniate fiies the peiiod of 
the extinction, of British coal at a hun- 
dred and fljtr years at the utmost. The 
JisoDvery of on artificial fuel for the 
uses of propulsion and manufacturing 
jmrposes, and the inTention of an iUumi 
natmg medinm from other sources thai 
those of coal, Tould of course prolong 
the duration of our coal measures, as an 
article of domestic fuel only, for several 
ceoturies beyond even the moat favour- 
able estdmate of its possible duration. 

By assuming that it will be impossible 
to mine deeper than 4,000 feet, and sup- 
posing that our consumption of coal 
goes on steadily incTiarmg at its present 
yearly ratio of 2} millian tons, the 
'atest snd most reliable estimate is that 
the ooal-fielda of the United Kingdoi 
will be utterly eshausted in TWO acB 



HOW TO TREAT A WIFE. 
Wb hRTB tomaiAan met with a few 

inslruotions which may serve you. Pa- 
tienoe and dieerfulnees are Oia great 
raqnisitfis in married life. Ton may 
have great trials and perplexities in 
your business with the world, but do 
not therefore carry to your home a 
clouded or oontraoted brow. Tour 
wife may have many trials, which, 
though of less magnitude, may have 
been as hard to bear. A. kind, con- 
ciliating word, a tender look, will do 
wonders in chasing &om her brow all 
<douds of gloom. Yon enooonter your 
difficulties in the open air, fanned by 
beaven's oool breezes ; bat your wife is 
often shut m from these healthful in- 
Snenoes, and her health fails, and her 

tioity. But,.' ■ 

IS tnalfl and i 



rows (0 which yon are a stranger but 
which your tendemesa can deprive of 
all Uieir anguish. Notice kindly het 
little attentiooa and efibrta to promote 
jour comfort. Do not take them all as 
a matter of course, and pass them by, 
at the aaroe time being very sure to 
observe any oraiaaion of what you may 
eonsider due to joix. Do not treat her 
with indifferenoe, if yon would not 
sear and palsy her heart, which, watered 
by kindness, wonld, to the latest day of 
your eiisteiioe, throb with sincere and 
constant afiectioo. Sometimea yield 
your wishes to hera, She has prfife]> 
anoea as strong as you, and it may be 
just as trying to yield her choice as to 
you. Do you find it hard to yield soma- 
tdmest Think you it is not diffioolt 
for her to give up always t If yon 
never yield to her wishes, there ia 
danger that she will think you are self- 
Ui, and care only for yourself, and 
irith Boch feelings she canoot love you 
■B she might. Again, show youneU 
pianly, so that your wife can look up 
te yon and fe^ that yon will act nobly, 
and that she can oan&de lit you judg- 

DBLArS. 

SI BOBIBT BOnTHWBL — 1516. 

[We copy the following versea from 
an old EogUeh book, and believe their 
promptings just as good as though tlHiy 
were not ivxi hv/adred and fifiy-mtn 
years old I] 
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HOME, AND ITS PLBASDEBS. 
Is the™ any othor wcwd in the to- 
e*t)ula>T ol nations tiwt a ea «ipra- 
Bve, so suggeatiyB, so gontk^ «nd so 
important m it» wide eignificBtion n 
that vbjcb headB our artide I Bgnie ( 
What a taliEmuo it is, what a spell, 
what an InTooatioB I le there anj 
heart, old or yonng, Oat dosi mat beat 
raaponnre to the sotmd of tiiat one 
vordf Is thera any brain bo dull into 
whieh it doea not flash with a gmh of 
BaK«ti" oongrnoui fiudnalioms I We 
baTB all had a home. I^rbapa we 
have not all 1^ one; bnt we baTseer- 
tainly all had one. Change of time 
and oircnnuitaDOea nuy hava ao bafflBted 
tu about the great world, tb&t wa feel 
too casmopolitaa ; and in am easy adap- 
' taMon to ell plaeea, and to aU aorta of 
oiBD, we lose that home feeling whiob 
makei acme spot an indlTiduolitf as 
it wai^ whioh nothing else ahali be like. 
Peihapg there are many who, with a 
philoBophio reach above oommoB 
feeling, hold aloof from the domea- 
tiraty of BociBty, and with a aelf-iii- 
flioted Pariahiain, if we may bo allowed 
tho eipreseioQ, will not be of a homo 
homely ; but these are the eccentiici- 
ties of human natnin. We apeak of 



you ill had 

All men, then, have lost a home, are 
trying to make a home, or are atriv- 
ing to keep one that they have. Every-' 
body has his or her ideal of some- 
where, of some place of rest, of 
complete aatisfiiction, where the roar 
and the din of the great worZd may not 
eater, or if heard at all, would be es- 
teemed for its contrast to the serenity 
within — a hoaie, in (act, for without 
lerenity there is no home. We used 
to think in our very young days, tl»t 
the highest title that man eoold give 
to nun was his most Serent Highness ; 
and we now think that a man who la 
happy in hia home, at his own firsside, 
with the partner of his heart smiling 

Kntly upon him, and hiaUttle eluldrea 
iking like shiniag content (as some 
author iias it), is to all intanta and 
If a»ch< 



one be not, why than, aa Otbdlo 8^1^ 

i " ohaoa has ctHaa again." 
I Lot us loiA at tiiat boay mmdMut 
I upoa the mart of nation! — fire in hia 
leys, keen calculation in every niiMda 
Cd his fsoe, his brow tinted with «om». 
tluag of the tokia- of the yellow oi« 
he atrugglaa andpaoti for. He baa hia 
aomenta wban with moistened eyei 
and taint nghs, he thinks of his oliild- 
hood'a home, of his father'a fireside ; 
and when thrara will rise up befoia 
him the dim speobal band of past com- 
paniona, of post sfieotiooa — ^hia me- 
tiler's tender glanoe, hia father's ooon- 
ael, tlie playfal tecidaRieBi of a sistor'a 
love; and in camparisoi with that 
lost home, not loat through &alt or 
folly of lui, bat awaUowsd up ia tfaa 
Tortu of time, ha will for the mo- 
ment think Jightly of his lulls, •and 
bonda, and balanen, his uauriea, and 
his oadi aooomilfl , and hia dream will 
be yet to maks a hrane where there 
d>aU be smiles and peace. 

For what is it that yonder pale stu- 
dent coniumea the n^tly oil t la it 
far fame? The empty applause of 
those whom in his heart of hearts ha 
holds but ohaaplyl Ah, no — he is atrji- 
ing for a home. He pietures to him- 
self the vine-clad porch of some simpl* 
cottage, and himself upon the threshold, 
with tie hand of her whom ha lovea 
in his, and all the world beyond them 
banished Sroai thciT contemplation. 
These men, tlien, are striving to make 
a home. They naj never reach th> 
goal of their ambition. They may, 
whan the harbour of refuge is withm 
their flight, sink fainting by the way f 
or they may find that habit is ae strong 
as this first aspiration after a homei 
and they go on then striving until the 
grave t^oses tha aocoiint, and gives 
them a quiet home indeed. But stUl 
they have iutppineas in the pursuit, if 
to them it were but an ignis tttvju 
which they never much cared to reach. 
Some are battling to regain a loat 
home. They have had the blesdng, 
and treated it like a bauble, untU it 
slipped &om them, only then showing 
itself to them, as the shadows of ad- 
roU between than 
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«nd H, what k Jewel tb«y Hstb lost; 
and home i> somethitig akiB to lore, 
in the respect that, once lost, it ia not 
fssily reooTercd ^tdn. Bat >uch psr- 
■onB will commence their pnnnits, and 
tbTongh the cxnwda of humanity, as 
tlioag:h feanbly knhiDg for gome re- 
iDemhered bnt lost fiwc^the^irillBaird 
for another home like onto the one that 
has left them. 

Home !■ the reriTiftdnf ap^ tiiat 
braoes many & heart to da ita dntj. The 
mariner, on the wid« ocean, aa he cfinga 
to tbe tnH spar tiiat ia alono between 
kira and etranity, thinfca of his home, 
■nd hie graap tigbtetu, far he fesh that 
the spirit of that boly word baa given 
him Btrengith. The aoldier, upon the 
Bcomhlag plains of India, dreams of 
home at last in bis native land ; and 
the watch fire palesat hia foet, he amilea 
as the vision of his native village rises 
bdbre ht« mind's eye. The veriest 
tagrant tiiat begs from door to door has 
hia home, li it be but some deserted 
hotel into which to crawl at night, 
when the blasting wind ie high and 
mighi^. The hotne«peH is aroimd and 
about us all. Qive.tho Ti^gedest orehin 
yon can find in the great city on alma of 
unwonted unonnt, and ten to one bn' 
lie shufflea home with it. The profani 
and TnlgBT are noenstomed, when tltey 
wish that any mde blnater^r, op 
public occasion, ^ould be quiet, t 
viae Wm to go " home." Even they 
know that home ia the kingdom of the 
heart ; and in the thatdied cottage, 
titrongh which the hollow wind wbistlea, 
as welt as in the gorgeona palatial |nle, 
redolent of warmth and peifiimea, die 
home-epell lingers, and there ia no pli 
Kkelt. 

A. happy home! Oh, what a spell 
there ia in the words 1 Ctji human am- 
bition point to a highn- hope than that, 
imlesi it abaudons this great sphere and 
flies its gaze upon immortality I And 
after all, wliat is immortalitr, and the 
God-like hope of Chriatiaiu^, bnt a 
happy home for ever! Ia there any- 
t^g in the wide world ao giadoua to 
heart u the home fire-side t Home- 
Toioes, tfaeir sights and sounds T Home 
tears airer have in them a redeeming joy 
that makea them all but adtttial 



who, with hnmble means 
quiet wiahes, — the man with a mind 
attuned to the harmonies, and to thd 
beautieB of nature, iriio has a home, 
where envy and unthaokfulnees find no 
place, where dear domesdc lore and 
gentlenasa are the presiding angels, U 
indeed a Serene Bighnen ; and hag 
nay be continue so, and may our happy 
ootmtTy be ever celehnrted as the latid 
of Home and Hearts. 
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. - —A introdoe- 

of candlea amongst the domei- 

oc otrnventsncioi of life have be«D in' 

a mannar no less productive of refins- 
ment in the taste and lubits of commu- 
nities than were those of soap utd 
glass ; and although the time at wbioh 
they were firat uaed is not exactly 
known, yet their consumption has been 
daily extending more and more, paHj- 
oulu^ of Ute years, notwithstondit^ 
the many and refined means devised by 
the inquiring spirit of the tamo to iUu- 
mine the hamlet se well as the metro- 
poUs, the dweUii^ of the humble ms- 
chanic aa well as the court of tbe 
monarch. 

FromtlM remotest period BDbatitnte* 
have been found for supplying by art 
the place of the great lominary of day 
during the intervals of hia absence ; & 
spears, however, thiat not candles, bat 
lunps, were generally used, in wbioh 
oil was oontainod in the way that sug- 
gested iteelf as most convenient, m 
Holy Writ many referenees are made to 
candlea and candle- stid:a; and con- 
formably to the idea now attached to 
these terms, a person mijfht suppose 
that the manafiiotare was no novelty in 
tiioss ramote igea; but, upon furOier 
consulting the same sacred record, it 
will be observed that these tenns were 
nasd either in a metaphorical aense, or 
otLerwiae the translators have been at 
&ntt in raidaring; Qte meaning of a 
word in the Otinital tmgue by one 
which do« Dot express the same in 
modem langnages ; tor, Hat the candle- 
stitlH were intended to support lampa^ 
not eHtdiM, ii pUn from he initra^ 
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tioriB HoMi laceirod from tbe AJmight; 
for ruRking the golden oodlertiak ■ — 
" And thou ehalt nuks the Mevea. lunps 
thereof, and they shaU light the hunpa 
thereof that they nuy give light OTer 
agoiiut it." Further taatimaniei^ ihoir- 
ing that oliTe oil wm employed for 
thoea lamps, may be found in the book 
of Levitioiu, from which, M well aa 
from the foregoing, it ia plain that 
caudles were not In use among the 
ancimt Jewi. The authon of Oreeoe 
sod Rome were equally ignorant of the 
candlf^ and although Pliny and other 
writara mention it, yet tlw only infbr- 
mation to be gathered from Utem ia, 
that) their candle ooniiitad of itringa of 
flax, imbued oi oorered OTer with pitch 



THE STEREOSCOPE AHD THfe 

DAQUKRSEOTYPE, 
Aa far back ai 18SS, Profewar Wheat- 
atone announced a remarkable diaoovery 
in binocular yidon ("ight with two 

Sea), which had the eSeoC of deceiving 
a aenaea ao completely, that mere 
dcawiogB, seen under peoiiliar oircura- 
atanoe^ were conTerted into solid and 
projeotinz bodiea. Since then -Uie in- 
genioua diBfioTery has been modified, 
•nd mDoh improTod by Sir David Brew- 
•ter. This, however, had not the effect 
of bringing the wonders of the disoovery 
|trominentIy before pnblio notice ; and 
it mu not until it had reoeiTod the 
pnblicity of the Exhibition, and the 
assistance of a talented photogr^her in 
adapting his art to the discovery, that 
the nature and value of the atereoscope 
became at all undentood, at leaat, be- 
yond the circle of a few aciontifio sooia- 
ties. No language can convey an 
adequate idea of the wonderful disco- 
very. It may be observed, however, 
that the stereoscope somewhat resem- 
bles, in appeaVance, a double opera- 
glass. Two pictures of a person or 
— 3up of persona tsten »t slightly 



s (so 



group 

differ! 

near aa posaiblo with the different angli 

of the eyes), are required to produce 

theilluaion of solidity. The two upper 

glaseea of the SlereoBOOpe, which we 

place to the eyes, form a sort of aquiat 



well known that tmder Mwli 

three, by the same rule tliat one ia aeon 
aa two. So with ths atereoseope j tha 
two pictures of the one object ale coH' 
verted into three ; only one, however, 
ia seen, and that (by the reaected imagcB 
of the two (ailing at the tame time up<ai 
either eye) aa a perfect solid projecting 
body, or aariea of distlnot bodiea, ao- 
cording to the sah)eat introduced ia the 
picture. Imagine a bmily group of Ave 
or six peiBonaao repreaented, eaoh onc^ 
to the sight, is separated from the other 
with a perfect roundnees and fulnesa of 
natim. Iiength, breadth, thickness, and 
distanoe from each other are eaoh dis- 
tinctly visible ; and if the group b» 
taken from the middle «f the room, ao 
is it found through the atereosoopek 
each figure standing alone, forward and 
detached from the wall or groundwori: 
of the picture. The apace behind ia 
clearly seen, and if one ' if the peraona 
represented be holding furward a book 
or other article, it is not seen fiat as in 
a picture, but round and forward aa in 
a model, so that the eye can easily mark 
the distance of the body from the book, 
and vice versa. To produce this aato' 
niihing illusion through the aterso- 
soope, it ia necessary that the utmost 
accuracy and delicacy of touch should 
be observed in the two pioturea to be 
viewed. They must be taken alao at 
the exact angles, so that their refiected 
images may fall on either ey^ oonsa- 

quBntly daguerreotype pi'" ~" 

culiarly adapted for thi 
D^uerreotype pictures ■ 
exact in every respect ; bung a work ot 
nature it cannot poasiblj err; andhenoa 
it ia that the astoniahing discoveries of 
Wheatatoiie and Brewster remained in 
oomparaldvB abeyance until M. Claudet 
came forward and applied hia beautiful 
productions to the inatrument. L^ 
any family at the present time sit for 
stereoBcopic Daguerreutype pictures in 
a group or singly (for the discovery ia 
now being extenaively applied to por- 
traiture), and their great greai QRaiT 
grandson's children uiay aa easily see 
them in youth, life, eipreaaiou, and 
alTooit movement, as their own imma> 
diate circle of a< 



C'.(H>^le 



Wb bear a great deal af talk about the 
money which ia sometimes paid far 
eggB at choice kinds of poultry for the 
purpoas of incabation, and inten'* ferj 
to<a. to join the hua and ciy, tmd talk 
about it too ; bat when ne consider the 
ease with which produetivt fowls might 
be procured and kept, the pric« oflen 
gireD for new-laid eegs, for eating and 
domeetic purpoBee, ia a matter much 
more astonishing. The attention of 
formers baa lately been repeatedly 
called to this subject, and some few ore 
giving it the notice which it so much 
merits. Poultry ia a kind of stock 
vrbioh &ts in readily with other nmmala, 
consumes produce which wimld other- 
wise be wasted, requires little space, 
and yields a return during life, as well 
as when killed for the toarket. The 
kmd of fowl beat adapted to the pur- 
poses of thoBo who wish to supply the 
markets ia a much disputed question ; 
but without losing a sesson in length- 
ened deliberation, it ia easy tempocwily 
to fix OQ the kind which ajgitan beat, 
and, while realiaing from them, experi' 
meuta on other kinds may be corri^ on 
at small expense and trouble. The 
Spanish fowl lays an ^g more maanifl- 
cent in size than that of any other kind 
of fowl ; t^eae eggs hare been known to 
weigh OB much as four ounces, while 
those which usually snpply our mar- 
kets are from two to two and a half. It 
may be worthy the conaidaration of 
thcHM) who collect e^s for the market, 
whether eggs sell better for exceeding 
the usual size, and worthy the conside- 
ration of the housekeeper whether such 
eggs are better for domestic puipoaea. 
Ithos been afSrmad by one of oat best 
judges, that there ia so mnoh lets rich- 
ness in the Spanish fowl's ^g than in 
that of the Cochin-China, that two eggs 
of the last would make as good a cus- 
tard aa three of the first There is 
great difiTerence of opinion about the 
laying properties of the Spanish fowls ; 
some persons find them excellent layers, 
while many complun that, although 
their egga are very !arg(^ the number 
which t£«y li^ it jtrj tmalL The 



Spanish fowl's egg is thiok in form, 
and the shell is white. The Doik- 
ing also lays a fine large egg; 
but her chiu«cter as a layer varies 
greatly in different looalities; tbese 
fowls, like the Spaoiah, are some- 
times complained of us indifFereat 
tayera, and sometimea praised for 
being very good iu that particular. 
The eggs are white and good in flavour. 
The Cocbin-China fowls lay a great 
number of eggs, and have one good 
quality which would tell well in the 
hands of persons anxious to have a 
regular supply for the markets; they 
do not, like most kind of fowls, leave 
us wiUiout egga for montba together 
during the winter, but the supply f^m 
them is almost as good then as at othar 
Beaaons of the year ; winter is a time 
when egga will always realise a good 
price. The Coohin-China ef^ are of 
medium dze, being larger than those of 
the game fowl, and amoller thou the 
Spanish, about as large as those which 
usually supply the markets. Those 
Cochin-Chioa hens which may be con- 
sidered the best layers will resort to 
the neat and deposit an egg daily, with 
mmiterrupted regularity for many 
weeks together. These belt laytrt an> 
distinguished &om thoae whioh are aub- 
ject to the freak of nature of laying two 
eggs in one day, for which uimaual 
activity the owners often have no rea- 
son to be grateful. There are few per- 
sons who keep Cochin-China fowla who 
do not meet with instances of this ui^- 
natural fecundity, but it is generally at 
the expense either of regularity iu the 
aupply — of a perfected eggahell — or of 
fertility in the egg. Soft eggs are often 
dropped without interrupting the daily 
laying. The Cochin-China eggs are 
partdoularly delicate and fine in flavour. 
The shell is more deeply tiated than 
that of any other kind of fowl, being 
variously tinged withshodes of buff and 
chocolate, and sometimes tettered over 
with chalky- looking specks, which giva 
it a peculiarly delioat^, pearl-like ap< 
pearance. The chocolate tint is more 
admired than the yellow. Aa this 
colouriog in the eggshell is peculiar to 
the breed, a depth of shade ia valued by 



; but it ii I 



i impentive, 



ki well BB tboie wtiiah have been 
bied here, will Hometimes I&t eg^ 
sot vei7 mncb mora coloured thoa 
those of thn g&me fowl, and eT«n 
flle Bune hen will lay eggi of 
difibrait bIiwIss. In beauty of forni 
■nd pinmage there nre few fowls whiob 
azc^ the game fowl; thsir quarrel- 
gome diipootioi], howerer (although 
eiaggerated by Borne author*), eiiata ia 
« luffident degree to render keepiog; a 
nnmber together troubleaomeaud eien 
dangerouB to themaelvat. In produc- 
ing fowls for the table thaaa would be 
baa profitable than lUger sorte, aa giT- 
In^ leu weight of meat, but the 
•biAeni aie very delicious in flavour, 
u are alio the egga. The egg is rather 
■mall, with a tinted ihell. The familiea 
-which now go under the name of 
BambnrghB are ooDsidered goad layera. 
Tbeae are the fowls among which the 
decision of the farmer is most likely to 
hesitate ; but whatever breed may be 
fixed on let it be iepl part, and with 
oleanlineas and alrandaat fetding, par- 
haps there ia no kind which waiild not 
ni^a an ample return. Although, per- 
haps, no fowls match the Cocbin-Cbina 
in the number of eggs which they lay, 
moat aj^prettygoodlayerB if well oared 
for, and abmidEoitly fed. Where food 
has to he purchased, and a large Bap- 
I^y of eggB ia desired, it la the best 
•oonomy to boy the best com and meal, 
and to give the fowls as much aa they 
eati eat. When the owner poBBeasea 
refuse com for which he can And no 
ready market, the eaae ia diSteentj and 
a little waste does not matter, as it 
would do if the food ware paid tor. 

THE TOMATO. 

To many persons there is something 
impleasant^ not to mj disguatfaig; in the 
lUvour of this exoelleot &uit It has, 
however, long been used for cutinai^ 
purposes in Tarious countries of Eu- 
rope. Dr. Bennett; a profeaBor of some 
e^ebrity, cooBidera it aa infaluftble 
arljcle of diet, and ascribes to It 7^ 
medicinal properties. Es 



declares: — 1. That the tomato ia ouaot 
the most powerftil dsobatruents of tlta 
Materia Mtdic*; and iioA, in all thoae 
affbc^ns of (he lirer and other oigans 
where oakimel ia indicated, il is pro- 
bably the most effeoliTe and least 
bArmfuI remedial agent known in the 
profeasian. 2. That a chemical eztraot 
will be obtained from it, which will al- 
together anpeisede the uss of calomel 
in the gutb of diaeaKa. S. That hebw 
aacoaM^illj treated diarrhcea with this 
article alon& 1. That when used aa aa 
article of diet, it is almost a soTerdgn 
remedy for dyspe^eia and indigestion. 
6. That pereona in ordinary should 
make use of it, eltiier raw, cooked, or 
in the form of a eatsop, with their daily 
food, aa it is the most healthy ortiola 
in the noCsna aliraentaria. Prafeeaor 
Rafiaesque, of Franca, aaya : — "It ia 
everywhere deemed a very healing v«- 
getable, and invaloable article of food.'* 
Dnnglaaon aavB; — "It may be looked 
upon as one of the most wholesome and 
valuable esculenta that bdong to the 
vegetable kingdom." ProfesBocDickent 
asserts that it may be ooosidered mon 
wholesome than any other acrid saooSb 
A writer in the Farmtt't Rtgattr si^ : 
— " It has been tried by several peiaoDB 
wltb decided Buoeeas. They were af- 
flicted with a chronio cough, the fci< 
mary oauee of whidi, in one caa^ waB 
supposed to be diseased liver — in ano- 
ther, diseased lungs. It mitigates, and 
sometimes affeatuaUy checks, a fit «f 
coughing. The method moat commoolf 
adopted m preparing this fi-uit for dsSy 
use, is to cat them m slicea, and serm 
with salt; pepper, and vinegar, aa jon 
do ouonrabara. To stew them ; remove 
them ripe from the vines, alioe up, and 
put them in a pot over the stove or fire 
without water. Stew them slowly, and 
when daaa, put in a small pieoe of 
good butter, and eat them a* yon do 
apple-sauoe. Some add a little fknil^ 
and bread finely Dnunbled." 

RBBtABKS OTT POULTBT. 

FlEDDlo. — This subject ia not generally 
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» nith many a 
Md^ moimel, SDd will do weS with one 
good fead of com p«r (h^; bat U is 
not •Imra that psnma koqniig fowls 
«an WMonuoodate tbom Om ntmairo- 
^fMBditutiiarofoTs neooaarj tojTO- 
tide what thin' reqtdro by arti&nal 
tamaa. Moat fuiden an amre that 
ftnriB ragoire other things bendM wmid 
oom for thoT iMl&n,— Eadi as green 
■ni animal food, odcanoaa matter and 
grit ; and 1 oonaider it afasohitdy ne- 
- --- - •■ '[.be soppHa' — " 
dari]* while 






i laying 



aad monltiiig. The green food may 
oadat of graM, lettnoea, ohiooiy, oab- 
i»g», ke. The ammal food la naturally 
'-«MilB,b«eti(a, grab^ womia,niagg(ita, 
fto; ; and, wban a npp^ of titeae ttH, 
then bntehcE^ ofbl, tdlow-ohuidlaa' 
gwama, ta any reftias neat, will be 
found Teiy advoctageoiu. la winter, 
•a aUowuioe of fat wUI be found bene- 
fitdal, sa, by tha intentd combiutian of 
the oarbm, of which fat is prinoipelly 
oompoaed, the animal heat will be bok- 
tainad, and, oonaaqnently, laying will 
be promoted. Calovaons BaUsr enters 
larg^iabotbe fonaatiraiof boneeand 
Ogg-wella. Chalk, io Haall piece*, i^ 
EMommended; bnt I do not ind the 
fowls very fond of oUdng it ; naturally 
a«y eat the shelle of ^ila, end othw 
■mail land ahells, wfaidi, with. &n hard 
ofb. 



« largely ta the production of 
^^ I. B^-Bhdl^ thrown &om the 

bow, me greedily eaten. The beet 
mib«titnte I haTe found to ccnaiBt of 
bone powder, a email qoanlitj of which 
DUTbegiTCD daily in -Uieirfood; and 
tUa I bn« fonnd to ours lome of my 
high-bred hena of b^ingaoftmiB, whni 
a Mgular otamming with <iha£^did not 
■uoeeed. Hempeeed, lineaed, and Bun- 
flower-seed, are ytirj natritioiu, and 
conduoiTe at laying. For reaidi^ young 
ohiclcana. I have fonnd milk-ounla 
(where eadly obtained), mixed wiUi 
groimd oats, to be the beat food] where 
not obtainable I tue groond oata, mixed 
with water, with a vnall quantity of 
bone-powder added ; or rioe, parboiled 
amd rolled in ground oaie or badey-meal, 
BO aa to separate the grains. And 



pieoe of buUucl'a IItst, boiled hard and 
grated, ia also an eioeUent ooouioDBl 
" for tie Htae diiokens. Ihicks am 
HI tnnchermen, and require to be 
filled. I hare fbnnd trtinging-nettlea, 
chopped and nvnatened with pot-KiiaoE 
or wash, and miiad with a biiibII quan- 
ti^of poUazd (»' mod, to b« adi«^i 
food, sod, wil^ an ocea^oal feed A 
com, they thrive wdl on it. 



Ftsaas operate in two ways,— if good, 
tliey are a defence ; if poor, an o^ce. 

I^y a fiirmer, t^ too sparingly seed- 
ing his new meadows, h^ had to ctdt 
his whole hrm. 

Erery farmer should see daily every 
animal he has, and inspect its condition. 
Weekly visits, aa with some^ soon re- 
sult in veakly animalB. 

The man who provides well ahaltered 
cotes for his sbeep in winter, will soon 
find plenty of eoo^ for his own back. 

A good housewife should not be a 
person of "one idea," but sboald be 
equally familiar with flower-garden and 
flour-l»irrel ; and though her lesson 
should be to lessen expense, yet the 
scent of a Sne rose should not be leas 
vslned than the cash in the till. If 
ber husband is a, sUlful sonar of grain, 
she is equally skilful as a sewer of gar- 
ments; he keeps his hoes bright by 
use, she ieeni the hose of the whole 
fimuly fai order. 

ON THE CHOICE OF SPECTACLES. 
SnHnAOLM ana nsually manufactured 
of an OYii tatTO and ■nail size to render 
them mom elegant ; bnt, as regards 
thrir ntiH^, it ia infinitely preferable 
tliat they should be large and ronnd, 
oovering not only tha globe of the ey<^ 
bnt also a part of its vicinity. This is 
espeoi^y neceaaary for coloured ^aasea 
employed to mitigate tie imprteeion of 
light, in tlie cases of pbotopbotna, and 
congestion and ohrouio inflammation of 
Oie internal membranes. The border □( 
such glasses should extend to the mar- 
gin of the orbit; oHierwiae the jight, 
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•■paoIiUy that whidi is Fsfleoted from 
the BTOond, iri]! strike apon the dr- 
aamiertiaoo ot the riobe, the iMDlrs 
only bedng proteoted bj th« daikeued 
gUBd; BndthaimpraamoiitliDJiprodaoed 
la doably injoiioiu oa twoount of the 

, oontraat. 

Something Bbmlar ii true of lezuea 
when the; are oval and too small ; re- 

. fraction takes plaoe onij for otijeotB 
placed in front of tiie eje, whikt thooe 
placed BboTB, below, or Uteraliy, es- 
peoiall; during the movementa ot thi 
organ, present their natnral image. A. 
Tery dJEagreeable oonfuBiDn and in- 
eqiiahty of vieion, and BOmetimea 
diplopia, nanlts from tbia. Theaa 
effects are more muked whea the 

S' iBses ai« bi-ooDTez or bi-ooncaTS ; for 
en their diminished ourvatnre at the 
nrcumferenoe causes Tision to be leas 



BOopio glaasas, that ia to say, in the 
meniaeua form, may be advantageously 
employed, oonvei-oonoaye for the 
[Mvabytii; {with predominance of oon- 
vexity) and conoave conrei for the my- 
opic (with predominance of ooncaiity). 
Aa to the glaSBes of cylindrical surfaoe, 
I have not yet been able to form 
a concluuTS opinion in regard to 
them. In general it has appeared to me 
that they have no appreciable advan- 
tages, and that if they are to be oaed, 
the; ahould be ohoaea of a number a 
litUe more feeble tJua other glassea. 
The framework of speotadea should 



bility is lost, and the eyes are fatigued 
by IJie vacillation of the image ; if it be 
too narrow and heavy ^a templea are 
compresaed, pain and a feeling of mi- 
eaaicesfl are {^oduoed In the puta near 
the eye, and secondarily in this orfran, 
•nd the Bight is thua aSeoted. The 
glosaea should be neither too near nor 
too tv from eaoh other ; if this oon- 
sidera&on ia Dot attended to, diplopia 
and other anomalies of vision may 

In wearing spectacles they should be 
carefully placed pantUal, and not ob- 
liquely to the ilia ; for the oblique 



ioindsnoe of {be rays impura the oleiur- 
ness of the image. If brou^t too iMar 
the eye they hinder the morementa of 
the lida, or the tian^arence of the 
riaiBas is dsatavyed- by the contact ot 
am cilta, of tears, nod of mnona. 
Eqoal nore should be observed not to 
FHOove them too far, and place them 
mora or lew low upon the nose, which 
changes thedr mode of refrsctian, and 
gives them a different power from that 
which their number indicates. To 
speak generally, they should be placed 
aa near the ey^ids aa may be without 
causing them to come in contact with 
the CLQa. In thia respect the confor- 
mation of the nose, of Uie eyes, and tha 
edge of the orbit, may oocanou difficul- 
ties which should be vanqniabed by the 
optician in giving to the framea th« 
partioular form which the dicumatanoea 
reqmre. 

Tear^ transpiration, the vapour ex- 
haled in the respiration, «ad that oon- 
toined in the air, are deposited more or 
less upon tha giaasea of spectaolea. 
They ^oold, tbwafore, be oocaaionally 
taken off and carefully wiped nith a 

SGce of fine linen, or, what is better, 
le wash-leather. When they ore laid 
aside, the surface of the glaesea should 
not be brought in contact with tLo 
objects on which they ore placed, for, 
tpecially if convex, they ore eaaily 
xatohed by the contact of dust, foreien 
ibstances, and tha inequaliljes of ^ 
Burfaces with which they are brought in 
contact They should be placed open, 
on their border, or folded with the 
branches placed underneath to protect 
the glasBU. Tha purity of the material 
of tha glaaaea and the polish of their 
surfHces ore easentiaL 

When spectacles are necessary the 
following rules will determine whether 
you really require the aid of glaasea. 
When we are obliged to remove small 
objects to a considerable diatance &oin 
the eye in order to see them distinctly. 
If we find it necessary to gat more light 
than formerly, as, for instance, to place 
the candle betneen the eye and ^e 
object It on looking at, and atten- 
tively oonaidering a near object^ it 
labgiiei the ^ye and becomes oanfuBed, 
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OT if it appeara to have a kind of < 
sen or mist before it. When s 
printed lettera itre Been to run into each 
ottar, end hence by looking stsdlastly 
on tliem, appear doable or treble. If 
the ejee are bo iaiigued by a little ei- 
•rdse, that we are obliged to shut thom 
fh)m tims to time, bo as to relieve 
them bf looking at dif^ent objeota. 
'When bU UuIm di!Wim»t«nc«a concnr, 
or any of them tepantel; takes plaoe. 
It wul be neceeaaiy to seek awiataDoe 
from giswea, which will ea«e the eyes, 
•ud in some degree shock their tendency 
to become vone ; vbereaa, if they ba 
not asnated in time, the weakness will 
be considsrabl; increased, and the eyea 
be impaired by the efforts thej' are 
WtmpeUed to exert. 



irid'B 



MINTJTEiraSS'OF OBJECTS. 
While pondering 
arouDd world's stupendons rolling, 
among which our globe, Tsat as it is, 
l^ema but an atom, we are astounded 
by the immenBity of the univerM. No 
less astonished mnit we be when, turn- 
ing from th^ conaideration of the mlghtr 
whole, we contemplate the minute sub- 
diviaions of the material world. Though 
it is no( true that matter may be inS- 
nitdy Bubdiiided, in the strict and ex- 
tended sense of the word, yet it ia de- 
monstrable that it can be subdivided 
beyond any fractional pait which can 
he indicated by figures. In other 
words, although Nature has her limits, 
they extend farther in minnl«nesa, oh 
well as in Tastneea, than our powers of 
conception can enable us to apprehend. 
Without going brther than Uie case of 
animalcnla, as exhibited by the magni- 
^^g powen of the microacope, we can 
ascertain that animalcula tbemselres, 
■0 small as to be impalpable to the 
naked eye, are preyed apon by others 
as much smaller tW they, as they are 
to the vegetable or animal productions 
on which they exisL A single grain of 
blue vitriol mil give a fine blue tinge to 
six gallons of water ; *ad to a similar 
qoanCity less tluui a grain of cochineal 
will oommunloate a * • ■ ■ ■ 
A idcgle grain of n 



yean^ give a very psroepldble odoor to 
a room in which it is placed. Yet the 
air which it each instant perfumea is at 
every instant making way for tbe no- 
perfumed air of the external atmo- 

STATISTICS OF MUSCULAB 
POWBB. 
iLkS has tils power of imitatbg almoit- 
every motion but tJiat of flight. T» 
effect these be bikS, in maturity and 
health, 60 hones in his head, 60 in his 
thighs and l^s, 62 in his arms and 
hands, and 67 in his trunk. He haa 
also iSi muBdea. His heart makee 64 
pulaations in a minute, and therefore 
3,810 in an hour, and 62,160 in a day. 
There are also three oomplete circula- 
tions of his blood in the idiort space ol 
an hour. In respect to tiie comparaMvs 
speed of animated beings, and of im* 
pelled bodies, it may be remarked that 
aize and construction seem to have little 
influence, nor as comparative strength, 
though one body giving any quantity ol 
motion to another is said to lose so 
mud) of its own. Hie sloth is by no 
means a small animal, and yet it con 
travel only fifty paces in a day ; a worm 
crawls oi^y five inches in GOsei»nds; 
but a lady-bird can fly twenty miUion 
times it own length in less than an hour. 

7 minutes ; an antelope, a mile in a mi- 
note ; the wild mule of Tartary has a 
speed even greater than that; an eagle 
can fly 18 leagues in an hour; and a 
canaryfalcon can even reach S60 leagues 
in the short space of 16 hours. A vio- 
lent wind travels 60 miles an hour; 
sound 1,113 English feet in a second. 



FoRTUSATXLT, at the present day, olock* ' 
and watches are so plentiful tliat but 
very few penons would like to regulat* 
their time by the flowen of the £eld. 
It is, hovraver, interesting to notice the 
various influsnoes and efibots of the 
weather in relation to plants as well ■■ 
animals, and there oan b« no doubt 



mmaDmiB. 



trhatBTsr that mnoh may bs loaned b; 
atodying their action: — As there are 
bnt ten of the eqmnootul plants irtiioh 

ri at stated boan, the two flrat on 
rollowing list are taken from those 
irtdoh Avt at a ^ven hour : 



..JMaathaapnUte. 

I. leUoir lasfs-bssid Tngitcfia prstsaii 
t X«llinriltTirf-Ut„.LMiit*daD*BnnniBl* 

1. CoBBOBBV-tUnl 

. fBpettadhawkno 

J. Bwmisrfnaix... 

«, Tliiiiia luftililii niHiiilaia 11111111111 

-(BrnmOflitttAio. HrpHftBrb glalin. 

ICwtAneHiUlow . Main CnuUntaiu. 

1«. OardeDlMtuea Urtnca wHra. 

11. Alploa UMard - 

bnAwwd Cnpli Alplna. 

U. Btaa-flDwar«d Al- 

pdna SoDcha* AljdBns, 

To this ouiioiu tim»-pieae a eonple of 
Tdgatable bsrometsn nuf be added, 
wbioh act npon Bmilar principlsa, and 
are, likewise, snfflciMitly aoonrata for 
the gardener and farmer. The flnt 
barometer is the Afrioan mangold, or 
Calendula plnTialis. If the ACnean 
marigold does not open its flowen in 
the morning about seTsn o'olook 70a 
are sure t» hitve nun that day, eicapt it 
i* to he acoompanied with thunder. 
The second barometer is the SOwriaDi 
sow-thistle, or Sonohoi Sibericaa. If 
the flowers of the Siberian thistle keep 
open all Di|^ jon ai* sare of lain next 
•lay- 

Hdllid 'Warn. — Add to mw quart 
of wine one {dnt of water and one 
tablespoonfal of allspice; boil them 
together a few minutes; beat up six 
eggs with sugar to your taste ; pour the 
bcnliDg wine on the eggs, stirring it all 
the time. Be CEireful not to pour the 
eggn into the wine, or thej will curdle. 






■ bowl jonll droll Iha wtilti, 

Balij. but UiB whttMwiih nrlteh 




> lb* Mllet wUb (b* wlD^ 
AnlddrU hriiUj' lO (he Uoh. 
TbaD poor It <ff into ■ pUeliar, 



Wlio leta ncA pracimi Uqnld msL 

Sn RlASONS TOB PLANTma AJf 

Obdkuu). — 1. Would yoD leave an 
inhcritanoe to jour ohildren F Plant 
an orchard. No other inTeetmont of 
moaey and labour will, in the long run, 
pay so well. 2. Would you make 
home pleasant — the abode of the sodal 
virtues r Plant on ordiard. Nothing 
battat promotes, among neighbours, a 
feeling of kiodoesa and good^will than 
a treat of good fruit, often repeated. 
9. Would you remOTB from yonr 
ohildren the Htrongest temptations to 
steal r Plant an orchard. If children 
oaimot obtiuQ fruit at home, thej 
are very apt to steal it ; and when 
they have leuned to steal fruit, ther 
are in a fitir way to learn to steal 
horses. 4. Would you ooltivate a coD' 
staot feeling of tbaokfulnesa toward* 
great giver of all good 1 Plant an 
orchard. By haviog constantly befbre 
— me of the greatest bleaaings given 
an, you must be hardened i^eed 
if you are not inHueaced by a spirit of 
humility and thankfuhieBS. 6. Would 
you have your ohildren love their 
home, respect their psranta white liv- 
ing, Mid venerate their memory when 
dead — in all their wandering look hack 
upon the home of their youth as a 
sacred spot — an osais in the great wU- 
demess of the world f Then plant an 
orchard. 6. In short, if you wish to 
avail yourself of Uie blessings of a 
bountiful Providenoe, which are withla 
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J'anr reacb, you raust pUat bb orobard. 
And Trhen ;on do it, ate Uiat jou plant 
good fruit. The bast ve tbs obaqieat. 

pBXPiAizioN or lavnD Qldk — All 

ehemiaU are aware tbat when auliitioi 
of glue (gelotODa) a heated and c«oUd 
ftereral times in oont^ct with tlie tuc, it 
loses tha piopertj of forminK ajellj. 
H. Omalia obaerred, Uut a eolution of 
iiinglaea, aaaloged ia a aealed glaea tube 
and iept in a state of abullitioo on &e 
watsHiatii for aairenJ 6m, pKaauted 
the (tuna {ihanomenoilt Uut ia to aay, 
the iJoe remained fluid and did not 
tarn a jelly. The oliaiige 12iae poo- 
iucad ia one of the |irDblBQia moet 
difficult of aolutioB in orguao ohe- 
v^Mbcj. It B17 be mipfoiai, honemr, 
that, in the alteAtios viuoh the glue 
nudeTgoes, tin oxy^ai of the aii or of 
the water pl^ a p^ioipal part ; what 
leada me to Uiink this ia the effeot pro- 
dneed opon g^na I7 a amall quantity ol 
nltrio add. It ia well known Uiat b^ 
treating gelatiDe with an excess of this 
acid it ia aonTertod by heat into malio 
and oxalic aoids, btty matter, tannin, 
Ihl But it is not thus when thie glue 
is treated with its weight of water and 
with B small quantity ol nitric add ; by 
this means a glue it obtained which 
javEerrea nearly all ita piimitive quali- 
taes, but wldch has no langer tbe power 
of forming a jelly. Upon tliis proceas, 
which 1 communicated, ie founded the 
PaiiaiaD manufacture of the glue ^hich 
ia sold in France under the title of 
"Cfaife Liqnidt ei JmUlerablt." This 
glue being very convenient for oabmet- 
Bikkan, join«rs, paateboard-woriLen, 
toy-makerB, and othen, a« it ia applied 
cold, I think it my duty, ia order to 
inoreaae its aumufooture, to publish the 
prooeii. It conajata la taking one kilo- 
gramme of glue, and dissolving it in 
one litre of water, in a glazed pot over 
a gentle fite, or, what ia better, iu the 



time. When a 



i melted, 



£00 grm. of nitric add ^pec grav. 1 '32) 
efe to be poured iu, In small (quantities 
it a time. This addition produc" — 



die add is added, thenMal iiUlw 
taken &oni the firc^ and loft to eoid. I 
kave kept the glue, thus prepared, la 
an open Teaael dumg more than iw« 
jean, without ita undergoing anj 
change. It is very conyenient in obi- 
miaaloperaUons; I use it with advantage 
in my laboratoiy for the preservation 
of vaiiona gases, by ooi%ring strips of 
linen with it^OoBtpta Bendui (1852), 
Chemical Qaxettt. 

Fattendtci or Piob.— By direct ex. 
periment^ it has been ascertained that 
jngs fiitten much better on cooked than 
on taw food. This being the case, it ia 
only vaate of time and materials, w 
■Uo loss of flsah, to attelI^1t to fattm 
pigs on rati food itf wlutevM' kind ; tor 
although soma aorto of food btten bat 
tcr thui othera in the same state, yet 
the same soi^ wh^ cooked, fattMl» 
mn<^ fhater and bettn tlian in a taw 
■tote. The queetio^ therefore, KXaptf 
is, what i* the beat siwt of food to (xma 
for ihej>arpoae<rflBtteuiiig Digit Boot! 
and grain of all kiada, wh<m oooked, 
will fatten figs. Potatoes, turnips 
oarrota, panmtp^ mangold-Hurtael, w 
roots ; and badey, oat% P«mm^ bwm 
lioe, ^diaitooin, aagiHti, will mI&Mm 
them when pMpaiwd. Whioh, Hum, of 
all these ingraduata skonld boMledwd 
aathe moat oouiiehin^ and, at thesMM 
tim^ meet eeaDamiBalf Oanots tmA 
parBDipa, amonnt roote, are not eanlj 
attainiide ia tluseounti7,aBd tharefDM 
cannot be regarded aa eooDomioal food, 
and as to the oUter aolta of roots, wbMt 
eooked, potataea doubtJesa ooatate 
more noariahmeut than turnips, even 
in proportion to tlieir former piioeat 
tor it was easy to obtain 10s. for a tos 
of Swedish turnips, as Ss. for a boll ct 
forty atones of potatoes ; and yet pot^ 
tcea ooBtained solid m^ter in the pr»- 
portiem of twenty-five to tcot^nd^^itf 
as regards turnips. It is now, howenr, 
questionable whether potatoes can b* 
depended on as a orop at such a price 
' " ' ~ eoonamiwlly. But 

worthy •( 
anenuon. k oobhobs fifteen per oenk 
of solid matter, potatow IwTing twen^ 
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n par «eat. ; but It « 
Dportitm of the protai 



teiftU 

tk<T 01 

at ^3> -gthr. 



ooBtun TMpaotlTel;, when dried 



proportloii of th« prot^ti 
1 the maiiBold-wurUel la 
u great aa in the potnto. 



Lm OT Vkbtabiai. — It hu been 
•unmed that the principle of life in 
Tegetablsi U of the aams nature u that 
in Boimala. Dr. Harcet teated this 
^urioiu theory by meaiu of aUoniform. 
He foand that if a drop or two of pnre 
ohloroform b» placed on the point of 
the common petiole of a leaf of the 
•eniitiTe plant, tbe petiole ia soon seen 
to droop, and direotly afterwardi the 
leaflets collapee in luooeuum, pur by 
pur, beginnuig vitii those that are 
■huate at the eztrecnity of eaeh bnnch. 
X minute or two afterwardi, moat of the 
leaTes nearthat on whieb the ohloTOfona 
ii placed, and iltoate below it on the 
Hme itMn, droop one after the other, 
tnd their laafleta ooll^Me, although not 
in BO demded a maonar aa those of the 
Uat to whioh tiie ohloroform ia applied. 

How TO Rum ^ Sox.— 1, Let him 
have hie own w^. 2. Allow him free 
nae of money. S. Sufbr him to roam 
where he pleaaei on the Sabbath, i. 
Give him full aoceai to wicked oom- 

CioDB. 6. Call him to no aooount for 
eTeninga. 6. Fomlah him with no 
■Utad employment. Pnnue any of 
those ways, and you will experience 
a moat marrBlloua deliveranoe, or will 
have to moom otot a debased and 
nUsed child. Thousands have realiaed 
the Bad result, and have gone aorrowing 
to the grave. 

Hi.TOBnTO KznB.— Theaa I prefer on 
the gronad, and formed of damp turf, 
lined with dry heatii and Linchen or 
liver-wort, oolleoted from trees, &«. The 
■Mt should be made so laj^a that the 



hen can jiut tU it, not very deep, and 

u nearly fiat iudde at the bottom a* 
possible, so that the eggs may not leaa 
against each other, or they are very 
liable to be broken, especially by tho 
; hens turning theoL A little Sootoh 
snuff ir alio a good thii^ (a keep the 
nest fn, from vermin. Why I reoom- 
mend ground neets, and rather damp^ 
is, that it is Bdmitt«d that the hen that 
st«als a neat in a hedge or ooppioe 
generally hatijhes all her eggs, and 
brings home strong ohickena ; whereas, 
tlie one that sitA at home, in a dry box 
or basket, often spoila many of her ^K^t 
and her chickens ore frequently weakl;f, 
whioh I attribute to the great evapora- 
tion that takes plaoe from the eeg 
during incubation in such unnatural^ 
dry nests, which also rendu* tha 
chicken feveriah and weakly. In sap. 

Crt of which opinion, I can say, J hava 
tohed my bast brooda in neeta thus 
made and well moistened ; and fro- 
quently have not had oneeggiuasittiiig 



BttRisiHa. — Never breed Crom relv 
tions ; always aeleat stroi^, healtbT 
birds of the same variety; do not think 
by mixing the Horts to improve « 
breed ; a cross may do well enough to 
eat, but if a breed is crossed it ia not to 
be depended on afterwards, us they will 
often run back for many genn«tJons. 
The formation of a new varie^ will 
take a very long time, and then mostly 
ends in diaeppointment. Keep eoda 
breed pure, and improve it by saving 
the beat specimens, and add good freaE 
blood of, as near aa poaaible, the aamo. 
I think the eggs of a hen may be de- 
pended on during three weeka after het 
removal from any male, and without 
being put to another. Thus I found 
the egga ofahenthat had been removed 
from a game cock took after him till 
the tenth day of separation ; and that 
the eggs of another, that had not been 
with a rooster, produced chickens oa 
early ss the fourth day after being put 
to one. The hens in both cases wem 
laying.— B. P. Brent, Bessel'a Green, 
Sevenoaks.— A'om eA^CDUti^ Gmrdner, 
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Baslt Smiiia.— I mmld hare in- 
aoribed on the nurtaiiu of jonr bed, 
■nd the wilia of your chamber, " If you 
do not rifw early, you oui nuke progrera 
inaathing. Ifyoudouot aetaportyour 
hours of reading ; if you suffer younialf 
or any one else to break in upon them, 
yonr da^s will slip through your hands 
unprofitable and friTolons, and un 
ioyod by jooraelf. — Lord OhoAoM. 

A Hitrr to OTariB-BATiHB. — When 
too man; oysters have been incau- 
tioasly estaa, and are felt lying oold and 
bean on the stomaiih, <*a have 
intallible and immediate remedy 



into a bland, oreamy jelly. We^ and 
oonaumptire persons ^lo uld al naja take 
this after their meal of oyeten. — Dr. 
AkHU. 

Ubb THl MwDMB.— Is it asked, says 
Chaoning, how can the labouring ttut^ 
find time for self-oulturel I answer 
that an earnest purpose finds time, or 
makes time. ItseizeBousparemoments, 
sod turns fragments to golden account 
A man who follows his calling with 
industry and spirit, and uses his earn- 
ings economically, will always hare some 
portion of the day at command. And it 
u satonishing how fruitful of improve- 
mant a short season becomes, when 
eagerly seised and faithfully uaed. It 
has often been observed that those who 
have the moat time at their disposal 
profit by it the least. A single hour in 
the day, ateadily given to the study of 
some intereetJog subject, brings unex- 
pected accumulations of knowledge. 



{Continued from page 39). 
In Uay, I8B1, a contract was made 
by the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
irith tiie above firm for the manufacture 
and submenioa of a new cable, for 
which they were to receive £700,000; 
and in case of the success of the under- 
taking, a further sum of £137,H0, in 
tiwcild guaranteed shares of the Atluttio 



m tboae few years in everything con- 
nected with telegraijhj'. The cONDCcroB 
was nearly three times the size of the 
old, and consisted of Hven wires '""t"^ 
of one : the whole slrand weighed 300 
Iba. per naatjcal mile ; Uie centre wirs 
being embedded in a coating of ChatteF- 
ton'a compoond. The iseiiiATioN con- 
giated of four layers of gutta-percha, 
laid alternately with four layers of 
Ghatterton's componnd, making the 
diameter of the strand rather leaa Chan 
half an inch; the otmper wires and 
these several layers of insulating ma- 
terial fbrming what is called the eor* 
of tbe cable. The bxtbbhax, pootko- 



having a fmrrounding of Jkt liranib of 

manilla yam : the object of using Ibeie ~ 

~ nerouB coverings of yam being first 

protect the wires, and secondly to 

reduce the specific gravity of the cable. 

The protectiTe wires having bean laid 

spirally over the core, the whole was 

finally padded with common henip, and 

saturated in a preserratiTe mutoie. 

wstoST of Ue entire cable in air 

3S GwL 3 qrs. per nanticel mile, and 

eattr 14 owt. Its i.EHaTH before 

being laid was 2,300 miles, the dislooce 

&om Newfi:>un(Uand to Ireland being 

I nautical mileB. The saoos ends 

wrapped in yam to a thicknesi 

of two inches, while twelve atranda of 
galraniEed iron wire, each a quarter 
of aa inch thick, encircled the whole; 
making the diameter of the shore ei 
i\ inches, and tbe teeight 20 tana : 
nautical mile. The Valentia end n 
27 miles, and the Newfoundland end 
3 miles long. The total length of cop- 
er wire uaed in the cable was 2S,000 
liles, of the iron wire 39,000, and of 
hempen etrand 400,[KI0— a length suffl- 
' But to encircle the earth lixttm timea. 
iWing tbe manufacture of tbe cable 
-which was completed at the rate of 
ten milea a day — and at its suhesquent 
Uytng, the beautiful invention of Messrs. 
Tttompaon and Tacley ttir drtectins tk* 



a pet 



tm XBUKEEAPHT ASS StB iXl-iSno TBLSOBAna 

« toealit^ of « flair im 



Hm 0rMf Xattm — having beta 
1, for £«>,<IDO, to iBj-the cBbli 
HKwd en &• lltii of Jn^, 
1864, to flt up the Oituamamm tonb, 
rf 69 AM dMiiHtw »a4 30 iM dMR 
for the rec«pti(n of tb* cable. Tie 
Ortat Etuttm, aflcr ktcnng taken, od 
board the whole of tb* oaUe, tt <bs 
late of 23 milea a doj-, asd flttsd op 
•11 har naw and alabonto pajing-aat 
■ad leoovaring uparatui, ■Carted fMa 
bar mooringi on ma IfiQi of July, IBU, 
reached TaWtia on tte 19t^ udd Um 
ihote cod on the a^id, ifiboted the ifiiM 
vith the main liite en tile 23id, asd 
— preeededby the waMteaaei TWriUi 
to pilot the way, and accompsnied by 
& JJpMis M a tender— staitBd on lur 
great miMkw. The nutfortunea that 
MIcoded tide mpeditica, almoat bam 
itarto^, wwe doubly annoying^ ttm- 
■l«riiig file lUll «Bd vnwMiied can 
•pleaded on eirery part <tf the machinaT, 
md the attention Motowed on the cable 
mi the paying oat. Tnaobery had 
aifidmtly mach to do with the frequent 
intemi;nDiu, if not in the Htiii1 IuIiieb 
of the expedition. Nails had been di»- 
eorered diiven into the core of the cable, 
seceaaitatdng the picking up of eeverol 
nJlM, and ue formation of nev splice*. 
At liut, idien nearly half the duUnce 
had been completed, the cable parted, 
and the nrerad end diBa<>peared in the 
ocean. After lodng all their grapnels 
in the attempt to lecorei the lost uiMe, 
a buoy was moored to mark the apot 
niiBre it lay, and the Great Satttm 
and her ooniorta returned to England. 
In these fnilnrea and paitial encceues 
£1,900,000 had been expmded. 

Sbonld anything occur to throw the 
Atlantic Telegraph (now to auoceaifully 
laid) out of woning order, and compel 
the conetruction of another cable, a new i 
Tonto would he adiqited, and the line, < 
called by ito promoter! the "North At- | 
lantie Telegraphic route," would be' 
adopted ae tbe eoane of all future tslc- 
graphioBommanioation between England l 
andAmcaics. Indeed, se under the moat 
fortnnato cirdUDBtances, it ie totally im- 
poeubla that one luie of . . - i 



^—^. - Joag "i^^T tl»o 

glowing commvolBl and Mcial ilii|iiini 
■uaita oC Europe and America; aitd aa 
another, and piobaUy seTcaal leiegr^ihie 
linea, will in a £bw yeare be eetabliBhed 
betvaan die two hemiaphrsree; and'as 
the 6tA of theae will be undouhtadly 
the Omat North Atlantic route, a fnr 
iaatacannectod with the pn^ioaed ondar- 
laUng eaoftot ^ toproreaceeptaUato 
the public, on a sutrject ao fraught witit 
the social advanoetsmt of the age. Oam 
of the ehief ohjeetiMu raiaed by tits Biq»- 
portera of the present line, and by several 

great aea-length (d' Qm pteeent cable — s 
length exceeding at one sti'eti^ 1,SOO 

fiiation at suhmarine rocks and nKtan- 
taina, at a depth, in many plaeea, of 
&om four to live milea. At the Bama 
time it is aseerted that the couyey- 
ing power and Utility of despatch ii 
proved to be grtattr when the submerged 
portion of uie cable is confined to a 
reasonable length, or the continoity ia 
bsttken by occesional paseagea overliiiul. 
To obtain the advantages rcaultiiw tnim 
short deep-aea Jinea, the Great S^orHi 
Atlantic Tekgioph Company propose to 
divide their cable into tbui land, and 
four or five deep-aca lengths, no por- 
tion exceeding TSO miles. Anotner. 
and by no means inoonsiderable ad- 
vantage proposed by this company, is 
that of making the chief terminus in 
London ; instead of, as now, having to 
transmit all messages in the first in- 
stance to Ireland. The programme of 
the intended route ia to la; down a line 
light through the length of Great Britain, 
from the capital to the extreme northern 
point of Scotland ; tunc thence a shcat 
sea line would unito the mainland vith 
either the Orkney) or Sbetlonda, &am 
vhence another sea cable of 260 milea 
would unite (Jreat Britain with lie 
Parte Isles. The distance from the 
FarSes to Iceland is merely 240 milee, 
while from Iceland to the southem point 
of Greenlffnd, the longest stretch (rfwatet 
in the whole ivnte, is only 743 mile^ 
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is coniiderad to be higbly advaittsgeai)^ 
u fu- M &e dectticpower of the Mlegiai^ 
is ooDoemed. The aalj objection tlut 
luu beoi ■dvuicail igaiiiBt tLs [iroposed 
nortbani line traa t£e &ax of icebain 
■od floes or diiilB of ice, striking tbe 
tbam, gioundinc, of othoinM injuring 
tlie shore «nji of the caUs. Thia is, m 
it appeals ftoai the faatinioivj of the in- 
habitants, a, needless apprehansion. 

The nmimnm depth of the sea be> 
tveen. ScoOand and the Fixiie lalandi i» 
2M titthoDu; betwMU the Faioea and 
Iceland, 6S2 folhoms ; and&omtherato 
Greenl^d, 1,650 fathoms; vhile from 
Greenland to Labrador tite dapUi ii 2,032 
fathoms. 

Having ^ren & full aooount of all 
the nnsucceesM tttempta which had 
been made to lay the Atlantic telegraph, 
we will DOW Doirate liho biatoiy of the 
last ezpsditiaii, which has been crowned 
with die hupieat Msnlts, and when tte 
diffioaltrsoIrageDoonntetedwis triom- 
phandT omooms. 

On Xhunda7,the 13th <^ July, 1366, 
the Ort»t Satiem, laden with that mag- 
netio chain liiat was to aaite tbe two 
hemispheres, and in tbe suocese at which 
the ciTiliiBUon of the whole world was 
moie or less interested, left fiantrj Bn, 
on ha great mission, and on Friday, th» 
13th, reached Taleatis, and at 11.30 
a-m. took on board her eibemitj of 
the shore end of die cable ; tbe opposite 
end having been safelj landed on the 
previous Saturday, July 7th. At 2.30 
p.m. the splice with the deep-sea cable 
was made on board the Onat Eatttni,. 
and the insulatian being perfect throu^- 
ont die whole length of cable, at 3.20 
die filing of two guns and the runnfas 
up of tbe ensigD aod Unkin Jack, wil£ 
t£e stripes aod stan, and a ringing cheer 
fnsii IbB crew, pnxJaimed the fact that 
tiie monster ^p was under weiich, 
and tJie Atlantic Xel^aph paying oat 
splendidly over her stem. The TirriMt, 
JliitHijf, and Medtcai/, the oonsort squad- 
rCBi, took up their allotted stations 
ehead and on either side, and the whole 
majestically stood out to sea. 

The arrangements im board the Orua 
Eaitem, as reqfacts stowage of cable, 
paymg oat, and pickiog-up gear, were all 



I 607 milet, 
fiom Labrador to Oanada, overiand, is 
210 miles; and here it would join the 
great Caaaffim ^at, and be in direet 
oommunieation with aU the Briliah 
American poaessiana, and all thv rami- 
fleatiuis of the lAiited States system of 
tdecrnihie wires. OneofthesOTaatages 
of tOs une is that it will admit of the lay- 
ing down of lue cables at the same time, 
me line to be kept exdauvely for out- 
mrd, and the otber tat homeward, mes- 
(Sges; thus greatly fsi^Qitating the trans- 
mission of all informatiDn. The delays in 
•xb^nie cases of magnetic storms would 
he neatly isduced, and the permanence 
«f eleotrio eomiBniiicBlian assored. It is 
ealcnlated that thEoi^h the longest poi- 
Ikai of die sea caUe, that fiom Icuand 
to OtMnJand, 743 moles, messages may 
1m tianamitted at die rate of fifteen 



be fladied at die rate of tnwily (ff tAw^y 
a miniite. 1^ highest ratio obtained 
by the Atlantic Telegraph Company's 
wire in 1858, throng an entii« lengdi 
of 2,S0O miles, was mly 2| words a 

Thon^ the line win bedivided intoso 
many sections, it will not bo necesaary 



tors — repeating instruments — with re- 
lays of auxiliary batte^ power ; by this 

with America without a bmk of line, in 
&e same maonei that LcudMi ncnr eon- 
TOMS widi Conatsntim^e, St. Peteis- 
hnn, and Vienna. Ihn oomparatiTely 
nuQ risk ia the mbmeaion of the sable, 
and tbe short time required fbr the 
operaticm, not eieeedii^ a few days, 
with the small amount of labour uul 
expense involved in this portion of the 
work, are advantages, compared with a 
kng sea line, which in a mercantile 
■enae must have a ven great influence 
on the ahsieholdeTs. It has been satis- 
6ctorilyproved in the United Btatea, by 
the contrast between the Southern and the 
JTorthem Slates, diat the electric tele- 
graph works moeh hitter in cold than io 
vaimlatiliLdeei hotoe the norttHsn rente 
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lolUcetlioEcoiithelaitocMj 
more improTed, ttiat it U q 
uiy to recipitulate them. By noon ol 
Saturdaj the diitincs ma wia 136'S 
mjlee, and ibrt amount of cable paid out 
H4'S8milefl. At 10.46 p.m., on Bnnday, 
Ur. 'Willoughby Smith Bignnlled (o the 
convoy the fnUowiiui teleenm, contain- 
ing the latet 

"Ibe OrtatEattim 

" BsturdBT ereni 
1886. Vol.1, Ho. _. 

" ■ Oeoenl Ciftldini ii nunng upon Bo- 
Tigo with an army of more tlun 100,000 
man ud 300 giuu. The Aiutriana hara 
emmated ths irhols oonntrj between the 
Uincio and the Adige.' 

' Baemi it not a feat niblime, 
Intelleot halh conqoaTed time.' 

Dunne tha rest of the voyage the 
latest teleffTamE were daily signalled to 
the other anipa. In this manner eTery- 
tliini; worked adminbly, and the elec- 
trical condition of the cable continuing in 
aplecdid order, the Oriat Sailem kept on 
her iteady courae at an average ipwid of 
Are knoti, and a strain on t^ dynamo- 
meter of 10B4. 

All went well, asd not a circungtance 
had oocumd to mar the satisfaction of 
those BO deeply interested in the success 
of the expc£tJon, ttU 12.20 on the 18th 
of July, when the first real shock was 
givent lutd for a short time well-gpi^nnded 
apprehension was caused to all on hosrd. 
A foul flake had taken place ia the 
after tank. The engines were immedi- 
ately turned aitam, and the paying-out 
■topped ; part of the paying-out cable 
hod caught three turni ot the flake iin- 
mediatefy under it, carrying them into 
the eye of the eoil, fbnling the lay-out, 
and aerioQsly entangling ■ large pcvtion 
of the cable. Fortnnataly, the accident 
was detected before reachmg the paying- 
out machinery ; so serious, however, 
appeared the mischief that the buoy 
was ordered to be got in readiness ; no 
fishing line, states the report, ever seemed 
more hopelessly entangled than this por- 
tion of the AtUntio Telegraph ; all this, 
too, occurred during a heavy t^ of rain, 
a dark night, and a rising sea. By Ave 
minntes i^ter two, however, the cable was 
once again oldor and pasaing safely over 



the y wheel at ths stem of the great ahfp; 
the engines were set in motirai, and by 
three o'clock on the morning of the 1Mb 
ehe wag again steaming ahead, leavii^ 
T^fintia 600 miles in her wake. To be 
prepared to meet any future accident^ 
should such oocnr, two of the immen9e 
buoys were isised by derricks, and 
pltu^ in position, one on the peat utd 
the other on tha starboard bow ', a pie- 
caution that the inoreaiiDg wind and 
heavy sea mij^t at any moment pnrre 
necessary. 

Between six and aaTeoi onthe mMnins 
of the 22ad the Orttt EcMtm paaaed 
over the deepest part of her course. Bad 
by the 2fitli was involved in thick togti 
at noon that day, in latitude 42° S9' N., 
and longitude 48° 10* 40' W., had ran 
1,430 and paid out 1,S10'63 miles of 
cable. The Albany was now signalled 
to steam ahead for Trinity Bay, to And 
tha position of the station ship, and aa 
the next morning was seen returning 
with H.M.S. Niger, which coming close 
alongside the Oreat Saalem, manned 
yards and greeted the expedition with 
three hesri;y cheers. The presence of an 
iceberg on the southern horizon, and a 
dense fog, compelled the firequent firing 
of guns, and the bumitig of blue Sre, 
durmg ihe whole night ; but about eight 
o'clock on the moniing of the 27th, th« 
fog rose suddenly, like a vast curtain, 
and enabled the Grtai BatUm, led by 
her conaorta, to enter Trinity Bay. At 
nine the cable wai cut, and amngementB 
made for tha Xedtaay to lay the shora 
end; the great ahip then steamed iota 
the harbour, where, having sacceBBfuUr 
completed her tail:, she became an object 
of universal admiratioit and curiosity ta 
the inhabitants. In a few dayi the shcav 
end was aatis&ctorily laid, uid the lina 
opened to New TorkondCalififfnia. Aa 
on the former ou^asion, her Majesty 
transmitted a congratulatory message ta 
the President of the United etates, a otnn- 
pliment immediately responded to by tha 
FresideDt, Andrew Jolmson. The lint 
conrinaee in the most perfect order, and 
the Ortat EatUm picking up tha cable of 



1866 on her return, has f\unuhed 

two telegraphii 

betwecm Oniat Britain and Ainaiica. 



wiOi 



SUBNAUES. 
IGVSBT nmi but a nams : uid eveiy m 
if Iiu sUentJon should happen to 
bamed in that direction, miut feel lo 
euriodty to knon of wtub that oanu 
(dgnlfiou)^ uidhow it or^ioated. The 
rude ftboiigiBal inhabitants of this coun- 
tiy, oar Celtio unooton, no donbt 
diatingniBhed each oilier by lingle 
>I^UatioDB, aa they were, in all pro- 
lNd>ilil7, not infBciantly numeromi to 
Tegiiira mora ; Home few of these re- 
mam, even now, in porta of the oountty 
-where remaini of the Celtio laoguage 
maf still be traced — BQch at CiJrn, 
atgnifying a sepulchral hill ; B41111, a 
promontory ; Qilliea, a aervant ; Braith- 
wute, a Bt«ep inoloanre ; Giynn, a val- 
ley ; Linn, a mountain itream ; CaOan, 
aboy ; Doity, saucy, nice ; Douoe, sober, 
wise ; Doyl^ stupid ; Eldritch, ghaatty ; 
Pell, keen, biting; Pen, nuwessful, 

The KomuiB, during their poaaefiaios 
□t' BriUin, with the proud feeling* of 
conqneron, held themselvM aloof from 
the inhabitants of the oountiy, and 
consequently few of their names oan be 
triced amongst us. We now and then 
meet with one, auch aa Felix, UanmB, 
Jnlina, Cams, Cesar, and some fo? 
others ; the list, CtBear, was, perhaps, 
given in derision to some one possoned 
of the opposite qualitiea to his great 
namesake. 

From the time when the Sazona were 
invited over and settled in thiB oountiy, 
the subjeet of British lumamei beoomee 
curious and interestdng. These people, 
fibo brought their names, language, 
babits, and institutions wilii tht^, 
obtained such complete posseaaion of 
the Island, that, b^im the period of 
their arrival, all records of the original 
Inhabitanta vanish from the pnge of 
history. Many of them wort, no donbt^ 
extirpated, and othera so completely 
mix^ ap with the new occumers of the 
land, as to become no longer distinguish- 
able (tsapeople. In proof of this, many 



of 






have a British or Celtio' .. 

affixed to a Saxon name. Some few 
Dauiib n»m«« may ftlao be ttaoed, 
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particolarly along our eastern coasts 
derived from the marandars of that 
nation during their oooasional settle- 
ments in this country. It is astomshinx 
that; after the complete conqueat 1^ 
the kingdom by the Normous in after 
times, so few purely ITormau somamei 
should be found amongst us ; and tlie 
nniversal prevalence of Saxon appella- 
tiooB at the present day proves hoH 
essentially the people remained tha 
same under the sway of their foreigs 
masters, and how little they assimilatod 
with them. Indeed, for a oonsiderabltt 
period it appears that the names, lui- 
goige, and manners of the Normans 
spread only among the higher classea of 
society. Several celebrated linguists 
have disOOTered a gimilsrity between 

guagei ; the last having been, like the 
two otiisrs, oiiginaUy of a Teutonio 
race, though assimilated, in later time^ 
to the Franch, from the proximity of 
those who spoke it to tbnr Qallio 
neighboars. " Our present list of Eng- 
lish BnmamoB, therefore, is principally 
Saxon or Teutonic, with some Bntiab, 
partly in a simple and partly in a com- 
pounded state, a few French and a few 
foreign names, imported by ocoaslonal 
settlers." By far the larger class of 
English surnames at this day is derived 
from the names of countries, towns, ot 
residences ; indeed, the Saxons appear 
to have deduced most of theira from 
this Bounw ; aa Tork, Cheshire, Worth, 
Milton, Ireland, Ac. Those of this kind 
may be distinguished by their variooa 
terminations ; and a little attention wiU 
then demonstrate how veiy generally 
tbqr prevail amongfst us. 

Fit«t are those ending in ftm, — as 
Norton, the north town ; Preston, the 
aheriff town ; Langton, the long town, 
&c This is a &mily of a nnmerons 
progeny, and members of It will recur 
to ^e recollection of all of ue. Those 
ending in wmA, meaning a town at the 
mouth of a river, and sometimes oolya 
town, we must suppose to be of near 
kin to the above, — as Sandwich, the 
town on the sand ; Hordwioh, the strong 
town; Nantwitdi,thetowttoftbe vall^. 
Then follov thoM who darira 



tUr lunua from Tilluea, mch u 
Wiothorpa, tha Tillweof fane; HiU- 
thcirpc, Ota nlluje of the hill; uid all 
<nu other aoquauilaiiee tenoiiutiiig in 
Oorpc. CUiming biottia'haod with 
thaw are iJliiw, (gain, who wrhc Aatn, 
dgaitjiBg % faamliet, u the lut ijllBbla 
of thair name : inch la FethHO, Uan- 

ofathait, 

Tboaa names endiiiK in wsod^-** 
EMlewood, the wood o? haiali ; Elm- 
WDod, Uia wood of efan^ kc, ; and oUtan 



Ftnuhaw, Uie ahaiW of f«ni, 
Ae. ; with thoM taking dor/, a thi^el, 
aa their lut ajUabla,— •> WoodrafT, 
Landrnff, kc, natj be ooneideiad aa 
torming one funily of thia cUaa. 

All luch whoae namaa tenniuata in 
M^, ngnifring a iwampy bottom, may 
here clBim a place; aa Deeping, the 
deep in^ ,■ Wilding, the unoultiTated 
ing, to. ; alio thoM ending in den, dab, 
Am, or dtU, a Btnall or deep valley, aa 
Warden, Dovedale, Horodon, 4o. 

Those ending in Icy, Ita or ly, BpHtore, 
may next corns forward and boaat of 
9aion origin, as NsUierlej, the lowor 
field ; Hanlay, the field of the haven, 
kn. ; ae may bUo such as affix holm to 
any other aylUble, aa Buruhalm, the 
hill of the river; Dnnholm, the hill of 
Uie fortresa, &o. 

We may euumente in tliia olaaa, like- 
iriae, all names t«rmiiiatin|' in kill, aa 
Churchill, FambiU (somMimee written 
Famell), &c ; such u end in ittad, a 
liome, — aa Houghetead, Winatead, and 
others ; also sut^ as take for their last 
■yllable eomlie, a valley ; garth, an en- 
closed place ; mold, a atony ridge ; eoofc, 
B hillock ; eoaltl, a fold ; tloa, b piaoe or 
seat ; grava, a, ward ; iteih, the bank of 
• river; tAtBaite, a pasture; kurtt, a 
meadow ; and many othera, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. We 
must be content with having mentioned 
the principal of tlMm. 

The names of our nobility were 
mostly of this claaa in ancient times, 
■nd were purely Norman French, many 
of them being derived &D111 districts or 
towna in Normandy or France, aa 
Beaufort, Hontague, Nugent, RusHell, 



Quaelle, Sx. Ciunden in his " B» 
B," sBye that Uiere is scarcely a 
village in Normudy that has not giwcM 
its name to some of our great faimlies, 
wiiich proves how twiibly our poar 
country must ksve bem inusdaAad 
with foreigners after tlirs Conquaat^ SHtd 
how deploKbly the inbabilaala imir* 
have been atr^ptA of Ihmr «ope*^ 
to enrich th« saw oanera. Some ot 
our nobUily at Uta ^^eaeot d^ «l«a 
derive dieir tamil; name* fiKHn foMas* 
oooupaUons or tradea, aa Hol^nao^ 
Orcsvntor, fto, "Many of Uhhii, bov- 
erer, ^11 bear Saxon name^ nhUi 
shows that, afiar the CoDqaeat, sonm wt 
the old families irtained thor dipii^, 
and that aome nan «DnobUd." 

We will next take thaaanamee whioh 
are derived SroiD the paiieiit, and which 
wera undoubtedly of veiy early adop- 
tion. Hany of these were taken froin 
" oontnutions, diminutives, or *""■*■"■ 
appellativea of Christian namea," as 
taken from rsgular Christisn nam*^ aa 
Johnson, Jacobaan, Riohardaoo, Wil- 
liunson, fto, TbeSaioa«pithetJa»or 
jtins, ai(>raas)ve of littleneas or iu&uK^, 

names, as Wilkene, little Will ; Tom- 
kins, little Tom ; and this appellative 
was transmitted to the next ganeratioii 
as WilkinsMi, the son of little Will ; 
Tomkinson, the son of Uttle Tom, Ac 
In Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, many 
families have Fite, 0, Mao, and Ap, 

same idea ; aa Fitawiliiam, the son of 
William; ODogherty, the son of J>cw- 
herty ; Uao Donald, Hie aonof Donidd; 
Ap lUn, contracted into Prin ; Ap 
Howel into Povell, Ac In many paita 
of England and Wale* a diatlnctiiMi hsB 
been nude between the namei of iha 
father and son by simply adding m, and 
aomeUmea ti, to Uiat of (he former ; as 
Evans, lioberts, Hughee, William^ 4a> 
The tliird class of British suinsmia 
may be said to oonsiat of those derived 
from trades or oocupatianB, and in a 
□ountry like this, it may be supposed 
that this tree spreads iiir and wide ; as 
its branches maybe consideried allsuob 
appellativea as Smitli, Baker, Brewei^ 
Tailor. The more useful and oconnun 



Uls oalliSf; expresied. Hie more ancieiii^ 
in 411 probabiiitf, wm iln appropriation. 
Thus ws may obserr* th&t tke Fle^ 
ohers, or mnkeni of airava ; Uie Web- 
Btera, the 'WeeTBrB, the Masona, and 
Boine otherB, though oommoD amongat 
UB, are not of Buoh coDBtant ooourronoe 
SB thoca of the more aunple trades. 

It is B remu-kable fitct, but & ^t 
nerortheleu, that the luuneB of arts or 
trades introduced in later tiniBa hive 
not been adopted sa &milj appellatives ; 
we never heai of iii^ Jeweller, Hr. 
Engiaver, Hr. Architect^ &e, " It has 
aieo been remarked ttuit though we 
have Clerk and Leeoh to designate two 
of the learned professions, we have 
none to express Uwyer. But the word 
CJerk waB abundanUy employed, eape- 
cially in the north, to express lawyer, 
■8 well as piieat^ and this may aoconnt 
for the eitt«me freqneney of this sur- 

Ws will next oouidir tkoss names 
given to their owners wtginallj' for 
some quali^ or snpposed Mtribnte ~ ~ 
feeling of respect see " " 

have dictated these, 
maited distinction ; such 
Bright, Good, Wise, Fair, Hardy, 
Worthy, and many more. Sometimes 
derision appeara to have pointed her 
finger at oertain individuals by attach' 
ing to them auch ^pellatiiuu bb Cruick- 
Bhanke, Lougbottom, Clodpole, &c. 
Others seem to indioat« a certain dis- 
position of mind or (baraoter ; as Ooto- 
bed (a desirable name to bs o^ed by at 
the olose of a dull November day), 
Yonnghusband, Wellbelored, Scattar- 
good, GoodenoT^h, Cletwlj, and some 
other odd compoands, that oause us (o 
amila when they ooour in the doily ia- 
terconree or life. Writers who have 
gone deeper into the subject of proper 
names than moet othertopios, decidedly 
think 'Uiat those of this cIbhb are more 
ancient tluji any other, as the evident 

aoalities of mind or body would fnmiah 
!• first distinctive epitliets among all 
early tribes or natioDa. The veil of 
mystery hangs over the origin of all 
ttungB ; but certainly a oontroTersy on 
the antiqui^ ot English proper names 
wooldbe most amusing, and would, , 



'besideB, possess the valuable prc^rtf 
ol Isstiiig out the lives of the oonbo- 
versialiste, and of leaving each party 
crowned with the wreath of oonquest, in 
fais own estimation, at the doEe ; tix 
who could decide between them, or sl^ 
to whom the victory belonged ! 

The fifth oUss ot sunumesisderlMd 
from natural objeott or podncHoni^ 
chiefly animals, tniit,vegetftblea,flowen^ 
&e. 'nteee were, donbtless, original^ 
conferred from some supposed analogy 
between the individual and the objeot 
whioh supplied tlie deeignation ; and if 
this be admitted, we muat euppose that 
tbe first possessors of the names of Lion, 
Panther, Bull, and Bear, would b» 
avoided for their ferocity ; while w* 
must ooufeu that, with the orlgiiMl 
family of the ShaAs (now mos^ 
written Btark) We would rather tatn 
left a P.'P.C. BU4, than have sent one 
at invitation. Then what ojnnio* 
must bs formed of the first LizardiL 
Faxes, Weazlea, Badgers, Tadpoles, and 
Cats I The primitive Lambs, Harai^ 
Coneys, Harts, Partridge, Doves, Gh>ld> 
finches Pointers, and Bingles, were, on 
the contrary, no donbt distingui^ed 
for their geotleaess and other agreeable 
or aervioeable qualitiofc All sodal io- 
teroonrse with the first Snows and 
Frosts we must imagine to have been 
of a most repelling nature ; while that 
with the original Sprini^, Sonunerfirida, 
Honeymen, and Goodales, must have 
been equally agreeable and inviting. 
The name of Rose, now so common, WB 
can only imagine to have boen first 
bestowed on some fair midden of aur- 
passing beauty; and our auoeston 
were surely too gallant to attach such 
appellations as those of Lily, Hyacinth, 
ftimrooe. Hawthorn, or Roaeberry, to 
any other but the fair sci. For (be 
same reason we may conjecture iJiat 
the first Peaches, Melons, Pines. GagWV 
and Plumtreea, were females. The 
names of Hawb, Leopard, and soma 
others, inspire us with no agreeable 
ideas of their original posfosaors; while 
we natorally suppose pertness or inaig- 
nificance to have marked the flnt 
Sparrows, Starlings, Flounder^ Whit- 
ings, and Smelta. 
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THERE'S NOTHING LOST. 



th&t oannot be oompriaed in either of 
Uie above oIobbbs. Theae are moBtlj 
monoijUatdi^ of which it ia diffioult to 
tr«ce the etmnology, partly from the 
ubauge whi(ui ortbography haa nndeiv 
gone ainoe the days oF early dTiliaaCioii, 
and partly from, the iroi^ having be- 
oome »o obaolete aa to elude the ^orta 
of the moat indnatrtoua reaearoh. If 
they oottld be enooesatally inreatdgated, 
it is generall; ai^poaed that they oould 
be ref srred to tnM <^ the Ave daaaea 
enumerated in thia paper. 

Namee denved froia dlgnifled titlea, 
auoh aa King, Frinoe, Duke, Biabap, 
Earl, tas., have besa the aabject of aome 
contention. Cundea thinta that m&nj 
names of this kind were taken &vm the 
deTioe in the armorial bearuiga of parti- 
oular familiaar and were home by their 
aoranta and dependenta ; and this aeema 
probable, for it ia not likely that dig- 
Bttoriee ^enuelTea would be thua 
ekiled, aathey were aliraya distij^uiahsd 
by their proper titlsa. They might 
■oaetimea, howerer, have been givei 
in derision to individiula who wen 
ottentatiooa or aaaiuning. 

On taking promiaououe^ a bandred 
namea from a, general direotory, Mr. 
Uerrick found the proportion of " 
differen eloaaea tg bo aa foUowH '.— 



of annming othen on ihar marriage^ 
to inaure to poatmity more distiiicfciTa 
appellationa than uioae enjoyed by 
the hiTnilinj of the pteaent day. 



THERE'S NOTHING LOST. 
TBMa'i nothing loaL Tbe ttnfnt Sawer 

That fTowt within llu dirkut nle, 
Thongh liat to itav, tiH Itlll Um poirer 



No traoe can be fbuod in thia 001: 
of the tune when the appropriatii 
mmaiaea ceaaed, or went out of 
faahion. Those who have giien moat 
' attention to the aubjeot, think the 
practdce hoa not eristod, except in afew 
tnatanoaB, for the laat two or three 
centoriee; end it is the opinion of Borne 
that, from the great increoee of popu- 
lation, it will be found neceeeary, ere 
long, in order to avoid oonfusian, to 



ooina^e. 






; to i 



There'! nDthing ]oaL Tbe drop ol 
That txestilu in Ihe raeebud'i I 

Or TDoiHtBU the dry perching tod 
Or mingle In the CouDttdn Bprm^, 
Or ipaiUe in tbe bov of G od. 



Win jttt tehe root, and 
A green and t^oriou} 

' Seek iHeltec trom th 
While In lU booghi thi 

And »ng-blid9 Blng their bwbbUi: ta 
There'! nothing hjn. Tbe elightait ton 

Or vblapsr ftom a lored one'a Tolce 
Maj melt a heart or hardeit ttaoBt 

Andmahei. saddened heutnjoiee; 
And tbeOf again, tbe car?]eBH word 

Our theughtleBS llpa too often ipeak 
Ma^ touch a heart already itirred, 

And cauie that troubled heart to lirei 
There'! Dothlng loaL The falnteit Mm 






Tlhengta sTflT^ meumAU itring be nuate : 
Tbe mniLe of some happier hon^— 

Tbe harp that twelU with lore^owDvorila 
Xtg thrill the HBl witb deepeat pener, 

Wban itill the hand that (weepe Its cordi. 



A. kah ia taller in the morning than 
at night to the extent of half an indi, 
owing to the relaxation of the c&rlikgs> 
— ten daya per annum ia the avenge 
aiokneaa of homan life. About Uie ue 
of thirty-ail the lean man generally 
becomea (attar, and the ht mea 



nyn,-.^hyG00gle 



BBTEOLEUM-THE OIL 8PEI1TG8 OF CANADA. 



QAKDENIHG FOH OCTOBEE. 

Thb Flowbb Gabdkn. — Now oomea 
tlie beat of sll seosona for altentionB, 
makine nev beda, walks, clumps, and 
seoenL changea ; the removal and plant- 
ing of trees, ahniba, and planta of all 
sorts ; the making of box odgines, prim- 
ing of rosea, and all kinds of slirulis, 
wul-&uit trees, snd, though bat little 
attention ia paid to it, the alaadird 
treea in the orchard. Auriculas grown 
in pots must now be considered in their 
winter abode, and be placed on their 
winter allowance — plenty of air in mild 
weather, vtry little water, and no tIo- 
!ent cutting winds mnet blow on them. 
Chrysanthemume may be removed to 
the house for blooming, if not already 
under glitss ; having stood out all tho 
weather, they will be dwarf, and Bower 
fine. Perennials not parted laat month 
may be divided now. Conuneoce plant- 
ing out beds of tulips, and finisTi planting 
all offsets ; prepare also the best bed by 

Ktting three inched of cow-dune at the 
ttom, and returning all l^e aoil to the 
bed. Biennials may be planted whore 
they are to remain, but the borders 
should be loosened, and the dumpa well 
forked to clean them, and to get them 
ready to receive anything that may bs 
planted. Dahlias have done their work 
for shows, and when their flowers aro 
not wanted, they may he lifted, eo as 
to take no more nourishment from tho 
ground, but must be covered with earth 
a few days, lest the froat should reach 
them. Bulbs of every description may 
be plants in the borders and beds, and 
be potted for ibrcing. Pinks, pansies, 
eamationa, picot«as, cinerarias, and all 
other subjects in pots, must be placed 
in wintec quarters, if not done before. 
Greenhouse plants and cuttings may do 
awMIe in good pits. 
SaviT Gabsen. — Fruit-trees and 



present month to the period when they 
begin to swell their buds ; bo also may 
tJie pruning be commenced. In prun- 
ing gooseberries and currants, the side 
branches should be cut pretty cIdbs to 
form spurs, and the main branches 



should not be sufficiently n ., 

be in each other's way, TTieee bushes 
do best in strong, noh land, and it 
should be trenched eighteen inches deep 
before they are planted. 

Thb Kitchen Gianss.— Thfl August 
sown cabbages diould be always planted 
oat for spring use twice as thickly as 
they are wanted, tiat when every otier 
one, or two out of every three are drawn 
for greens during the winter, the others 
may be left to totm cabbagea. Plant 
out lettuces in warm mtuationi, or where 
they can be protected. Carrots and 
parsnips, full grown, may be taken up 
for storing; so also should beet-root, 
and the rest of the potatoea, if any are 
still out. Earth celery as it grows up ; 
it is only the covered portion that is 
eatable. Dig ap vacant spaces; ht no 
portion be cleared of crops without laj- 
mg the grotmd rough. 

PETEOLETIM— THE OIL SPRINGS 
OP CANADA. 
(OiHlitiued from page 160.) 
The Canada native oil, lite the Ameri- 
can rock oil, is no new diacovery. In 
1S42 it was first spoken of among the 
settlers. In 1817 it was first mentioned 
by Sir Willism Logan, in the Govern- 
ment Geological Survey of Canada West. 
In 1868 a Mr. Williams happened to 
be digging a pit in the clay on his {area, 
when he observed some globules of <nl 
bubbling out on the Burhce of tlie soil, 
and was induced to dig down deeper, 
until the oil oozed out iqion him, and 
aUed the hole. The oil veins are ex- 
ceedingly capricious. The distance of 
the rock &am the surtacit may be pre- 
dicated with some certain^, if expe- 
rience be taken as a guide, out there ia 
no certainty as to the depth at which 
the oil niay be found. It may burst 
through the gravel before the rock is 
reached; or it may delay its appearEUce 
until the persevering well-sinker has 
penetrated to a depth of 230 feet. In 
Pennsylvania some of Hie best oil wells, 
which produce the finest quantity and 
the largest supply, are £00 feet below 
the surbce. When the vein is first 



PBTBOIflTM— THS OIL SPBrnOS OV CANADA. 



■bnek in a nxr&ee veil, the lampi of 
blue clay ue brooght up to the top 
■obked in the blood-colooted fluid. Then 



le oil-diner ii in all hi* ^l«7i he 
Li quid m hie mouthy giTes his 1 
■nolLar ihOTs down hiitaeecheapaoketB, 
«nd with a tux bright with nmlee, oil. 



■nd penpinUioa, ejaculate*, " BeaatifD], 
ain't it } " Sow unltaa yon have Bonte 
near proapect of getting a ibare of Che 
profits, it is not beaQtifal, neither in 
■mell nor in looh*, bat quite the con- 
trary : it will not do to aay lo, hoveTer. 
Beautiful ! i* it not worth six cent* 
(ild.) a gallon, with every proapect of 
ita being worth u moch again this time 
next year f what Aonid make it beau- 
tiful it that will not P 

Aooordiag to the wme authority, 
ererythijig oily abont the territory i* 
btatUiful; the natty black creek, aptly 
named — ea it wind* it* way slowly 
along it* narrow channel, between 
bank* covered with derricka and vats 
and well-cbarred atumpi, pile* of barrels 
filled with the imotuou* liquid, moulds 
of sand and clay — i* beautiful in hia 
eyes, because it emell* of petroleum — 
to hi* QOSa. " Oil Spring*" looks like a 
Rmall edition of South Staffordshire, 
quite a* dirty, and imellin^ a great deal 
woiee. But there is thi* in its favour, 
a forty-eight or ninety-six hours' ac- 
quaintance with it* odour*, and the 
^factory nerves become insensible to 
them ; from all p<»nti of the compass 
the creaking of the treadle by which 
the drill is worked (eiactJy a* described 
by Father Imbert na being done by the 
Chinese at theii fire wells and lalt 
wells) can be heard throughout the 
eight. Every day brinra its quota of 
waywoni, muddy traveUer*, who, with 
bundles on their backs, have stumbled 
through the dirt, climbed the stumps, 
and waded thiou^ the ditches on the 
Wyoming and Florence roads. Many 
of them come to get employment, and 
they are sure of it ; others have come 
with doUars in their pockets, and in a 
few days they have added others to the 
large number of wells already lunk. 

There is a story told in the Toronto 
aioh of February 6th, 1862, which, as 
t^ well is alluded to in Sir W. Logan'i 



offldal report, tn the descriptive oata- 
logne of the economic minerals of Ca- 
nada, may, we tJiink, serve a* a use^ 
illnstration of the subject : premising, 
however, that John Shaw's well is not 
shot up, as might be iofecred from 
the official report, but simply '' corked 
up," vrith a l«g of seed* in the pipft, 
to *top the oil Sowing away. JcAn 
Shaw, choosing not to let his good for- 
tune nm to waste, but rather to abide 
the time coming when the capitalist* of 
"BfiglpTiH dhall unite in a company, to 
send out *hipa and bring away acrOM 
the sea the crude oil ha can run out in 
almost any quantity, to be re&ied br 
them, and converted by TJin gliiiTi BkiU 
into products of Value. The story ia 
a* (bUows:— "One of the elements of 
romance at all times has been tbe ludden 
elevation of indrridtul* from poverty to 
wealth. Having settled to our own 
satisfaction that romance is not dead, 
we plunge in mtdtat rn, that is to say, 
into a certain deep well near Victoria, 
on Lot 18 in the second concesdon t^ 
the township of Enniskillen. In thai 
well a certain John 9hsw centred all 
his hopes and expectations for many 
long months. Painfully did he dig, 
painfully drill, painfiilly pump, ex- 
pending first cash, and then credit, and 
afterwards his own muBclee on a weari- 
sometssk. Not a sign of oil did he find; 
his nsighboura' wells were overflow- 
ing ; he alone had received no share of 
the petrolean stream. The middle of last 
January found him a ruined, hopeless 
man ; jeered at by his neighbours, his 
pocket* empty, his olothea in tatEera. 
fieport says that on a certain day in 
January he found himself totally unaMt 
to pursue his work ; his boots had uttei4y 
given out, and to enable him to paddle 
about in the wet and cold a new pair 
were absolutely necessary. In fear and 
trembling, a* we may Buppose, John 
Shaw proceeded to the neighbouring 
store, and, having no money, asked — 
sad necessity—for a pair of boots on 
credit, Report saith not whether tbe 
refusal was kindly administered, bat 
certain it was that the boots vrere re- 
fused to John Shaw; and he returned to 
hie work a sadder man than he left it. 
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jmteeiiag that he woold wtnk no longer 
thin that day, and if mocees did not 
crown Ilia eSarta, he would caat ths mud 
of Enniskilleii &om Mb old boots, and 
dep*rttoniDrsc«igeniid.cHineB. Moodilr 
he tiok up hia dnil, and sternly Bbu(^ 
it into the rock. UaAl What ie that ? 
A sound of liquid from the depths 
below, hisdng snd gn^liog la it escapes 
frDm its coufinement of oenturiei. Doe* 
it ooaae f No ; on it cornea, growing in 
Tolome every moment. It fllla the pipe, 
itflllB the weU, rtiU it comeB. Five 
ininutoB, ten. minutee, in fifteen minutea 
it Jua reached the top of the veil, it 
OTBrilowe, it Ella a tank, it oveiflowa 
that. Vain are all atteaipta to check its 
CBreer; reaistleaa it pours in a mishty 
tide down the dedivity into Black 
Creek, and is borne away by the vatera. 
Wlia ihttU attempt to describe the feet- 
inea of JoIul Siiiw it thit moment ! 
We shall not, for we do not know how 
he showed Qi£m. The bjstandecs have 
not locorded whether ha wept, or whether 
he took oS his hit and sliouted ' Hooray ! ' 
Anything mi^t be cicosed at that mo- 
ment, but we suq>eot that, like i philO' 
sophic Yankee, he went (o work to ' Bive 
the ill.' But the report of the Sowing oil 
spread like wUd&re tfarou^ the seCtlS' 
meat, and 'Shaw's territory' became 
the centre of attraction. In .tie morn- 
ing he bad been called ' Old Shaw,' and 
if they had spelt his name with a ' P ' 
before it, they could not have spoken of 
liim more contemptuously. Now he was 
Mr. Shaw ; and as he stcod there, all 
covered with mud and oil, up came the 
storekeeper who had refuaed him the 
boots. That man of trade fuUy qipre- 
eiated ' t^ situation,' he bowed b^ore 
the lismg sua, or rather the flowing 
oil-lamp, and almost embracing the dirty 
Imninary, said, 'My dear Ur. Shaw, isn't 
thereanjthiogiumystoreyouwant? If 
there is, juat say so.' What a moment 
tm Shawl we will not lecrad hia 
iiuwer, it was far too forcible to be 
polite. The well was then flowing at a 
rate impossible to test with accuracy, 
but aiterwaids, when the yield was 
controlled, it produced two barrak of 
40 gallons each in a minute and a half ; 
which, at one cent and a q^uartt'r per 



gallon (the lowest rate at which the 
article has been sold), would produco 
nta per minute, 39 dollara per hour, 
950 doIlaiB per twenty-fonr hoars, and 
296,624 doDars per annum, throwing off 

The way in which theaa wells are 
k ia as foUowa:— A hole of S feet 
diameter is made fo the rock in Oie 
uaual manner, the mdea being cribbed 
up with timber to prevent thffia &om 
falling in. When the ro^ ia raached, a 
hole. Bay 2i or 3 inches ia diametw, ii 
bored into it for a distance of a dozen 
feet ; an iron pipe is then driven into the 
hole, in tlie same numner as piles are 
driven into the earth. The drill ia neit 
intntduoed ; the euttiog portion is of 
steel, shaped liked a common chiscj, 
welded to a round bar of iron nearly aa 
la^ in diameter aa the iron pipe in 
which it is placed, and generally weigh- 
ing between 200 and 300 pounds. The 
dnll is suspended by a short rope to a 
beam oveihead. When, after boring Sia 
a given time, the men think that so 
much rock haa been loosened as to 
render it neceaury to dear out the 
hole, tba drill is wound up to the top 
by means of a windlass, and the samf- 
pump lowered. This instrument has to 
be used, when going through soft rocks, 

small pieces of the strata are constantly 
brought to the surfaoe, so that geoloelsCa 



n tell with ar 






reoftho 



tiou has been pionoiinced by the Govern- 
ment geologists to extend under 7,000 
miles of the Canadian provinces ; to 
control t^e abundance of tbe yield and 
to keep it in store, not until a market 
hss ' been found, for that hoa been 
already accomplished, but until tie 
means of reaching that market can be 
obtained, is the problem of the day. 
Capital has to be organized, refineries 
established, docks secured, ships pur- 
chased, a railway system opened, befbie 
the great fact of the mutual enrichment 
of England and Westom Canada can b« 
brought about and perfected." 



TEE rLOWBBS THA.T LOOK UtWASI). 



A attonF qF joaag, ligbt-hearted girls 
sat logether in the twilight, baBilT>u^ 
nmglDg the flowera thej had been 
gathering ia the pleaaant wooda and 
GeldB. 

" What beautlfnl thingiflmrenars !" 
Mid one ; " and what ■ pleasant amuse- 
ment it would be, DOW that ire are all^ 
sitting here ho quietly, it each were to 
ehooBS whioh flower she would be 
like." 

"Juat as if there would be any 
ehoice," sichunied Iauts Bennett, a 
little proudly. " Among all the flowers 
that grow, there is none to vie in beauty 
with the ro». Let me be the queen 
of the flowers, or none." 

" Foe my part," obswred her sister 
Hslen, " I should like to rsBembla the 
luxuriant rhododendron, so beauWolly 
desoribed ia our book of flowers. 
When any one paaaing ihakea it roughly 
it scatters, as we are told, a shower of 
honey denr from its roscBte oupi, and 
iDiiiiedmtely begins to fill its chalices 
anew with transparent ambrosia, teach- 
ing us to scatter sweetnesa even upon 
(iie hands of those that disturb us, and 
to flll again, with pure honey-drops, the 
chalices of our inward thoughts. Oh, 
who would not wish to be meek and 
forgiving, like the rhododendron, if they 
ooiid 1 But it is very difficult," added 
poor Helen, with tears in her eyas. 

"It is, indeed," said Lucy Neville, 
gently, " if we tmat only to our own 
Strength. And who is there to help 
us ! It ia only when my father Jooks 
■t me in his grave, kind manner, that I 
have the slightest control over my^elC," 

" What a pity it is," said Laura, 
simply, " wo cannot always remember 
that the eye of our Heavenly Father ia 

" I wi^h I ooiUd," Bud Helen. 
"I have heard mother say," ob- 
eerved Lnoy, "that praying ia batter 

"Now, Clara," iot«rrupt«d Laura 
Bennett, turning impatiently towards 
a fair, genteel-looling girl by her lid^ 
Te are waiting for you." 



Clara amilsd, and iounediately ohoae 
the pala oanvolvulus, or bindweed, 
windmg ao oareleasly in and out among 
the buahea, and flinging over tham a 
gntefol ooveting, an emblem of meek 
beiu^ and loving tendeniess. " The 
only pity is," added she, "that it 
should so soon cloaa up and £ade." 

" But what aaya our dear Lucy f 
axolaimed Helen. 

"I think I can ^eaa," said Clar& 
Seymore ; " either k violet or hearta- 
ease. Have I guessed right t" 

" Not quite," eud Luoy, with a daep 
blush. " Although both flowers that 
you have named are great favourites ot 
mine, I should like to resemble tha 
daisy most^ beoauae it is always looking 
upward." 

"Do tell me," said Heleu, as they 
walked home together, carrying tha 
flowers which they had gathered to 
adorn their several dwellings ; " do t^ 
me why you wished just now to be al- 
ways looking upward, like the daisy." 

" Oh, Helen I can you ask 1 What 
mors do you roquire for happiness thaa 
to be able, let the doud be ever so doA, 
to look upward with, the eye of faitb, 
and say, ' It is Heaven'a will, and 
therefore it ia beat r " 



THE BISHOP AND THE BIRDS. 
A BISBOP, who had for bis arms two 
SeldfareB, with the i 



the banks of the Danube. His pi 
vrere very poor, and, almost as sc 
the boy could walk, he iraa seni mm 
the woods to pick up some sticks fbr 
fuel. When he grew older hia &thar 
taught him to pick the juniper-berries, 
and oany them to a neighbouring dia. 
tiller, who wanted them for making 
Hollands. 

"■p>'J by d^ the poor boy vrent to 
hiatal^, and on hia road he passed t^ 
o^en windows of the village school, 
wners he saw the schoolmaster teaoh< 
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ing a number of boya ot about the 
°Ama oge as hiiii''Jf. He looted Bt 
these bojB with feelings <rf eovj, to 
eameetly did be long tu be antoDg 
tbem. He was quite aware it vraa in 
vain to Bsk bis father to eend him to 
Bcbool, for hs koew tlukt his parenta 
bad DO money to pay the schoolmaBtfir ; 
and he often passed the whole day 
thinking, while he was gathering the 
juniper-bemeii, what he could possibly 
do to please tiic Hchooknaster, in the 
hope ol getting some lessone. 

" One day, when he was waiting 
Badly along, he saw two of the boya be- 
longing to the Bohool trying to aet a 
bird-trap, and he asted ODe what it 
was for! The boy told him that the 
Bchoolmaatfirwas very fond ot fieldfares 
Jtnd that they were setting a trap to 
oatch some. This delighted the poor 
boy, for ha recollected 'that he had 
often aeen a great number of these 
Mrds in the Juniper wood, where they 
came to eat the berries, and he had no 
doubt but he could catch some, 

" The nest day the httle boy bop- 
Towed an old basket of hie mother, and 
when he went to the wood he had the 
great delight to catch two fieldfares. 
He then put them in the basket, and, 
tying an old handkerchief over it, be 
took them to tbe schoohnaster'a bouse. 
Just as he arriTed at tbe door be saw 
' the two little boya wbo had been 
setting the trap, and with some 
aUnn he asked them if they bad 
caught any birds I They answered in 
the negative ; and the boy, his heart 
beating with joy, gained admittance 
into the EchaolnuBt^B presence. In a 
few words he told how he had seen the 
boya setting the trap, and how be bad 
caught the birda t^) bring tbem as a 
present to tbe master. 

" ' A present, my good boy [ ' cried 
the schoolmaster, ' jou do not look as 
if von could aSbrd to make presents. 
Tell me yonr price, and I will pay it to 
' to yon, and thsnk you besides t' 

" ' I would- rather pre them to yon, 
■ir, if you please,' said the boy. 
"The schoolmaster looked at the boy 



reached only half-way down his lulled 

" ' f ou ore a very singular boy,' said 
he, ' but, if you mil not take money, 
you must toll me what I can do for 
yon ; as I cannot accept your present 
without doing something for it in re- 
turn. Is there anything I can do for 
your 

"'Oh, yes I' said the boy, trembling ' 
with delight : ',you ean do for me what 
I should like better than anything else-' 

" ' Wbat is that t asked the school- 
mestor, smiling. 

" ' Teach me to read,' cried the boy, 
falling on his knees ; ' oh t dear, kind 
sir, teach me to read !' 

"The schoolmaster complied. The 
boy oame to him at all leJBure hours, 
and learned so rapidly that the teacher 
recommended him to a nobleman re- 
siding in the neighbourhood. Thia 
gentleman, who was as noble in mind 
as in birth, patronised the poor boy, 
end seat him to school at Ratiabon. 
The boy profited by his opportunities ; 
and when he rose, as he soon did, to 
wealth and honours, he adopted two 
fieldfares as his arms. 

"What do you mean," cried tha 
bisbop'a friend. 

" ' I mean,' wtumed the bishop, with 
a smile, 'tbat tbe poor boy was ut> 



THE MT3TEKIES OF A FLOWEB. 
Flowibb have been called 
tbe earth ; and certainly. 



of 



those beautiful creations, and 
discover tbem eaalysing the sunbeam 
and Bending back to the eye the full 
luxury of coloured light, we must con- 
fess there is more real appropriateness 
in the term than even the poet who con- 
ceived the delioato tbouglit imagined. 
LavoiBisr beautifully said : " The fable 
of Prometheus is but the outahadowing 
of a philoeophio truth — where there is 
light, there is organination and life ; 
where light cannot penetrate. Death 
for ever holds his silent court." The 
flowersi and, indeed, those far inferior 
forms of organio vegetable life which 
never Aower, are direct dependancies w 



no 
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tho BolKr r»jg. Through every sUge 
of eiisteiioe they are eicitad by ttioae 
subtle agenoiea which are gathered 
together in the avmbeam ; and to these 
iliQuetioeB we may traoe aU Out beauty 
of dsrelopnunt wbich prevula through- 
out the vegetable world. How few 
there are of even ihoaa refined mioda 
to whom flowem are more than a Hym- 
metric omageaieat of petals har- 
moniously coloured, who ihink of the 
aeoret agenoiea for ever exciting the 
life nrhioh is witJiin their oella, to pra~ 
dnoe the organiaad atniature — who re- 
flect on the deep yet divine phlloaophy 
irhidi may be read in every leaf: — 
tboae tongues in trees, which tell us of 
oteraal goodneod and ot<der I 

The hurry of the preeeat age Is not 
well suited to the coutsmplatira mind ; 
yet, with all, there moat be houra in 
which to &1II back into the repose of 
quiet thought becomes a luxuiy. The 
nervous syBtam is strung to endure 
imly a given atnount of excitement ; if 
its vibrations are quiokenad beyond this 



To every one the contemplation of 
natural phenomena will be found to 
induce that repose which, gives vigoor 
to the mind— as sleep restores the 
onergies of a toil-exhausted body. And 
to ahow the advantages of such a study, 
and the interesting laaaona vfMoh are to 
be learned in the Selds of nature, ia the 
porpoae of the present essay. 

The Sowar is regarded as tlie full 
development of vegetable growlij ; aod 
the considerotioa of its mystenea oato- 
. lally involves a careM examination of 
the life of a plant, from tiie seed placed 
In the soil to its full nuturily, whether 
it be ea herb or btea. 

For the perfect ondnstanding of tbe 
physical conditions ondar which vege- 
table life is carried on, it ia oeoesBary to 
wpreoiata, in its fulness, the Value of 
the term grWBti. It has been said that 
stones grow — that the formation of 
crystals was an analogous prooeas to 
(he formation of a le^; and this im- 
presmon has appeared to be somewhat 



This ia, however, a great error; stones 
do not grow — there is no analogy even 
between the formation of a cirstal and 
the growth of a leal'. All Inorganic 
masa^ increase in size only by the 
aocretian of particles — layer upon layer, 
without any chemical ohange taking 
place aa an eeaentlality. The sun nuty 
shine for ages upon a atone without 
quickening it into life, changing ite 
constitutjan, or adding to its masa. 
0[;gaiuo matter oooaistB of arrange- 
menta of cells or saos, and the inoreaas 
in size is due to the absorption of 
gaseous matter, through the fine tiaaue 
of which they are oampoaed. The gas 
' — a compound of carbon and oxygen — < 
ia dettompoaed by the excitement pro- 
duced by light ; and the solid matter 
tbua obtained is employed in building 
a new cell — or producing actual growtii, 
a true function of li/ei in aU tixe pn>- 
ceaaea of which matter ia conatantlj 

The Amplest developments of vege- 
table life are the formation of confervHi 
upon water, and of lichena upon thjt 
surface of the rock. In ohemical con- 
stitution, these present no very re- 
markable difierences from the culti- 
vated flower which adorua our gaiden, 
or the tree which hasriaen in its pride 
amidst the changing eeaaona of many 
centuriaiB. Each alike haa derived its 
solid oanstitnenta bom the atmosphere, 
and the chemical ohuiges in all are 

aually d^tendent upon the powers 
lich have thur mysterious origla in 
the great centre of our planetary gys- 

Without dwelling upon the processes 
which take place in the lower forms of 
vegetable life, the purposes of this 
euay will be fully answered by t«^g 
an example from amongst the higher 

tjona, from, the germinatjon of the seed 
to the fuU development of the Sower 
— rich in form, colour, and odour. 

In the seed-cell we find, by minote 
examination, the embryo of uie future 
plant carefully preserved in its envelope 
of stazcb aodgbiteo. ^fte invBrtigrijiag 

:" Co 
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vAidi hiT* been onried od upon the 

-vitality of seeds appear to proTO that, 
nuder brourable ooaditioiu, this life- 
genu may be maintBined for ceDturies. 
Grams of vlieaC, which had been found 
in tii8 hands of an Egyptian mummy, 
genuinated and grew ; these greins were 
produced, in all prolwbiHty', more than 
three thousand years ainoe ; they had 
been placed, at her bnri&l, in the hands 
(rf a priagt^aa of Isia, and in the deep 
rapo«e of the Egyptian catacomb were 
preserred to tell as, in the eighteenth 
century, the story of that wheat wliiah 
Joemh sold to bia bretliren. 

The pTOcaia of germination is essen- 
tiaHy a ohemica] one. The seed ia 
plai^ in tbe soil, crdnded from the 
ug^t^ supplied with a dtie qoautity of 
moisture, and maintMned at a certain 
temperature, which must be aboye that 
at Wliid] water freeiea ; air moat have 
bee aoceaa to the aeed, which, if plaoed 
BO deep in the aoil ■■ to prevent the 
permeation of the atmosphere, neror 
geminatea. Under faTomable circum- 
■bmeeethe liltHiuit^sning prooeat be- 
^nc ; the stBreh, irtiioh is a oompoimd at 
ontxm raid ozynD, ii oonverted into 
angar by the ^banfition of another 
equivalent of oxygen from the air : and 
we have an evident proof of this change 
in the eweetnees which most seeds ao- 
qmre in the proosa, the moat &miliai 
example of whidi we have in the con- 
version of bariey into molt. The sugar 
tiins formsd foraisheB the food to Uie 
now living (reatiOTi, which, in a short 
penod. ahoote its first leaves above the 
soil ; and these, whicli, rinng from their 
datk chambers, are whrte, qnitily be- 
come green under Ihte (mraation of 
li^t 

In the procna of gentttnatdon a species 
of slow combustion tAkes place, and-~ 
as in Uie chemioal proceoee of animal 
liie and in th<ieB of ad 
carbonic acid gas, composed <^ 
and diarcofll, or carbon, is evolved. 
Thns, by a mystery whirii <mr science 
doM not enable tie to nnch, the apaA 
of life is kindled — Kfe commences its 
tnik. — the plant grows. The first ooodi- 
liMis of vegetable growth are, thsrefors, 
■lipilarly ainilar to thooe which an 



foand to prevail in the aiiimsl economy. 
l%e leaf'bud ia no sooner above the am 
thou a new set of cocditiona b«gin ; the 
plant tnkes carbonio acid from the at- 
moephsre, and bavins ™ virtue of its 
vitality, by the ^enoy of luminont 
power, decomposed this gas, it retains 
the carbon, and potirs foitli the oxygen 
to the air. This process ia stated to be 
a fiination of vitality ; but, as this haa 
been variously described by diffsrent 
authon, it is important to state willi 
some minutmeSB what does really take 

The plant abaorln carbonic acid 
from the abnoaphere through the under 

Surbcea of the leaves, and the whole of 
the bark ; it at the same time derivea 
an additional portion from the moiaturs 
which is taken np by the roots and-con- 
veyed " to the topmost twig " by the 
force ofcapiDaiy attraction, and another 
power colled mdonnoiU, which is exert- 
ed in a moat strikini;; manner by living 
organic tissues. Thia myeterious force 
is shown in a pleasing way by covering 
some spirits of wine and water in a 
wine glaas with a piece of bladder ; the 
vrater will escape having the strong 
spirit bdiind. 

Independently of the actioa of light 
the pWt may be r^arded as a mere 
maohine ; the fluids and gases which it 
abaorba paas off in a condition bot Very 
little changed — just as water would 
sliain throngh a sponge or a porous 
stone. The consequence of this is Qie 
blandiing or etwbxtwa of the plant, 
whidi we produce by our artiScal trea^ 
ment of celery and sea-kale— the forma 
tioD of the cariionaceoaa compound called 
ehlorophgU, which is the green colour- 
ing matter of the leaves, being entireW 
(draded in darfcnese. If such a plant is 
brought into the li^t its dormant 
powers are awakened, and, instead of 
being little otiierthana sponge tbrongb 
whii^ fluids oiroulate, it exerts moat re- 
markable chemical powers ; the carbonic 
add of the air and water is decomposed ; 
its oharcoal isTetainedtoadd to the wood 
of the plant, and the oxygen is set free 
again to the atmosphere. In this pro- 
cess is exhibited one of the moat beau- 
t^hl illustZBtiona of the harmony whidi 



lis 
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jamuls iliioag^ sll the great phe- 
nomena of natiire with which we ore ao- 
qiuinted— the mutual dependenca of 
the vsgetahle *ad animaJ Iiingdoou. 

la Uie aaintal eoonoia; Uiere U a 
oomtant produotioii of oBrbonio acid, 
•od the beautiful Tegetable kingdom, 
■pread OTer tha earth in euch InSnite 
Tariet;, requirea this oarboaio add for 
its Bupport ConatADtlf r«inanilg from 
the BIT the pernioioua agent produoed 
In* the Bjiimal world, and giving back 
toat oxygen which ia required aa the 
life^uii^ening element by ths animal 
races, the b^knoe of a^iities ia cOD- 
Btantly mointaiDed by the pheaomaDa 
of vegetable growth. Tbis is a wouder- 
fnl inBtonce of the providence of Qod 

The deoampoaition of carbooio add 
is dirently dap ■" ' 



upon 

agency. From fte impact of the ear- 
liwt momlDg ray to tbe period when 
the son reochee the Ecnith, the eidta- 
tion of that vegetable vitality by which 
the chemical change ia effected regularly 
increaaea. Aa the aolar orb ainkH to- 
warda the horiEon, the chemical activity 
diminiahei — the Bun sets — the action ia 
reduced to its minimum— the plant, in 
tiia repoBs of doi^oets, paaaes to that 
state of i«8t whioh is aa aecesaary to tha 
vvgetatiiig raoei aa ileep ia to the wearied 

There are two well-matked stages ia 
the life of a pluit; genuuiatioa and 
vegetation are exerted under different 
ronditioDS ; the time of flowering ai~ 
lives, and another ohange oeouii, the 
pFoeeaaes of forming the alkaline and 
Mtdjuinss, of producing tbe oil, wax, 
and resin, and of secreting those nitro- 
genous compounds which are found in 
the seed, ore in full activity. Carbonic 
acid is now OTolied and oxygen is re- 
tained ; hfdrogan and nitrogen are alao 
forced, as it were, into combination 
with the oxygen and carbon, and al- 
together new and more complicated 
opeisiioQs ore in activity. 

Such are the phenomena of vegetable 
life whioh tiie reeeanhes of our philoao- 
phers have developed. Tlua curious 
order— this regular progresdoo— show- 
ing itself at well-marind epochi, is now 



known to be dependent upon solar in- 
fluencea; the 

" Bright gOnBiice ofbrighl emnce Incrul*- 
works its myaterioua woudera on pvery 
organic form. Much is still involved in 
myateiy ; but to the ooll ot science soma 
stiwige truths have been made manifest 
to man, and of some of these the 
phenomena must now be explained. 

Otrminaiiciti is a chemical chango 
whidi takea plaoe most madily in don- 
neas ; vegetable grovrth ia due to the ae- 
cration of carbon under the agency of 
light; and the processes of fioriation 
are shown to involve some new uid 
compound operatiaDa; these three-etstea 
must be distinctiyap^redated. 

The aunbeam comes to us as a flood of 
pellucid light, usually colourless ; if we 
disturb this white beam, aa by compel- 
ling it to pass through a triangular piece 
of glaas, we break it up into coloured 
bands, which we coll Qie spectrum, in 
whioh we have such an order of chro- 
matic rays as are seen in the ndnbov 
of a summer ahower. These ooloureil 
raya are now known to be the souice of 
all the tints by which Nature adorns 
the Burface of the earth, or art imibitee 
in ita desire to create tha beautifuL 
These coloured banda have not the same 
luminating power, nor do they poaseaa 
the same heatgiving property. The 
yellow rays give tha moat light ; tbe red 
rays hare the function of heat in the 
highest degree. Beyond these proper- 
tica, the sunbeam poasesaes another, 
whioh is the. power of producing 
diemical change — of effecting those 
magical reauits which we witness in the 
phoMgrapbio prooeaaeaa, by which the 
beams illuminating any object are made 
to delineate it apon ths prepared tablet 
of the artist. 

It has been auapeoted that these three 
phenomena are not due to the asms 
agency, but that, associated ia the snn- 
beam, we have light, producing all the 
bleasinga of vision, and tbrowing the 
veil of colour over all things— Jiea^ 
maintaining that temperature over em 
globe whit£ is necBasary to the perfeo- 
tion of living oiganism — and a third 
(vindide, actmism, by whioh the uhsBii- 
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oal cbangsB alluded to are effected. We 
poBaeea the power, by the coloured 
media, of separating these prinoiplaa 
from each other, and of analjaiDg tjieir 
effect A yellow glaes allowa light to 
pBSB through it most freely, but it ob- 
itructa actinism almost entu^ly ; a deep 
blue glass, on the contrary, prevents 
the permeation of light, but it offera no 
interruption to the aotinio or chemical 
rays : a red glass, again, cuts off most 
of the rays, except thoee which have 
peculiarly a oaloriSc, of heat-giring 

With this kooirledge we proceed in 
our experiments, and loam some of the 
mysteries of nature's chemistry. If, 
above the soil in which the seed Is 
placed, we fix a deep pure yellow glass, 
the chemical change which marks ger- 
mination is prerenled; if, OD the con- 
trary, we employ abluB one, it is greatly 
accelerated ; seeds, indeed, placed 
beneath the soil, covered nith a cobalt 
blue finger-glaas, will germiuate many 
days sooner than sueh as may ba exposed 
to the ordinary influences of sunshine; 
this proves the necessity of the princi- 
ple acdnism to this first stage of vege- 
table life. Plants, howeier, made to 
grow under the influences of sueh blue 
media present much the same coadi- 
tions u those whidi are reared in the 
dark ; they are suoonlent instead of 
woody, and have yellow leaves and 
white stalks; indeed, the formation of 
leavea is prevented, and all the vital 
energy of the plant is exerted in the 
production of stalk, The chemical 
piinciple of the sun's rays alone is not 
therefore sufficient ; remove the plant 
to the influence of light, as separated . 
&om actinism, by the action of yellow . 
media, and wood is formed ahao^antly ; 
the plant grows most healthfully, and 
the leaves assume that dark green whioh 
belongs to tropical oUmea or to our 
most biiHiant gnmmen. Light is thus 
proved to be the SKcituig agent in effect- 
log those chemical deoompositiona 
l^ch have already been described ; 
but, under the influence of isolated 
light, it is found that plants wil! not 
flower. When, however, the subject of 
our experiment ia brooght under the 



inSuenoe of a red glass, particularlj of 
that variety in which a beautifully pure 
red is produced by oxide of gold, (he 
whole prooesa of floriation and the per- 
fection of the seed is accomplished. 

Careful and long-oontinued observs- 
tions have proved that in the spring, 
when the process of germination is 
most active, the chamical rays are the ' 
most abundant in the sunbeam. Aa 
the Hummer advances, lights relatively 
to the oQler forces, is largely increased ; 
at this season the trees of the forest, 
the herb of the valley, and the colli- 
vated plants which adorn our dwellii^K, 
are all alike adding to thur wood. 
Autumn oomes ou, and then heat, so 
necessary for ripening grain, is found to 
BiiEt in considerable excess. It is 
curious, too, thatthe autumnal heathas 
properties peculiarly its own — so ded- 
dedly distinguished &om the ordinary 
heat, that Sir John Hersohel and Mr. 
Somerville have adopted a term to dis- 
tinguish it. The peculiar browning or 
rays of scorching autumn are called tb.« 
paraihtrmie rays : they possess a re- 
markable chemical action added to thdr 
calorific one ; and to this are due those 
complicated phenomena already briefly 
described. 

In these experiments, carefully tried, 
we are enabled to imitate the conditioiui 
of Nature, and supply at any time thoae 
states of solar radiation whioh belong 
to the varying seasons of the year. 

Such ia a rapid sketch of the mys- 
teries of a flower. " Consider the liuea 
of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; and yet t 
s^ ulflo yon, Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these." 

Under the influence of the sunbeam, 
vegetable life is awakened, continued, 
and completed : a wondrousalcheiayis 
effected; the changein tbeooodition of 
the solar radiations determines the ' 
varying conditions of v^etable vitality ; 
and in its progress those transmutations 
occur which at once give beauty to the 
exterior world, and provide for tha 
animal races the necessary food W 
which their eiiBtence is maintained. 
The oontemplatioD of influences sucb 
a« these reuuea in tho hmuan ioul t^ 



twset bBling iritwh, with En^ finds 

tlwt— 

" A thing oTban^ Ig ■ }07 for anr; 

lb laraUn* InereMlng, itwm nBTer 

w, but lUn otD keep 



Tn« old uidjoiuig, E|troalJiig&iludj boon 
With ttwgTHn world Ui>7 Utb 1il" 



THE QBTSEBB. 

"l^oil Qtjtem aie vary wonderful 
thiitgi," lud Hr. HortoD, as hs dosed a 
Ixtok he had bam readily for an hour or 

"Wbat am thar, papa r laid Willy; 

" irill ;ou j' to tail me I" 

"They an faontuoa that t^n>w 
Tsat quKititiea at hot mter and steua 
to a great height into the air." 

" & what part of tbe world *lt they 

"In loaland. Oiw of Aem, whioh 
fa adled the Oreat Oeyaer, u de- 
■eribed oa p^veeating the aj^aaranw 
of a laiga mouad. Too go ap its 
ndot; and you find a lai^ buia at the 
top. It a not quite rouod, being fifty- 
■iz &et accoea in ona way, and tortj-<iK 
the other, and about four feet deep. In 
tiia oantn tbon ia a hole or fipe gcdiig 
doWB isto the ear^ BereBty-eight feet. 
niia [dpa ia about eight or ten feat in 
diaoMter, wtdBatng as it ^lem into the 
fcaiu. [^hot water riaeaiqttitfoiigh 
the ^pe, and filfa the baaiii, and then 
luna off onr the aidsK Bnaj few 
hoota tirare ara beard load isport^ like 
ttiHt ot dietutt utilla7, in the eartli 
bennt^ the badn, and thai water ia 
(ijccted from the pipe with great Tio- 
lenoe and to a great height." 

" How high does it rise I" 

" It raiiea : sometimes the ooloBin of 
water ii thtowB up twutty or thirty 
fset, Bomatiinea fifty feet, and aometdnwi 
as Id^aaaersnty or eighty feet Think 
of a column of water eight or ten feet 



withati 

steam along with it T' 

" I should think it would be one of 
the most wonderful u^ts in t^ 
wora" 

" It is so." 

" Does it rise swiftly T' 

" Veiy swiftly. Bometiniee larga 
stoDoe are Uirown up. Sometimaa 
viaitoTB throw atones in Uie pipes, and 
they me thrown out and ap into the oi^ 
where the water is thrown up, aad 
sometimes they am kept up in the air 
for four or five minutea by the action ot 
Sie water. There aa:e a great manj 
snaller Qeysers in the Tieinily of thie 
laner one. Mr. Hendamxi, wit* 
Tisited thMn in 1S14, thinks hadi*' 
oaT«?ed the key of ons oftbelvgest of 

" The key I libalt did he mesn T' 

" They throw oat the st^an, and 
water, aa I nid, at int^rrala. Atter 
there haie been loud F^lo^t^ and • 
shaking of the earth, and an ^jeotioa of 
wai^ and staana, thay will ba quiet for 
some time, so that ue <pa«tatot au^ 
have to wait favcral boon, ptrtiapt, b*> 
fore he may tee tikem in operatiao again. 
Mr. HendwBon found that, by AroWB| 
aquantilj of large stones into the opo- 
ing, ha eould uaoAe it to maka an i^vp- 
tioD whanerer he pleased. At one iima, 
whea it had been excited to actjoa la 
Ihia way, it threw up jets more thatt 
two hundred feet high." 

"It seams as though he made it 
angry by throwing atones into it" 

" WImu the sun was Hhining oa thesa 
jets, tiiey presented a most Inillisnt 
appeanmea. The water appeared sa 
white aa snow, and ndttbowa mwe sew 
■11 about it. Beaidea the WHtgr-idpe% 
there are a great many ataam.pipea ia 
the Ticruty---that is, boles in the eartl^ 
ovt of ^uoh columns of stewn ists^ 
tba olouds of ateam sometimeH thrvm 
out oorer tlhe whole heavens from thr 

" la tiie water hot water r 
" Tea, it ia nay hot ; and ipeotatoBi 
often get sodded byiia fsll^ upoa 



waa lo<Aiiig into tbe pipe of one of llw 
krge*^ and Una ot^oion of issldiaf 
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wster came up as swift as an arrow, 
iritliing a faw mohes of hia faca." 

" I auppnea lie ran. But wliat ia the 
caaee of the watar's spirting up so ?' 

" I oan tali you the genorsl oause by 
irtdoli it is thromi up, tbiough I cannvb 
flxplaiu the particuJar mannar in which 
it isdoue. The volcanic fires undcv- 
naath are the caose. Tlta fires are scar 
t^e surfuce, and tlie pheuomeiui we 
bare been considering aie caused by 

" Isn't it dangerous to ba there I" 
"It is. The cnut of earth orcar 
the fire ia very thin, and may fail in at 

" What makes the fire there V 



"Ice 



Pro- 



bably all the intocioT of Uie earth is one 
maas of fire." 

** One mass of fire I Do you anppooa 
fliere is fire under our feel." 

"I presume there is; the eruat be- 
tween UB and the fire is muoh thiokei' 
than in volcamo countries." 

" But still it may bum through. I 
did not think that we were in so much 
dangOT." 

"We are always in danger — are never 
mfe but when in the Almighty's band- 
There alone ia safet;. If we put our 
timst in Him, we are safe anywhere. 
If we do not, we ore safe nowhiu^. Put 
jtna trust in Qod, then, toy childim, at 
all times and in all plaoes." 



FOB WHAT DO WE LITBI 



>fthe nineteanth century, and who had 
nerergiven the aubjectaserioua thought, 
he would be sadly puzzled for an an- 

Qo to the tttaiUl man of buBinesa, — 
the shrewd, prudent, time saving, money 
gathering man of the world,— tell him 
truttfully, but plainly, that ho haa been 
fcr years bending every power tini 
DTsry energy; with a zeal that has 
known no aampetung, and a peraerer- 
anca that has known no reluatioo, for 
the pnrpoaa of gathering a pile of the 



shining or*, — that Aii haa been tlie 
gmnd aim of hia life : and will he not 
reject the charge with acorn t 

Speak to the votary of hsMon, and of 
pleasure — to him who has never que«- 
tionsd the trutik of the pretty commonly 
received opinion, that dress, name, and 
wealth ate tba principal requiaiica to 
' ~ the man, and that in moat casea 
. ne of them is snfGdent to do it ;— 
ask Aim of the worthy objects of his 
life i Can he reply I 

Aak the public man ; — for long years - 
he Ubmiied nnwearieijiy and UDramiC- 
tdpgly Jnthepur»aitoffame. The mid- 
night lamp oft grew dim ere he sou^t 
hia conch ; and he left no stone un- 
turned to gain the desired result. At 
lut ba found itj inquire of him for 
what mankind shoal d live, — and with an 
honest heart oan he lespond without 
oondemnation ! 

Bring the question home. Let us 
pMua a moment in the valt current 
tiiat ia bearing us along, as becomes 
reasonable, intelligent beings, and 
calmly propound thsinqtiiiy to our own 
bearti. Let ua look back tiiroiugh the 
miata and mans of tiie past, recall the 
motiveB that have actuated ua, and the 
ends we have pursued. For what have 
■m lived f Have we evm had a beacon 
to direot our oouise, that was for one 
momentworthy the at tuitioii of reason t 
How many in thia boasted age of 
wisdom and im^avvement — this land 
eulogised aa the home of all that ia 
pure, all that ia virtnoua, and all that is 
noble — would they rigidly eiamiae 
themselves, could boast that tbey had 
ever been actuated by motivea that 
might justly demand for them a place 
in that part of Hie scale of being aUDtt«d 

Haw many have lived mJjr for tha 
*^iltTY^ft1 aai the arasual, irith no aim but 
the gistification of ^ipetite and passion, 
and no knowledge^ or, at leaat^ no ao- 
kDowledgment of « U^iei and a beUet 
port of man 1 

How many mora who, if they have 
not puraued a courae so diametrically 
oppoaed to every dictate of reason and 
virtue, have followed one hardly lew 
enlpabla, by TnnVing plMture and 



bahioD tbeitgodi^tadapsiidiiigtkM — 
Uuttiehtatof hHi«ai'*0ftB toDun — in 
triAingaiidfiiToUtfl WhoabkUuum' 

hKn pMiad in no hi^isr emploTmenla 
tbM) Uuae of adoniing the baej t 
Were muA «i*Bl; apMit T 

And othwt, too, ■& innomenble hoat, 
whoae highc«t lini lua bean to procure 
& inbaiitenee in lifa^ end miniitw to the 
mnta of een*^ withoot erer thinking 
to erooM thoea latent powan of mind 
witti which they are bltat. Tluttheae 
aimi ue hononiable and oommendable. 
Id their proper place, noone oan doubt; 
bat <» Uie; «<ntby to oommand all, or 
even the Ugheet attention of rational 

luamooh aa man ia found above the 
b^Itc^ sren io the gloriona image of the 
Firet Qreat Caoie — ia jiiat lo mnch i* 
the intelleotoal aboTO the animal, the 
moiBl above the intellectual. He who 
livea only, or principally for the gratd- 
ficadon of amae, deaerrea the loweet 
place among men. He who aaeks to 
expand the mind and anla[;ge the 
&cultiee, puraoea an end fitr higher; 
and he who oombinea with this a atesdj, 
firm attempt to educate and tnun 
aright hia moial natnre, baa the very 
hiy"^ uma in view. 

Howerer hnmble may be his station 
in life, aye, though he m^ drink to the 
TOT die^ of tile onp of poverty, he ia 
the nobleat speoimeii of man - "~ ~ 
nobleat work of Qod. 



ASTSONOMY.— THE STARS, 

THEIR HISTORY AND LAWS. 
" SiSTEB, will yoQ not walk with ua I " 
mid Ellon Qraham to Mary, one eyaa- 
iog, as she found her on the porch of 
their ikther's elegant mansion. " Here 
' are some of m; glasHmatcs, Gllaa, Roao, 
and Nancy, who were bo much delighted 
with jour inatrocti^fiis when yon 
walked witli us b, few avenings since, 
and tbCy have come witii me to beg 
you to go again. We have been atudj- 
ing tiie trees, plants, ani mala, Bsd even 
the rocka, ajid find in than beauties 
we never thought of before we took 



that daUghlAi) walk to the spring, and 
you explained to ns some of the ivon- 
den of the natural worid, in the midat 
of which wa live." 

' Girla," aid Haiy, " I aappoea that, 
I man; others you are redtitig lee- 
I at schocJ wilLoat looking about 
and reading in tlie great hook of Nature 
the most wondeifal lessona, and apply- 
ing the knowledge which your booka 
give to solving h^ myateries. In fact, 

Jou have studied aa though jaa were 
gaming of things widdi you never aaw. 
I am glad that our eonvetaatiaa at tiie 
spring has awakened in yon a desit« to 
study nature, and, if yoa contiiius to 
fed an intereat, I shall be bapp; to turn 
over many l«sves with you in this 
great book. I propoae Uiat we take 
our own home, and, conaidering ihia a 
miniature world, atud; it« natural 
hiatory in all the variona departments. 
Thus ;ou will be enabled to apply the 
principles you find in your books of 
philosophy and natui«l scieuce to the 
world Rroand. Then every rock, tree, 
brook, and shrub will aeem to sp^ an 
intelligible language to your souIb. It 
is too late to walk now, for the stars ara 
already twinkling, and the frost is 
■paikliug on Uie grius, to we will con- 
fine ouraelvfla to the porch this evening. 
But, if you choose, we can wander for 
awhile iii the 'garden of Deity, bloe- 
somed with st^,' and study those 
ehiniog bodies whoae laws and pheno- 
mena ate inidmat^ly coimeoted with our 
earth, and may prDp«rty be introdnced 
into our natural history. In studyii^ 
geography jou all learned your latitude 
and loDgitude, 1'it perhaps you did not 
know that it ia to observatiouB on the 
heavens we owe this knowledge. By 
applying year mathematics you wifl 
soon be able to tell the exact latitude 
and longitude of Ihin house, and calcu- 
late the times for the rising and settiug 
of the BUD, moon, and stars, for eveiy 
day in the year." 

"Why, sister," said EUen, "I have 
always looked in the almaoac for thsaa 
things, and never onoe thought that I 
could find tiiem out for mj^lf. I 
thought that it was a kind of maf^iml 
gueaa-woil; but now I undenrtaad 
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. -^ Ab for the rtani, I hara 

looked at them witii B. Btnmge kind of 
tear and wonder. When » little child 
my old nurse tAught ma they were boles 
in ttie (kf to Isb the gloty of Heaven, 
-wliit^ was above, sbine thpingb. Then, 
aeidn, I tbought tbey were'Wigals' eyea, 
Wnioh were ohisad in the day becanBs 
tlie Bun WHS so bright, but at night 
ther opened them, and winled as they 
looked down upon ns. I have since 
learned that these atsrs ore worlds, and 
have obsarrad that we do not always 
see the sauje ones. So, Histflr Hary, I 
wn prepared to be interested in your 
inatrnotlons." 

" Oiria, wa will then oommenoe at 
onoe, as a few of tba krgest stars have 
alraady opened their ^es, as Ellen 
m^it say. In reality, they have been 
shining all day as brightly as they do 
now, but we did not see them baoansa 
Uie light of the sun was so muoh 
greater. The atan ore always Bhining, 
and as soon as the sun goes out of 
nght at any place tbey appear. The 
atmoaphere hu the property of reflect' 
ing the light in all directions, and coiUd 
we find a place where we were not ex- 
posed to this raflaotion, we oould see 
them as well as at night. One time a 
tanA in London, while loeUng up a tall 
chimney in the day, saw the stare dis- 
^ctly. Curiosity to understand this 
strange sight led nim to study, and in 
tame be became a great astronomer. 
Persons who have entared deep welU 
have obderred the Bsme, and, being ig- 
norant of the cause, have in great fnght 
come to the tipper air to see what 
calamity had thoa middenly brought on 
the night. As the earth turns over 
every twenty-four houra there has been 
in Hucoesidon starlight and sunlight 
around its whole ciroumferenee. As 
we are Bitting on the porch tie parlour 
lamp shioeB brightly through the win- 
dow, and we oan see the stars over our 
heads in the east. Now, were wa to 
take a boll, and on it place a little being 
as large as a &.j, and commsnoe turning 
the ball towards tiie east, the lamp 
would sewn to rink in the west, while 



the atara would rise in the east, and 
pass over its head. The Sy would, 
probably, think that all these bright 
bodies were moving around his UtUa 
ball. This will not seem a strange 
ooncluaion for the silly fly, when wa 
remember that many of the ancient 
philoaaphaiH thought that all tha 
worlds we lae jo the heavens moved 
around our enrth every twenty-four 
hours. They also thought that the - 
earth was flat and stood on the back of 
some huge animal, but what held the 
animal they could never telL That tlie 
earth is round or oonvai we have loai^ 
proofs. I will mention one of the most 
simple. When you are riding over a 

K' in you first see tha tops of tress and 
nsaa in t^ distance, and as you ^- 
proaoh they aeem to rise. When yon 
have studied mora you will be able to 
understand the measurements and cal- 
culations of Bstronomera to learn the 
shape of tlia earth." 

" Siater," said Ellen, "David knew 
the abapa of the world ; for 1 was read- 
ing in the Fsalms tbia momii^ where 
he says of the Lord. ' He hatli made the 
round world.' And I heard the litUe 
children reciting from their geography 
to^y that the world is upbeld by the 
power of God ; and they gave B text 
&om Job : ' He hangeth we earth upon 
nothing.' I will bring a geography, and 
by the lamp ahining through the win- 
dow we can look at a picture of the 

" Qirla," said Mary, " you oan see by 
this picture that what is up to a man 
on one aide of tha earth, is down to one 
on the opposite aids ; the zenith^ or 
point over our bead, is oonatantly chang- 
ing, and the stars that is there now wi^ 
twelve houra hence, be beneatb ug, oc 
up to the people in China. All we oan 
mean by up is from the eartli. It is now 
six o'clock in Ois evening of the first 
day of January, and we will date our 
observations from this time. You wiU 
see in the east a groiq> of very bright 
Btara oonsLiting of two beautiful dus- 
ters ; one oonaists of seven small stars 
called the Seven Sisters, or Pleiades. 
A little to the east of these ia the other 
cluster, oalled Hyades, in tt^ form of 
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a letter A. The vboU groop i . ktiowD 
bythenameof Taurai,thaBall. When 
we go into the hoiua you tan look at a 
pktc oi it, md 70a will had the Pleiit 
dw mark one dioalder, and Hjades th* 
fiioe of tfae Boinul. It 7011 will look out 
again about nine o'clock, jou will &nd 
it neorlj OTerhead, aod ogaiii towanb 
mormng it maj be Batm going down in 
ttii wen. Now imagine yonnelTea the 
fly on the ball, and yon oan ezplaii "^ ~ 
mareiit motion." 

'•WiMliufjrtMaom, "I see 
beaqtiftil ohutoa feiy diatinotly, hot 
they do not make tba figure of an ani- 
maL Why wm the name Taunu giTen 
to the group ! " 

" Tbaw heavenly bodi«% Boaa, hare 
been anUectaof Etndy ht all agea, and 
among uiose who knew not the true 
Odd, the; w^e made olijecbi of wonhiik 
It wai the muiom of tlie eaatem nv 
ti<nu to make gods of the uniTnaJn Uioy 
held in the highest eateeta, and alio ot 
tiioae peraons who bad d<aie any great 
daads. Theae people were attentive ob- 
awven of the iky.utd a« they eupposed 
heaven, or ttia plaee of ntranl waa 
above, thej learned to think there miutt 
be tlie dwelling place ot their fovouiite 
deiHea. They aooordingly maiied oflT 
the heaveuB into portions or conntella- 
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their gods, whether men or oniinala" 

"I HuppoBB," aud Nancy, "as they 
had no idea of wocBhipping a Ood wluah. 
oonld not be seen, they thus elevated 
their deitiee to the hi^eat throne they 
conM give them, where all might see 
and worabip." 

" Ab we Btndy out the beavena," said 
Mary, " we shall find it a, great book in 
which the andanta azpvsaeed with the 
Stan their etrange ideas; thus we shall 
eigoy a double pleasure. The bull was 
a saored animal with the early Egyp- 
tians, and highly venerated as a god ; 
he was therefare honoured with a plaoe 
in that beautiful group whioh we see in 
the east. The PleiadeB are said to be 
named from aavon aifltera, who were 
thus favonred on aoooont of -flieir affec- 
tioQ and virtuea. One of these un- 
fortunately married a mortal, and her 
star never after shone so laightly; omt- 



„ the 1 
whi A were moat esteemed, and il 
star a virtue wludt had been 

" I HDMioae, then," said Slin, 
need not lewn fnsu Utia ■""■•-•"i 
tiut we must many ni»>e bat 
But hereafter, whea we look np 1 
group of Biatera in tbe hewrena, 
hiatoiy shall teaoh oa to baautif] 
aeiMB with all the virtiiea dkat 



" Oirla," s^ Hary, "yon have hmi 

your leotnre, and EUaa has drawn a 
oouoluHon whioh we hardly thought of 
reaching when we oommenoed. I will 
only renuuk, that Tauma is one of 
twelve conatellaldona which nuA Qie 
son's apparent path through the 
heavens ; all of which we will notio* 
bef ora we memiaon othent" 



THB CAUSE OF WINDS. 

Sj/dnej/. Come, children, the weather 
li too oold, and the wind blows too 
hard for yon to play in the open air 
to-day; and if you will hear me and 
listen, I will tell yon something about 

Henry. Oh do, Uncle Sydney, we 
shall be ao glad to hear it. 

Sydney. Now, I am going to tell you 
about the wind which you hear roaring 
without ; and yon may ask me' ques- 
tions about it, when yon do not oleaily 
understand, or when you wish to know 

ncle, I ahonld 



George. But what puts the air in 

Sydney. It is put in motion In- 
heat Heat oansea the air to expand 
and thna it beoomea lighter than the 
cold air, and rises np, when the cold air 
rushes in to fill its place, 
Bttirg. What heata the air ( 
Sgihtey. The rays of the mn heat it 
They do not heat it bypaaajng throngfa 
" but by contact with the earth. Iliia 
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hoat Tarisi 
ftoe of the earth is mora or less directly 
e^iowd to the influenoe of the Bon ; 
henos tii« (Ur ia not all hasted alike. 

Otorg^ I tliiiilc I nnderetaiid yooi, 
nncle ; andtbatmiutbethereaaoDwh; 
it ia so muoh warmer on the eide of a 
lull tawarda the atm tlian on the oppo- 

Sydntp. Well done — yon are right, 
and that in a good illuatntion. 

Jane, I did not thiiik the lir ooald 
be made to grow larger, or expand, sB 
yon oall it, nnole. 

Sydties. Do you know, Jiuie, how 
Qeorge makee hiji foot-ballB ? 

Jane. Oh yen ; he takes a bladder, 

' ' ' ' ' it, through a quiU, till 
1 no more air ; then he 
hat no air oan escape, and 
crowds it into a l««tber case whidi he 
lacea up tight. 

Bsd/Kvy. Wen, when he had blown 
into the bladder but a little while, it 
was fiill of air ; bat Uie bladder waa 
still soft, so he cmtinued to blow into 
it mitil the air became very dense, and 
tiiua made it hard. 

Sfari/. Then air con bs made smaller, 
too, oan it t 

Sgdntn. Yei, Mary, ur can ha com- 
pressed, or made smaller, as you terra 
it, as well as eipsnded. Now I will 
tell how you may know that it is so. 
Take a bladder that is not quite full of 
ur, and be sure it is tied up ao tight 
that no more air aaa get in or out : then 
hold it near the fire^ and it will soon be 
quite full and hard. This is beoause 
the air in it iias eipandad. 

Qeorgt. Now I know why the blad- 
der burst, which I blew full of ur 
and held to the fire to dry, the other 
day : it was because the healed air 
•welled so muoh that the bladder waa . 
not strong euough to hold it. 

Ssdnty. Tou are righ^ Qeorgt^ and 
I am glad to aee you ao thought^ uid 
ready to apply the knowledge you 



derive from 
explanation 
thought so atraoze. 



you before 



WiU^aair in the bladder 
awelled aU Uie time I 
\ey. No, my dear; if you put it 



in a cold place, it will soon become aa 
small as it waa before it was heated. 
Now 1 trust you all understand that 
air will eipand by heat and oontracti by 

Mary. Tee, I think all of us under- 
slaad that now ; but 1 should like to 
know how to prove that the heated air 
rises, irinCB we oannot see it go up. 

Sydneg. Tou know that if you hold 
your hand over a burning candle or 
lamp, that it will bum you when your 
hand is many inches from the blaze ; 
bnt you can bold yonr hand very uear 
the aide of the flame without feeling 
the heat. It is because hot air rises. 
When a fire ia made in a grate or fire- 
place, it heats the air around it, and 
this heated sir rises up the diiman' 
and ciinieB the smoke uong with it. If 
it waa not so, ohimneys would be but 
of little use in conducting the amoke 
from our rooms. There is a simple 
experiment which will illiistiat« that 
the cold air takes the place of wans aud 
light sir. 

George. What is that, uncle t I am 
food of experiments. 

Sydney. It is this : wUen the air in 
a room is warmer than Qie sir outside, 
by opening the door a little, so as to 
leave only a amall crack, and holding a 
lighted candle at the top, the flame 
mil be bent outward. This will show 
you that the air ia fiowing out of the 
room. Than, by pladng the candle 
near ttte floor the flame will be bent 
toward the room, thus showing that a 
onrrent of ur is rushing in to take the 
place of thai whioh goes out. If tba 
room is very warm, yon can easily 
perceive, from holding the candle ia 
these two currenta, which ia the warm 
one and which one is cold. 

Benry. Now I think I know why 
the wind blew from all direotioss 
toward the fire when Hr. Carter's 
house burned; it was because the 
heated air ascended so fast that the 
Bold ur Bowed in from all udes to fill 
its place. 

Sychtey. — A correct cooclusion, 
Henry ; and I am pleased that you 
understand the piindplea of wind so 
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PHOTOGEAPHT. 

The principle of ttis lut depends upon 
the property whicli certain clieniical pre- 
parationB, chiefly those of silvec, poaBees 
of being blackened by exposure to light 
wliilB ia contact with organic matter, 
and that in eo gradual b nuumec &ai 
every degree of shade may be tepre- 
lented. Now, as the Tarious appear- 
ances of eveiything we aee depend upon 
the effects of light and shadow, it follows 
that if these lights and shadows can be 
transciibed, we shall have a lepreseDtn- 
tion of the objects, minos theii own 
proper colours, and this' is exactly what 
photography eSecU, It is sow a well- 
known ^t that James Watt had die- 
covered the art of taking sun-pictures by 
the means of light acting on a solution 
'£ of flilver, and Qiat ' 



a of every portrait painter in the 

kingdom. It is to M. Dagueire, how- 
ever, that we are indebted for makiag 
known one of the most beautiful of all 
our scientific arts. 

As onr apace will not permit na to 
enter at large on this interesting subject, 
we shall content ourselTes by giving > 
brief account of tiie mode of procedure 
in taking portraits or photographic pic- 

The chince of materials and the neces- 
sary apparatus demands a primary notice , 
The most important item is the tens, aad 
thia must be selected according to the 
wotk it is intended to produce. 

For portraits t^ double achromatic 
lens is the best^ and for cartes-de-viaite 
from negatives the lens should have e 
lar^r aperture Hian the one used foi 
positives. The next ohject required is 
the camera, or dark box in wtich the 
leuB ia filed. The tripod, or atand foi 
a, should be strong and steady, 



allowed to enter, except 1 . 

through yellow glass ; for if, by any 
neglect, delay, or careiessneaa, the light 
felt on the picture, the object will bo 
destroyed, and the whole xnrfsc^ become 
black. If the operator is deeuooB of 
taking pictorea on glass, his first con- 
sideratioa will he a littiDg room in wiuch 
to take hia portraita ; if he has the com- 
mand of a gallery or glass-house, he has 
all he can deaiie ; if not, it is quite pos- 
sible to take good portraits in the open. 
air, all that is requisite being a back* 
ground, with an awning projecting oyer 
Uie head of the sitter. In all cases, how- 
ever, the dark room must he closs at 
hand, so that no time may be lost be- 
tween the several stages of the process — 
between exciting the plate and its ex- 
posure, and between removing it from. 
the camera and fixing it in the bsth. 

The dark room, fitted with a windoir 
ofyellow glass, should contain adipping- 
bath for uie nitrate of silver solution, 
glass dishes, fijnnels, chamois leather, 
glass rods, and other necessary chemicals ; 
a "int, alop*Btone, and an abundant mp- 
ply of water. The artist, having placed 
his sitter ready, and firmly arranged his 
camera, must, in the first instance, coat 
the glsAS plate with collodion, a small 
quantity cf which should be kept in a 
phial for use. The ^lass should be per- 
fectly clean, and polished with the cha- 
mois leather, as ue le^t trace of dut 



ipletely ruin the pic- 
ture. The glass ^te should ba held 
firmly in a horizontal position by one 



between the thumb and finger of 

the left hand; a sufficient quantity of 
collodion to cover the plate is then to ba 
poured on the centre of the glass, and to 
insnre its spreading equally it is first to 
be inclined to one comer, then to the 
opposite, till spread equally over its sur- 
face, the reaidue being allowed to run aS 
into the bottJe at the opposite angle to 
that bv which the plate is held. Care 
must also he taken that t^e collodion does 
not touch the thumb. Aa aoon as the 
collodion ia dry, but not before, the plats 
■ " lediately immersed at O"" 



rapid and perfect plunge completely under 
the silver solution, as any, the slightest, 
pause will produce a line across tlw 
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plate. The solutioii, oi bUtbt halh, as 
It is caUed, is prepared bj diutdviiig 30 
grains of the triple nitrste of silTei in. 1 
ounce of distilled water. The quantity 
made must depend upon the size of the 
bath and the plate used, but the above 
are the proportioiis requisite. When not 
being uaed the bath should be emptied 
into a stopp^^d bottle. The time re- 
quired to iodize the plate eSectoallj is 
three or four honra. The next step in 
the proceaa is to set the plate on the 
dipper as soon aa Ae collodion is firm ; 
it is then plunged into the bath as just 
described, where it ehould remiun for 
shout a minute ; it is then drawn out, 
and after a brief rest plunged again in 
fill a second and perhaps a third time ; 
the plate is next allowed to diip on blot- 
ting paper, and then removed to the 
carrier of the dark slide prepared side 
downwards. The artist then returns to 
his sitter, adjusts him so as to get Che 
proper focus, which he effects by getting 
the camera into such a position aa to 
ttoiw the imaee most distinctly on the 
ground glssB, me opeiator'a head being 
all Qie time covered with a piece of 
black velvet or dark coloured doth. He 
then tightens the screw of the camera, 
and makes the fine adjustment bv the 
rack of the lens. The next step'ia to 
lemove the focus-glass &om the camera, 
place the dark slide with the prepared 
plate in ita place, &x the cap on the 
frent of the lena, and draw up the aliding 
door of the dark slide. The cap Is after- 
-wards removed from the lens, and the 
figure of the sitter is thrown on the pre- 
pued plate ; a few seconds of exposuie 
and the delineation is complete ; the cap 
is again replaced on the lena, but steadily, 
and without the shghtest bungle ; the 
sliding door of the dark slide is put 
down, and the slide at once removed 
from the camera to the dark room with 
the greatest possible diqialch, whera it 
'- subjected to the final process of de- 



is sola- 



To effect this next etcp the plate is to 
be taktD out of the alide, and being held 
in tbe same manner as when applying 
the collodion, pour on the bottom of Ike 
plate sufficient of the developing solution 
to corer it quickly, inclinins the plate 



from nde to side in sunh a 
effect tbe purpose quickly. If this sol' 
tion should be poured m one place < 
the centre of the plate it would he sure 
to produce a stain. When the shaded 
parts of the portrait begin to appeal, pour 
off the solution, and wash well mider 

The develotong solution is prepared 
with thefbUowingingiedients, care being 
taken that whatever quantity is made 
the proportions are faithfully observed. 
Dissolve 12 grains of the protosulphate 
of iron and 6 grains of nitrate of potass in 
1 ounce of distilled water, then add 15 
drops or minima of glacial acetic acid, 
and 10 "■'"'"" of alcohol or spirits of 
wine. When the plate has been tho- 
roughly washed there is no longer any 
occasion to exclude the white li^t, and 
the yellow stained window may now be 
opened. The next and final step in the 
process is that of fixing the picture. This 
may be effected either by putting the 
plate in a dipping-bath, m the manner 
adopted in the^ver bath, or by Uying the 
plate in a glass or gutta percna dish, aod 
poniing over it the filing aoIutioD, pre- 
pared in the following manner. Dissolve 
in 1 ounce of disliUsd water 10 grains of 
the cyanide of potassium and half a grain 
of the nitrate of silver. As soon as the 
yellow iodide of silver is dissolved, wash 
the plate well back and &ont, and dry it. 
Whan dry, pour some transparent var- 
niah on tJie collodion side, and some dead 
black varnish on the other, or place a 
piece of black or maroon velvet behind it- 
Care must be taken to exclude all dust 
&om the dark room. As soon as the 
collodion is dry or set, which only takes 
a few minutes in warm weather, tht 
plate should be directly plunged into tht 
ulver bath. In fine weather fron) three 
to five seconds will be long enough fei 
beginnera to expose the plate, obaeiring 
by repetition the proper time requireiT 
If the plate has been too long eipoaed 
the pictura will appear the instant the 
developing solution tonchea the plate ; 
if, on the other hand, it has been ex- 
posed for too abort a time the solution 
will take from three to five minnlea to 
develop the liienesa, and the portrait, as 
a consequence, will prove a failure. 
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Hiymo inyegtigated the heart of 
building, and eeeu in Ml operation that 
■eat of lio«pitalit7 and cheerfulnees, the 
fire, we ahall requeet our fellow-traTel- 
lera to abcompany as for a short peregri- 
DBtion round the outside of oar houae. 
What though the valk ma;f ha confined, 
and Ute prospect circumacilbed and 
apparently dull and commoaplace P it 
wiil go bard if we do not pick Dp 
come few fracments of infonuatioii, 
that shall both improre the occaaion 
and throw additional intereat on the 



prospect ia monotonous enough 
aight, but only at firet tight ; we shall 
find something behind this shell-work of 
brick, atone, compost, and plaster, and 
■omething probably in the hu^ry of the 
articlea themBelyes, Well worthy of all 
the attention we bestow upon them. 
What the highly organized cuticle, and 
the delicate epidemus, with " its fell of 
hair," as Macbeth calls it, are to the 
human tenement, these courses of brick, 
dressinga of stone, overlays of plaster 
and al»B8, are to the domeatic atructure, 
which we call io its entirBty a house ; 
for not ao hydraulic pump, not a pneu- 
matic apparatus, not a mechanical in- 
vention, nay, not even that greatest of 
hnmao discoveries, the electric telegraph, 
hutthe Almighty has been showing man- 
"Had foi six thousand years in hourly 
operation, in the lowest as well as in the 
Ugheat of His creations. Hio has been 
for ages a groping pupil and a purblind 
imitator, and it ia only now, ia the flity- 
niath century of the world's age, that he 
may be truly said to have become a real 
scholar, with judgment to aee, intelli- 
gence to appreciate, and capabiKty to 
adapt tor human benefit, what he has 
seen and understood of the inlemal 
deraof life. 



1 should build hjmsslf a 
ent in some degree aSar tite 
model of his own body leqoired'only the 
mdimentary knowle^e of the savage t« 
effect ; and as long as a mere tegnmeat 
Eiifflced as a corering for hit necesaitie^ 
he was content with a lattice-woA of 
twigs, interlaced with grass or loaye«, or 
the sun-tanned hide of a hone or bu^Io 
tor his domestic abode. As, howavsr, the 
savage merged into tJte barbarian, sod 
under the iegis of Soman dTilizalian 
grew into a reflective and intelligent 
being, he demanded something betterfor 
a home than his wattle hut, and tntt of 

Sritii, — The homely house of britA 
and compost, with its methodical snd 
cleanly windows, ita neat door and do- 
mestic and QBefnl appurtenances, thtm^ 
to our view commonplace enoi^j), wood 
to the ancient Eiiton, the Anglo-Saion, 
or even to the lu3:nrioua Norman, have 
seemed litde less than a palace or a reyal 
lodging; sO wonderful ta tiem woold 
have appeared those it^ms in the oon- 
. stnicti<m which we regard, if not with 
contempt, at least with perfect indifi!^- 
ence. Iiet tie examine, then, ho* this 
structure, so imposing to our anceston, 
and so common;^ ace to us, has reached its 
present state of comparative perfectioii. 
We have already shown how the cur- 
liest habitations of man were fashioned, 
and that the dwellings of the native 
Briton were in character exactly like a 
miniatnre glasshouse or kiln, and how, 
under the Saxona, they changed their 
shape from a roond to a square or a 
parallelogram. In each, however, wood, 
grass, straw, reeds, and mnd, formed th« 
materiala out of which the domestic 
building was constrnoted. Wood, Iww- 
ever, as we have Been, became so icaroe, 
from the prodigal manner in which it 
had been used for centuries, that in gi^- 
plying habitations for the growing po- 
pulation it was necessary to discover 
another material, and one at once oom- 
paratively cheap and easy of acoesa. 
This orbcle was brick, which thou^ 
One of the oldest materials used In archi- 
tectnre, both ecclesiastical and domestic, 
and brought into Britain by the Bomuu, 
was not revived in this oouiiti7 tdl 
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sbont tliB middla of the foortaeiiih 
etntiuy, and then we owe ita introduc- 
tion to OUT intercoune with Ibe Flem- 
ing*, the Saxons, and the Normane 
baring ntterly deotzoyad mQ vestige of 
BoKKno-Britiui biickwoik. 

Having fonnd our new mataml, we 
will t«k8 the opportnnitf, iriiile the 
brioklayer ia Tanning his oomMB ftnd 
building op tbe frunewai^ of our lioote 
upon > ikalstim of wood, to inqniM iotD 
the oiiginuid historr of brickB. 

We ttaTs alraady said Out bri<^ were 
die oUnt boilding moteiiala used ; sod 
we ltn« Sciiptnre luatorr to proT« Uiat 
■wbtai mankiiid fiivt ccdleeted on the 
idmins of Bhinar, on the kmlc of the 
Eiipkntaa, it was hriok wbiob wae 
ampktyed to boild Uie Tower of Babet, 
and aubsagnmUj to erect tiie statelj' 
palmoea sua li^y walla of impeiial B»- 
bytos. It mej aeem aingiikr thmtwMk 
Bomait bticki, wi& Oeir makers' nonea, 
and «)»oat u perfect as wlien flist mads, 
an bang atacj dij dag out of the 
eartb, whom .tlwf hare hun in ai[ pro- 
bability &r Bum tlian a Hujusand yem, 
hard^ a Teatigs td timim vied for tiie 
bnilding of Nbureh and diiar citiea of 
profane andaacndlnitcayiHleft to Aow 
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how ther WOTS farfuootfd. The 
both baked their hrieka and diied tliem 
in the ami ; but as the All of rain w ae 
very tire in the East, or teU at defined 
asawma, ann-dryin; was the general 
mitiiod of preowhiTe. 

The E^Tptioia, we know from saored 
writing need biieka bD^ety, and in auch 

■■*■ ■ ' ', that ftey kept the 

. to that one oocupa- 
1 the land allotted to them in 
OoKhen. That brioka woe made in 
Egypt of clay and chopped diaw— tbs 
•Unr being used as hair now is in mor- 
tar, to bind the matenal together— ttiere 
can be no doubt, from Ae freqaent com- 
plainfa of die braehtei to uielr impe- 
nona taskmaaten that they ooold not 
make the preaeribed tale if deprived of 
attaw. When tiie haughty mandate 
oaBA that they mtat vipply the same 
mantUy or aimiiat number, and that too 
teUhout atiaw, the btiot Israelites no 
dmltt employed Teeds, rushes, and even 






biicki ao made by the Jews in Egypt 
to have be^ employed to build 
walls to the temples, and for the con- 
tion of tomoB. In Greece, bru^ 
made after the eame style as tjioee of 
Syria and Egypt, were in ubo long be- 
tan the eetabiinhmeat of Boman eupre- 

The Eomana, however, about tbs 
period of iba decline of the Bepublie, 
half B eentsry before the Christian 
■eeiB to have acqoired oonsnmmatc __ 
in the manufacture (^ bricks, which were 
made of three sxee, end a,ppeai to have 
been well and effeetuaUy burnt. The 
Qreek bij<b seem to have required 
fejm two to five years ^fectually to dry 
and bsjden in Hie sun before Aey were 
fit tor use. FulJier eaat, of course, and 
on the arid ^aia of Shinar, the pro- 
oess of aan-diying must have been much 
ahoiter, and fiir more eSbctive than that 
on Aa humid diorea of the Hellespont ; 
or sndi stnictores as the Tower of Babel 
and the vast walls of Babylim eonid 
oarer have been nndertaken or com- 
pleted. WlieB we thereforo remember 
that the Inicks used in Nimrod's city 
and tie empire of Syria were eitber 
oompoeed of the fct, nnctaous clay of 
the plain, ovarywhere impregnated by 
spriogs of aspbalte, or BrmEJy of chopped 
straw and day mired with aliaa — 
in othtr wirdi, biiumfn, — and tbat tbe 
same snbstanoe was employed freely as 
a cement m mortv to bind together tlte 
ooorses of brick, ws have no difficulty 
in nnderstsnding bow it was the divine 
CBise bad been so literally filUled on 
those denoimoed eitiea. 

Fire has ever been the bandmaid of 
war, and whMi the aword grew blunt 
witii elaughlar, the torch came in to 
consummate the vengeance of tbe in- 
furiated soldieFy, who having depopu- 
lated tiie city of its defenders and ok- 
tsminated its wretched inhabitants, 
FAmmitted the town to pillage utd to 

Let OUT foUow-iiavelleti pietnre to 

themselves an embattled city with walla 

BO feet thiiA and 350 Ugh, encloeinjj a 

number of stately temnlea and naLUjAl 

"2 Klglc 
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■bodes, and a coofuaed heap of huts with 
inleraecting lines of load leading to the 
vuioua gates, and fancy the whole con- 
■tmcted of Bun-dried bricka, made as we 
bave described, and the whole cemented 
tt^ether with asphaltum ', and then ima- 
gine flame applied to tMs maguEine of 

, combuBtible material ; it will require no 
•tretdi of the imagination to reiuiie the 

, irild and rapid coimagTation that would 
fbllow, or picture the state of ciumbling 
duat to which the walls and hauaee 
would be reduced, when all the Btraw, 
and bitumen had been conaumed till it 
leit *' not a wreck behind.'* 

Bricks, as wehare justaeen, wete not 
only known to the Symns — the eBrlieat 
recorded nation, — to tlLe Asayriana and 
EgyptianB,huttotheQreeksandBomBnB. 
It ia to the Utter nation, however, Qia.t 
tM owe what may be called the true art 
of brickmaking ; for a people wbo knew 
io well how to prepare such splendid 
enoaustio tiles wera sure to have manu- 
iactured bricka of the Sneat quality, a 
fact eiemplifled by one of the aighCe of 
imperial Borne, Trajan's Column, which 
was conafructed eatireiy of circular 
bricka. That the Bomans taught the 
Britons the art at brickmaUuE ia in- 
Conteatible, trom the number still found 
in wh&t are known to be !Roman re- 
mains ; beddes, that the luxurious villai 
built in erery part of the island, as well 
as the improved dwellings of the natiTes, 
were all constiucted either entirely or in 
a great measure of bricks, we have evi- 
dence enough to prove. But with the 
Tetiiement of the Bomaos, the imptioa 
of the [f^ortliem barbariana, and the long 
Eubseqnent atruggle between the Briton 
and QiB Saxon, a moral darkness like 
the plague of Egypt fell on the na ' 
art, learning, civilization itself 
trodden out; and the people, driven 
back to their lUitive wooda and mc 
tains, became in a few years 
ilUteiate, gtom, and barbarous aa 
their ancestors, the punted warriors. 
whom tlie Ceaan firat defeated and 
tlien civilized. 

Though the Saxon built keeps and 
churches, and the Norman covered the 
land with castles and cathedrals, neither 
seemed to devote a thought to the ezi- 



gegcies of the people ; and though the 
ironklin and the vavasor were, according 
to Uieii tastes and ideas, comfortably 
lodged, neither of them gave a thonght 
to the social or domestic enjoyment of 
their thralls or seri^ ; and, aa a conse- 
quence, the great mass of the people 
were unoared for or totally neglected, 
and only met a grudging recognitioii 
as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, or as food for the insatiate At6 

Little progreaa t^ea was made in 
what might be called the domestic arobi- 
taeture of the people, till the time of the 
Tudors, and even then the general maaa 
of the public were lodged in habitations 
little better than styes. It must not be 
imagined, however, tihat if badly lodged, 
our ancestors wore also badly fed. By 
no manner of means ; indeed, the abou- 
dant fare and wretehed houses of Iho 
Knglish gentry so eidted the amaze- 
ment and disgust of the Spaniards who 
accompanied the haughty Philip when, 
he paid hia occasional visits to this 
country to see hia wife, Mary, that they, 
declared to their countrymen at homo, 
that "these English, who are lodtedno 
better than beggars, and whose houaee 
are made of aticka and dirt, yet do faro 
commonly as well as kuigs." 

When the massive timber homesteads 
of the wealthy yeoman became the 
fashion, in the time of Henry VHI., 
they afforded a subject for the Barcaem 
of some cynical writera of the time, 
who, bokiig with contempt on the efle- 
miuBuoy of tlie age, declared that while 
we were content with houses made of 
willow and wattle, we had men of eai ; 
but now that we had oaken houses, out 
men were only of u/ilioui. 

Though as fsr back as the raign of 
Richard II. the uae of bricks had been 
revived in this country, the art of making 
them being obtained from the Flemings, 
and the town of Kingston-on-HuU, en- 
tirely lebnilt and beautified with them, 
it was nearly two centuries later before 
that cheap and convenient article became 
generally popular ; and it is highly pro- 
bable it would not then have been em- 
ployed fbr building purposes had not the 
use of timberbeanperamptorily ft^HlHim. 
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Irom tli«t tiaiB, however, tha employ- 
ment of bricia lios steudilj advanced, 
till nov the coQBamption is eo laige that 
numbeia ue uiDiully imported ; nod 
though between the Beventeenth and 
eighteenUi ceutiiriea the age of eUme 
succeeded, and nader Inigo Janes and 
Sir Christopher Wien, a TaHt number of 
stately piles were reared in enei 
of the kingdom, th' 
neTBT ceaaed. In Scotland, where itOQe 
is everywhere abundajit and proportion- 
ately cheap, bricks are comparatively 
little nied' — Uie houses of the poor as 
veil as of the wealthy being nearly 
everywhere built of atone, and in many 
ith an amount of solid oma- 
. n the form of porticos, pilas- 
ters, frieze, and entahlature, which in 
England is generally produced by hoUow 
brick columns, and plarter of Paris em- 
bellishments. 

Whether the external framework was 
of brick or stone, it was found impos- 
sible to dispense entirely with wood in 
the erection of buildings, na matter what 
their size and character. It is true that 
an improved system of architecture had 
tauf^t the builder how to reduce that 
expensive article, timber, to a mini- 
mum quantity ; still a certain amount 
y/aa necenaary U> foim the skeleton or 
carctuu. Between the upright, trans- 
verse, and oblique postg and beams form- 
ing ihie skeleton, and indicating the 
position of doors, flooring, and windows, 
the layers of brick or stone were placed, 
till the walls of the structure weTe raised 
to the intended height of the roof. It 
was here, and in the rafters of lbs floors, 
that the great economy in the new style 
of building principally took place ; for 
the builder foond that he could obtain 
l^itneu and increased strength at one- 
t^rd of the former materiid, and that 
hj merely pladag his beams edgeways, 
^he great saving, however, was in ue 
roof: this portion of the early Tudor 
house was a most elaborate and nobte 
structure ; and running the whole length 
of the great hall, or main building, 
looked l^e the hull of a line-of-battle 
ship reversed; the inuneoM beams and 
flying buttresses, oAen elaborately <:«rved 
and heightened with heraldic devices. 



imparted an ImposiDg grandeur tothsM 
rich and open roofs, oflen deriving a 
domestio or bigtorio interest from the 
battle-rent or tune-stained banners — re- 
cords of many a hot and stubborn Gght 
—that drooped in dingy grandeur frota 
the fretted groins or emblazoned span- 
drels high over the heads of the carous- 
ing guests. 

The modem roof varies greatly, accord- 
ing to the nature of the structureit covers ; 
but whether complex or simple in con- 
struction, is in any case always strong, 
though, when compared with the old- 
faahioned roof, remaikably light, ex- 
cept where weight is necessary to tli« 
safety or solidity of the walls on which 
the framework of the roof simply 
rests, unfastened, being kept in its 
poeitJon by the weight of the girders, 
and the superstructure of the beame 
and slates. 

With a kDowledge of bricks, the Bo- 
mans taught the Britons how to make 
tilas ; bat this art, like all other prooft 



those ages of night and b 

which succeeded the departure of the 
'Koman legions jrom Great Britain. 
How the resuscitated art found its way 
book to tbis country we have no sati^ 
factory evidence ; but in the ninth 
century tiles appear to have been occa- 
sionally used as a roofing for churches 
and a few houses of importance ; and 
though three centuries later, in the time 
of Henry III., small ted tiles, oval or 
round, were often employed for the 
houses of the knights and gentry, thatch, 
except for churches and public buildings, 
seems almost everywhere to have been 
adopted; for even m London— down to 
a much later period— many wealthy 
citizeus' houses were merely roofed with 

When slate first cams into vogue a* 
a roofing material is equsUy uncer- 
tain, though, from the abundance of 
the ardole in England and Walee, 
there is no doubt that its import- 
ance for that porpose was early appre- 
ciated; yet if we hearin mind the bogft 
blocka of nnshaped timber, and the un- 
even and warped beams used for roofs, 
we shall not be surprised to find tiles pm> 
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fared to tlie flat and ibnulalstM which 
nqnind a methodical plane or perfect 
liiM to make tiie roof imifonn, Kboag, 
■nd iwiitmit to inter. Haiisg luaed 
te wM» of the hoiiM, -wht^wr c^ Inick 
«c atone, and, acootding to A» matth 
•r taste of the awauc and ihu it^ of 

the bniildag, raoftd ''^ -^ 

date or dies, we ehal 

the itroctuM to awrtbet jouney, 
tantinp a<ind*e« bjr oWrviog thai m 
the muldle «^ it wn eoKtamuj, eape- 
eUlj «n the Contisurt, for hmd of aub- 
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f the jooh of th«ir toim 
homei — cilharfaainDgthHn corerediritii 
diecrta of tio. or ooppor, or eome hiehly 

VM fla*hed from duae gUtteiing rocA 
wMi almost bliadii^ hrilliaiicy. In 

HorcOT, Conatantiiiople, and other 
XBatam citiH, die piaotiae of gilding 
the roob af itenihea, tnoiqneB, or 
paiicee, or overia^inf the tnmevork 
with Aeeta of meMl, » tdll vo^ 
geuaxUj a^ted. 

OABDENIKQ FOE NOVBMBEE. 
Tk8 Flvwxr Oabdms. — Tuln and 
liyacinth plaating, and the ^Imtmg of 
Itolbe gencnlly, amwe od thii mentii, 
and by rij^ iiiBBld iH be eenqileted. 
Where dure is any gnmnd^worh in 
hand, the best haste raoold b« made 
while the frost and wet heep of^ fm 
fflther of tliam coming m to eieeos will 
altogether slop Oa progreae of the work. 
All the foiling leaiae all over a ptaoe 
ahonld be wwogt op carefully and i«- 
mored to a hwp, wiieie tboy may be 
' ready for nee w a tenneolxBg material 
for ntakiiig Jiotbede, or to rot into mould, 
which ia valuable, as there is not a more 
naefbl thing in dte ganien ecraotny than 
li^etable mould. All the waste of the 
garden ahould be tiirawu togetinr, and 
allowed to totfn' theaamepurpoae; and 
whatoTsr you hare of the Idnd ftlready 
decayed ihaald be eateemed as the finest 
dreeaijigyaueaDwdy. TuHpa. — Halt 
the beat bed the fiiet week, aii inchec 
t^art, three mcbai deep to the eiowne, 
and ecTen plaola in widths an 



them properly in their boxsa befbr* 
planting, — the two onteide alike. Hut 
two aeoond 'alike, the two third alike^ 
and the centre the imly odd one. Fona 
beda of hyaeintiu, diTerdfying file oo* 
•■ ■ • ^de - " 



tnlm an ' 
the&wint^ 



dij, Mribetlyaecviedfriim froat and alav 
mm heat Bom rtocik* (hoold be wo- 
cnred, and planted ready ibr boddiiiK 
and gcafting. Been riunild be planted 

thii menth, although it will do any time 
before Harch. ChryBsnthemuma. — Ch^ 
tinga ahould be taken &om the young 
root growth, aa eoon aa they are twa 
inchea above the boQ, all thia monlh and 
n«x^ aad be potted ain^y in three-in^ 
pot) ; they will make noble plants in 
the one aeaaon, If ptopcrlyati^pedaiid 

FBtirr QAnnsN. — 'Wall-frDit trees 
ahould be praiied at this time. Onttinn 
of ouiranta and BOODebernea may b« 
planted. AL kinda of fnot-tiece mn 
now be prsenred and planted. It 1B 
impoaaible to select a better time, if tho 
weather be moderately dry ; bat if wert 
it must be delayed, aa it is impoaaible to 
do juatiee to a tne if planted while Qu 
ground ia wet and clammy. 

KirosaK Q-abjieh. — Some of the 
earlier cn^ (those which we msy 
ftdrly oaU epeonlatrre] may now be got 
in. A few early beans utd peaa may 
be liied. Drealing and tranching, or 
digging all vacant apaoeii to be left 
iDngb, or its ridgea to be mellowed by 
froat, prepares it for spring aowinga. 
Hoeing between crops, eiatfiiing np, sod 
clearing tkem from tte lower leayee tliat 
are AJeaying, must be attended to. 
Clearing patha and the destruction of 
all kinds of weeds and vermin are self- 
evident dutiea. Cabbage plants may ba 
pttt in, and celery mart be earthed up 
from time to time ; whole seta of pota- 
toes may be planted, aiz inches dsep, in 
a dry •^Darter. 



TBSBaare Unve stota of Mends — 
tiienda who like you, frienda whodo wA 
can for you, and frienda who hate 7»D. - 
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HISTORY OF A 8T0HB. 

Fw » Btone an; history t 
mnd a marrellous one too. 
object njeotad by the divine as afford- 
ing no eridenoea of dengn, beoomes in 
the hand of the geologiat a fertile sub- 
ject for illnBtrSiting ^e tratha of hia 
Boience, and the b<niig and wisdom of 
the Deity. What aays the author of 
" ContemplationB of Nature T " There 
ia no jHckicg up a pebble by the btook- 
rade witiout findii^ all nafnre in con- 
□ectioD with it." Hear, too, LaTator, 
about a leaa object than a Btone : 
" Srery grain of aandja an immensity ;" 
and our immortal Shakspere himself 
talks of " Sermons ia etonea." Seeing, 
then, that the ol^ect ia one worCby of 
notice, let ma endeavour to teU jou tha 
history of a atone. 

But what stone shall I take r Sbonld 
itbeapaving stone ora piece of a Bob ool- 
boy's alate, a pebble off .the beach, or a 
blook of granite I It haa often oc- 
enrred to me that, it a atone could 
■peak, it would m^e a most enchant- 
ing story-teller. Fm an old man now, 
but I remember the ftrst time I thought 
BO. It was in churah and I waa then a 
Uttle boy. Furwoiih is a Utile town in 
Somersetshire ; indeed, jou might 
almost call it a very little toim. Pui^ 
north church, however, is not a very 
little church, but it ia a veiy old one. 
Erea Tom Dunker, the aeiton, saya to 
visitors that he don't know ita, age, hut 
he has b eard BE the Romans bad lome 
hand in it. Well, it doee'nt matter, for 
it is not a nice church. It haa always, 
I t h i nk , been a mnrty ohnrob. Every 
Ouistmas, I think, it gets damper, and 
■mells worse, and nukes one ^aepier ; 
and every time they get new paraons, 
they get slower and duller cues. When 
laat I went there in IT — they had a 
little man for parson. He wore speo- 
tocles, and I waa afivid of going to sleep 
for fear he should tee me and shout at 
me, for he med to shout out in his 
■ermon now md than just as if he 
wanted to waken tho people that 
wen asleep ; but now they have a big 
parson, who haa light haitud looks quite 
somniferous and pretend* to pi«Mli 



cxtMBpoTE, but hu hia Banooo wiitta 
in a little book like a pocket Biblii 
Well, you will aay, Bnppose ha ha^ 
what has Uiat to do with stones I Fa 
tall you. Porworth dinroh, aa I saij 
before, is aa old ofanrch ; and, therefoNL 
has itself disfigured with all sorts of 
efBgies, and oarriDgs, and BepaJohMl 
monuments. Just over our pew If 
call it ours atill, thongh all who UMd 
to sit in it are dead exoept myself and 
I don't live in Purworth) ia a horrihia 
marble fac^ and, glaooing abont tli* 
church on ChiiMnuw day, — for I had 
got tired of the Rev. Mr. Cove's mux» 
bling'-I ohanoed to notioe this stone 
distortion. I knew it again, for I noad 
to dream of it, and would soream im 
my aleep because it would go on e». 
laiging itself till my powers of viaioa 
ooilld only take in the wide eiteadsd 
mouth. I fall again into the old traia 
of thought, and having gained in tlw 
oouiae of my life a good deal of insi^ 
into it and other atooaa, I iliiliiiiiiiiiwl 
to write a history of this atone &e*. 

I don't mean to tell of aU the biidab, 
and fuoerala, aad b^itiams it may hav«i 
witnessed, nor relate the lives of nj 
of the infants it Bksy have aeen grow 
into grey-hwdad old men, nor give ■ 
memoir of the mason who earved i^ 
nor indeed tell any of the scenaa whiA 
may have passed bebre it s' 



hiitory haanotbmg to do with these; 
but, rolling back the tide of tiiaa 
aweepng aaidB the dark eurtain of th« 
past, I seek to show you, &om the his- 
tory of tiiii stone, asma of the won- 
drous scenes of our world'a antehomiiial 
life. 

And ftra^ of what is the stone ootD- 
posed t One day I robbed tiie dust off 
the faoe, and found H wasn't wUt* 
marble, but a sort of uottled atone. Z 
remembered that in Chioheatei; Catb» 
dral and in Westminster Abbey, I had 
seen a aimilai substanoe amplt^ed ; m> 
when 1 got back to London, 1 inquired 
where it was found and ali about it, aMd 
at length oolleoted the informs tion I aa 
about to give yon. 

Many yeara i^ — thensandl and 
millions of years be&te the fint tarn 
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tnd our globa, and irfaan th« globe it- 
■alf h&d travelled round the lun more 
youa thui could be expreised bf a, 
wbole line of figures — there flowed, 
through B cDund^ whioh then existed 
when th« Soutli of Bngland uid the 
Bngliah Cbuiiiel now are, a wide and 
bcMitiful river. No oaka, or willowg, 
poplan, were to be seen along . 
iMuika, but grovea of palms and feme, 
and foreata of pine-treea. Ta«t lafU of 
fa««B floated down, for it was a mightr 
tb«un, hondreda of nulea long, and 
bore away with naisCleu force many 
■ptdla from the landa it paased through. 
Ctocodilea and turtles frsqnentod its 
•horea, and on the land lived reptiles 
so horrible in fbrm and ao vast in size, 
that I am ofrud you will scarcely 
«radit me when I tell vou of thsm. 
One of them was called the Iguaaodoo. 
Its body was as masaive in its propor- 
tions aa that of Uis elephant. Its hind 
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fiance, its lower jaw was nearly foi 
feat long, and oontalDBd a large number 
of fiarce-iooking teeth, while the whole 
Isngtb of the monster was >ome ttvenig 

Nor i*aa it, notwithstanding its im- 
DMDse siee, devoid of enemies; the 
UJegaloaanrus, an animal about thirty 
bet long, but of fleroe carnivorous 
habile, wBged contiiiual vai on the 
herbivorous Iguanodou; fishes and 
sheila teemed in the waters of the river, 
and dreadful reptiles, capable of flying, 
nnning, swimming, or diving, hovered 

Such was one of the earlier aoeuee of 
our world's history. But what beoame 
of all these crsaturea 1 In obedience to 
a law of which we know scarcely more 
than that it exists, tbey all died — not 
one of tfaem lives now — not one has 
lefl a desoendant The bones of the 
teptiles, or aome of them, were carried 
down by the river, sank to the bottom, 
and were covered up by the silt and 
mud with whiob its waters were charged; 
the fi^es became imbedded in a similar 
depout ; and, lastly, so did the thtUt. 

■ " PeWfuotloiu and tliair Teathlngj." Bj 



Why do I put an emphasis on the 
shells I m tell you. Because the mud 
in which these remains nere embedded, 
after resting where formed for myriads 
of years, and having during that tini« 
undergone strange chenucal changes- — 
having, in fact, become limestone or 
marble, was at length raised np by some 
intenul movement of tbe crust of th« 
earth, and as btoni fumiahed bosy man 
with the materials for adorning hia 
templen, for beautifying his palacoa, or 
recording the praises and virtues of hia 
ancestors. In shorty I found that tho 
stone face was composed of conglome- 
rated masses of petrified shells of snails 
which lived and died in the livera tlmt 
flowed through a country inhabitod by 
the Iguanodon, and which now foims a 
portion of tbe might; empire of Britain. 
Say, has the face in the old church 
taught nothing T Say, has a atone no 
history I~W. PovnLL, RG.A, 



ViotSTS, — Mr. Tiley, of Bath, says, — 
" The tree violet is perfeotly h^y, and 
can be grown in open borders with auo- 
it blooms freely twice a year, viic, 
boas September to uie end of October, 



also from the beginning of March to the 
and of May. The Neapolitan violet wUl 
be found to thrive in perfection, if 
bvaifld in the way described in this 
treatise, for frames and pots, not beiiig 
hardy variety and seldom doing woU 
1 the open ground. The Bosaiau Su- 
perb is also one of the finest of single 
violets, with very large flowers and Itntg 
stems and most delightful fragrance ; 
unfortunately it ia not very hardy, but 
ve it in bloom in perfection durine 
the winter months it should be planted 
out in a fcame in the manner before 
noticed. The compost I olwaysuseand 
ider the best for potting violets is — 
barruw of decayed turf^ loam, half 
a barrowful of rottwi-leaf soil, one-third 
of a harrow of rotten manure, one- 
fourth ditto of rough sand, and about 
one peak of lime uid soot, the whole 
well turned and mixed together; tie 
soot and lime will tend to the health of 
the plants, as well as destroy all iuseoti, 
worms, &a" 
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THE FARMER. 



HroH baa been writtan upon the aae of 
lime in ftgriculture, uid yet the subject 
does not seem to be full; uDderHtiMd : 
some peraons need "line upon line," 
JQBt as Bome noils need lime upon lime. 
Lime is ui element in all organic 
structures. The earthy portion of the 
bonea in the higher olasseB of animals 
OoDBiata mostly of lime combined with 
phosphorio acid. The shelis of the 
^ower clasBefl consist of lime combined 
with carbonio acid. All parts of the 
anim^ struoture are derived from 
vegetables. Vegetabltc, than, must 
contain a oonBiderftWe amonnt of lime, 
and as lime is not a coaetituent of the 
atmosphere, it must be contained in the 

According to Johniian'i table, one 
bushel of wheat contains S and 2-S oz. 
of lime, a bushel of barley 6 and 1-9 oz., 
oata 2 and 3-6 oz., a ton of tomipB a 
little more than S lb., a ton of potatoes 
SB lb., and a ton of clorer 63 lb. 
These qnantities vary considerabl]'. 
This ia especially true of wheat. When 
the Boil IB plentifully tumiahed with 
lime wheat contiuiiB a larger per oentsge. 
The skin of the grain is said to be 
thinner, and the flour whiter and finer 
and more glutinous. 

In BoilB that oonaiat largely of clay 
the benefit of lime ia moat obrioua. It 
looaeas the texture of the aoil, and ren- 
ders it less adhesive. It combines with 
acidB, and thus sets at liberty other 
alkalies that may be contained in it. 
It is beneficial to soila containing large 
quantities of vegetable matter, as it ap- 
pears to render auch matters more 
soluble, and more nseful to tlie living 
vegetation. Almost eveiy crop that U 
cultivated is improved by it. It ia said 
to be injurious to Sax and hemp, ren- 
dering tiieir fibre thinner, and more 
brittie. Compounds formed in the soil 
by lima are comparatively insoluble. 
Henoe it is &om three ta ax jeaia be- 
fore lime applied to the soil is ex- 
hausted. The hydrate of lime, or lime 
ilaked with water, acta the moat 



rapidly. Carbonate of lime produOM 
the most permanent effect apon the aoIL 
Light, dry, sandy soils, containing littJta 
vegetable mstter, are not thoee whioh 
are most beneflted by lime j such soils 
already contain an abundant supply. 

There is one error with reipect to tha 
use of lime which ahould, by all meani, 
be avoided ,' that is, lie mixing of 
lime with the manure heap, whether in 
a fermenting or quiesaent state. Am- 
monia abounds in animal manurea, 
combined with phosphoric, carbonic^ 
muriatic, or other acdds. Theae salt* 
of ammonia are deoompoaed by liina> 
which combine with their acida and 
expel the ammonia-.— an element whidi 
is of great imporumoe to vegetation. 
Probably the best methodt of applyiii|[ 
lime are te spread it npon the soil hefoia 
plantiug, and mix it in with the harroir, 
or to BOW it aa atop dressing, soon after 
the comiog up of the orop. 

YegetableB that contain, in a perfeok 
state, a large amount of lime may atta^ 
their full siie without so adequate snfK 
ply, but they will not be perfect plante. 
Lime is an important ingredient in. 
olover ; it is found chiefly in its cutialc^ 
or covering membrane. If this grass ia 
grown upon a soil consisting mostly of 
vegetable matter, and, under the stuno- 
lua of animal manure, it will lodge or 
break down from ite own weight, for 
want of the strength or atif&iees whioh 
a due proportion of lime would impart 
to it. Potatoes contain a laive per 
oentsge of lime, and there oan be no 
doubt that for some years past thoM 
that have been raised under circum- 
Btanoea that precluded a sufl&cient sup- 
ply of lime, have been more liable to 
disease than tbose that could obtain an 
abundant supply of it. 

Putetoes that have grown in low laod, 
where the soil consists largely of de- 
osyed vegetable matter, or which have 
been raised by animal manures, have 
been affected by (he rot much more 
than thoBe which have been raised on 
sandy aoila, or by meiUUi of plaster, 
whicji is sulphate of lime. 

Yegetabies that are p«{ect in thdr 
organisation, that is, (Jiat contain all 
their normal elements indue proportiot^ 



HOnS TO TOCALISTS. 



affll batter rarfst diMMe irtwn oxpoied 
to iU BMMM, Uum Aoaa that u« de- 
IdeDt in aa; ooa alamait — iiid««d, Uiix 
nmuk OBJ ba made mora gefitnl — it 
■ur b« •^Ued to in Urisf orgamMd 
beliigs. The mora perfeot they era in 
rtnuitUK^ and ilie mora nomiBl in 
gmwtb and proporiioa, the more perfscA 
will baOieu heahh, aad Oie graetnr 
HuaT power to raeiet dJWMe. Webope 
■at to be minnidarabood. We would 
I7 no mean* intimate lihat the abtease 
M lime hai anrtUag to do with the 
tdghi «f ttnpoteto ilMU— a. We douot 
bow Hat iliiiaiiil potatoea have been 
ideated to obNXlieal analyiia, to aeoer- 
tain whetbcr Huj an dafldcnt in thin 
■ tomeu tt or tbat tboae Tuietiea that are 
■oat lisbla to ffiepaao bare beea com- 
■ared analTticallj with thow tiiat ar* 
1MB 10. l£e solution of these qoaatioTB 
ffltfita tiie attiation of the sorioiiltural 
(bsmiali if it haa not alrea^ raonved 
tt. Bnt wahBT«nodi>nbtthatthedt7, 
msiij potato oontuna more line Htm 
. the wet^ *0B8J ""^ — 01 that thoes that 
Iwrs grown on dry land with an abiin- 
(bnt aui^ly of lime have rotted ksa 
n thoae that have grown under oUur 
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The ooltirator needs to know the 
oempoeitioii ot the phmtt whieh he 
jd^HMea to ooltifate, and the oompo- 
rition of the soil in whiidi he propoBaa 
to cuttdiate them, Out ha may judge of 
the ad^ttednea* of dte one to the other, 
and be able to tnodiiy Um toil to aoit 
tt« demanda of the pUnta. 



FRESH-WATEB SHRIMPS. 
WEEBBTxa they are found Vbia weeds 
abound with uiem. Take plenty of 
this need and plaoe it, ehrimpa and all, 
fat a Urge wloMnouthed earthrai jar. 
Jnat Oorer the weed with vat«r, and 
tie a pieoa of oheeae-oloth, or aometbing 
which will afford &«e Tmtilation, over 
tbe top, and I h»Te no doubt that tbey 
will ^vel a onuuderoble distance. Of 
-^oone the (diaoging of the water a few 



times during the journey would pro- 
mote the certainty of their ■rrinng in 
good condition, as forty-eight hours is 
rather a long journey. I should, I 
think (supposing them to aniTe alirtt 
and healthy), keep them in some in- 
closed placeforatiiue, where they conia, 
have fresh water, and keep it well sup- 
plied with fraeh weed, until the Btodc 
had miterislly increusd, so as to insnra 
afkir obanoe of their bMngfinallyintro- 
duoed to the river in auflicient numbers 
to do well and increaaa. Some per- 
forated sino plates or fine wire-sieviiiE 
let into the sides of a well-aessoned 
trough or box, and defended on tha 
outjiide by eomethlng oouaer, to pro- 
vent the ohoking up of the apertorea 
(whieb, it is needless to say, mint ba 
k^ dean and open), will answor tor 
this purpose, if siuik in a tolerably olear 
and rapM part of the stream ; and ths 
stock may be kept up in the box to 
feed the river with. 
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give, if not heard and fel^ will 
never be understood by those foolish 
motions, which ara rarely resorted to 
but by those who do not reiUy feel 
what ttiey play. Brillianoy ia a natural 
gift, but great execution may be ac- 
quired. Let it be always disljnct, and 
however loud you may wish it to be, 
never thump. Practise in private 
music &r more dMcult than tlut yon 
play in gaoarai soeiety, and aim more 
at pleasing than BBtonishing. Ifevet 
bore people with ugly mane merely 
beoanae it is ths work of some £usdui 
oomposer; and do not let the pieces 
you perform before people not pro- 
fessedly sdentiflo be too long. Be abovs 
the vulgar folly of pretanding tiial yon 
oanaot play for dandng, for it prorea 
that if you are not disobligii^ you an 
Htupid. As regards singing, practtM 
two or three times a day, but at Gnt 
Dot longer than ten minutes at a tin4^ 
Md let one of titoaa timea be befbn 
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bnaUast. Bwrdse Via 
the voice, but do not dwell upon thoee 
notes f m toach «ith difflcultj. Opw 
the mouth at all times i" ^' highor 
not«B wpeciallj, open it to ths em aa if 
Bmiliiig; Never dwell iqwn oosaonanta. 
When you intead to aing, n«d the 
wtada uid see th&t yoa nudentuld 
them BO as to give the proper expras' 
aioB. Let all jour vnrdi be beatd ; it 
i> a great and oommon fault in English 
aingers to be indialinaL Children 
should never be allowttl 'to sing mueh 
or to atraiji their voice*; fifteen and 
sixteaa is soon eBKigh to begin to pno- 
tue constanilT and iteadil; the two ta.- 
tremilies of the voice. The voioa is 
said to be at its hei^t at ei^trsnd- 
tweaty, and to begin to decline soon 
■£t«r fottj. Sever foroe (die voioe in 
dmmp weather, or when in the least 
degree oawell ; moT oftui aing out of 
tune at these timis who do so at no 
other. Take nothing to olear the voise 
but a glass of sold water, and always 
»roid pastry, rich cream, aofCD^ and 
oake, when joq inteod to iiiag. 



ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
HBB EINDI.ER.— Take a 
quart of tar, three peonde of n ' . 
malt tbem, bring to a nooling tempent- 
tnre, mix with aa much aawdust, with a 
little ahar«oal added, aa can be worked 
III ; spread oat while hot upon a board ; 
when oold, break it into lumpa of the 
tiaa of a large walnut 3^ com- 
positiou will e^Uy ignite from a match, 
and bum with a strong blase long 
. enough to kindle any wood that is fit 
tabnrn. ^ 

SEEDS.— Nerarretun iEe Bam< 
kind* of seeds too long upon the land , 
at the end <rf tiiree yean it will gsnetally 
deteriorate, and ought to be changed 
ehanga of seed always produces i 
ohange for the bettn in the crape. 
^ny dayJanda wJUltmgeat retain tiie 
■eed puM ; lig^ loMOS and peat soils 
will Boonar require the diange. In se- 
laeting teed it ahonld be aaoertained, if 
posidble^ whaK^ and on what kind of 
Kulit graw; andsdeotasoil of different 



qradity to that on which it is to ta 
■own. Never laledi seed from a rich 
soil to sow it on a poor; bntprriertM 
from a poor aoil to sow it on a lidi. 
Alw^a seleot seed weB (deaned aad 
pure, being sbirt^ of Ae same kin4; 
eeads of d^erent kinds will vegetate at 
differHit tame^ and ripen at diflwant 
seaMn*, whioh ooowons serionaloBB and 
further deteria mU on of sample. 

POBCINQ FLOWEHa— 
Alnayabegiii with a low tempeiatuM, 
su^ at a greenhouse | and when tdM 
growth ba* hi^ bagtin, inerease, until 
you IiM» ^re&tlimi stxtTi-flve degnM 
with impwuty. II lees* war* IrougM 
&Dta tiw air, ud ^aasd in ■ tMopcntore 
of nx^.flve degree^ tbey would be 
spoiled ; but bring them into forty da- 
greats and Innrem fi*e dsgree* a w«^ 
and lltey wiU blooming. Bbododw- 
dnms, aaakaa, aad idants of allkiaA^ 



_iadoiH>,fiBi*lt 
their grew&withontas^ohedc. Lai 
them i««t iia the shade oat of doort, aad 
bring them into the house again earfy; 
they will foroe better every year with 
lesa bast and graater baautj, but they 
most be grown aa oarafiilly after tlw 
bloomiHovep aa t^ey were in foreing, 
and have plenty of watv during ij£» 
bloom and the oabsequent growth. 

TO KEEP POTATOES— The 
ceUarii the beat piece for them, becauM 
they are injured by wilting ; but t^rout 
them carefolly, if you want to keep 
them. They sei«r sprout but thrae 
times ; tiierafore, aRer you have 
sprouted them three times tbay will 
trouble you no loore. 

COOEINO ONIONS.— It is a 
good piiB to boil anions in milk aad 
water; it diminishes the strong taste of 
that vegetable. It is an excellent way 
of Berving up onions, to ^op them sftev 
they are boiled, and put (hent in a stei^ 
pan, with a litUe milk, batter, salt, and 
pepper, and let them stew about fifte^ 
minutes. Tbia gives them a fine flavoor, 
and they can be served np very hot. 

MORELLA CHERRT.WINB. 
— Having picked off from tbeir stalkl 
the ripest end soundest Horellaoharrieil^ 
bruise Uiem well, without bnaking the 
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MoDN, Hid lat the whol« lUnd tw«ntf- 
foor houn in an op«n viuel. Than 
prm out all tha jaiee, and for cTeiy 
gallon add two poondi of fine lou 
•agar. Put Uiii wine into ■ caik, and 
when tha fermentatiou oeaua, atop it 
doaa. Let it atand tbrse or foor 
iBOOtlu, tb« bottle it, and in two 
mmitba mora it «ill be fit to drink. 
Some orack the attHiea, and hang them, 
with the bnuMd keraela, in a big, from 
the bong, while tha wine temaioi in the 

IRISH COBDIAL.— To areiy 
pound of white cumnti atrippad from 
the atalk* and bmiaad, put the very thin 
rind of a large fraah lemon, andaquatter 
of an oimcs of ginger, well pouaded and 
alftad. Pour on theie one quart of 
(ood old whisk; ; mix tbe whole np 
tiwroo^ilf, and let it atand for twenty- 
bar hoora in a oaw well«caldad atone 
pitcher, or deep pan (crock), ccTsred 
eloaalj from the ur. Stninitoff; atir 
in it, until diaiolTed, a pound and a 
quarter of ponnded lUgar, and itr^ it 
i^un and bottle it Thia ia an Iriah 

' TO PBESEBVE CIDER IN 
BOTTLES.— Oood corka are highly 
necesaarj, and if aoaked before uied in 
■caldiDg water, the; will be more pliant 
and eerrioeable j and by laying the bot- 
tlea ao that the liquor may alwaya keep 
the cork wat mnd swelled, will much 
preeerveit 

SYBUP OF GINQEa— Sleep 
•o ounce and a half of beaten longer in 
•quart of boiling water, closely coTcred 

ing off tht 

by adding, at leaat, ... . . 

IW sugar, diasolved, and boiltd np in 
• hot water bath. 

TO CORE THE DISEASE IN 
APPLE-TREES.— Brush off Che white 
down, clear off the red atain under- 
neath it, and anoint the place! infected 
trith a liquid mixture of train-oil and 
Scotch anuK 

TO PBE3EBVB FISHING- 
RODS. — Oil your rods in aummer with 
linaeed oil, drringthem in the 8Uci,and 
taking care t^e parta lie flat : they 
dkould be often ttuned, to prereot 



tbem from warping. Thia will randao^ 
them tough, and prerent their being' 
wonn-eatoi ; in time they will acquire 
a beautiful brown colour. Should tiiey 
gat wet; whinh iwella the wood, and 
makae it bet in the eocketa, turn the 
part round over tbe flame of a oandle a 
abort time, and it will be eaiilj aet >t 
liberty. 

THE BEST SEASON FOR 
PAINTING H0O8E8.— The outude 
of boildinga shcoid be painted diuing^ 
autuDin or winter. Hot weatheriqjurea 
the paint by drying in the oil too 
quickly ; then the paint will eaaily rub 
oH. But nhen the paint ia lud on 
during cold weather, it hardens in 
drying, and ia firmly aet. 

TO KEEP INSECTS OCT OP 
B1BU-CAGE8.— Tie up a little sulphur 
in a ailk bag, aod suspend it in the 
cage. For mocking4irda, this ia eaaon- 
tial to their health ; and the anlphur 
inll keep ell the red ante and other in- 
aecta from cages of all kinds of birds. 
Bed ante will never be faundin a closet 
or drawer, if a email bag of sulphur is 
kept constantly in these places. 

TEA, ECONOMICALLY.— 
Toung hyaon ia auppoaed tc be a mora 
profitable tea than hyson; but though 
the yuanliti/ to a pound ia greater, it 
has not ao mncb strength. In point of 
economy, tiierafore, there is not much 
difFercDce between them. Hyson tea 
and souchong mixed together, half and 
half, is B ploBSant beverage, and is more 
healthy than green t«a alone. Be aura 
that water bolls before it ia poured 
upon tea. A tesspoonful to each per- 
son, and one extra thrown in, i( s good 
rule. Steep a few minutes. 

SIUPLE REMEDIES FOB 
SCARLET FEVER.— "Open the bow- 
els regularly every day with some 
mild aperient medicine, auob as castor 
oil, senna, &e., and keep the patient at 
rest and comfortably warm; spongethe 
aurfaoe with tepid water two or three 
times a day ; while it is hotter thia 
natural, admit fresh air ; live on a 
bland diet, anoh as a cup^l of arrow- 
root, seraral limea a-day ; toast-water 
for common drink. Gargle made of 
strong sage tea, hooey and alnm, o? 
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borax, maj bs used from the oom- 
BlBQCement, if the throat ia effected." — 
J)r. T. P. Berefori. 

CORNISH AND DEVON- 
SHIRE MODE OP MACma BUT- 
TER. — Pat jeBtarday'B milk in a pan of 
iron, tid, or earthenware (uBnally about 9 
iQchsBdeep,aiull4 tolS inches in diame- 
ter) ; place on a slow fira ; do not allow 
it to boil ; but as soon aa nearly bailing 
(which ahould require two houni), re- 
move from the fire, and ploo^ on oold 
atona for 12 or 18 hours. Then Ekini 
theoroam andmakethe butler with the 
hand, wbioh will ocoupj &am 10 to iO 
minutes, according to draumataiicea 
well known to dairjmen. The butter 
made in this manner, though, perbapa, 
greater in qnantjty, ia not^ in my judg- 
ment, quite eqW in ridmeaa and 
flavour to that made from ran craan 
MOUBNINQ. — Mourning 
parents is usually worn with onpe for 
months, afterwards without crape for 
the same period. For a brother or 
Biater six months ; but in man; cases 
longer period. For an undo or aun 
three montha ; the same for a first a 
seraud couain. No rule can be give 
with regard to retuming moumin 
visits ; it is, however, proper to wait 
week or two after the calunity- 

CLOTHING OF IKFA1TT3.— 
The principle laid down with regard 
the clothing of sleeping infanta may be 
applied to that of waking ones. Com- 
fort must be studied ; looseness and 
freedom of aoCion for the chest and 
limbs must be attended to. The child 
must wear worsted footikiiia in cold 
weather, and, if it have a cool head, 
oalieo cap — in parUoularly cold weather 
« Sannel one. But, as a general rule, 
^d's head requires to be kept cool,- 
without a cap at all after the first few 
months, or when the weather ia warm. 
When the head Beeme too warm, it 
must even be apoagod with cold water. 
In the child the brain is soft and deli- 
cate in structure ; it is In a state of de- 
velopment more rapid even than that ol 
oCthe other organs of the body. It has 
been already stated that organs art 
most prone to disease when in action ; 
hence children are particularly prone to 
diseases of the braiii. 



PAPER FOR ROOMa— Pah 

coloured paper hangings vrill certainly 
be found the best. Booms hung wit^ 
or painted, scarlet, are rich but very 
dismal — and invariably look leas than 
if adorned with a, light tint. They re- 
quire also to be illnminated more and 
much earlier ia the evening, than those 
with pale oolours. Towards dusk 
scarlet appears black ; let any person 
doubting this try the fact, by weariuga 
scarlet cloak or shawl, and look at it as 
the shades of twilight advance. Yellow, 
and buff, and pink, can be scarcely 
better discrimioated by candlelight than 
can blue and greeo. 

SERViNTa. — Never leave a 
good place because a little fault bos 
been found with your work ; it ia a 
very great injury to a domestic to 
chiuigB her place often ; she will soon 
have the uame of being bad-tempered, 
and besides, the cannot gain friends ; 
you must remun some time in % 
family before they will become attached 
to you. And if you are, as is generally 
the oase, out of employment f'lr a we^ 
before you go to a new place, you lose 
your time, and often have to pay for 
board too : thus a loss of two or three 
weeks' wages is incurred, because yoa 
will not bear to be reproved, even for b 
fault. It is better to remain and behave 
BO well that your mistreBS will acknow- 
ledge your excellence ; which she will be 
pretty sure to do, if ahe finds yoa tiy to 

HEBBS. — Every hoasekeeper 
who possMsea apatch of ground, though 
ever so smidl, should have a few of the 
herbs which are in constant request for 
oookery or garnish; and this may be 
done mixed with flowers in boraer^ 
without in the leaat detracting from tb» 
beauty of a parterre. By this means 
the herbs will always be, at least, fresh, 
and in the greatest perfection, and Ihs 
expense is so small (after the first pur- 
chase of the seed or roots) as to be 
scarcely oaloulable. Let the housekeepei 
look over her greengrocer'a bills, and 
she will be surprised at the aggregate 
charge for herbs and such small gear la 
horse-radish, fennel, Ac, in a month or 
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mnu of dkoio* pliinta, 
AsFB ia tlie least donbt of 
ouuot ba too careful of randsriDg Ihe 
rftmtion for thMn wall dramed: all 
M^anbondaiit mobtore ahoiild put 
lliroQslitlM loilnBAIir, and be ipoMily 
oaaied amj by Hie diaiDage below. 
And erea with plants, whose nardinesB 
il tlioHiagfa); eataUiahed, attention to 
dniuage mil greatlT add to the euooen. 
PEED CATTLE REGULA.R- 
IiT. — We find that Ter/ many of our 
ftrmen feed thair eattle more tlian the; 
require to keep them in good condition, 
MiticulRrly oxen that da oot work, and 
fionee tbat stand in tlie stable mast of 
the time, except oooasion&U;, whan the 
owner t^sa him out to go a short trip, 
ar to do a light job, " Seep Dobbin 
eating," says the fether, and the boya 
fbUow his injuDotionH impbaitly, and 
Ids Taok is rapleniahed with hay as often 
■a the fotber or sons pus by his stall, 
tin he thinks it k a matter of ooune to 
liare an additional amannt of feed 
placed before him every time he hean 
anyone in the bam, and if not attended 
too, he gives tham a i^ll to qnidEen 
th<dr memory. Hilch ha; in tMe way 
b wasted — the hone selecting only a 
Httle of tbe moat tempting, after Ms 
ttppMte is satisfied, and either polling 
the remainder through Uie lai^ ondar 
hit&et, orelse breathmgon it bo maohas 
to render it unpaUtabla to him. Stock 
of all kinds should have th^ regular 
meala at fixed hours as much as a man, 
and be allowed to maalicate and digest 
what they hare eaten in the interrals. 
If they are continually fed at all hours 
and times, they will be oontinuaiiy ei- 
pecting something, and oonaeqnently 
kept uneasy. They will (hrive batter 
on a less amoont of hay and grain by 
fbe fint method of feeding than by the 
lut, and with less labour of attendance 
from the keeper. 

■GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
OP FRAME PLAirra.— In the case 
of frame plants, or planto reqairing less 
warmili than a, ereenbouse affords, the 
Reparation of the ftsme is a most im- 
Dortant matter. The bottom should be 
flrm and imparrioas to water, so that it 



which end it ahooli. ^ . ^ _. 

direction, so that water spilled 
w>terii% the rimtsmi^mn into agi 
tar to be cntied away outside the frsnnk 
na pots ahould atand upon a tralHa a 
few inchei from the door; a>d tUa 
trellis it beat jnade of narrow slip* of 
wood, placed b little space q«rt. Thm 
■aehes should be removed &om and) 
ptanta, whenever tlie tempetatore ia as 
high as tUrty-four or five, except it be 
raining (tn which caae tlu^ must ba 
kept on to keep the plaota dry), or the 
wind is very keen and nipping. In 
these oasei^ tbe sashes should, be tilted 
in auch a vray as to admit aa Uttle of 
the wet or wind as posaibls, Aa tlie 
mitd spring weaUier dnwa on, aneii 
plants aa these require no protantioa 
whatever : at that seaaoa they bear onr 
climate. — (Xatmy. 

QUACK MEDICrSBS.— AB 
dabbling in mei£oines ia bad, with 
children aa well aa witli adulta. It may 
be laid down as a general rule, that no 
ntedicine is to be given without the 
order or sanction of a medical prac- 
titioner. In this oonntry people aie 
disposed to doee themnelvas too mooh, 
and at random. They go to the ntot 
" ehemist and druggiat'e" for a " bottle 
of stuff," irtieQ thay are ilL They 
mi^t as well go to a dealer in artiit^ 
oolonrs to have their portraits paiclad. 
There is reaaon for believing that a 
great many livea ate sacrificed by per- 
sons trusting to treatment by drugpata 
in the eailier stages of illness. In bet^ 
a statistical redioning at Manduntet 
showed that a great many childnoi 
perished through such a custom. It is 
particularly necessary that a proper 
medical authority should be oonsuHed 
about little ohildren. They cannot 
spaak, and their complalnta are only to 
be understood by a acientific iDveetiga- 
tor. As diseasBB in infancy often icTsd* 
suddenly and make rapid progrees, M 
are they capable, too, in many case^ ill 
b^ng suddaDly ohecked. Hie ad- 
ministration of "sleeping stulfi" to 
children to keep them quiet ia so pom- . 
tivaly injurious, that it cannot be 
spoken of in t«o itroog tenna of eoB- 
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dramution. In nnnu&ctDTmg pUora, 
nhera modian hue to leave thdr 
duIdnniQaeli,tlieecUlit tontuchllie 
poor little ^e^ an poiKnwd outii^t, 
or made dMj tor lib, it is punfnl to 
•OBtMnplKte. O^nm ia tlie baiia of 
'SjnietiBg" mediripet. In a dou of 
ftr« graini it bu kiliad an ndnilt. But, 
boEideE, it ha* *o peouliu'I; powerful 
an aotioD on cMMnti, that niediaU men 
Tsntore onlj to give an in&nt the 
fiftielli or nxtisth part of the doae Uuy 
would pccaccbe for a grawa pmon in 

DIEBCTIOHB FOEPBtfHINO 
TINBS. — l>t. In pronin^ ahnya ant 
npmnli, and in a nlopuiE diraotion. 
Snd. JJmya leave an iBoh of lilaiik 
wood berond a tanniiial bud, and let 
4iw out be on tiw oppbaite ode td the 
bod. Std. bone •» M ta leave ai few 
woond* aa poaoUe, and let tin anrCioe 
<d«Tvej not be pcEfeotlr anraoth. tth. 
Jtx oatlinff out an old bnach, prime it 
ermn with the pnvBt limb, that the 
WDond maj baal qmiUj. Gth. Frana 
•0 aa toobtaia -Qu qoaaldl^ of friiit da- 
rired on the emalleat mmiMr of iboati 

weather, nor when a troat ii eipactedi 
Tth. Nei*eF prime in the monthi of 
UardifAfril, erHi?; nnmingin aithtr 
" I canaea Vleedii^, and oe- 
a wartefnl knd injnriirai 
mp. 8th. Lebtbegene- 
_ TonioKtake pUee h eoon 
after the let of Ootolter h the gathei^ 
ing of the (mit wiU pennit. Idttlj. 
Dee a pnming'knifa of the beat donrip- 
lion, and lot it be, U poaDble, aa aharp 

PLAKTIHO SHBUBS AND 

l£EBS..~Whe« apadmen trees and 
riuvbe are to be introdnoed on Um 
lawn or no promineDt parte of the 
Anbbery, the }aeparation of the aoil 
diould be attended to wiUi jndiaioua 
oare. In j>laiiljiig, the baae of the atem 
dioald be qoits ereti wilh, or in moat 
eMea above, the oT^naiy level of the 
ground; and when jdantad the tree 
■hould appear aa tJioogh tt little mound 
kad been reisad aroond the atem, but 



from keeping the base of t^e treaa d» 
vatad, and oit aoil being raised in aook 
H manner aa ioat to oover the roota, 
aenera1l7 spetting, ahrabe in Ranting 
Bhould be len elevated than traea. But 
no general rale ean be g^vrai in tUl 
reapaot, exotptthat in dry aofla the «1^ 
vation must be lees than in moist dto- 
ation^ beoauee ia the latter tlie roota 
are more liable to BOBar ftom an exooM 
of water; in iij aoila, on the other 
band, the treee are somatjmea liable to 
euffer from drought wheo too mooh tie- 
vated. 

ACOBNS AS CHIKKET OB- 
NAH£MTS. — Half fill two hjadnth- 
ri a aaee (white) with elear wat«T, and 
Wing prooorad two aoorn^ thoroag;hW 
ripe, itmove ihe capa frtnn Qm frnu 
and paai a needle and thiead thiourt 
that end of the aoom which fitted Qm 
onp, draw the needle throngh a biing or 
onA, iriiioh must fit ver; Idghtlj jtit» 
the neck of Oeglaas ; tie tlie thread on 
tke top of the bung long enoi^i to ana- 
pend Uie aoom doae to, but not io 
teach the wMer, and drop a tittle fwtJ- 
ing wax on the tbnad wbei« the needle 
haa pwfbratad the oork, ao that all ur 
m^be eudoded. During the earij part 
of the winter tlie aowiu will begin to 
grow, and when ^e green leave* toudi 
the ooA they m^be footed in Hm 
ground : this method of eari; treatonent 
will ftioilitate and haatea the growtlt 
three ygan. We ehould have etated 
that tbeglaasea are to be placed on a 
mantel-ahelf in a room wherein a fira ia 
burning during the da; (it is not re- 
quired at night) ; also, Uiat if the water 
dMjnld beooma green or turbid, it muat 



IWINTBEINO KOBES— For 
the last fivs yean I have winteivd my 
roses, and with the beat snooesa, on 
the following plan. Aa aoon aa the 
froat or un&vourable weather sets ia 
in the aiitum, I remove the mora tendtr 
varietiea camfully from the soil, and 
place tbem in a frame -on a dun^-bed, 
plunging them in sawdust, wtib a 
tolerable q)aoe between them, ant 
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kava thsm nnooTered. But on the 
oald iDoreaaiDg, the frame in covered 
with pUnka, kud in eerere frost, over 
tlieie is pl&cad a covering of leaves. 
As often, however, as the oold mode- 
rates, aad the thermometer reaches the 
freezing point or higher, the ooTering 
ii removed, snd the plants exposed to 
the atmosphere. The gradual deoom- 
poaition of the sawdust producing a 
genial moisture, anoouragea the ds- 
velopment of a qiiantitf of fresh and 
TJgoroiifl roots, which would hardly 
hsva been fonned had the plants been 
left in the cold frosty soil ; and at the 
nma time acting as manure, famishes 
them with support. On the approach 
of mild weatlier in apting the plsnta are 
taken to the place tbej' are to occupy 
during the summer. The boles are 
dug some time before beginning to 
plant, and filled with the soil in which 
the roses are intended to grow. For 
planting OQt, a, cloudy, and, if poaaible, 
a rainy day abould be Balected. This 
aimple procedure insures a vigorous 
growth and abundant bloom. I have 
never found any kind of rose injured 
by it, eiUier froia damp in the winter or 
from being moved every year. Even tea- 
roses, though BO delicate, are uninjured. 
PLANT8 INBALCONIEa— 
It U always best to have boxes for bol- 
oonies, as when the potaare set without 
boiea on the leads, which soon baoome 
very hot from the sun, the roots of the 
plants are ]>arched and withered up ; 
and a similar effect takes place from the 
drying effect of the wind, when the pots 
are set on the'bars of an open baloony. 
This is one of the reasons why plants 
bought in the streets and set in a bal- 
I MiOT so very seldom last long ; and why 
the Duds so often drop off without ex- 
panding : they are grown io very small 
' pots to save room : and whan they are 
,' removed from the pita, iu which they 
were kept in the nursery, to the leads 
or ban of a> balcony, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep them alive, unless they are 
kept in boxes, or, as a substitute, in 
double pots. Boxes are, however, much 
the best; and even wooden ones, if 
made of good yellow deal, will laat i ' 
M seven years, if not Irft out to rot _ 
ihe winter. Tht? should, indead, be 



pat away as soon as the family jroea out 
of town. The plants whi^ will bear 
«spoBure in balconies may be thus men. 
tioned : — idyssum saxatile, in pots ; 
Arabia albida, in pota ; JoDqails, in 
pots; Paper NoroisauB; PolyEuitfa.(ia 
Kinusaua; Pyros (Cydonia) japonica, in 
pota ; Stocks, of various kinds ; Wall- 
vers, in pate ; Yellow-berried holl^ 
pote. liie following kinds haTin^ 
been foroed into flower, Uiou^ they 
may be pnt into bolEonieB, will require 
care : — Aoaoias, of vsriaus kinds ; Cine* 

pelargoniums); Hydrangea hortenats; 
Hydrangea japonica ; Linnm fiag^aiu ; 
Roses. 

CUCtJMBBR FORGING.— Ctt- 
onmbars in the middle of Hircb, or 
sooner, may bo had whera a wall-rega- 
lated beatiDg apparatus exists, and tiam 
win produce all the effects desirsd, 
provided one can command the ne- 
ceasary amonnt of heat, both bottom 
and top. The latter being easiest at- 
-teined, must not be allowed to nog* 
above 70" for cucumbers, and a ceriam 
amount of humidity given to it l^ 
placing vesHels of watar in such a way 
as to intercept the ourrenta of diy 
heated air on ita way into the pit or 
house ; or, if the pipes be open and ex- 
posed, vessels standing an tham will 
easily efiect that object. In raisiitg en- 
cumber or melon plants, a rather brisk 
bottom heat is required, and that not 
too drying nor yet too humid; at the 
earl; period requirad for the &uit plants 
one bad better plunge the pots ci>n> 
taining the seeds in soma fermen&ig 
heap, and, just as the cotyledons are 
breaking through the soil, remove them 
to the pit, where the atmosphere is 
more pure; a little contrivance will 
enable one to give them all the available 
bottom heat, about 80^ or Sf not 
being too much — even 90° will do no 
harm, provided other things are b- 
vourabl^ Melon plants, to plant is 
the pit in Hay, may be reared in a dung 
frame prior to that time very easily; 
or they may be brought fonnrd with 
the oucumbsTB, aa at that period the 
aeed vegetates and the plants grow 
with less trouble than earlier. — CMvt 
Oardentr. 

■ igle 
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PASTIMES AND FEATS ON THE 

ICE. 
Skatdtq. 
Tbis inTigoratiiig, gncefol, knd Itealdiy 
pactitne leemi to bxro been entirely nn- 
knowD to the ancieiita, to Thorn we are 
in the habit of referriiig a> the inveoton 
or teaehera of all our worlu of art, i«cre- 
atdon, and amuiementl. That neither 
tLe SyrianB, the Greets, or the Romani, 
ehould have handed dam any knowledge 
on atati"g or o^ier of our winter pu- 
timefl is by no meaiu a matter of Bur- 
piiie, when we bear in mind theic geo- 
graphical position. And though the 
wbite-capped peaks of the Armenian and 
Gaucauan Alp3 might have made them 
remotely acquainted with enow, ice in 
the form of glaciers and froxen ^eete of 



of theie kingdoms can keep the field 
through the whole year. In former 
times, when these two Btntes were at 



with the B 



a the sight of froet and 



Beldom lasted for any length of time so 
as to be either an inoonveniance or an 
obatroction ; it was consequently not till 
the advent of the hardy Bcandinavian, 
and the landing of the Dane and Nor- 
wegian in Britain, that the knowledge 
cJ how to nuke a safe and rapid fair- 
way of the ic«-boond river or Uie s 

covered plain wu Scat imparted t 
Anglo- Saxons. 

Id Norway only, where change of 
nLannere and fuhiona move with snaU- 
like torpidity, and where the dresa and 
castomB of the peasantry are sspiimittT- 
now aa in the £A«enth century, con i 
erpect to find a true picture of the mode 
of snow-truveUing, as practised v 
seventh and eighth centuries. So expert 
is every Norwegian in the use of his 
aaow-shoes— long canoe-shaped skatea, 
into the hollow centre of which hia foot 
is strapped— that he con with ease ascend 
or descend hiUs, advance, retreat, or 
wheel round wiUi the greatest facility. 
In consequence of this means of prc- 
gieision, so neceswy in the long winters 
of the Scandinavian countries, that the 
»rmic(.of Norway and Sweden are sup- 
plied with theae highly useful articles, 
and when the troops of other etatea ate 
gUiged to go into wint^ quaiten, tlioM 



in which these hardy sol- 
diers manceuvre, aMmiiBh, advance, 
scatter, retreat, re-fonn, and charge in 
compact order, over frozen lakee or pla- 
teaux of hardened snow, is one of the 
most snrpriaing and interesting sights 
connected with the military &airs of 
Norway. Next to the Scandinavian*, 
the Dntch are probably the ntoet expert, 
thongh not the most graceful skaterB in 
Europe. In Holland, men, women, and 
children, &om the highest to the lowea^ 
make nae of the frosien rivers and canala 
aa public highwaja fbr bueineaa, recrea- 
tion, and pleasure. The child, widi 
satchel aqd slate, skates to and from 
school ; the iknnsr'H wife, with a basket 
of eggs on her head, and one on either 
arm with butter and poultry, skates tO 
the market with her dairy produce ; 
gentlemen ana in arm, and ladies hand 
in hand, pa^ their country visits, and go 
for miles saUing down the long canahi on 
tlimr iron shoes. On the Rhine and 
Danube, numbers of students make up 
wine parties in the winter months, and 
proceed to a neighbooiing town or fa- 
vourite hotel, three, four, or five leagues 
off, returning home by moonlight, each 
one grasping a portion of a long pole, 
whiui answers the double purpose of 
keeping the party in a line, and, shoutd 
one stumble or go through a treacherous 
piece of ice, drawing him instantly out 
from the very momentum with which 
they travel. The reproach that was 
formerly cast at the English for their 
indifferent and awkward skating is no 
longer merited, for displays of the moat 
graceful and complicated feats of akating 
may now be witnessed in every part of 
the kingdom, when the weather admits 
of it, that may challenge Europe to aur- 
pasa. Indeed, the torchlight displays 
occasionally seen in our metropolitan 
porks ore aa eittaoniinary as they are 
be«ntiful. A* a calialhraiia eieiuw, 
inpattiiigngonr to th« lyatem, atrengtb 
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Kid eUutJcity to ihe moadta, end dla- 
playing the figure to the gietUert poamble 
■dvKBtue, Bating ia one of the mMt 
adntiralxlie of our heolth-giTiiig' paatiinca, 
but it 13 one in wliich, to obtua perfect 
proficiency, the leanur mtut begia tt 
the earii^ youth— indeed, &oni ohild- 
liood. An adult may acquire a oertain 
amount of freedom aod ctmfidencs when 
Iw begins after twenty to learn to akate, 
bat }u vill never obtain the eaaa tad 
grace that couatituts the chann and 
Manty of tha art. Sa long ai there is 
the aligbtmt fear or appranansion of a 
taH, wtm will be coiutiaint and awk- 
wardneninthetkater'g gestorea. Hueh 
objectiOD bu been mode to Ibe form of 
«kale naed in Bngbmd, as being too 
much cuTTsd, and thereby bringing tbe 
akater round on the outside upon a quick, 
anudl circle ; whereas, by hiiTing tliem 
1ms curved, ka haa tiie otmuDand of bie 

circle according to hia own wish; the 
beat chape, there&ra, is ruarlff sbriight 
nnlil it reaches the curve beyond ths 
toe. Another great defbct is the ifepM 
of the iron ; the wood cannot be too near 
the ground, so long as it is kept clear 
from contact with it. To fo^en the 
akate to the heel of the boot, ■ peg should 
he used; el hael'^trap psning irom the 
wood, and bnckled above me inalep, 
with two other straps, one paning behind 
and the other before the bsll of the foot, 
will be sufGcient to leoaie the skate 
firmly to the foot. 

The following inatnietjona contain all 
&Kt can be practically taoght on the 
subject of skating ; close attentkm to the 
motions and carriage of a good skater 
will afford more infcomatioD than a book 
full of elabcnte directknu. 

As to t^e Tnode of nsinff them^ we 
cannot do better than quote (he fblloving 
inatmctioos given by a member of the 
Edinburgh Club, wlio hod derated spe- 
cial attention to the subject: — "Those 
who wish t6 be pnjfldent shonld begin 
at an eariy period of life, and endeavour 
to throw 1^ the fear which always 
attends the ccmmencemeDt of an appa- 
rently hazardous amasement. They will 
soon acquire a fiwiility of moving on the 
inside ; when they have done tliiB, they 
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the outude of the skates, 

which is nothiug more than throwing 
theniselieB upon the outer edge of the 
skate, and making the balance of tliwr 
body tend towards that side, whioh will 
neoessarily enable them to form a aeni- 
ciiele. ut this, much aamstanoe laaj h» 
denved from placing a bag of lead Aot 
in the pooket next to the foot employed 
in making the outsde stn^e, which will 
produce an aitiflciol poise of the body, 
which will afterwards become natnral by 
practice. At the conmiencement of tte 
outride stroke, the knee of the employed 
limb should be a little bent, and RTA- 
dnally brou^t to straight poritjon whm 
the iboke is completed. Whmi tha piae- 
titioner becomes expert in fanning tlte 
semidnile with both feet, he ia tbnk to 
jcin them together, and proceed program- 
Bively and altenutdy with both feet, 
which wiU cony him fixward wit^ s 
graceful movcmMit. Oare dioald be 
token to use very little muscular exer- 
tion, for the impelling motion diould 
proceed fimn t^ nechimiDBl impidse of 
the body thmwn into mch a poaUian ■■ 
to tegulate the stroke. At t^ing fta 
outside atrohe the body ought to be 
thrown forwaid easily, the nnemfdoyed 
limb kept in a direct linB with t^e body, 
and the Gu<e and the eyea lotting directly 
forwajil ; the unemployed foot ought to 
be stretched towards the ice, with tha 
toes in a direct line with the leg. In 
tha time of making Qa curve, the body 
mnst be gradually and almost imperc^ 
tibly raised, and the unemployed limb 
bron^t in the ssme manner forward ; so 
that, at OnijMng i^a curve, the body 
will bend a small degree baijiwaid, sad 
the unemployed foot will be about two 
inches b^te tha other, ready to place 
on the ice, and form a carrespondiag 
curve. The muscular movement of the 
whole body mnst corresp^md with the 
movement of the ^ate, and should be 
regulated so as to be almast imperccptibls 
to the spectators. Particular attention 
should be paid to cairy round the haol 
and eyes with a regular and imperceptible 
morion ; for notJiing so much diminishn 
the grace and. elegance of skating ss 
sadden jerks and exertions, which in 
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too frequently used by tlw goienlity of 
Altera. Tbe mmsgement of the mna 
likawin deeerrea attantioii. There ia 
mo mode of duponng of them more 
Kw e a fii lly in ■^**'"q oniaide than folding 
We hands into eaoli other, or nauig a 
miE There ue Tariooa feata of acti- 
Tity and mamsavrea naed upon akates, 
Imt they are ao Tsrioua we cannot detail 
tliem. HoTing^ on the outaide ia the 
piimary obJBOt fbraakatertoattain; and 
whea m ateataai an id^ in that, he 
vill eaaly ao<[iun a iacility in executing 
otiMrbnnicbeaof the art. 

KEEP TO TOUE CALLI1I9. 
A Tomie man vho commraeeB hii life 
with not liking hia bnaineag has no Tety 
fffomisiTig proapeet before him. Let 
mch a one heliere hiniBelf to be nnder 
tlM immediate influQsoe of "an evil 
oje," end >et abcmt nleaaing himielf at 
ODce by a reaolnt^ ntaml to ontntadn 
sny thought* bat sneh aa apportain to 
tbe doty oleaiiy before him, uid bow to 
do it -well and lionevtly. It is a great 
■dat^e to be poaBeaeed with a iWnciftil 
idea ot adTsntage to be derived trom 
tuy oAer calling than tbe one whiidi 
eiicnmitaaeea have oombined to impoie 



to tbe delusion of being meant Cor 
things than working at a bench or keep- 
ing a ahap 1 To be above one's businesa 
ia a mean pride that hoa iti ongin in 
mdolence; betokena a diahonourable 
career, and an en^ i" bankruptcy. 

HOW TO GET CONTEST. 
TsB best mnedy for Sieontent ia to 
try and estimate things at what they 
are really worth. Too should remem- 
ber that Bothscbild ia (breed to content 
himself with the same sky aa th« pooi- 
eft mechanic, and tbe great banker can- 
not order a priTate aunset, or add ane 
jsy to the mafniflcenee of msht. The 
same aic aw^ all lungs. Each one 
posaesaeis resJly only hia own tbougb ' 
and hia own MQsea, soul and body- 
theae are the propniy which a mi 
owna. All that ia valuable ia to be had 



ladling in tbia worid. Geniui, 
beauty, and lore are not bowht and 
aoM. Tou may buy a rieh bracelet; 
i. ..._.._ --'\,tupnej arm to wear it, — 
a pret^ throat 
The ricbeit 
banker on earth would Tainly offer a 
fcrtnne to be able to write a Terae like 
Byron. One cornea into the worid 
naked and goea out naked; the difier- 
ence in the flnaneai of a bit of linen tea 
a ehrond ia not much. Han ia a hand- 
fbl of day, which turn* quickly bade 



THE MONEY WE SPEHD, 
A .Booc baa lately bean publiahed 
which ia a perfest marrel, and baa 
taken the publio by atorm. ThouaandH 
of oopiea haTo been eold, and thaoaands 
will coatinue to sell, becauae tbe book 
tells a true hiitory of a penny whidi 
became athousand pounds. Itappeara 
Uutt some years ago a small tmdesman 
bacame impreaaed with the productiTe. 
neoB of a peony, if aet apart from Ijie 
geoeral risks of buaiDcss, turned to a 
proflt and allowed continually to grow 
by the augmentation of it* own profits, 
which ware not to be dlvrnted under 
any eircumstanoea until a oertain aunt 
had aooumulated. In a few yeara, by 
earnest determtnatioa and discreet ma- 
nagement, the penny grew to the im- 
portant sum of one thousand pounds I 
One element of great importsDce in 
the penny ia (his, that although it is a 
coin of sinaJl value, it ia diviaible into 
four parta ; and as in most matters ot 
trade there are either three or four di- 
viaiona of coat and proflt (generally 
four), the penny has beoome tbe moat 
univeiaal of all coina. The three or 
four divisioBa of the peony may be thus 
exhibited : — 

Baw Material, two parts, 

Labonr, one part 

Profit, one part. 



Baw Ifaterial, one part 
Labonr, onapart. 
Wholeeale profit, one pait 
Betail profit, one part. 
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Host matten of tnde will Iw found 
to b« lubject to these elemcnta ot divi- 
noD in refereoce to the cost of produc- 
tion, uid the diTision of profit 

Tho pann;, poueuing theee ooova- 
nient propertias of diTision, ii also a 
coin which, froia its small value, is 
widely cumnt. It is th« coin of 
the million. It weighs down the 
tilt of every shopkeeper; it is counted 
and packed in paper eretr Ssturda; 
night, because the hasp in which it iuk 
accumulated has become so large ; it is 
tliecoiu which thegentleman^Tss to the 
OTOssing-sweeper, which the rich man 
ttirows to the beggar, which the old lady 
gives to the child. We hare pemiy poit- 
age, pennj cewspapera, penny reading- 
rooma, penny ink, penny blading, 
penoy loaves, penny banks, penny clubs, 
penny schools, penny mechanics' insti- 
tutions, penny shows. In fact, there 
is no article of trade which is conveni- 
snlly divisible into small quantities, of 
Thich a "pennyworth" may not be ba<l ; 
and there are few Bouroea of reoroatioQ 
which have not, in their humbler forms, 
been offered to the people at the price 
of a penny. You may send a letter 
from London to John o'Groat's — there 
shall be a splendid palace to receive the 
letter, aervanta in livery to take it in 
cbaige, and put the stamp of authority 
upon it ; it ahaU be token from this 
place by horses panting &om their 
speed, and it shall be received at 
another palace, by other servaiita, 
in another livery, who shall link 
it to a monster, whose breath is 
Hteam, and whose food is fire. Away 
it goes at a speed as swift as that of the 
bird. All the nightthrough it ia flying 
onward. The day breaka, the letter 
has reached ita destination; your 
friend, three hundred milea away, ie 
now reading that whieh, twelve hours 
ago, you were writing. The prioo you 
pay for iliis is a ptntty. It is a striking 
lllustratioD of the power of the penny. 
Ejvery time you waste a penny, you 
throw away a power by whiii you 
might have sent servants wiUi a letter 
from London to the Land's End. 

Again : This world is shaped like a 
bell; iu diametei is 7,800 miles 



each other, pop^te a great part of ita 
Burbce, But water and spaoe (Uvida 
the nations of the earth. Paris is BOO 
milea from London ; St. . Petersburg, 
1,620 miles; New York, 8,000 miles ; 
Austnlia, 13,000 miles. But there are 
■team-ships crossing the sens; aod. 
there are railway locomoliiea waitiiig 
the arival of the shipa ; and there are 
wires pBrrading the earth, that speak, 
in mysterioas tongue, to the people of 
one nation of what those in the other 
nation are doing. The tongue is lika 
that of forked ligfatoing, which tauohes 
the heavens and the earth at the aante 
moment, and seema to bring them 
both t<^ether ; and there are men who 
wait upon this tongue, and who watdi 
the departure and the arrival of those 
ships, and of the looomotive that stands 
p»"t'"f; to pursue its course. And 
there ia another monster whose breath 
is steam, and whoae food is fire ; and 
men with thoughtful brows and busy 
fingers wielding the potent pen, who 
attend upon this monster —for he has 
aoquired the power of talking to the 
multitude by signs and eymbols, and 
telling them what the ship has brought 
from the opposite surboe of the world ; 
what the wires have said to have trano- 
piied only a few hours ago in aaothar 
Eone ; and what the locomotive has ga- 
thered in bis brief visits to a hundrsd 
plaoes along Ma line of travel ; and what 
the men of thoughtful brows tliink of the 
doings of the world. In the morning, 
at your breakbet table, a paper is Uid 
before you, in which, as in a mirror, yon 
see the movements of the world le- 
fiected; you not only read the &<!e^ 
but the hearts of men. This coats you 
a penny. Ship, locomotive, eleotrio 
wires, printing machines, and mao, have 
all been at your service, and the prioe 
you have paid has been a pamy. Wheo- 
ever, therefore, you waste a penny, yoa 
saorMoa that, which was e^ual to Ih* 
power of communicating vrith ]<^«ik% 
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THE WISDOM OP OUE ANCES- 

TORS. 
Sib Thohab Bbowbe, in hia Pitvdo- 
doxia Epidaaica, or Bnqiaria UUo i-trg 
many rieeimd TentU ofld commotdy 
praatmi Tratht, ap«a]u tliua of our im- 
moderata respect for "venerabLe an- 
tiquity :" — " But tJie mortalleat enemy 
onto iQowladge, and that whicli hath 
done the gteateat execution upon truth, 
haOx been t, peremptory adhesLon unto 
ftutbority, and more eapeoially the e»- 
tabliahing of our belief upon the dic- 
tates of antiquity. For (as every 
aqtacity< may obaerre} most men of 
■gas preient ao aupentitiously do look 
on ages paat, tiiat the authorities of the 
one do exceed the raaaoiiB of the other, 
Whoae peraona indeed being Sure re- 
moved from OUT times, their works, 
wluch seldoma with us passe unoon- 
trouled, either by contemporariea, or 



come out of tbe diatance of enviea : 
and the &rther remared from present 
times, are oonceived to approach tbe 
nearer unto truth itself. Now, hereby, 
msthinks we manifestly delnde our- 
aelves, and widely walk out of the tnck 
of troth." 

One of tbe moat miachieToua forms 
which this reverenee for authority aa- 
Bumaa is, when what we are pleased to 
tail "the wiadom of our ancestors," 
" tbe wisdom of ages," " venerable an- 
tiquity," is thrown in our teeth to pre- 
vent any disoovery in acienee, or in art, 
in pbilooopby, or in legislation, 'from 
being adopted by us in modem times. 
This phrase, " the wisdom of our anoea- 
ton,' and the prejndioea it fosters, has 
sent aome men to the atake, and others 
to the dnngecn : it brought on Qalileo 
the vengeance of the Inqnisition ,■ it 
oalled Harvey a dreamer, and Jenner 
sD innovator ; it mocked at Adam 
Smith, and sneered at Beathani ; but 
the very phrase itself oontoins a fallacy 
as false us it is mischievoas. To speak 
of the early days of the world as its old 
days, is the same as if in speaking of an 
indindual man we were to dilate on the 
venerable antiqnity of hia babyhood, 
and yield with deference to his wisdom 
while yet in long-olothas, and the full 



enjoyment in the pap-spoon. Wliat is 

called " venerable antiquity " was, in 
truth, tbe young days ot the world : 
the days of its inexperience and igno- 
rance, full of error and oredulity. We, 
in thia preaaut age, are far older tbaa 
they, more eiperienoad, less creduloua. 
We poaseaa not only such knowledge 
and experience as our ancestora pos- 
sessed, but also the accumulated know- 
ledge and experience of all thinketa 
from the very earliest ages of the world. 
Whatever advance in human thought 
or in human knowledge any individual 
man of past tjmea baa mode, bos coma 
down to ua. Whatever errora the 
ignorance or credulity of paat times has 
fostered, are gradually disappearing 
before the older eipertenee. The facta 
of the post times are valuable, the mare 
valuable often, as teaching us what to 
avoid. The opiniona of the past ages 
are frequently worttdesa, from tbe in- 
Buf&ciency of the (acta upon which these 
opinions were founded. To apply these 
opinions to events of the present time 
would be like pronouncing judgment 
without evidence; for &e droum- 
atancea under wbich the opinion was 
formed, tbe babita of life, the wanta 
and requirements of the age, are totally 
diiforent BJid distinct from what they 
are when the opinion is to be acted on ; 
and to prefer " the wisdom of our an- 
caators" to the knowledge of tha 
preaent day is wilfully to close our eyes 
againat evidence, to shut out that which 
ia complete and efSoient, and to adopt 
that which is vague, iniperfectj and 
null. 

If " the wisdom of our onoeatora " ia 
implioitlv to be relied on, to what age ^ 
the world would thm- refer us tot 
perfect wisdom f Would it be enough, 
or too fiir, to go bock to tbe times of 
the ancient Bntonsf Would they wiah 
us to dwell in wattled huts, and walk 
about with painted bodies and sldn 
coata T Would they have ua ohanga 
our ateam-boata for cotadea, and our 
locomotives for vreivciiariota t Would 
tbey convert onr bishops into Dmidl, 
— and aend ont the Archbiahop of Can- 
terbury with a golden knife to out the 
sacred mialatoe; and the Bishop of 
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reaida orer the fanman Bwnl- 
■dh wM the " wudom of obt 
n IboMa dajo. But, perh^pi, 
landatarw temporia aotj," the 
grat ^holdan of the " wiadom of oar 
■noertora," ■» deeply eniimaured of 
fnidaliun HidiU*aooiiipBiuineatB,th<7 
may widi to itop at that period, ig- 
nore all iti anteoedeiLta, and bid 
tone wie^in in Ulc mail-clad knighta 
irtioae pen vas the ptuninet of their 
■word, ^o wen inooooit of all lean- 
ings when, erny house WW a ft>rtTesa, 
mn« "powa- dwelt amidst its paa- 
Hon* f when fon» was Qia k^ gna- 
tautee for aafe^ ; when anpraatitKn, 
endulitj, and ignoranea, filled the 
land : when the nablaa wen bigbwnj- 
mcm, and the peofde wen riavea. This 
pmiod Beenu to tutye twan thought, hj 
tDatrf of our writera, the golden age ot 
EngUnd, TMwnble from ita antjanitf, 
wise beyond all eompariaan, ana not 
colj wiae, but many; fbr to tiwa* 
di^B weBreoonatatitir SNit b«i±«hsa 
tii^ would impreM oawitb a notion at 
" merrie Englimd." But let ub look for 
& minute at tlie meana of tti^niring 
wisdom which eiiated eTtn long ift^ 
tha time of the knights, when feodal- 
iem wafl drawing to its doae, and print- 
ing waa beginmug to aistt^ tha seeda 
of infbnnaiaan about Ae world. A few 
BMsgn ohromaleB, the aenga and 
rom&nceB of tlietR)ubadaura,campnsad 
ahnoat entirelj' tha litem; food of tha 
people. The Nurembtrg Chrrmida oon- 
tains all that wna then known of the 
history and googiaphy of Uie wodd; 
and then we lire told of aimdc? race! 
of man then inhabiting the world, some 
Vith. th« hMna and hoofa of goata; 
«tluci wiDi tho heads of doga. whoaa 
iMpisge is a paq)«tna]lMuli ; sooie witii 
four c^es, oOiers with but one, and 
Uiat, like the Cjclopa, in the middle of 
their forehsBd; othera again with no 
baada, or rather, aa Sh^^re has it, 
"man whoea heada do gnw beneath 
ttwir ahouldar^" the eyea being in the 
■lunildera, and the nose Kid mouth in 
ttte breart; otiten ante bam neoka as 
kns aa awana, with the beak of an aaf^ 
mthe^ce of a month, and a noaa like 
Lotd Brougham's abore it Then 



aome hare a mouth bo Brnall tba,% lliev 
are obliged to anak in all their nutri- 
ment throagh a reed; while otIl«n 
haTe Ae upper lip so large tliat it uuvezB 
■U tlieir faces like a aereen. Otben 
■gain liB*e only one lag, and a foot tta 
anormouB in Hiie. that they adck it up 
in Vbv air lika aa umbrella and go to 



so Bwift with iids one foot that tbay 
eaailj run down the fleeieat jninialg ^ 
die f oreel Otlieni wrap themselvea op 
in tiimr own ean. whidi are drsmi in 
allele like tkose of a lop«ared rsbbi^ 
only large enongh to oorer tile trhtde 
body of a man. Boms had six '■""^ 
others six flngcaw, and otbers mgM 
toea : all kinds of monsb'omtieB ar» 
Sgund as representaag lite inhabttante 
of diflbnnt parts ei tile Hith ; cattAutw 
and fogmies are absut An leMt outna- 
geons of these oonoeptions, while Ite 
battle of the pigmies jaid the oraDss ■■ 
aee^tad ss true UstoiT. And in tte 
««rtiMt inrd* that we have, the tiBTd- 
IfiB oonGrm all tiiMW stories ; then is 
not one of the monsttedtjea of 4* 
Nvremherg Chrtnudt tJiat is not MK- 
fimed b^ Sir John MsndaiTilla^ a 
learned knight andphyaioian, who ^ant 
tilirty-faar yean in travellhig thiragh 
foreign lands. In &at, they ui of than 
take the old story of Pliny, and npeat 
them without examination. 

The description ofthehippapotamai^ 
from Sir J. Handerille, will gtfs lu 
Borae idea of the manner in wbioh tk« 
" wisdom of our ancestors " looked at 
nature. "In that contree bea maay 
IjKAojfMt, Uiat dwellen BametTme in 
the watre,andMDiatymeontliaLoiid: 
and thei ben half Has ai>dha]fHoi^ 
aa I have Bed baftse; and thei eteamm 
whan tim nay take hem." Bnt il ii 
not to the human and th* smmBl eiaa- 
tion alone that these wonders are eoB^ 
fined ; ^ Jc^m Manderills on hi> own 
eiperienoe gives na an aooount of tha 
Well <^ Youth, which he tella ua ha 
viated and drank of its waten.* "And 
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, ^srfan Iha orthognifhi oTtlig inpni 
Hdnd. 
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ttt tite foot of l^t Motmt, k a fajr 

Welle Bad a E™>b thkt h&tli« the odour 
asd wvoiir of *»s SpiCBs ; and at 
STSiy hour of the daj, ho oliaaiigethe 
luB odour and BaTonr dTTonelj. Aad 
whoso di^iikethe three iymes futiiig of 
l^t Watni of that Walle, he is hoolof 
all mumorof S7ckiieaa that he hathe. 
Andthei Hiatdwelleatltei'eand diykea 
sf that Wella, tiiai never hav Sikbesa, 
and tbei Bemen allswajs lange. I have 
dioiikeij there oE thrM or four Euthes 
(fatues); and alt roethioliethe, T f^re 
Qie bfflter. Sum men clepen (call) it 
Ote Welle of Zoutha (youth) ; for thei 
that often drinken tiiere o!, MnneD alio 
weyi zoaglj and lyren witijout Sykneea. 
And men aavn that that WeEJe oometh 
out of Parodya, and therefore it is ao 
vertnoua." Sir J. Handarille set out 
on bl* trarela in 1S23, not loug after 
tbt cloae of the Cnisadei, whan the 
gdlnt knights of chivalTy were in 
tiieii full Tigaur. From the nature of 
Hw atoriea irhioh one of the moit 
learned of their body, who had reoeired 
all the advBUtaggaa of foreign travel, has 
handed down to iia, we may form a 
t(4erilbly aooumte a{rinion on the "wi»- 
dma at our anoaetora " in Uioee dm, 
to which we are now aa oontjnn^lj 
sailed upon to do homage. 

If thay will not go back quite ao far 
U the feudal timee, pethapa they might 
fad their way* of ptnfact wiadom in the 
(tirring timea of " bloff King Hal "- — 
tba ^oriouB di^ of fire and faggot, 
vhen Protaataut and Catholio were 
burnt at the name rtake for deviating 
on one aide or the other fraza the 
King's mis of faith ; when queen's 
heada were not adbedve, but aat un- 
aanly npon their ahmilderB ; and piin- 
oeaiea refused to become queens beeaToe 
thay had otily one naok, whioh the? 
did not like to tmtt within the reaob 
of the most amatory of kiliga. Or, 
peihapB, they might deem the awaken- 
mg light of the reign of "good Queen 
Baaa" the finest sample of the "wis- 
(km of our anoaatorH," when many 
tni^ht apirita shed a lustre aromid 

an days, but which was unable to pene- 
tnte tii« dense bla<±nesi of those 



times, — when Sbskcspere was looked 
upon aa a deer-atwlBC, and Spenasi 
condemned *' in sueing long to bide," 
—when bear-baitiag was held in liighei 
eatimation tium the noblest poad?, and 
hobby-horses and tomfoolery were not 
conSned to the Lord Mayor's day, — , 
when queens rode in state upon a pil- 
lion, and nudds-of-honaur break&eted 
npon aalt beef and strong beer. Or, 
let na ooma down to the next reign, 
after Baoon bad propounded the foun- 
dations of modem philoiophy, and sat 
the learned monarch of those timea- 
Uie Solomon of his age — disputing aa 
his two &ionrite themes of kingcraft 
and witchctaft ; one moment laying 
down maiimw for deepotio rule, and the 
next teaching us how to disoover a 
witeb; one moment maundering over 
tite divine right of kings, sud the 
next drivelling over the etenial rule of 
demons. UDder his away old womrai 
by aeorea and hnndreda were hanged, 
and bomod, and drowned for riSng 
thrcn^fh the air on broomstioks, wliisk- 
ing ap ohimiMTa, tormenting oattte, 
and giving fits to children. And oven 
BO lately as the leign of Charles the 
Seoond we find that very learned judge 
Sir Matthsw Hale, giving as a reason 
for believing in the eDstaneo of witches, 
the very lallacy that ws have placed at 
the head ol this article. " The wisdom 
of all nations had provided laws 
i^oinst all such persons, which is an 
ai^ument of their confidence of such a 
crime." Iaw and punishments, judge* 
and juries, priests and eiorciats, could 
not banish witchcraft from the thought* 
and opinions of our wise ancestors; 
but in these modem times a few drop* 
of printer's ink have sunk the whole 
brood into the Bed Sea, never to rise 
again imtil an ignoranoe as dark as the 
" wisdom of our anoeetors " shall spread 
itself over the earth. , 

By the "wisdom of our anoeston" 
are£t waa given to Uie eiiBtenoe of 
witchcraft, sorcerers, and ghosts, sad 
jadioial decisions were grounded on 
evidenoe attesting or aupposing the ez- 
istenoe of Buch faota. We have man; 
stories relating the appearance of ghost* 
in courts of justice^ whioh of course no 
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one believes ; bat we have naaj trials 
in which the witneaiM depoie to bets 
whioh thej allege they have rocoiTed 
from ^tparitioiiE. In 1761, Duacan 
Terig, oitM Clark, and Alexander Bane 
Uacdonald were triad for the marder 
o( Arthur Davia, eergeuit in Qeneral 
Guise's regiment The principal witDeei 
•gainst the prisoaen wu a Highlander, 
Irho gave a diadnot nairative of the 
mppevBnoa of Hie Hei;geiiiit's gbost^ 
which gave a vety lucid account of the 
mnider, and dascribed the apot where 
tiie body was concealed. The jury 
did not convict on this testimonj, for 
although they might have believed in 
the ghoBl, they oauld not reconcile 
thentftelves to this diiierepaiiDT, thai 
the ghost of the lergeant, who had 
known no Qaelic in his Ufetime, waa 
obliged to use that language to be 
mtelligible to the witness I Even so 
lately as 1S3S, we have evidence given 
in a tiial, in the H%hlanda of Scotland, 
founded on a dreauL A pedlar had 
been murdered, and his pock concealed. 
An individual took the offioera of justice 
to a spot where he said a voice had 
told him in a dream, in Oielio, that the 
pack would be found ; and it was there 
discovered according!;. Suspicion wia 
naturally roused sgtdnat the witneaa, 
but all attempts to discover the real 
^und of his knovrledge were baffled. 
The accused was found guilty and 
executed. The last two examples of 
this kind of avidenee is fbimd in the 
moat remote and ignorant part of 
Bcotland. To use the language of Mr. 

"■'' say, "In effect, 

tuuly present to 
lu in remote places. The diflbrent 
senerationB of mankind, at th^ 
different stages ot civiliiBtion, are at 
once present to our eyee. Wb may 
view our ancestora in our antipodoa. 
, In Japan soicerera are stilt seen riding 
intheclouda. InNegroland witchcraft 
ia even now the most oommon of all 
•limea. Half a century is scarce past 
dnoe HnnnuT hss been cleared of 
Tam^res. Wherever the ignorance is 
deepest, there we may see the reflex of 
the " wisdom of our ancestors." 
Sir Thomaa BMwtN^ it, the folio 
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volume whidi we quoted at tho 'bagba.- 
ning of this P>per, published in tha 
time of the Commonwealth, broaghk 
an immense mass of learmi^ to bewr 
on niany vulgar errors whioh had pasa«d 
for truth in the " wisdom of his anoeM- 
tora ;° and ha gravely oombatn the 
opiuione " that the sun danoeth on 
Eaatei^day," that "crystal is nothing 
else but ice strongly congealed," that 
"a diamond ia made aoft or broke by 
the blood of a goat ;" together with 
many others of Ilka nature. The er- 
rors which Sir Thonus Browne aipoasd 
were for the most part phyucil and su- 
perstitious. The whole tribe of these 
might have beat greatly increased, but 
these have loiu; smoe cuaappeared : ob> 
■ervation and edenoa have m folly di«- 
closed that the "wisdom of our ailoaB 
tors " on these points waa mere folly, 
that no one now.a-daya sends us baM: 
to that wisdom for instruction. Autho- 
rity and sntiquity have yielded to rQ»- 
son and eiperienoe. "By no gentlo- 
man, honourable or right bonourabl<^ 
are we sent at this time of day to ths 
' wisdom of our ancestors " for the best 
mode of marshalling armies, navigating 
ships, or attacking and defendingtuwns, 
for the best modes of onlUvstrng and 
improving land, and preparing and jao- 
serving iU prodocta for the purposes of 
food, clothing, artificial light and he*t ; 
fortheprompteat and moat oommodioua 
means of ooQveyanoe of ourselves and 
goods from one portion of the ssrth'a 
surface to another ; for the bast mods* 
of curing, alleviating, or preventing 
disorders in our own bodies, and thoM 
of the animals wliich we contrive to 
apply to our use." 

In all mattars of physical scieDcs the 
hllacy hoH bean exploded. It is only 
when we come to matters of UguiIatioB 
that wa find grave men gnvely o^^ 
ing that Buch and such sn improvraunl 
must not be made because " the wis- 
dom of our ancestors" had deddsd 
against it, — beoausa it was unkneini to 
" venerable. antiquity," — bacaose "the 
authority of the past " was opposed to 
it. They cast aside the unquesdaiisble 
maxim, tbst resson and not autliaa^ 
should decide the judgment ; sod «Mld 
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p*«T«nt th« progreaa of the hnmati 

TBOe by ol<«liiing aa down to the prao- 
tioes and inatitutions of our anosstoni, 
hallowed b; antiquitf uid illuminated 
b; the lii;bt of ages. And wbj ia thin 1 
"Why iloea no one nan veature to insin- 
uate iliai in mechflnica, in artroaomj, 
in ms'liematioa, in ohemiatTT, we ought 
to rely on "tjie wisdom of our ances- 
tors instead of direct and speoifio evi- 
dence, nben, in qaeatione of morals 
and legislation, of the well-being of the 
communis, they would confine ua to 
that narrow limit t It is because in 
these the sinister intereeta of men ore 
allowed tbeir full wei^t. All who are 
iaterested in the support of abuses — 
all who are desirous of keeping up in- 
stitutions that are found to be perni- 
oioua — striTe to put down raasoa bj 
the Toice of authority — to m^e the 
authority of ages past exceed the rea- 
sons of times present. They find that 
argument is foiling them, that they 
Oanaot from their onn storea auccegs- 
fully combat the reaaoos opposed to 
them, that their propositions are in 
thenuelveB untenable, and the; eeek to 
gain support through the opimonH of 
•ome by-gone age, and ima^pne that we 
are bound to sorrender up our under- 
standing to aoroe venerable authority 
of olden timea. They continually ei- 
alt the pest for the expreaa purpose of 
depreasmg and disooureging tjie present 
generation. They depreciate and con- 
ternn the great body of the people of 
the present day, wlule they idolise the 
ignorance of untaught, ineipericnoed 
generations, under the lofty title of 
"thewisdoojof 



EDUCATION AND EXERCISE. 
Tbb mind, as well as the body, is da- 
Tsloped and strengthened, and all the 
muscles and organs of the system are 
increased in size, and rendered more 
perfect by frequent exercise. This is 
verified in the Cdse of the blacksmith, 
whose tight, arm, by the daily use of 
heavy hammers, in forging and working 
iron, becomes larger and stronger than 
the arms of any other class of mea. It 
i* agMMcal mfey i^yiog to all obsaaa 



of psTsooa, that the limbs and organs, 

or part of the systeui moat exsriSaed, 
become the strongest. But the greater 
part of employments give a healthj 
exercise to nearly all parts of the human 
aystem, and tend to increase thdz 
strength and activity. 

The more a person exerolses his 
memory, judgment, or reasoning bcol- 
tiea, upon any particular subject^ the 
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faculty eiardsed becomes; 
as all the operationa of Uie mind are 
oorried on by means of the brain and 
nervous system, which consist of physi- 
cal organs. When the mind has dwelt 
long upon any portdcular subjeof^ the 
succession of ideas in the mind, from 
frequent oocurrencs and repetitiun, 
become associated together and form 
trains of thought, so that when the 
same subject is again introduced to the 
mind, the same auooeeaion of ideas and 
trains of thought will be suggested to 
it, and follow each other in their acous- 
tomed order. This aeaocialioa of ideas 
in the mind depends on the same oansa, 
and L9 governed by the same laws, as 
the chuoeteristdc of the mosculor and 
organic syBtem usually oaUed habit. 
No man can be a great general in 
modem times, sinoa war has been re- 
duced to a syetem, and become a very 
Oomplioated science, unless his minii 
has been thoroughly disciplined by 
active service in the field, as well as 
by extensive reading and learning in 
mathematica, fortification, and military 
tactics. Nor can a man become a di»- 
tinguished diplomatdat, lawyer, orator, 
debater, or tactJoian, as a leader of a 
political party, without eipenence as 
well as learning in those several depart- 
ments : leoming alone is not auffloient ; 
practice also ia necessary. To make a 
great Btatesman, legislator, or judge, 
I mature judgment, and more 
us and extensive aoquirements, 
observation, and reflection are neces- 
sary ; but experience in either of those 
partifiulv departments is not so impor- 

Luxury and indolence are the grava 
of talent. A person may be born with 
as much aatdvs taUnt aa Julius C aw r . 
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Cicero, or Napoleon Bonofarta, and if 
mdlsd in IUXU17, *nd bred in indo- 
lanee, nnles* he makes a total ahange 
of lua habiti (nhielL a almoet impoa- 
AleX he miiat neeemarily remain 
through liie comparatiTely feeble and 
inefflcieni He may, bj meani of his 
native geniul, eli^snce of maauera, and 
ganenil informatioii, utqiiired without 
MlsoBing mnch, be able to make a 
■peach OF address, upon the mere eur- 
iace of things, that may tickle the &ncy 
of Bi papular audience, and be effective 
for the moment ; bat to dlBCua great 
principleA with ability, point out their 
tandeQoiaa, tnwa them to their oltimate 
resulti^ and warn the publio of (he 
dangen attending tham J or to originate 
■nd matare great and important mea- 
mrea tor the benefit of hia ooontry, 
requires sn enlarged wiadam. acquired 
by attentiTely obaerving the currant of 
human eTcnta, much 'leuning, deep 
reflection, asd a well-bolanoed and wall- 
diaciplined mind. 

'a diaolpline of mind in cue de- 









■nudk itnpcftaiMie in other deporti 
which are vaj dififar^it in thcdr cnorao- 
ter, aa many of the schools and school- 
nen pretend. To play cheu, many 
pmes of cards, and lome other games 
of amosvoielit well, require* science and 
dismpline ofmindaa well as experience; 
•nd yet the acienoe and dii^pline of 
mind tli^is acquired serve only to in- 
toxicate the mind, and to (UTort it 
from mA unfit it for any rational and 
nae&il employment. If these TefleddanB 
are oormct, tbey show the importance 
of " training up a ohild in tLe way he 
■honld go," and forming his habits of 
mind and body, and adapting them not 
only to the paths of virttie but to the 
pnnraita which he i« to follow through 
life. They show also the reaaon of the 
great difficulty and hazard of a man's 
(dunging his pursuits, aft«r ha has 
attained the middle age of life. 
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i^lply to our morsJ, beneTolen^ 
•odal feelings. They ore quickened, 
iiwreasad, imd strengthened by fro- 
i)vent exercise, in the same manner aa 
our shjsioal Mid intBUeotDal fuulties. 



Frequent attention to tha waala and 
suSeiingB of the poor and unforiun&tr^ 
lenea to awaken, increaae, and 
itrengthen our benevolent feeiingB and 
sympathiea for persons in distreB^ aad 
to render them more quick and aotlTe. 
In order to cultivate ihe moral facul- 



malsToleikt 

passions. Moderotian, and the restntint 
of violent )»saions and appetites, lie at 
the fouud^on of all virtue. A person 
of violent and unreatratnad paaaiaaaa 
may have certain generous iiopulae^ 
which ma; be colled instdncta, or pro- 
pensities, but cannot be propeily diipii- 
Sed with the title of virtuea. One of 
the noblest acquimnenta of man cpn- 
aista in the power, which may beooms 
a fixed habit^ of reatrsioing his own 
psBsioDB, and giving a proper directioli 
to his moral and social feelings. E>v^ 
ooQBoieuoe can be oultivated, and ge- 
nerally depanda open the educatmi, 
habita, and opaiMW otUn penon. 

GIOTTO, THE SHEPHERDBOT 

AND PALNTEE. 
.&BOCT forty miles from Florence, Italy, 
there lived a poor peaaant, named Bon> 
done. In 12TS he had a son bran, 
whom he oaaed Giotto. The hthcr 
was an ignorant man, and he knew littla 
else than to labour in taking care of his 
flocks t^ ahe^ 

There wer« no puUia aohocJs in that 
country wh^ ^lildren of tha poor 
man, as well as those ^ the rich, ooold 
attend and obtain an aduoatdon. God- 
sequently, young Qiotto was brought 
□p in ignoranoe. But he was one of 
those boys that learn sometiuDg from 
what they see around them. 

In the oouittry where GioUo hvol, 
there were no fenees and Adds, Eudi is 
we have, to keep the sheep sad catUe 
from straying; hence it wss DBoeouy 
to keep tome perwm with tiu Socb 
whUe they wa« feeding on 1^ {dia^ 
to take care of them. 

At the early age cd ten,BondoMmt 
his son, Giotto, out to take can d 1 
flpck. This pleased the lad, for ID* tb 
inppj littJe shepheid-bqy eoild mat 
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ftbout ths meadow-plvn at tiu vill. 
Bot most of hi* time must be apmA 
uatu tlie floo^ aud be wbb not long in 
doviaiiig lome meaua Is keep lunueU 
btw whUe Qiere. 

His f&Toiurits amiuraiteiit Motm ba- 
oame tlut of nketahing in the rand, or 
on broad, Gat Bt«aea, mekiog pLaturai 
of Barroimding olgsoH "hile lying oa 
the gniBB in the midst of his flot^ Hii 
pencils were a, hsrd stick, or a siurp 
piece of stone; and lus chief models the 
■heep irhiali gathered aiound Mm in 
TBrioos attitude!. 

The following Btoi7 ia rdated of t^ 
nuDner in whidi the genioB of Qiotto 
waa discoTered, and how he besuae a 
great psintei : — 

One day, aa tha dieidieid-boy laj in 
the midst of his fiock, samestly skatch- 
iog aomething on a atone, t^ce oune 
b;^ a tnTeller. Stmdc with the bo/a 
deep attentjon to bia wo^ and the uiv- 
oonaoioiu gisoe of bis attitude, the 
Btnmger (topped, and went to look at 
irtiat lie was doing. 

It was a aketoh of a flheep, dnmi 
with BDcJi freedom and tmtli of nature, 
that the traveller beheld it with aaton- 

"WhoBS B(m Breyvnl" widb^ with 
sagunoBB. 

The itartled boy loded np in the 
(ace of Mb questioner. " My father ' 



" WeO, then, Utile Qiotto, ahould you 
Uke to come and live mth ma, and team 
how to draw, imd paint diesp like thia, 
aod horBBB, and even men t " 

The child'* eyea flaahsd with de%ht. 

" I will go with yon anywhere to 
Inm that. But," he added, as a sndden 
reflection made him change colour, " I 
must first go and aek mv ^ihei ; I can 
do DotMng without Mb leave." 

" That is right, my boy ; and ao wa 
wHI go to him together," said the 
atrangec, who waa the painter Cimabue. 

Sreat was the wonder of old Bondone 
at mch a sadden proposal ; but he per- 
ndvad his son's wish, though Giotto 
WM fearful of expreaslDg it, and coo- 
Mtted, He aeoompanied hia boy to 



^SFmee,«ad lirft his littie Giotto imdei 

the painter's oare. 

His pupil'B progresa sucrataBsd Ciia». 
boe's ezpaotattana. In dMineatiiig na- 
tun, Qiotto Boon went beyood ^ 
maatar, to whoa a goad dead of tin 
fonoali^ of QnA ut, wbloh he had 
been the iiat to oast amde, still ehnw. 

One morning the artiat went into hit 
studio, and leokiag at a hatf-flajriwd 
head, aaw a fly resting on Hm dobs. 
Cimabus triedtolandiit aft, when ks 
diaoovand that it waa ooly painted. 

"Who haa done thisl" oriod he, 
half sngry, half delisted. 

Qioijo oBine trembling from a oomer, 
and confessed his fault But he met 
with praise instead of r^roof fiom his 
master, who loved art too well to be in- 
dignant at his pupil^ talent, even 
tbau|^ tile frolic was diraDtad against 

Aa Qiotto grew older, Mb fiune spttad 
&r and wide. Like most artists of 
those early times, he was an aroMtect aa 
weU as painter. Pope Benedict IX. 
sent measengers to hiin one day. They 
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formed li'iri that the Pope intended to 
employ Mm in liesigniog tor St Fetar's 
Church, at Bome^ and that he deoiiad 
Qiotto. to sand bim aome dsaigna by 
which ha mi^t j udge of hia eapaoi^. 

Qiotto waa a pleaaant and bamM> 
ouB man, and taking a sheet of fpa 
drew, with one atroke of Mb pencil, a 
perfeat dnde. Then ^""'^■'■g & to Uie 
messengBTB, be aaid to them, " There is 
my design, take that to his Holiness." 

The meueqgeis replied, " Waaak fee 
a design." 

"Oo,^!*," said Qiottoi "I tell yon 
bia Holiness aaka notbing else of aia. 
And notwithstanding all their remon- 
strance, be refused to give an; other. 

Pope Benedict whs a learned man; 
be saw that Qiotto had given him the 
best instance of perfection in his art« 
sent for bim to come to Some, and 
honoured and rewarded bim. From 
this incident " Round aa Qiotto'e 0," 
became an Italian proverb. 

The talents of Qiotto won him ttas 
patronage of the great of hia country. 
He visitediaaiuGaHan Padua, Vanaa, 
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■nd Famn. At tha latter mtj he re- 
mtioed some time, paiotiiig for tlie 
PrloM of Ette. 

While there, Dante heard of Giotto, 

and Invited him to BaTemu. There,' 

alio, he painted meoy of hiaworka, and 

formed a etrong frlencUhip with the 

, gnat Dante. 

The poor ahepheiYl-ho; wu now in 
Hit height of his fame. Admitted into 
the loois^ of the Italian noblea, at- 
jojing the friendahip of the talented 
men of bia age — Dante, Boooaooio, and 
Petrarah — and admired b; all, his vaa, 
indeed, ■□ envlabla position. 

Ha waa a good nuui as well lu great ; 
loTed by all his Mends ; and, as his 
biograidtar, Yaasari, saja, " a good 
Chnaban aa well aa an ezo^ent 
pointfr." Be died at Milan, in tha 
year ISSfl, and tha city of Florence 
wected a statue in honour of this great 



THOUGHTS UPON THE WALL. 
Tbibb are two kinds of beanty con- 
neoted with natural and artistio objects; 
the one a beaut; inherent and per 
ether a beauty of oBsodated idei 
feelings. Some writers, of wham Mr. 
Alison may be considered the chief, have 

pleasures of taste, all our impressions of 
beauty, ore grounded upon this princi- 
ple of osaociation. The entire correct- 
ness of this ma; nell be doubted; but 
there can be no doubt of its being 
partially true, and that in tjl pbilo- 
aophioal theories of beauty, this princi- 
ple of OBBooiatioii must be token in as an 
essential alement A happy tbinjt it ia 
for tiB — a morcifiil susceptibility of our 
nature, that we are able aometimes to 
link a beautiful thought or feeling with 
but an indifTerently beautJflil object, and 
to extract, not exactly sunbeams fiom 
cucumbers, but sermans from stones, 
and good from BTcrything. Powerful 
among this class of suggestiTe things 
:-■. — jgjjj J room. They might dc 



mndl foe the mstio and the labourer : 
andnot only for them, but for thatim 
menMly large class, also, who ocoup; 
tha hnwd mxigiD battraen tiw ricli and 



the poor~theamall-iB)atiedoleil and in- 
ferior tradesman ; a olaas who have to 
maintain a worldly appeaxanoa vritli 
marrellonoly little of worldly Dteana. 
BipBOBire works of art are, of ooame, 
qnite out of the qnestioa in homes like 
these : but there are such thin^ as 
cheap prints, and paintings of moderB.ta 
value, which, without any great laei-ifc 
iiecntioo, exhibit a beautiful sceae or 
ident, and exhale poetic influences to 
awaken holy osaociations of idoEis- 
We remember once, after a day of 
fGcnlty and sorrow, drinkiog tea in tha 
parlour of a small neat dwelling in the 
suburbs of the metropolis. The waHa 
were decorated with pFiata, framed ajid 
glazed, the whole tbIuo of which wa^, 
perhapa, not over £6, but which, owing 
to a perradiug beauty of sentimeni^ waa 
of more value to the looker on than 
many of tba prodnctions of the msgnates 
of the artist world. We thought it very 
delightful, we remember, after a day ot 
disappointment and oare spent in Lon- 
don atreets, amidst all its excitement 
and bnrly-burly, its noise and confuaioa 
and t^erish antagonisms, to repose the 
eye npon a coloured print representing 
a rural soene. It waa on the shore of a 
lake in Switzerland ; the time was even- 
ing, and the golden light of the declin- 
ing sun glittCTed in a long path of glory 
over the calm water. Conspicuous on 
the mountain elopes, on its borders, rosa 
a pictnreaqua building, which seemed to 
be an old time-hallowed chapal, witit 
ivy round' its pointed windows and 
downy moss cJusteriDg on its roof and 
walls. A little below stood the scattered 
dwellings of the hamlet; the cattle 
wended homeward &om the pasture, 
and a rosy maiden in laos boddic^ 
standing on a knoll of the land, mi^ 
be imagined as Binding the Ranz des 
Vachea, and beckoning her herd tJ} the 
homestead. How, all this was done in 
a very plain and homely monnn', and 
there was nothing whatever in the ata- 
cution to throw an artist into ecatadss, 
or tempt Mm into comparisons with &a 
mastera, ancient and modem ; but^ for 
all that, there was a sort of blessednsis 
about the humble picture —a su^^sstioD 
of irtilltrnw and repoae, a heavanly hiuli 
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for both tlie etragKlsB of the spirit and 
tli« toilB of the body, peculiarly needful 
aod appropriate to oantemplate in con- 
traat to the dio and rtrife and bouI- 
abaorbing competition of the ferered 

On one aide of Hax picture hung a 
chaih draning, very respectably done, 
a copy from some old head of the Be- 
deemer, coDoeived sa under luSaring. 
Here the agonieed, but patient and re- 
signed, features led back the imagi- 
native gazer, through a long 'vista of 
oanturiss, to the time vhsa ohildcen 
oliutered round the knaea of Him who 
bleaaed them ; when the high road to 
Jerusalem resounded with tumnltuoua 
" Hoaannas," — wheu the gardan of 
Qethaemane witnessed Hia tean of 
agony, and the Hall of Judgment rang 
-with the aoofifa and inaulta of a bnital- 
i«ed rabble, whilst their unoffending 
Tiotim "answered not a word." The 
whole sequeoce of that gracious life 
passes in raview, from the diaputations 
in ths Temple to the bleeding on 
Calvary; end the heart that sinks 
under the sorrows and trials of the 
present time reriTes, and fortifies it- 
self with courage in remembering bis' 
Bufferings and the gentle heroism with 
which they were borne. 

On the oppoaiffl side of the Swiss 
ecBDo before described, hung a very fair 
print of Shakspere, This, again, was 
richly suggestive. That nobis arch of 
forehead ; those deep, full, eloquent 
eyes, that earnest month, all concur to 
teatHy that this was a mam — a myriad- 
mmded man. And when the mind 
noalla the immense varied' of his 
cieatiDns, the Tersatility of hia genius. 
Out wondrous breadth of his oDBarra- 
tioD and sympathy ; when the awakened 
Cuicy unfolds its panorama of enchanted 
isles, forests of Arden, Windsor meads 
enliiened with the gaJety of merry 
wirea ; the rolling ocean bearing on its 
rough waies the cradle of the gentle 
Ferdita , wild and blasted heaths and 
stormy battle-plaina ; Portia's 
and the moon-lit bank where so 
of muaio crept into lover*' ears ; Vene- 
tian bnnquets, glittering with light and 
loundingwitb niniia and mdiy, whero 



Borneo loved and Juliet gave her heu^t 
away, the garden where they woo'd, and 
the tomb where they died. When the 
foncy envelopes itself with these scenes, 
and innumerable others, suggested by 
the portrait of Shakepere, does not the 
narrow thought swell into magnitude ! 
Do not confined sympathies ezpandl — 
and does not a selfish fretfulaess melt 
into a generous gbw at the joys and 
Trows of all humanity I 
On an opposite wall of the room hung 
the representation of a Ui^ Indiaman, 
outward bound, struggling in a violent 
gale of wind. How sublime the terror* 
of the scene I The yesael on its beam- 
ends in a trough of boiling surge, the 
splintered masts, the torn fluttering 
sails, the dark night all around, with 
massive storm-cloud a burling from 
their blaok bosoms long, forky Sashes 
of lurid firs I With suoh a pieture do 
there not arise ideas of Him "wbo 
holdeth ths waters In itiei hollow of his 
hand," "who maketh the clouds his 
chariot, and ridcQi on the wings of the 
wind f What generous BympathlM 
well from the heart towards the " wet 
sea-boy in an hour so rude," the brave 
mariner at the helm, ths calm captain 
on the poop, the awe struck pasBengerg 
— some thinking of home and the tran- 
quil life of their early days contrasted 
with tiieir present danger — some stu- 
pified with terror, and some calmly 
resigned to death even in the dark 
gurgling water. 'Tis but fancy's sketch ; 
but of such fancies beantiful emotions 
msy be bom. 

There were other prints in the room, 
of mare or less interest ; but enough of 
description has been given to illustrate 
the moral suggestive value of picturas 
in tbe room. We mean, of oouiMv 
pictures with a certain poetry of mean- 
ing about them ; not flaring portraiti of 
kings and queens and generals; not 
theatrical moDstrosities, represeotdog ISr. 
Wallack as PiAirro, or O. andUi M 
Tkrtt-firtgtrtd Jack; not diagustiug 
representations of Tom Spring and 
Dutch Sam ; not vulgar drawings of 
prize heifera and over-fed piga ; — none 
of these thii^^s. but prints, humble 
' "' '' inexpenilT* itm»yb«k 
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bnt with aonw pr^Dsnoy of iubj«ot, 
MUM ■a2g«s&ma of wre and pcaoe, aod 
bnaty and ^odneai, laadiug the be- 
holder to eDdcaToun to tnike Hte 
filrar in tliii world >iid tthvr for ft 
world to oome. 

INFLUENCES OF TEE SEABOIT. 
It ii freqaentlj Tamsiked bj muij 
IndiTidaaJB that a ocmeeiDiM gloom 
eomei orar their tnindi in the aotunin. 
nie oauae ia attribntad to tha aenos, 
ud not to tinoiMlTea. Tbt raMon 
nnullj aadgnad for indulginK in aoeb 
helii^ ia, that the ftding ana (Ulior 
of the leavas, botokemng winter, had 
ao effect on tha mind, not cawilj ra- 
eieted — an effaet vrtiich, in alt proba- 
bility, the autiioF of our natures wiaelj 
iDtSDded. Night and ele^ are deeigued 
to remind ul of deatii and the grara, ao 
m aotumn and winter. In thii view, 
it ia aiked, how oan we avoid BadBeae, 
and eren melanoholj I 

Now, if the aadneaa here alladed to, 
ii of a tempoiwy, or ratbar a monten- 
tuy impreanon — cme which oomM 
upon HI, and remaina joit long enough 
to indooe new xefleotioae by vrtuoh l£e 
heart ia mads better, and yet not long 
enough to affeot health — than depreae- 
ing antumnal inflnenoea ahonld be 
hailed ai meaaei^era of meror. But 
habitual gloom i» tudther wise nor 
necenary in autumn more than any 
otJur aeaaon. The mktd may no^ 
indflsd, be u eadly raiaed to ai high 
a tone of cbeerfulneHB u in Ha; or 
June, yet much may be done to elevate 
it to a modacate degree of the aame 

The eaosaa of thia periodioal ten- 
danoy to aadneas are numeroua ; but 
Moat of them are eaaily lemored. We 
Ure in a region when tiie tempanture 
la ao ohangeable, that in order to anjoy 
lib, we mitrt leam to get aoolimated 
many timea a year. One of these ae*- 
aona of aoolimation leoun, aaaaUy, in 
wrtumn. Tha aikin, during tha long 
anmiaac hsate, lua oTenotad; and now, 
BMideoly,it ia dulled and depnaaad. 



fi»e, to 4o ita appointad work. Tb* 
worn out aad decayed partidea, solid 
and fluid, wbich ahouid be brou^zt out 
and worked up into the fltdd of peta- 
piiation, mnain wiOin, and ann ttka 
blood ia not fully purified. ThlM, by 
OUT taaking aomsvrtha internal arB*aa, 
ologathe wiiada of the body, and whafe- 
aver alhafa Uia body in ^a way has a 
tandenoy to affect and difmaa th« 



wonted aotiaitTai 

philoaa^y aad rahpon to oar aid, tbm 
mind nanld be foraad to iiliaai fiilima 
aa bat and aa far as poaaible. For div 
ownsBkea we abonld do thia; but we 
muat alao do it a* a natter at Chriatiaa 

aaull degree, a oonaequenoe of rapextal 
■od groaa liolatioiH of jibj^ai Inwa 
during dte pwieding niDniar. In a 
thousand waya, during thia long aad 

laws, for every one of whidi thorB li an 
qipointed and ra inevitable penalty. 
Among theae sosietimee fearful peau- 
tiea ia the tendency of ^aom in autumn. 
It doea sot come by Ae arintraiy ttp- 
pointnuDt of Qod, aa aome would 
beKeTC. Itaomoi by Qod'sparmisBos, 



aiLDINQ. 
Gbunno is pHf ormed in aereral ways, 
varying, of oourae, with the auhriiaae 
to be opa«ted iroon, thou^ tiie pim- 
dple ia tiie same tar alL 

Tliere are various kinds of gilding; 
lat on ffildinff: find. Japatmtnf gUi- 
vig, or gildmg itnA gold tin ; and Ird. 
B^rtoA fiidiiff, vAtdi nay i>e nied on 
abaaaofwoDd.iuetBlipaper, or leather; 
bnt the two laat nquica a diSenDtpto- 



tar if mixed with silver ib trill hsva a 
greamsli bus, and b« too pale for gene- 
ral purpoBes ; and if oopper entera into 
oombioalJnD with it, Um green hoe will 
be much beigtbened. to UM the pttritg 
of the leat apply aqua fortU, which 
atrikea green if impure &ani oppper. 
The outour of the leaf dependi muob 
iipoD bahion. A full jellow ii mndL 
admired, and ho iUo ia the reddish leaf. 
But in our opinion, the best method of 
testing the colour ia to oompare the 
leaf about to be employed with a good 
■pedmen, which should be always pre- 
serred for that porposa. 

IMtteh gold, which is much cheaper, is 
only used for coarse work, and should 
be Tamlahed, otherwisa it spots green, 
Bod loses its colour, eepetnally if eX' 
posed to any moivlure. 

Indrwaaitt rt^rtd. — The eaihiim 
may be of any size, from twdve or four- 
teeo inches square to six ; it is made of' 
leather, faatansd to a board with fine 
tow or wool between the two, haTing, 
however, a perfectly flat and bybb sur- 
bce. The knife reeemblea a palette- 
knife, the blade b«sng about half an inch 
broad, and four orfiTe inches long, with 
a sba^ edge- A tepM-nlt foti is also 
required to take up the leaies, to give 
them the proper position, and aniat in 
compressing the metal to the surface of 
the material to be covered. The tail is 
cat short, and spread like a fan by 
means of a split jnece of wood, or some- 
times left to its own form. 

The \og'»-haiT lynuk should be lai^ 
and soft, and ia used to pose over the 
work to remove the loose gold. 

The eoKoii daJ^ier is made "tij rolling 
gome fine cotton wool into a ball, and 
tying it upon a [deoe of fine linm lag. 
This is used to take up the amaller 
parte of the leaves, and It? on, s^ljust, 
and compress them to the work. If the 
wool is used without the rag, the flbres 
adhere to the gold ran, and give a rough- 
ness to the work. 

The othtr initnHimCi reqoisita for 
the three principal kinds of gilding are, 
B mailer and small Btone, with palette- 
knife, for grinding and miziDg the aub- 
atoncet used of fat, gold, aiE^ 
^■iiiK l^ing, spreading and Tarniahing 



brushea of various dimensiona, and aoma 
small camel's-hair pencils. 

L OH gilding is ihe dieapeat, meal 
idurable, and easy kind, and therefbm 



ewill 



with it 



It e( 



cementing the leaf ti 
ground-work, by means of tat oil, the 
propagation of which is given below, 

OU^Sdtt'i fat-oil.—'FBka any qu«!- 
tity of linseed oil, and put it into an 
earthen vessel, broad at the top— infant^ 
a milk-pan — so that the oil may preaent 
a vecy large surface, and about an in<^ 
thick, having previously poured auffl- 
cient water into the pan to make it rise 
six or eight inches from the bottom. 
Place the vessel with the ml swimming 
on the water, where the ann and rain 
can have ftee aocesa to it, but guarded 
from duat. Jiet it remain in this pod' 
tion until it attains the consiBtence of 
treaele, stirring it even momiag sad 
evening; thrat take the oil off thia 
water, put it into a champagne bottle^ 
and pour off the reminder of the wateo; 
If the bottle be now put in a vrarm 
place, the oil will become fluid; and Uia 
impuritiea subsiding, the clW parts 
should be poured o£ 

As it is obTiouH Qiat this method can 
only be followed in aummer, it ig bettw 
to prepare it then, to save the expense 
of buying it^ 

To prepart the maieriaU. — Prime ibe 
piece to be gilded with drying oil mixed 
with a little yellow ochre, and a very 
small proportion of Vermillion. If the 
work IB delicate, it may ba necessary to 
mb down any inequalities with sand- 
paper, or flsh-skin, and then with Dutch 

When the [aiming is dry, it is ready 
for sirang ; which is done either wiut 
the bt-oil alone, or with fat-oil and 
japannei's gold size, either in equal 
quantities, o* as may seem fit. If the 
gold size be omitted, the gilding is less 
^OBsy, and is sIdwot in dnring ; if used, 
the material is sooner fit far gildiag, in 
proportion tO the quantity of gold ain 
to Uie fat-oiL 

To tize fAtf wonl, mix the lU oil and 
gold size in such proportions aa appeal 
neoeeaaty, inoorpcovta some yellow 
ochia with them, and than, by msMM 
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of > bnuh, lay thia thinly otoi the 
work, tsUtig care to dip down into all 
the hollows if it U oarred : and as much 
dependB od the xiAog, it ahould be re- 
peated a second, or even a third time, 
]f perfection is required. 

When thus treated, and allowed to 
remain in a aool dry plaos, it will soon 
be read; to receive the leaf. If tba tar- 
&ce, on being touched vntb the Gnger, 
daubs, or oomM off, it is not suffldently 
dry, sad must be kept longer; if it 
feela alightly clammy, it ia fit to rsoaivs 
the gold le^; if there be no olammi- 
lieaa,it is too dry, and miutbenxed 
over again. 

To lay on the gold leaf.— The fitness 
of the work to reoeive the gold leaf, 
having been tested ia the manner da- 
Bcribed above, the leaves may belaid an 
entire, where the enrfaoe is aufficientlj 
large and plun to receive them, either 
by means of the sq^uirrel'a tail, or 
immediately from the book, which is 
far more simple, and quicker. The 
leaves being laid on, the ground must 
beoompreseedwhereitisneoeseary, with 
the cotian dabber, or squirrel's f«il If 
any part of the work is uncovered by 
the leaf, either from accident or othar- 
wiae, a piece of another leaf, of coire- 
Bponding form and dimenaions, must 
be laid on the spot ; and where the 

euro too small to receive whole 

should ba turned from the bouk upon 
the cushion, and cnl, by mesna of the 
knife, into the proper form and size ; 
after which, being taken up, by means 
of the squirrel's tail, or cotton dabber, 
which is done by gently bt«athing on 
them, the piece is to be laid on Uie part 
to ba covered, and lightly pressed, till 
it adheres firmly and evenly every- 

Should the oarving present sncb deep 
hollows that the tail or dabber cannot 
reach tbem, the leaf or pieces must be 
taken np with one of the small camel's 
hair pencils (previoualy breathed upon), 
and placed on the spot, where it must 
be pressed and smoothed with another 
drypenoil. 

The gilding being finished, the work 
(hould be set aside to dty, and then 



brash with the ho|fs-hair bmali or 

squirrel's tail, to remove the aaperfiuous 
gold. It, after this is done, any p^rta 
remain uncovered, they must be idaeA 
with japanner's gold dzB alon^ and 
then ^t. 

IL /aptnnet't gUding is the ^ding 
by the means of gold powder, or imtta- 
tjans of i1^ cemented to the bams by a 
kind of gold Rise similar to dryins oU, 
which can be made by either of the 
following receipts : — 

Jiiponfler'sffoW ww.^1. Take of Kum. 
■aimi and asphaltum each one oimoe ; 
of red lead, liOiarge of gold, and nmber, 
each one ounce and a halt Bednoa 
the coarser of these to a fine powder, 
mix and put them with a pound of lin- 
seed oil into a pipkin, and boil tiieia 
gently, ooustantly stirring with a atiofc 
or spatula, until thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. Continue the boiling, frequently 
stirring, nntil, on taking out a small 
quantity, it becomes as think as tAr M 
it cools. Strnin the miitore throng 
flannel, and keep it nntil required for 
use, carefully stopped up in a bottle, 
having a wide month. When wanted, 
it must be ground with as much veF- 
million as will give it an opaqueness 
and diluted sufiSdently with oil of tur- _ 
pentine to render it capable of being ' 
worked freely with a pencil. We give 
preference to the following redpe, as 
being the more simple and easier of 
preparatjon : — 2. Take of linseed oil 
one pound, and of gum animi four 
ounces. Bml -Uie oil in a ptpkin, and 
then add the gum animi finely pow- 
dered, gradually stirring each quantity 
into tiie oil until diaaolved, before the 
addition of another. Let the mixture 
boil unti! it assumes the consistence of 
tar on cooling ; then strain it while 
warm through a coarse cloth, and keep 
it for use. Prerious to being used, it 
must be mixed with vermlllion and oil 
of turpentine, aa directed above. 

The gilding with this size maybe 
practised on almost any subat^anc^ whe- 
Uier wood, metal, leather, or papier 
mach^ ; and no preparation of the work 
ia necessary beyond havins an eveu and 
perfectly clean surface. 

To u» the tiu. — Fut « ptoparquii- 
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HOW TXOPLE TAES COLD. 



titj of it, prepared M diraoted oboie, 
«nd miisd with the due proportioa of 
tupentiaa and rermillioii, into a muJl 
Hivoer, or tin, Buoh ui ia used for ood- 
tidniilg the ooloTiiv emplojred in paint- 
ing with Tsmish. Then spread it with 
abnuh over the working, whore tha 
whole nirfeco is to be ^t, or draw witli 
i^ bf nutuiB of ■ pencij, the designs in- 
tended, canfultf avoidiiig to touch any 
other parte. Let it remain until S,t tii 
reoeiTe the gold, which is to be deter- 
iniDsd in fbe sune manner as in oil 
gilding, bj the flnger. Being ready to 
raoeive the gold, a piece of wuh-teather 
most be wound round the fore finger. 

Sped in the gold powder, and then 
>bed very lightly over the sized work, 
or it may be Bpread br a soft camel's- 
hair peneil. The whole being oorered, 
it mmt ba left to dry, and then the 
loose powder lightly brushed off by a 
otnel S'hsir praiinL When gold leaf is 
naed, llie method of siiing is " 
but the operation r 



HOW PEOPLE TAKE COLD. 
TBI time for taking oold is after your 
BEeroiie; the place is in your own honse^ 
or ofBo^ or counting-mom. 

It is not the act of exercise whioh 
gtrea tiis oold, but it is tiie getting oool 
too quick after exercising. For example, 
yon walk very East to get to the railroad 
station, or to the ferry, or to catch an 
omnibos, or to make up time f or an ap- 
pcnntment ; your mind being ahead of 

Cthe body makes an over effort to 
np with it ; and when you get to 
tha deeired spot, you itiae yonr hat and 
find youmlf in a perspiration- You 
take a seat, and feeling quite oam- 
fortable as to temperature, you begin 
to talk with a fiiend, or to read a news- 
paper ; and before you are aware of it, 
you eiperieace a sanHation of chillneaB, 
and the thiug in done. 

Tou look around to Bee where the 
eold comes from, and find a window 
open near you, or a door, or that you 
hikve taken a esat at the forward part of 
tha car, and as it ia moving against the 
wind a strong drau^t is made tiirou^ 
tlM orerioes. Or, it may be, you meet 



a fiiend at a street comer, vho wanted 
a loan and was quite complimentary, 
almaet loving; you did not like to be 
rude in the deliver; of a two-]ett«red 
monosyllable, and while you were con- 
triving to be truthful, polite and a-of^ 
all at the same time, on oomea the chilly 
feeling from a raw wind at the street 
oomer, or the slush of mud and water 
in which, for the Srst dma, you noticed 
yourself Binding. 

After any kind of ezerciBe, Ho not 
stand a moment at astreet oomer for ai^ 
body or any thing ; nor at an open door 
or window. When yon have been ez- 
enrifling in any way whatever, winter or 
summer, go home at once, or to some 
sheltered place ; and however warm the 
room may seem to be, do not at once 
pull off your hat and cloak, but wait 
some five minutes or more, and lay 
aside one at a time ; thus aciiog, a oold, 
is impossible. If otioe a moment ; when 
you return from a brisk walk, and enter 
a warm room, raise your hat^ and the 
forehead will be moist; let the bat re- 
main a few moments and feel the fore- 
head agun, and it will be dry, showing 
that the room is actually oooler than 
your body, and Hiat, with your outdoor 
clothing on, you have cooled off full 

Among the severest colds known, 
were those resulting from utting down 
to a meal in a cool room after a walk ; 
or being engaged in writing, and having 
let the fire go out, their first admonition 
of it was tiiat creeping ohillnees, which 
is the ordioary forerunner of severe 
cold. Persona have often lost their 
lives by writing or remaining in a room 
where there waa no fire, although the 
weather outside was raUier uncomfort- 
able. Sleeping in rooms long unused 
has destroyed the life of man; a visitor 
and friend ; our splendid parlouiB, and 
our nice " spare rooms," help to enrich 
many a doctor. Cold Bspuichrai par- 
lours bring diseases, not onl; to vieitois 
but to the visited ; for coming in from 
domestic occupations, or from the hurr; 
of dressing, the bent of the body ia 
bighsr than natural, and having no 
cloak or hat on in going in to meet a 
visitor, and having in addiUoa but littU 



HUMBLE raiENDS. 



I^tatity, in oonsBqiienoe of the tsit se- 
denta^ luttire iM town life, there ie 
Tery little oapability of i«nttanoe, and 
• Ohill and cold ia the result. For 
mathoda of curing oolds tee Engirt 
Within. 

HUMBLE FRIENDS. 



Kendnesb to Bnimala ahowa an amisbia 
diepoaition, uid oorrect principles. The 
inferior oreation were given for onr use, 
hut not for our abuse or cruelty. Uani^ 
of them odd great!; to the comfort of 
domeatic life, and alsa display qijalitiea 
deaening of regard. The aoble proper 
tiei of the dog, the horae, and the 
"half reasoning elephant," have long 
been known and praiBed. But among 
the lower grttdBB of animaU, etpBniallyif 
tiie; receive kind treatment, traita of 
ohvacter are ofleD diaooTered that iar- 
prise or delight us, 

Cat^ no frequently the objeota of 
neglect or barbuity, are more sagadona 
than is generally eupposed. The motii«T 
of four young kittana misaed one of her 
narslings, and diligantly searched the 
house to £nd it. TheQ she commenced 
calling npon the neighbours, gliding 
from room to room, and looking under 
Bofae and beds, with ati'oublad air. At 
length ahe found it in a family in the 
vicloity, where it had been given by her 
miatresa. Taking it in her mouth, ahe 
brought it home, and beatoned on it ber 
nursing caree and maternal careHsen for 
a few weeks, then oarried it back to the 
aame neighbour, and left it in the same 
Spot ivbei-e ahe found it. It would seem 
aa if aha wiahed to testify her ap- 
probation of the home eeleoted for her 
child, and desired only to nurture it 
nntil it should be old enough to fill it 

A cat who had repeatedly had her 
kittens taken from her and drowned 
immediately after their birth, went to a 
bam belonging to the family, quite at a 
long distance from the bouse. She so 

tidicioualy divided her timeae to obtain 
er mealB at home and attend to her 
nuraery abroad. At length ahe entered 
the kitchen, followed by four o£ her off- 



id ahe foreaight enough to ooa- 
olnde that if ahe could protect tlaam 
until tiiey reached a more maturo ngo 
they wonld escape the fote of thair na- 
fbrtunate kindred f 

A little girl caica sat reading with m 
large, favomite eat in hw tap. She 
was gently itrokinE it, while it pnrrwd 
lou^y to expresa ita joy. Sie inTitod 
a person who was near, to feel Ita 
velVet softness. Kelnetant to b* 
interrupted in an industriaas OOBO- 
pation that required the use of hoib 
ids, the person did not immodlatolj 



the 

its eyea, yet secretly watching, x 
both the busy hands had resamadtlmir 
employment Then, stretching forth s 
bn^, black velret paw, it Infllotsd on 
the back of one of them ■ qnick stroke, 
and jumping down, concealed itaelf 
beneath the chair of its patron. There 






mpl. 



adaptation of means to enda ; a prudmt 
wattmg, until the retaliation Uiat was 
meditated oonld be conveniently in- 
dulged, and a prompt flight from the 
evil that might ensue. 

The race of rats are usually ooa- 
aidered remarkable only for vomoioaB- 
ness, or for ingenious and misofaieTMU 
inventJona to obtam the graduation of 
appetite. A vessel thathadbeenmndi 
infested by them, was, when in port, 
fumigated with brimstone, to expel 
them. Escaping in great numbers, they 
were di^Mtched by people atadoaedfiu' 
that purpose. Amid thd flying viothn^ 
a group was observed to appioaoh 
slowly, upon the board placed betwssn 
the vessel and the aliore. One of those 
animals held in hia mouth a sliok, the 



of which w 



e held by two 



others, who carefully led him. IS w 
discovered that he was blind. Ih< a»- 
cutioners suffered them to live I It ms 
not in the heart of man to soom soah 
an eiample. 

Another of onr sbi|ia, while in s 
foreign port, took similar maanra to 



THE AITQSL AND THE CHILD. 



m 



free itadf from tiiose tmubleaome in- 
mateg. Amid &e throDga that fled 
from eufTooatliig imoke to Blaughtering 
foea, one was bbbd moving laboriously, 
ta if overburdened. Climbing over the 
bodies of bii desd oompanlons, he bore 
upon hia back another, bo old aa to be 
naable to walk. Like ^neaa, escaping 
from the flames of Troy, perhaps it was 
an Gfed fatbec that he thus carried upon 
, hlB aioulders. Whether it was a filial 
wety, or respect for age, his noble oon- 
dnct, Bf> in the previous instance, saved 
hia life and that of bis venerable 

Sheep are admired for their innocence 
and meekness more than for atrong 
demonstration e ot character. Yet the 
owner of a flock was once surpriaed bj 
Meing one of hia fleecy people rushiug 
to and fro beneath hia window, in great 
agitation and alarm. Following her to 
l£e pasture, whore she eagerly led the 
way, he found a fierce dog tearing the 
iheep. Having put him to flight, he 
turned in search of the messenger, and 
fbund her in a close thicket, where she 
^d carefully bidden her Dwnlittlelamb, 
ere she fled to apprise the master of 
their danger. This strangely iutelli- 
cent animal was permitted to live to 
the utmost limit of longevity alloted to 



Childbeb's Food.— Liebig ssys, "The 
intelligent and experlcDced mother or 
nnrse choosea for the child with 

:s htm chiefly milk, and farinaceous 



gives h 
. food, al 



which are rich in bone earth, to that of 
young animals, and always accompanies 
It with garden vegetables; she gives 
the child especially bones to guaw, and 
excludes from its diet veal, fish, and 
potatoes; to the eioitable child of 
west digestive powers she gives, za its 
farinaceous food, infusion of malt, anr] 
uses milk sugar, the respiratory maiter 
prepai-ed by nature herself for the 
respiratory process, in preferenoa to 
cane sugar ; and she allows him the 
uulimited use of salt." 



THE ANQEL AKD THl 
Bi Hans Ahdbiu 

"Eaoa time that ■ goo 
an angel of Ood comes c 
takes the dead cbUd 
spreads abroad his larf 
winga, flies forth over al 
which the child had lovi 
a whole handful of flow 
bears upward with him 
of Qod, that they may b 
yet greater lovellnasa tl 
ever blossomed on earl 
Qod folds all these flc 
bosom, but upon the flov 
loveth best, He breath* 

join in the Bong of universe 
All this did an angel ( 
whilst he bore a little ch 
and the child heard aa I 
and the angel winged I 
those spots m the child'i 
the little o ' ' ' 



and they passed through 

were fliled with glorious 

Which of id\ these 



'with us, and plant in hi 
the angel. 

Now there stood in tiie'Jjf 
slender and heantiful rose-treK 
wicked haad had brtjun thl?^ 
that its boughs hmig arfA' 
withered, though laden with a 
unfolded bnda. "" 

The poor ro 



I take it 



nth 



"let 
bloom abov 

And the angel to 
kissed the cbild, bi 
it had spoken ; aoi: 
opened hia eyes. 
some of the gorf 
grew in the gard 
gathered the dea[ 
the wild hearfa-eal 

" Now when w( 
claimed the child, 
his head; but he 
flight toward the 

ivaa night,— all was still ;'■ 'th^''*A- 
m.iiued jn the great city ; (Key UjMtfB 
over one of the narroif M^iti^ 
which ky heaps of stranC'WMtL ttU 
rubbish, for it was flitting aAy:"'*'*^ 
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■Dti of pUlw, brokan mortv, 
Old old hat^ la; icattorad around, 
^U which bora an uninTJting aapeot. 
^f^e aag«l pointed out, in tba midst 
m ^all ' this oonfiued rubblgh, aome 
ntti of a flower-pot, and 
rth, whiob had fallen out 
I only held together bj 
root! of a wild flower, 
lan thrown out into the 
It WW oonndered utterly 

ka this with ue," mid the 
[ will tell thee wh;, aa 
rd together tc the throne 

imed their ffight, vid the 

ited bai iter; : — 

hat narrow atraet, in the 

there once dwelt a poor 

ita Ilia very inf^cj he 

Md-riden. On hi* beat 

take two or three tuma 

noia hia little chamber, 

I all he oould do. On a 

mmer, the beoma of tba 

metrate for half aa hour 

)f the cellar; and when 

_r ut there, and let the 

^w^fm^ann ahiiiB upon him, and looked 

lhB,,pr^t red blood flowing through 

^M r^M^^*^ fingara, aa be held them 

JMtbwioia &ce, tiiea it wu aaid of him. 

7fif.^Afl been out to day.' A neigh- 

tnor'a aou uaed olwaya to brii^ him one 

* <ougha of the beech'tree, 

at budding iato life, and 

! knew of the wooda in 

S clothing of apiing ver- 

lold he place this bougb 

, and dream that he was 

ch-trees, where the Bun 

d the birde were dnging. 

day, the neiehbouKa aon 

him some wild flowen, 

•iid among theie there happened to be 

MB'-'Whl';^ had retained its root, and 

.m.Vfh reaflon it was placed in a ftower- 

[jfv,^d ,jlaid upon the window-eill 

,gui1^. '^ plo^e ix> the bed. And the 

' i|ow£r;i|Fa3 planted by afortunate hand, 

liyid^it er«^^jmd Bent fortii new ehoote, 

.jind' b<!re dowers eveiy year; it waa 

iljfff si^_ boy*' moat preoioiu flower- 

guden-^ht^ little treaaure here on 



earth ; be watered it^ and cheriahed it, 
and took oaro that the very last anti- 
baam which glided through the lowly 
window ahould ahine upon iu bloseoma. 
And thaie flowen were inlerwovoD 
eren io hia dreanu — for Aim thn 
bloomed, for him they ahed arauiia 
their fragrance and rejoioed the ey« 
with their beauty; and when the Lord 
called him hence, ha turned, cTen in 
death, towards hia choriahed plants 
Ho haa now been a year with Qod — 
a year haa the flower stood forgotten 
in the window, and now it is withered ; 
therefore haa it been thrown out with 
the rubbish Into the street. And this 
is the flower — the poor withered flowar 
— which we have added to our noa^ay ; 
for thia flower has imparted more joy 
than the rarest and brightest bloasom 
which ever bloomed in the garden of > 

" But how earnest ihoa to know alt 
this?" asked the child whom tho 
angel was bearing with him to heaven. 

"J know it," replied the angel, "for 
I was myself the little sick boy who 
went apon crutohea. I know my 
flower well." 

And nowthe child altogether UQcloasd 
his eyea, and gazed into the bright 
ghirious countenance of the sngel, and 
at the same moment they found thein> 
selrea in the Paradise of Qod, whero 
joy and bleaaedness for ever dwell. 

And Qod folded the dead ohild to 
Hia heart, and he received wings, liko 
the other angel, and flew hand-hi-hand 
with him. And all the flowers aUo 
Qod folded to His heart ; but upon the 
poor withered wild flower He breathed 
a kisa, and a Tojpa was given to it, and 
it aaug together i^th all the angeU 
which encircled the Throne of Qod; 
some very nigh unto His preseoctv 
others encampasaing these in ever 
widenin!^ circles un'il they reached 
into Infinity itself — but all alike were 
happy. And tbey all sang with one 
voice, tittle and gi'eat ; the good blessed 
child, Hud the poor wild flower, which 
had lain withered and cast out amoiiK 
the SM'seinngSifud under the rubbish 
of the flittiug day, in tba midst of tin 
dark, narrow street 
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THE ART OF LITX. 



THK ABT OF LIFK 
Infl is.an art. When we ooaaider what 
fife may b« to all. Bud wliat it ia to 
Boat, wo shall boo hoW little this art la 
jst anderatoQil. What life may be to 
ftll ia shown us in the lives of the 
honoursd few whom we have leuned 
ti><liatiDguiBhfr(nntheTe«t of mankind, 
•nd to wonhip aa the heroes and Baiata 
of the world. What life ia to mogt ia 
Men wherever we turn our eyea. 

To all life (nay be freedom, progress, 
RDoeeea. To most man it ia bondage, 
fUlnre, defeat. Some have declared 
ill life to be IL tr^^y. The life of 
moat men ia rightly so termed. What 
can be more tragical than after long 
years of weary watciiiug and oeasaless 
toU, in which all the joy and strength 
of onr days had been wasted in pursuit 
Tf some distant good, to find, at last, 
Hiat the good thus soi^ht was a shadow 
^-Vl sham ; that the lam total of onr 
endeavour, with no positive increase, 
hsa left us minus our youth, our fscul- 
ides, our hope, and that the tbitesoore 
Tears have been a llveloDg illusion. 
8ndl ia the actual oondition of man- 
kind. 

Look at our educated men. Of the 
hondrede whom every year sends fartti 
to wander in the various paths of active 
lifc^ how many are there who Snd or 
«ven seek the bread that alone ean 
■atlify the hungering, dreaming heart 
irf man ) How many sell their strei^th 
and waste their days, and "file their 
minds," in tbe pm^uit of some vsju 
object, or same phantom which they 
term a competence, or, at heat, aome 
dream of fame ; and find, when the race 
la done, and the beat is won, that they 
are no nearer than before the true end 
of their being, and that the great work 
of life is stJU to do I 

The work of life, so &r as the in- 
dividual is concerned, and that to which 
the scholar ia paiticalsriy called, i« w^- 
aiiUvre — the perfect unfolding of our 
Individual nature. To this end, above 
ill others, the art of irbioh we speak 
dlrocti our attention and points 
. endeavour. There is no man, i 
presamed, tb whom this object ia wholly 
utdifbrent, who would not willingly 



poasees this, too, along with dtMr 
prizes, provided the attainment otiiit 
'ere compatible with persooa] esaegriad 
'oddly good. Bat the busmespotf 
self-culture admits of no oomproifliBa. 
Either it must be made a distinct am, 
r wholly abandoned. uv 

"I respect tha man," s^s Ooelke 
who knoiva distiuctlv what he wishas. 
The greater part of all the miscbiefi^ 
the world arises from the fact that laia 
do not sufficiently understand tbsir 
own aims. They have undertaken ;lb 
build a tower, and spend no moqa 
labour on the foundation than woula 
be necessary to erect a hut." Ia not 
tbia an exact description of most menis 
strivings t — Every man undertakes to 
build his tower, and no one counts the 
coat. h 

In all things the limes are marked 
by a want of steady aim and patiralt 
industry. There is scheming aoS 
plotting in abundancB, bat no considet- 
tie, persevering eSbrt. The yoong 
lOan launches into life vrith no definite 
jotirse in view. K he goea into trsM, 
he has perhaps a geoerol desire to ba 
rich : but he has, at the same time, an 
equally strong desire for present grati 
flcation and luxurious Living. He is 
unwilling to pay the price of his ambi- 
tion. He endeavours to secure the 
present, and lata go the future. He 
turns seedtime into harvest, and eata 
the com which he ought to plant. 

If he goes into professional life, he 
sets out with a general deaice to be 
eminent but without considering in 
what pu^ular he wiahea to excel, and 
what is the price of that excellsDce. 
So he divides his time and toleuta 
among a great variety of pursuits; 
endeavooring to be all things, he 
becomes suwrficisl in proportion as he 
ia universu, and having acquired a 
brief reputation, as wortiileas as i: is 
short-lived, sicks down into hopeless 
insiguiflcance. 

Host things that man desires may be 
had for a price. The world ia truer la 
us than we ore to ourselves. In the 
great bargain of life no onels duped but 
by his own miscaloulations, or baffled 
but by hi* own unatable wilL If an- 
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m»i-i f^ in the thing T/hleh he deairei, I 
lit b beoBnue ha ii aat true to himself 
thd'hM DO loffldait iaetiaatioa to thai 
[jobgcet in qa««tlon. He in tundUing ; 
I40U7 the ^rioe vblit it oosts. 
.^t'^.Of wlf-oultnre, aaof all other thing! 
,ar>rtb Making, the prioe in a ungle da- 

TOtioQ to that ol^jeet ; a derotion which 
nJlnll eiolaile all aime uid endi that do 
.■■t directly or indirectly t«nd to 
(nromote It In Ail sarrice let no man 
tmUat hkoeelf with the ]m» ot light 
•moA and ready wagee. The vork b 
dteid, and tha wages an alow. Better 

rf inminMy, ormfiune,nii^befoiiiid 
■ay other path (ban this. 
ioj 'nie motnei to engage fat fhie woA 
rise iti own inhu'cnt worth, and the 
(Am MtJa&otion whioh aoaompaDie 
aKRuaiouBnera af progreaa in <he 
direction towaid the etatura of a perfect 
bun. Let him who would 
Aotrar eottiider well the oont, whether 
fln Baergy end eadiuanoe ho liwa suffl- 
■«lent to finiah it. 

; Uuoh that he haa been accnstomed 
(to eontuder aa moet defirabls he will 
Jiava to rmioonoe. Hnch that other 
■Den eateem aa tughsEit, and fillow after' 
■I the gnmd reality, he will have to 
forego. No emolumenta moat aeduce 
bim from the rigour of hia devotion. 
No engi^ementg beyond tha merest 
necenitiee of lijk miut interfere with 
hia purtnit. 

A meagre economy moat 
income. "Spafe feat, ibai oft with 
gods doth diet," mnst be Mb fu-e. The 
maty ooat muat be his badge. Obscu- 
rity muat be hia distinction. Ee moat 



world. Be muat become a living 
aainifioe, and dare to lose his life in order 
that he may find it. 

On all hands man'a existence 
Tertad into a preparation for 
We do not property live in thete dayi, 
but everywhere, with pateijt bvantiona 
and complex arrangemeDtg, ar^ getting 
ready to live! like that king of EpL - 

^1. . _ii ii_ ...... la preparing 

' "— t conquer 



take his 



world. The i 



mat flrat 



i loet ii 
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GAEDEBIHQ FOB DEOEMBEB. 

Gb»eui> Buuhkb. — In bad weatlMc 
indoor woik should be attended to. la, 
dry, mjld wearier, alterations, planting 
and. Tariooa pnming work ibonld bo 
done, and the cuttjoxa gatiiered >if and 
stacked for fuel, or burned to pid the 
ashes on the groimd. Uanuiea and whIm 
should be colleol«d, aod the hewa tnmad 
over to mix well. So weed* ^ould ba 
allowed to grow ainoug the compoet. 
Tha principal soils, Ac., to collect azB 
toad Bcr^ngs, loam, cow-dung, hon*- 
* "spin^ Guid, turves, leaves, to. 

Jlowib aAinEn. — All half-hardf 
ehrvhs, fuchsias, and otiier plants uA 
capable of standing bard frosta, shonU 
bate litter laid about their roots and 19 
tbeir stenu. Tender rosea should M 

:ea up, and laid by the beela in a shad 
.. outhouse, where the frost vill nit 
reach them, or be covered with straw <w 
litter. Heartsease and pin^ should ha^ 
litter over them in case of hard weathei^ 
and tbose in pots and frames should hara 
but UtOe water, plenty of air, sod he' 
kept from cold winds. Tulips should be 
cOTei«d agahist frost, whicb, though net 
killing, is injurious to the blooms if it 
reach the bulbs ; those in the outer heda, 
though not perhaps of so much import* 
ance as the best or show bed, ma; hava 
hoops and mats over'them with advan- 
tage. Camationfl, picoteea, and auri- 
cnlas, aa well, indeed, as all plants in 
pite or frames, should be kept prettr 
dry, and in mud dry weather Uve all 
the air that can be given. 

Pbdit Gabbim. — Tho toots of leate 
frriit-trees should be protected ui haid 
weather with straw ; and the stems of 
vines outside of houses, when the beali 
are growing in^de, sbould be bound 
round, or otherwise protected with straw; 
the reota alao of those against walla 
should be covered with litter ; tha bM- 
dersofmostwall-fruit trees, being earlier 
eioited, should be also covered with litter. 
Kitchen Gahdkn.— If tho weafliM 
ba mild, lie vegetable garden ihould 
have tie management of last and prs- 
vions months cootiuued. CaulifloweM 
may be planted out three in a patch, to 
be covered with hand-glasses. 



FASTIMBS AITD FEATS ON THE lOE— OUBI.INa. 



F^TIMES ASD FEATS Olf THE 
ICE. 

Cpeuso. 

CoKUNO is peculiarly a mtlioiul gHme 
of Scotlutd, holding abont the ume place 
and estimation among the youth and 
peasantry t}iat cricket does in England, 
vith this difiereoce, that the ibnner can 
only be played in the winter, -the leiaon 
when cricket is iiuite out of field. Great 
ia the excitement displayed by all who 
lake an interest in the game i^ curling, 
when the tiost sets in luird and keen ; 
And lom; and anxiously is the ice watched 
•a it tonus on some Tillage pood or 
neighbouring lake, the thickneu and 
otrength of the ice being daily reported 
-witii intense intecest. Buiing Uus pe- 
riod, and the time fixed for the match 
<a: iompiel—niateb. played by two pa- 
rishes — to come o^ old curUn{ ' 
•n removed &om their holes and 
■nd examined and refitted for the coming 
cocteet. The ordinary work of the a 
penter and village blacksmith is throi 
Aside, and their joint labours are engaged 
fa substituting new handles for old ones, 
orinfittingtliesehBndlBsintothB. ' 
The Bmithy or the shoemaker's 
are the places where the speculators 
uaually meet, and there the atraagements 
Me m^de for convey ingthe itoaes, biDoms, 
and previsitois to the loeh or neai^et ice ; 
&nd after a iast oight of much anxiety in 
watching the state of the weather, by 
ten o'clock of the morning of the eventful 
day, both parties, with all their appur- 
tenances, and attended by a host of 
friends and eager spectators, congregate 
on the frozen \rater. Here the minister 
for the nonf^ lays aside hia calling and 
bis gravity, and cracks his joke wiui the 
shoemaker, the latter often returning i' 
with interest; the herd gives caution 
advice to his young master, the faimecV 
aoD ; for in curling (here is no aristocracy 
of feeling, all being on an equality of 
eiijoymeiLt and good follocrahip. The 
tolnister, perhaps, is cliosen to "lead," 
and if he happens to lay his stmie at the 
■tipper's broom, he possibly 



follows a rival atone, dislodging that of 
the reverend gentleman's, and perhaps 
Bliikiiig it away, and taking possession of 
the exact spot. The player of this stoo* 
in turn reaeivea a euL^um from Au skip, 
similar to that bestowed on the clergr- 
man; and so on till but two players, the 
skips themselves, remain to finish tho 
"end." The two sldpa then relinquish 
their posta to play flieir atones, two 
tomporary skips taking their places at 
the " tee. ' The scene now becomes ex- 
ceedingly amusing and interesting to all 
the players, and even to the lookers-OD 
at the game; end this {Vom the great 
eagerness in whii^ the sweepers take up 
positions " to help " some lagging stoats 
and the rapid and eager advice imparted 
to the last player on either aide. We 
shall suppose the match is almost de- 
cided, and the two rivals alone rsmau 
each witJi two stones to play. A pauM 
ensues, during which the temporary i^p 
eyes tiie position of every individnu 
stone, and weighs the chances of dis> 
placing one against the possibility of 
that mancBuvre tlirowing his aide "oat 
of shot." However, he finds that hi< 
8 "shot,"— that is to say, that ft 
belonging to one of his party lief 
at the " tee," and, content will the' 
situation, gives the word to "guardt" 
By a well-played shot his command ia 
obeyed, and in steps the rival — tempo- 
rary^ — skip in his place with a view to 
giving the necessary directiona to hil 
man. He marks tJie "tee" of each 
al«De, and calmly refle 
likely p: ' -' " ' 

There ai . .... 

side to come and go, and with this know- 
ledge he eddreeses his man with stento> . 
foice, exclaiming, as he points to 
particular stone lying on one side ' 
of the " tee," " Now what do you see o' 
this stanef" The plsyer replies, pro- 
bably, that only a fhird of it is visible. 
" Weel, then, I want you to tak an in- 
iciek, and not owre hard, jest aim for my 
besom ;'' placing his broom on the atooB 
in question, " and you'll be shot." The 
player consequently does his best to laks 
^e inKtck or angle, and by a ikilAilly 
"laid down" stone and well-judged 
itrength, the inwick ia (akaa, thastoo* 



PA8TI1£ES AND FEATS OIT THE ICE-CUBLISO. 



K'dea off, angleB towudB the "tee," 
ocbs Ms adTersarv's stone out of aliat, 
himself remsiitiag 10 the wliila; vliile 
a well -merited Tolley of praise rewarda 
the fortmmto player. As the ice on 
deep pooda requirea to be much thicker 
than for skating, it is aow cnatonuu? to 
fbnn ponde ao ahallow — an inch of irater 
■ufficang— that the entire depth of water 
ia Frozen throngh, and in a much ahoHer 
time than woold he the caw on deep 
locbs. Another adTsiitage of these sbtl- 
low ponda is, that wli^ fiimlj boxea, 
they will bear any Bmonnt of force or 
preaaure without injury. 

Curling very much reaembles the 

Ce of bi>wU. It is played by a party 
lingrival aides, each indiridtial being 
supplied wiUi twa hard circular stones, 
about nine inches in diameter, flat and 
smooth on the under aide, and on the 
upper haying a handle fixed to the stone. 
An open apace of ice from 30 to iO 
yards in leneth, and &om 8 to 9 feet 
wide, and called a" rini,"iafiretdeared, 
Bnd a mark or let in the centre of four 
oirclea, called irougha, made at each eod; 
the space between theae two brougtu ig 
next divided into three divisioDa by as 
many linea, the middle or centre Une, 
and two itag-iintt, or scorea, one in front 
of each ttt. The game begins by each 
person hnrling, or causing his atones to 
ilids towarda tbe Opposite end of the 
Tvik; a certain number being the game, 
the object of each side is to place the 
greatest number of stones near^ the tee, 
all playing irom end to end, and alter- 
nately, tin this result ia eS'ected. To 
hurl these alonea with precieton ia ex- 
ceedingly difficult, much depending on 
' the severity of the froat, the tsne or re- 
< ^stance of the iee, and the truth of tbe 
■tone. Frei^nently, aft«r tbe beat players 
have placed their stones in a group round 
' the iee, one rapid shot from an ontago- 
, nist will ecatter lie wbole in al! diiec- 
tioDS, SometimcB t3ie atone etops far 
ihort of the {ee, but as long as it paaeea 
tbe heg-line, a acore made at either end 
of the ice, a sixth of the whole length of 
tiie rittk from either tti, the shot ia 
counted ; when ibe atonea atop short of 
the hcg-Bcore they are dragged aside, 
and the play ia unrecorded. 



Buchia 
coiiing, a 
frosts of w 
of Scotiand, 1 , 
and that too' with the j^eatcBt good 
temper and enthnsiasEn. The folloiriiig 
are the chief technical terms employed 
in the game. 

BohspieIm — Another name for a matcli 
usually, but not neceaaarily played by 
two parishes. 

Rink. — The piece or length of iee 
used to play the game. A large loch 
will admit of several rinka. 

Hoo. — A score made across llie rink, 
a sixth part of the length of the rinli 
from the tee. 

Tbb. — The circularpoint at each end of 
the rink, and the point to be played for. 

BHOcaB. — Several concenbic circles, 
from one to fouiiteen feet in diameter, 
drawn roond each tee. 

Howe Ice. — A term used when tile 
skip wishes the player to send hia stone 
light up the centre of the link. 

ImviCK.^A term applied when an- 
other player'a at^me ia cannoned at an 
inaide angle. 

OcTwicK. — The opposite to an in- 
wick, the at^me being struck at an onlAr 
angle. 

GuAHD. — A stone ia said to "guaid" 
when it lies in a line between the player 
and the tee, with another stone belongug 
to the same aide within it. 

SoLBn.— When a stone is neatly and 
Icvelly delivered from the hand along 
the ice, it is said to be " well aoled." 

CEiMEBTS OB Tramps. — The appara- 
tus shod with steel spikes worn on the 
feet by players lo prevent sliming. 

Seif OS Heipper. — The tiue applied 
to tlie chief or director of the play on 
either side. 

From the "Annual" publiabe^ by 
the Eoyal Caledonian Curling Club for 
IB6S we find that there were 400 dubs 
— Biitiah, Iriah, and Tranaatlantic— uaCK 
ciated with the Royal parent club \ that 
in the aeason of 1863 and 18S4 a lam- 
drtd and thirty-,^ dittrict medak wen 
competed fbr, in which 386 rinka wen 
engaged, composed of 1,S61 memben <a 
eadi aide, making a total of 3,122 pliyea. 
—Chambtn't " Uit/itI Hdndbetla." 
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JOtlBNBT ElOHTH. 



HATOa tdnuiced our 

Too^ we propoie in Qie 

of this Journey to devote a few linei to 

the discoTerv, the growth, and the manu- 

iactore of uie artiolee emplOTed for ite 

construction. 

We have Been bow the hricke of the 
S;fiiuiB and figyptiaoB were made, and 
discovered how, when once subjeotcd to 
fire, Buch biicbs crumbled to powder.' 
Passing over the Soman, und coming to 
the modem biich, we ^d it prepared in 
the following manner. The proper Boil 
hafing been diacovered, the surface 
earth ia carefully temored, or encal- 
lowed, as it is termed ; the field is then 
spread with a thick layer of finely sifted 
ashes or sand, or both, and the whole 
thoroughly dug in, ' and day by day 
worked t^fetber for some weeks. A 
quanti^ of this miitnie is then carried 
to a pug mill — a kind of shallow well, 
in which, by means of a horse attached 
to a long lever, an upriihC beam of wood 
with a number of iron bladea is mads to 
revolve, till the earth thrown m is com- 
pletely stirred about and mixed. The 
clay is then carried to the moulder, who 
shapes each brick into itn inthet long, 
,fltv wide, and ikrt4 deep ; iiom the 
moulder's shed the bricks ore carried on 
a barrow to the fteld, and arranged in 
rows in surh a manner as to admit a free 
circulation of air ; here they bib kept, 
only protected from the rain hy a cover- 
ing of straw, till dry and sufficiently 
hard to bear removal to the kiln, where 
they are placed, ranged in large blocks, 
straw, twias, or ashes being strewn be- 
tween each row ; the outade is then 
shut in by old bricks or earth, the straw 
jgnited, and the fire continued till the 
whole ore sufficiently burnt. The red 
colom of bricks depends greatly on the 
degree of heat used in the burning, 
while to obtain the white bricks a quou- 
ti^ of chalk is mixed with the clay, and 



the fire more carefully arranged dniillg 
the burning. 

Tub Stonb med for buildiiig purpoiM 
ii of four kinds, — limestone, sandatone, 
marble, and gruute. 

The first, or linjeatone, is the aiticlo 
most universallv used, that procured 
from the Isle of Portland being the most 
esteemed and generally employed in Eng- 
land, and which, though rather soft when 
first dug, has lie property of hardening 
by age and ezposuie. Sandstone is veiT 
coone and soft, and consists of smsJi 
massea of sand' merely pressed ttwether, 
and is, in fact, only half formed i^stone. 
Marble, used only for ornamental pur- 
poses, is also an eib^mely soft stone, 
and conaista of lime and carbonic add, 
in different proportions, in the fbna of 
carbonate of lime. Thongh soft, marble 
is of a very close texture, and admits of 
a splendid polish ; it ii of many colours 
— black, white, dove — and nnmerout 
vaiiatioiiB and ahades of colour ; it i» 
also very abundant, and found in almost 
every part of the globe. All kinds ot 
stone, except granite and marble, are 
fonnd in seams Or layers, and aie Con- 
sequently easily sepersted into sqoaies 
or lengths of any required size or thick- 
ness, by driving wedges into the ex- 
posed block in the quarry, in the line of 
cleavage, till the whole piece is roughly 
separated from the parent rock. It 11 
then cut into proper sizes, by long, saw- 
like knives, swung in frames, and wftrked 
with water and sand. 

Marble, having no strata, must bd 
sawn out of the quarry, while granite 
has to be separated in as large pieces oa 
possible, by driving in wedges, and atter- 
wsrds fashioning the mass with ham- 
mers. From what we have said in a 
previous journey of the coal measures, 
and the hundreds of centuries that must 
have elapsed before the ferns and other 
acrofftnoui plants were converted into 
the black mineral called cool, it may be 
imagined how many ages must have 
passed away before the dust of the earth 
— the pdrtloles of lime and sand — could 
by pressure or fusion have been trans- 
formed into the masses of stone which 
tae masoo's skilled labour fashions into 
pillars, plinths, and antablatores for tlw 



A JOCBltBT or DI3C0VSBT. 

T ticim dwellingB ; for ' luoceeded tha Udder ; while in Scotland 
oi ail tna Btoae, Remaorjewela dug from , the sama contriTonce w»» built iritli 
ttta buwDi of ibe cuth, or itill lying atone, innumerable eitunples etill attest- 
bnried then, granite, tlie backbone of ing the fact, particulaily in one-storied 
the earth, ia the only lubMiuice that has houiaa. Ae comfort and luxury ia- 
andargona iw eA Ms e; all the othen are creased, an iuterior staircaee became a 
the nault of eheaucal action, enorniouB dedderatiun of psnmount importance ; 
Braiaare, voleanic Area, or guhterraoeui but for a long time nothing eeems to 
Wta. In amaa plaoea, atraama loaded have puialed the anshit«ota of the Ht- 
irith nliciouB OT flinty particlei, falliog teenth ceDtuiymoretJuuihowtoacluave 
ia mall q^naatitiea orer narrow ledgee, tliia necaeaary iinpiOTeaient. It is tnu 
have by eyaporation had their watera t^ Nonnaa kMp and btnmial tsaatle 
00Di¥H«d into atone, as Bhoirn by the afforded the eiample of the newal or 
pstnfyiog well at KoareBboraugh ; corkscrew ataircaae ; but then thoaa wtan 
while other watora ioadrd with carbo- conitmeted in atone tnirria, and having 
Date of lime, pemelating through the loopholea, wwe alao placea of defanoe ; 
earth into the** hallow chsmbara or . aaaanothingbetterDDuIdbedeviaed,oae, 
oavema framed by aome remote earth- : two, or threa round, aquare, or octagonal 
quake, there tam, thoaa grotaaque and towen, acrarding to the aiie of the 
«xtnordiiiary ieidai of atone known bb houae, were built outaide the dwelling 
Stalactites and stalagmites, of wbich | in which the atair* wera conUrocted- 
(ha caverns of Derbyahire affiird such ; The» towers — called italr'towers— Jiad 
wonderful ezaraplea. a dour of entrance from the baaemont. 

We have, while examining liie nature i and a landing at each floor, which com- 
«f biick aitd stone, forgot for the mo- mnnicBted with all the apaitmenta on 
ment that our building ia all this time that flat : these towers were either 
without windows or doors, and that till lighted by a .lantern at the top, or by 
theao neceaaarj articles arv sui^lied it small windows at difieient heights fanu 
eannM with propriety be eren called a , thagronnd. 

house, fiut befMv we proceed (o consider j Wood. — The tieea that afford the best 
these subjeata there ia one object within material for the carpenter and cabinet- 
doorathatmnBtreeeiTeonrflntoonBideT- j maker are those denominated ctoftar 
4tiiu. The part ofthedwelling to which i out, or those which grow /mm wifAsdJ, 
we refer is the staircase, | — adding year by year all round the tree 

Wa have diaooTered already that the | a new layer of woody fibre to the outside 
Britieb, Anglo-Saxon, and eren the ; of that deposited in ' 



early NormBn houses, had i)o up-stain, 
and ware, in fact, all baaement tene- 
ments ; and that when a first floor, or 
the Bolar, was talented, tha builder was 
sadly puziled how to reach it, and coold 



practical than a ladder placed outside 
the houae ; so that when the honoured 
guasta wished to retire to bed, they had 
to leaTS the warm room, go into the cold 
air, and while a thrall or serf held the 
ladder, the visitor mounted the rounds ; 
aai being onca in the chamber, as a 
matter of safety and precaution, drew 
up the ladd«r ailer him, and then &Et- 
ened his door, thus giving him ail the 
security of a fortjvsa with a raised draw- 
biidge. In time, however, a perman ' 






To this olass belong all great fbreat bees. 
One peculiarity of the exogawiu tdbe ia, 
that when sawn transversely across the 

shown on the cut surface; if uiuntad, 
prove as accurately as if a record had 
been kept, the eiaot age of tSm tnn. 
From these circular lines scientific bota> 
niste have calculated tha age of many 
vaiieties of trees, and drawn up a table 
of ages, from which it appears that the 
elm has been known to live for 33d 
years, the larch for 676, the oali from 
600 to 1,600 years, and the lime from 
1,OOD to 1,147. Immense as theae ages 
are. they are far. exceeded by nam 
otben, both home and foreign ; the ea 



of Lebanon average 800 years, tha 
atfint c^n, then covered, 'irom 1,200 to 2,600. and the 
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bftb 5,1^ yaan. The traei, lioveTBr, 
*hieh aca in cUef requiaitioii by thfl car- 
peiitec ore tLe pine iQ all its vlHetiea, 
the oiUi, aah, elm, uul beech ; while 
mahogany, roaewood, boi, walnut, tulip, 
and BeTsral otJiers, appertain more parti- 
• cularly to the maikei of our fuxuitme 
than to the builder of our house. So 
great in the demand tor the different 
Tarieties of pine, particularly ibr what 
ie denominated At, that though growing 
large foreata ef it both in. England and 
Scotland, vast quantitiei havu to be 
•nnually imported &om Canada and 
ITorvay. So abundant and excellent 
ia the timber &om the latter oountry, 
that not o^y are the tovni, oiiiea, and 
churches of Xonray built eicluaiTely 
with it, bat it forms the itaple trade of 
the whole nation, the chief emplayment 
of ite people, and the great aooroe of 
national wealth. At the proper eeason 
of the jeai the Norwegian poaaBit l^ii 
a. certain number of the pine tree* that 
clothe every portLm of hi« rooky della 
and monntauu ; and baving lapped off 
their branches and tops to obtain the 
tar and turpentjoe, and, finally, ex- 
tmcted Oie potaah Iram the burnt lea.T«s 
and twij^B, he huila the huge trees — 
many destined to form the mast for 
•ome" great admiral" — into the mshing 
torrent, to be flaahed Boue hundred feet 
down a fbammg cataiaot. As soon ae 
they reach the level of the rirer they are 
secured and firmly bound into a raft, on 
which others are piled, and with the 
casks of losin, turpentine, tar and potash, 
the produce of the waete wood, on the 
top, the whole, guided by two or three 
men, glides down the river to soma town 
on ma margin of the fiord, into which 
the river debouchea. Ilere th^ peaaant 
exchanges his timber and produce for 
the provisions and materials wanted for 



LS hut in the . 
greater number of theee trees are floated 
to the aaw-mills, where they aie at once 
dpped up into deals or planks, so 
erraly cut, and of auoh unilonn thick- 
nesB, that no nation of Europe has been 
impels with the Korwegian or 



whom hospitality oonpeUad to keep tha 
door always open, bad no tseans <a ex- 
clnding the cold but by okaing tlu 
shatter that oovered ibo itpertan enUad 
a window. To exclude the weather, 
and yet obtain light, became a ded- 
deratum of the utmost oonsequenoe, and 
many wn« the expedients tried to obtain . 
in whole or in part those results. A 
square of w^od, planed extraordinarily 
thin, was flrat fitted into the opening, 
but as thia only made darkneas visible, 
laths were nailed diagonally across in 
the shape of diBmoude, called lattioes or 
chequcra, which in the sixteenth century 
were painted red, to indicate tayems or 
houses of public resort Parchment, 
oiled linen, and horn were the next im- 
provements, the two latter continuing in 
uae even te the end of Henry TIII.'s 
reigD. The windonrs of chnrdies origi- 
naUy coDidated of fine oauTss stretched 
tightly acToas the openings, and then 
painted M traospaiencies. 

QiAsa. —Though glass came into use in 
England about taa end of the twelfth 
centurr, it had not beoome general even 
in the houses of the gantry four hundred 
years later. So vahudde wae even Iho 
Dommaiest glass than in use for win- 
dowa oonaidired, that in the time of 
Edward VI. and Uary, about 15S0, 
only the beet rooms in the house were 
glazed, the Bap-diittter beinr used ia 
the others at mgbt or in rough weather 
behind the lattioes, to exclade the ttorm ; 
while in the country it wsa ouBtomary, 
when the ntMeman left his castle to 
attend the court or visit the metropolis, 
to have all the windows removed, and 
careftilly packed ap till on the evo of 
the lord's return. 

The inventbn of this most useiUl and 
important article is, b^ Fliny'B account, 
of VM7 greet antiquity, snd' was first 
discoTsred by accident. Some mei- 
cbanta having been vreoked On tlm 
coast of PhcBuioiB, landed near the 
mouth of the river Belus, where, while 
Femiiiiing for snooour, they cooked their 
food by fires made on the sand, fed with 
kelp and such dried seaweed sa tha 
plaoe aSbrded. The aahea of this fucd 
(crude potaih or soda) mixing with tha 
pecoliarly fine sand of |}>e place, vitrMM^ 
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parrait nutter, bnttle and ihmiiig, which 
sieatl7 Bstonuhed the componj. The 
bint of thu diieovery leenu to have 
been conveyed to Sidon^ where it wh« 
tiada use of to a great extent ; Sidon by 
■ome, and Tyre by other account*, be- 
comiiig celebrated for its euperior macu- 
&otuFe. How near accident was to the 
truth will be seen by thai fbUowing in- 

r'KaU used in the manufacture of 
belt crown or window gUu : — 
Fine white sand , . 63 parts. 

Chalk 7 „ 

Soda 30 „ 

The last two items were certainly ob- 
twned from the articles burnt as iiiel by 
the gHpwrecked merchants. The addi- 
tion of a email quantity of saltpetre 
would have made the material from 
wbidi plete-glasa ia fashioned; wHlt 
the substitution of potash for soda, and 
oxide of lead for tlie chalk, would, with 
the fine sand of the Belus, have ma' 
tiie finest flint-glaaa. To lucb perfe 
fdon had the manufacture of glass been 
brought, that in the early part of the 
first centoiy an artist presented Tiberius 
vith a large vase of gloss, of eiquisite 
shape and workmanship, and of such 
temarkable temper that it could be carved 
and chased like alabaster. Aa the andent 
capital of Fhcenicia waa utterly destroyed 
by the Feisiana 370 years before Chnsl^ 
it is a loatter of uncertainty where a 
knowledge of the art was next carried ; 
though conjecture points moat probably 



to JJeian 



uniuia, wluch, founded 
came century, soon beoune the seat 

that had been enjoyed by BaJbeok, 
Damascus, Palm^^ Aleppo, and Tyre. 
When Alexandria fell a prey to the 
Saracens in the MTenth and eighth cen- 
turiee, and arta aad science were put to 
flight, the knowledge of glass-making, 
in ill probability, found a home in 
Tanice, at that time under its aovereipn 
doges just rilling into power and dis- 
tinctian. It ie certain the Venetians 
carried the art to the highest degree of 
elegance and perfection to which it could 
be brought, and though their rivals, the 
Genoese, subsequently divided the trade 
with theiD, Venii^ iot many centuries 



was unsurpassed in the beantj' ttnd 
variety of her glass roanuractiu^ea. 

When, in the fifteenth century, secret 
assassination by poisoning becsnse so riA 
in Italy that mea of weiJth nod poaitioD 
were in constant dread of sudden deal& 
and universal distrait even of kindreS 
and family pervaded the aristocracy, the 
Venetians invented goblets and glaasei 
of such admirable delicacy and temper, 
that on being filled with any liquid th«t 
was in the least degree sophisticated or 
mixed with deadly properties, the vessel 
shivered to atoms before it could reach 
the lips of the nnsuipeeting guest. These 
sympathetic glasses were of all ehapee 
and colours, and fashioned with, con- 
summate art and beauty. Glass irin- 
dows were early in use in Venice, from 
whence they spread to Florence and 
Genoa, and about t^e eleventh century 
found their way to Paris and other parts 
of France, and nltimstely passed to 
England, where, about the year 1200, 
they were in general use in churches, 
monasteries, and other eccleaiastlcd 
buildings. Stained or painted glass £a 
churches and cathedrals seems to have 
been almost simultaneous with the in- 
troduction of glass into religioos houses. 
For both the plain and painted we are in- 
debted to the French and Flemish; the 
latter,, and the Gennaas, having early 
acquired a great reputation for the Deantjr 
and the brilliancy of their colours, aD 
modem skill in glass-staining having 
failed to obtain the depth and lichnees 
of tone imparted by me old masters of 
the art. 

The first glasshouse established in 
England was built in London in the 
year 1557 ; and so rapidly has the 
manufacture increased, and so aapsrior 
is the material now made, that Eagliali 
glass, especially crown and flint, is the 
beat in Europe. The French have ac- 
quired considerable reputatioa for the 
artificial gems which they manufacture 
from coloured glass. Paste and Frsnch 
diamnnds are only glass of a peculiar 
brilliance, and cut with remarkable skill , 
garnets, emeralds, turquoise, rubies, jbc. 
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ib« oxide of manganeie, cob&lt, oopptr, 
and ozids of chrcmium being tha piin- 
cipftl. So Bkilfullj ore theee false genu 
lErepBTSd, that thej oftoa deceive the 
most astnls judges. The difficulty of 
blowing glaaa in large sheets originally 
led to the emploTment of the smaU 
square or diamond panes formerly used 
tor windows ; that difflculty, and the 
fear of breaking krfre aquarea during 
the kiln-drying of the painted glBU, 
induoed the artist to draw and colour 
his subject on a number of pibcea bound 
together. To put such a window to- 
Kether required ft perfect network of 
lead and iron framing ; while to glaze 
a large cathedral wiiidow, composed of 
many hundred pieces, became a matter 
of time, great aMll, and patience. With 
the introduction of wooden sashes in 
lieu of the iron frame and lead Isttices, 
a new material became necessary to 
oenieat the panes of glass to the groored 
styles ; that substance, known aa p«tty, 
is made of chalk, white-lead, and Imaeed 
oil, long and completely beaten and 
miied together. 

As it was customary in (brmer timet 
to hide the rough discomfort of the 
wattle or stone walla with tapestry, so 
externally the carpenter hid his clumsy 
work from the too critical eye of the 
connoisseur by one or more coats of 
gaudy paint. This execrable fashion 
was carried to far aa to paint stona 
biUldings, piltare and capites, and even 
(tatnary ; Shakspere'a bust in Stratford 
Church is on instance of the latter proe- 
lice. The tAste for ornamentation and 
Dolour has, however, outlived the age of 
wooden houses ; aod builders have ex- 
erted their ingennity to hide the home- 
liness of brown brick, and make it assume 
to the inexperienced judge the oharaclet 
ik ttone. This has been meat eSec- 
tually accomplished by cement, compost, 
01 plaster of Paris — a Bubatance (che- 
micilly knovn aa the sulphate of lime, 
or gypiam) which, on drying, not only 
beoDnies ^moat as hard aa stone, hut 
has the double merit of preserving Che 
brfcks from the weather, and, when 
judiciously employed, of adding ma- 
tsiislly to the beauty and elegance of 
the house to which it is applied. 



THE CHEHISTBT AND QBOLOGT 

OP GOLD. 
Seldok sinoe the elevation of gecdogy 
to a place among the sciencee, ^ve its 
claims to notice as a practioally useful 
study been so prominently brought 
forward as since the hrat tidings of 
Amtialiaa ^Id Teanhed England. 

On all aidei do we hear i»feDding 
emigmnts eaf erly inqoiring for the best 
way "io itUgold," or see them, from 
the works of our geologists, endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the moat favouiablt 
lo^lities for findiDg it. Cbemistry and 
mineralogy can answer their first, and 
practical geology their aeoood questjon. 

Often have wo had lumps of ooppev 
and iron pyrites brought to us, ynik 
the reqaest, " Would you be kind 
enough to tell us whether this is gold V 
and often have we smQed at the ludi< 



Gold is the only yellow metal, and is 
always found in a metallic state — rarely 
pure, aod always presents the yellow 
oharacter which belonge to it. 

When a pieoe of iron is left exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, it be- 
comes oxidated, or rusts, and rust is 
oxide ot iron ; gold, however, does not 
(amisb when exposed in air, on account 
of its feeble ofEnities ; and oan be 
melted and kept fluid without change 
for any length of time. 

We have, however, seen gold bum, 
which it does with a greeoish Some, 
when exposed to a. strong electric or 
galvanio spoik. 

Gold requires a stroog heiit to melt 
it — 2,840 Fahrenheit beiug neoesaarj 
for that purpose. To talk of gold ateam 
may appear extraordinary, yet it has 
been discovered that when in a state of 
fusion, it ia, to a small extent^ con- 
verted into vapour. 

The extreme malleability of gold ia 
well known ; and here is one test by 
which it i^T \ be distinguished from iron 
and eopper pyrites. Give the mineral, 
or rather a little bit of it, a smart rap 
on a hard aabaiance, with a hammer, 
and if it be gold, you will merely 
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two abore-iunud mbstaKioei, it will 
tEowh into littk bit*. ladaed, thi* 
teat Kfiplim to the muUcet wtom ; for a 
■cale of gold an be piisked up on the 
point of a needie, wbieh oumot be 
dose with the lulphuret either of irm 
or coppn.* A^km, gold a not toted 
npeo ti^ a*f ungle toid ; but when 
aitria and lUMiBliu anda an mixed, 
they dtoompiBe a&ch other, producing 
dilorine ; t£d mtrooa mad, aoA. a mii- 
tuM of tbeie two acids, aalUd nitRb 
mnriatio aoid, or etfua rtgta, baa tke 
power of dinolTiag gold- 
It, howersr, «a tike copper pTiitaa, 
■re (lull find, tbat iriien diiaolved in 
add, if a kniia-blAde ba d^iped in the 
aolation, it will W ooiered with a pred- 
pitotion of coffer; or if we take inm 
pyrites, diBBolre it in apiiits of aolt mi 
moriatic add, in whicb we haTe pnt a 
few drop* ot mtaio add, and.thon add 
a little pniariate ol poluh, m will get 
a bright blna prodpilale, whidi ia 
Proanan blue. 

Peritape aa eaay a test for gold M any 
ia, when it ia diaaolred in aqva rtgia, 
to add dlloride of tin, on whioh a 
pmple predpitate will be thrown down. 
The fbUvwing are thedirec:ti<Hu lately 
given by Dr. Lfoo Play&ir for eiamin- 
iag a nineral to aae<rtda whetiier it 
oontaiilB gold :— " Suppoaing you have 
aoriterouB qunjta, reduce it to powder, 
and boil «rith a^va rtgia. After dikit^ 
lug it with watdF, pass tha acjution 
throngh a fllt«, allow it td uool, and 
add a aolution of carbonate of soda, 
until it oeosea to e[[erv«sce. Filter 
, and add oinlio add until the 



tben boll, and if there be any gold 
ppeseni^ it will bs pt«dpitated - - 
blaek powder. 






In addilios to ot^per lod iron py- 
rites, however, there ia another sab- 
stance, totally unlike gold, but aoma- 
timea mistalcan for it : it ia called yel- 
low Dtica, and may be easily known 

dlDmeter of onlj l-II,OODIh oT an Indi — iiO 
faet of It weighing onlj 1 gnlD; and has 
bam tHien Into luna wOj l-3B0,«MHIl dim 



from gold by Ha non-metalllo liiacfcrB, its 
foliated structure, ica low (tp«aiSo gi* 
vrty, aud tbc bsrsh ■cr^nn^ noise made 
wheQakuifs-pointlsdniwiioTerit. Gold 
has a powerful afSni^ lor mercaiy, 
and this property ii made naa of fa> col- 
lect Email particles of go ld, unpFc- 
servable in any other way. When the 
mBroniyhsa gathered np the gold, they 
are easily Bapaiatod, betause mercury, 
being liquid at ordinary temperstnraa, 
rises ju vapoor considerably balow a 
red heat, Isaving the gold, with -nliich 
it had been amalgamated, in H pan 
state bebind it. Gold gsoetsUy oocun 
alloyed with silver, from which rt can 
be separated by nitric add, which dia- 
Bolves the ailver, and leaves the gtdd; 
or by a mixture of citric and muriatie 
asids, which diaaolvea Hie gold and 
leaves the silver, as chloride of silver. 

And DOW for a £sw worda on the 
geology of gold. All the rocks wttieb 
compoae the crust of our globe are 
divided b) geologLsts into two great 
groups, — sti-atifled and nnatrafifiad 
rocks. The former are also called 
aqueous, and the latter igneous. Qold 
Doauis in both divisioDS. When, th* 
igoeoua rocks were forming they cauaei^ 
by beiug iotrudcd among some of tha 
aqueous rocks, great diaturbsjioeandifc 
location, A group of strata, lying holt 
zontally, would, by the action of IB 
i^eoua ror^ beneath, then in a state <€ 
fusiou, be auddenly lifted up, fractorad 
in various directiona, and left, when tha 
iutrudiug rock had cooled, with craob 
sad fissures running through tbem In 
TttriouB directions. These veins are 
Qon, after the lapae of ages, found filled 
up with various Bubatancea — quarts 
lead, Ud, copper, silver, and gold. Here 
then, is the Qrat clasa of the depcnts in 
which gold occurs — viz., in lode* or 
veins. In quartz veins, it oocure either 
iu crystals or in amorphous lumps and 
mssses, or iu small gralus. 

It ia worthy of remark here, that aE 
the great mountain chains, found to be 
auriferous, run, it is believed, fram 
north to south ; and the lodei intersect 
ths solid rock in a dlrectioa more ar Issl 



posited in water, prindpally under the 

sea ; but, since their formeiticm, the; 
have be;n r»ead into dry land in soma 
places, and tbera remain now ;— In other 
places, after being oleyated, they haTo 
been again dapressed, and received a 
new accession of sediment, and then 
. been again elefated, tmd so on. The 
effect or the action of tbe oifean upon 
the laud is to wear it down, and deposit 
It in the farm of sediment. Now, when 
, the aea acbs on a sandstone rock, tbe 
wom-d own fragments become sand, and 
the bed of the sea is sandy ; and so on 
with any other rock. Should tbe rock 
on which the ses acts contiun any 
mineral, tbe bed of the ESa will have 
portions oF that substance deposited 
upon it ; and when the waters aot npon 
rocks oontainlng gold, fragments of the 
anriferons mass would be broken off, 
and deposited, aa we have stated, in an 
auriferous drift. 

When gold ia fonnd on the banks of 
■ river, it ia geoenilly an error to sap- 
pose that it has been worn down from 
the original rocks '^ the fonts of the 
running water. The riv«ta of most 
oountries flow through the very same 
valleys in which the latest flccumula- 
tions of drift have been depoeitod ; and 
where that drift contains gold, the river. 
In its action on the materials compofdng 
its banks, catries off the gold contained 
in them. 

Of *' digffim" then, there are two 
sorta — wet and dry ; the former oarried 
on in the bed of a. river, and the latter 
in the deposit of drift itself. Actual 
gold mining can nover be aa profitable 
asgold waahiog; for while in the one 
case the solid rook has to be quarried, 
and crushed, and washed ; in the other, 
all three prooeeses have, by the action 
of water, been already accomplished. 

affirmed, that the quartz leius have 
most gold near the surface, it follows 
that, if tbe upper portion of the rooks 
lias been washed away, only the lower 
portion, or that inferior in richness, 
Irill remain. 

In addition to tlie division of rocks 
llready named, those whioh are called 
(tiati&adare subdivided Into three great 
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groups, called, palaeaiie, mtb at tks 

limesbones at Dudley and the coal bsdii 
of Lancashire ; ttemdary, such as tte 
chalk of Kent ; and Urtiarg, as thedaj 
at Loudon. Each of these has, withio 
itself, many subdivisions, with whloh 
howsver, vre have at present nothing to 
do. The palEBozoic are the most ancient 
or flrst-fonned deposits, and the tertiaiT 
the most recent of the three, Bat£' 
theaeare ftmnd in Australia; but, ■• 
far as is known, no seoondai^ rocks are- 
found in that oountrj ; and it is ths 
oilier palteozoic, and the luvul tertdsries, 
that are the most likely formations for 
finding gold ; in the older tortiaiies, 
and in the seoondsiy rocks, it is ntwr 
found, and time speut in lookii^ for It 
there is but time wasted. 

For full instmotlons how to dis- 
tdnguish the different gronps of rocks, 
we must ref^r to ths admirable works 
of Dr. Mantell and Sir C. LyelL We 
trust OUT readers will now see that both 
chemistry and geology are practical]; 
useful to man in his pursuit a(l«r 
worldly wealth ; and yet we believe tiiat 
the acquisitian of earthly riches is not 
the only benefit derivable from them. 
They open to us a page of one of Qod's 
books— the book of nature; and teaoh 
ns to believe, in all confidence, that that 
Divine Providence which has wrought 
so many marvels in our globe, to fit it 
for man's habitation, will never cease to 
watch over man's happiness, — "will 
withhold no good thing " fi'om him : 

" Mni's books with beapiiof ohaff an stored ; 
God's boiA doth golden erslaa alTard : 
Then leavf tbe chaC and spend Ihf pains 
In gstherln;; np the ffoWm proliu." 



MonKMT. — Modesty is one of the 
leading characteristioB of great minds. 
Newton, whose discoTeries filled the 
world, and revolutionised the whole em' 
pire of science, was one of the most im- 
aaauming otmoD. The mighty intellect 
and vast achievements of Laplace only 
rendered him more conscious of bis own 
ignorance ; so true it is, thnt tbe more 
men know, the less do they think of 
themselves. 



Basebouhd 

pAople huTB ui idea that when a tre« 
gets mauj uiii birkbound — the latter 
•Dother term for the want of growth 
and weakness ooDsequent upon aeg- 
l«cted cultivation — it u only nocoMary 
to slit the bark up and down the stem 
with B jack-knife, and it will at once 
■pr«ad out and grow. This ia sheer 
nouBODM. Dig about and cultivate the 
roots, and the bark will take care of 
itself, with a scraping off the moss and 
washing of the stem wiUi ley or aoap- 
■ud«, or chamber alopa, which last is 
Quite as good. The inoraassd flow of 
we gap, induced b^ a liberal feeding ol 
the roots, will do its own bursting of 
the " hide-boond " bark which is simply 
Its enfeebled condition as a oonsequence 
i>f its poverty of root. 

L1.TB SowiNQ. — It ia by no meana re- 
oommendable to sow wheat very late, 
except in cases of emergenoy like the 
present time ; but for the encourage- 
ment of Bgiiculturista, we beg to state 
that out aiperimental wheat last season 
was sown on the 2Qd of January, equal 
to three quarta of imd per aorc^ aad 



was transplanted at the latter part of 
February; and, notwithaUnding- other 
disadvantages to which it was subjected, 
viz., destructiye birds, blight, and »vet 
in harvest time, it produced 1 J peck per 
rod, equal to T& quarters per acre. 
Another crop, sown the same day, in 
double rows, at wide distances, five feet 
apart, for a orop of early potatoes in the 
centre, at the rata of two quarts per 
acre (which, by the bye, proved too 
thick), yet answered admirablT, tfa« 
pruduce of the com being equal to 3^ 
quarters per acre, and the potatoes a 
sound &ir crop, fully matured ; their 
tops were cleared away, and aft«c crops 
of other productions introduced by the 
beginning of July. We have speoiioeng 
of Btubble from UlIb crop for iaspectioil, 
rused from single grains, wbich pro* 
duced upwards of thirty ears, and nearly 
2,000 fold. It mav be remarked that 
the cultivation of barley, on the same 
prinoiple, answers equally well, and 
that early dwarf peas, in hoth casein 

ibe substituted oceaslonally, and 
profit, for the potatoes ' ' ' 
_iray and Sum, Sttd-ffi 
Siedmen, Maldo% Stttx. 



TRIADS. 
TaBBB things to love. — Courage, gentleneu, affection. 
Three tbinga to admire.— Intellectual power, dignity, graoeftilness. 
Three things to hate. — Cruelty, arrogance, ingistitude. 
Three things to despise. — Heannesa, affectation, envy. 
Three things to reverence. — Religion, j ustice, self-deniaL 
Three things to delight in. — Beanty, frankness, freedom. 
Tfcree things to wish for. — Health, friends, a cheerful spirit 
Three things to pray for.— Ftutb, peace, purity of heart. 
Three things to esteem.. — Wiadom, prudeace, firmness. 
Three things to like. — Cordiality, good humour, mirthfulnesB. 
Three things to suspect— FJuttery, hy|Micrisy, suddmi affection. 
Three things to avoid. — Idlenaaa, loquacity, flippant jesting. 
Three things to cultivate. — Good book-% gnod friends, good humoUT. 
Ihree things to contend for.— Honour, country, friends. 
Tnree things to govei-n. — Temper, impulaa, the tongue, 
'inree things to be prepared for.---Chani,'e^ decay, deatt 
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Ton PUtaa'a Kola it lAitag 



Wegee ud Hiriuj^ Ten 
WilKBlneWeehlbr .. 
Welle, Dwi^ 



Wm, SleUMtioe of 

Weope, BoIitjHj 

Weteh, How to Kuisge ■ 
W.toh, Linei on B 



Wktec, u 

Wstw Ciitenu, Bell-T^e (br. 

WotorareeB, Diatetio 0ee of ....,..., 

Weler, Dietetio Dee of, 

W«tm. VHietie. of 

Wei, Difleronl Kind* of 

Week Bree 

Weether, Infinenoe of the Uoon npoa .. 

Weether, Ifotiani of the Aiuieiita on 

Weeds ud Hebite 



Whutu 



Dl produced fhun F ... 



Whet ie BtldBg Pi 

Whet ie Beer produ«»l from F .... 

WhM ie Bnodj produced f>om P . 

WhetiiDeethP 

Whetierirar 

What ii Oin pradnced from f 



D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 



